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REPORT  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION 

To  the  Legislature: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law,  there  is  pre- 
sented herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  Industrial  Conunission 
for  the  nine  months  ended  June  30,  1916,  together  with  the 
reports  of  the  operation  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commission.  Owing  to  the 
change  in  the  law,  enacted  by  the  last  Legislature,  the  fiscal  year 
new  begins  on  July  1  and  ends  on  June  30.  Inasmuch  as  the 
last  report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  was  for  the  year  ended 
September  30,  1915,  the  period  to  be  covered  by  this  report  is  for 
only  nine  months.  This  applies  to  reports  of  the  bureaus  under 
the  Commission,  except  the  report  of  the  State  Insurance  Fund, 
which  is  submitted  for  the  calendar  year  ended  December  31, 
1916. 

While  the  reports  and  statistical  data  transmitted  with  this 
report  are  restricted  to  the  reporting  period  mentioned,  it  is  nec- 
essary for  us,  in  the  proper  presentation  of  the  condition  of  affairs 
of  the  Commission,  to  refer  herein  to  many  matters  subsequent 
to  June  30. 

GENERAL 

The  Industrial  Commission  is  now  nearing  the  end  of  the 
second  year  of  its  existence.  Brought  into  being  under  condi- 
tions of  distrust  among  many  of  those  who  look  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  that  protection  which  is  vouchsafed  to  them  in  the  Labor 
Law  and  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law,  the  Commission, 
we  believe,  has  justified  the  expectations  of  those  who  believed  in 
the  commission  form  of  administration  of  labor  laws,  and  has 
generally  gained  the  confidence  and  the  co-operation  of  the  wage 
earners  of  the  State.  As  is  often  the  case,  the  Commission  met 
with  some  criticism  and  even  censure  because  it  did  not  at  once, 
and  without  proper  study  of  the  problems  involved,  revolutionize 
the  work  of  the  enlarged  and  consolidated  department.  The  Com- 
mission has  preferred,  however,  to  proceed  with  care  and  delibera- 
tion, with  a  view  at  all  times  to  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  to 
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bring  about  better  conditions,  secure  greater  efficiency  and  to 
co-ordinate  in  greater  measure  all  the  various  activities  relating 
to  industry  and  the  workingman. 

Reorganization  should  not  be  synonymous  with  disorganization. 
The  personnel  of  the  various  bureaus  has  been  studied,  methods 
have  been  inquired  into  and  changes  made  only  where  they  were 
found  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  service.  Other  changes 
will,  in  time,  doubtless  be  found  necessary  in  the  methods  of 
handling  some  of  the  business  of  the  Department.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  Department,  we  believe^  is  in  a  sound  and  whole- 
some condition,  with  a  fine  spirit  among  its  personnel,  and  trans- 
acting a  far  greater  volume  of  business  than  ever  before  in  its 
existence. 

On  January  1,  1917,  the  term  of  William  H.  H.  Eogers,  of 
Rochester,  as  a  Commissioner,  expired  and  on  February  13,  1917, 
Henry  D.  Sayer,  of  Richmond  Hill,  Queens  county,  succeeded 
him,  having  been  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  the  full  term  of  six  years.  Mr. 
Sayer  had  been  Secretary  of  the  Commission  since  June  1,  1915, 
when  the  Commission  was  organized.  No  secretary  has  been 
appointed  in  his  place  at  the  time  of  making  this  report  and 
Charles  D.  O'Connell,  of  New  York,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Commission,  has  been  designated  as  Acting  Secretary  in  the 
interim.  No  other  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  executive 
officers  of  the  Commission  have  been  made  since  the  last  report. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

The  total  appropriations  made  for  salaries  and  expenses  of 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Department  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1916,  were  $1,139,784.  This  amount  was  con- 
siderably less  than  the  Commission  believed  would  be  required  to 
administer  properly  and  efficiently  the  affairs  of  the  Department, 
and  represented  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  amoimt  asked  for 
by  the  Commission.  The  Commission,  howeyer,  accepted  the 
reductions  of  the  Executive  and  the  Legislature  in  a  spirit  of 
complete  co-operation  and  at  once  set  about  the  task  of  conforming 
the  Department  to  the  situation  presented  by  the  budget.  Through 
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lack  of  appropriations,  several  positions  were  abolished,  includ- 
ing the  chief  factory  inspectors  of  the  first  and  second  districts, 
three  assistant  deputy  commissioners  in  the  Bureau  of  Work'- 
men's  Compensation,  two  fire  prevention  engineers,  the  chief  med- 
ical inspector  of  the  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene,  seven  special 
investigators,  the  assistant  to  the  director  of  the  Division  of  Indus- 
trial Hygiene,  assistant  counsel  in  the  Bureau  of  Industries  and 
Immigration,  one  expert  and  one  statistician  in  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  and  Information,  and  one  special  agent,  and  some  minor 
clerical  and  stenographic  positions. 

On  July  1,  1916,  when  the  new  budget  became  effective,  the 
Commission  had  fairly  well  reorganized  such  part  of  its  work  as 
was  affected  by  these  reductions,  and  the  work  has  continued, 
though  under  somewhat  restricted  conditions. 

These  reductions  in  appropriations  would  not  have  been  so  seri- 
ously felt  had  it  not  been  for  the  extraordinary  and  unlooked 
for  increase  in  industrial  activity  and  the  consequent  greater 
number  of  claims  for  compensation  arising  out  of  industrial  acci- 
dents. A  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Second  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner, submitted  herewith,  will  show  the  extent  of  the  increase  in 
thfe  number  of  compensation  cases.  The  figures  are  startling  and 
are  impressive  of  the  abnormal  conditions  prevailing  in  the  indus- 
trial world  due  to  the  war  in  Europe. 

In  order  to  have  a  force  adequate  to  handle  the  greatly  increased 
business  of  the  Department  speedily  and  efficiently,  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  obliged  to  recommend  to  the  Legislature  an  increased 
budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  to  request  some  funds  to  be 
made  available  during  the  remainder  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 
These  amounts  have  been  kept  as  low  as  the  Commission  feels 
can  be  done  consistently  with  a  proper  performance  of  its  duty. 

INDUSTRIAL  COUNCIL 

The  Industrial  Council  has  continued  in  helpful  co-operation 
with  the  Commission.  They  have  advised  the  Commission  in  the 
adoption  of  amendments  to  the  Industrial  Code  and  in  matters 
of  proposed  legislation.  In  its  last  report  the  Commission  called 
attention  to  the  failure  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  the  members  of  the  Council  for  their  expenses  in 
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attending  meetings.  The  Commission  feels  that  it  is  casting  an 
nnf air  burden  npon  the  members  who  unselfishly  give  not  only  of 
^heir  time  without  recompense,  but  pay  their  own  expenses  as 
well.  A  bill  containing  a  provision  for  the  payment  of  expenses 
to  the  members  of  the  Council  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature,  but  on  account  of  other  provisions  contained  in  the 
bill  which  did  not  meet  with  Executive  approval,  the  bill  was 
vetoed.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Legislature  will  this  year 
make  adequate  provision  for  these  expenses,  in  a  bill  which  may 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor. 

The  association  in  the  Council  of  the  representatives  of  the 
workingmen  and  of  the  employers  has  been  productive  of  much 
real  good.  Mutual  understanding  and  sympathetic  consideration 
of  the  problems  of  all  have  been  promoted  round  the  Council 
table.  Much  remains  yet  to  be  desired,  but  great  progress  has 
already  been  made. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1916,  Mr.  Irving  T.  Bush,  of 
New  York  City,  presented  to  the  Governor  his  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  Council.  At  the  time  of  writing,  no  successor  to 
Mr.  Bush  has  been  selected. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY  CONGRESS 

Early  in  the  year,  the  Commission  took  under  consideration 
the  bringing  to  the  attention  of  employers  and  workmen  generally 
of  the  importance  of  safety  standards  and  the  prevention  of  indus- 
trial accidents.  Many  employers  had  already  accomplished  results 
of  great  good  in  reducing  the  number  of  disabilities  and  deaths 
from  accident.  But  the  number  of  preventable  accidents  was 
still  so  alarmingly  great  that  it  was  felt  that  no  more  important 
question  could  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Commission. 

It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  hold  a  conference  or  congress 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Commission  and  to  invite  to  it  all  per- 
sons who  might  be  interested  in  the  question,  A  committee  was 
formed  under  the  chairmanship  of  Commissioner  LJ^lch,  on  which 
were  represented  various  groups  interested  in  the  subject.  A  call 
was  issued  for  the  congress  and  more  than  10,000  invitations 
were  sent  out  to  factory  owners  and  organizations  of  workmen. 
The  congress  assembled  in  Syracuse  on  December  11,  1916,  and 
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continued  in  session  four  days.  An  excellent  program  was 
arranged,  including  speakers  of  wide  reputation  and  special  infor- 
mation in  their  respective  fields.  The  congress  was  very  well 
attended  not  only  by  employers  and  shop  superintendents,  but 
also  by  many  representatives  of  the  workmen  themselves,  who 
recognized  in  the  education  of  the  workmen  in  proper  safety  stand- 
ards, a  work  of  equal  importance  with  the  education  of  the  shop 
owner  to  the  desirability  of  providing  machine  safeguards  and 
safe  working  conditions.  So  great  a  success  was  this  first  safety 
congress,  that  it  is  hoped  to  establish  it  as  a  regular  annual  fea- 
ture of  the  industrial  life  of  the  State,  and  it  is  earnestly  recom- 
mended that  the  Legislature  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  cai^ 
rying  on  this  feature  of  the  Commission's  activities. 

The  proceedings  of  the  fii'st  safety  congress  appear  as  mi 
appendix  to  this  report  and  have  also  been  published  by  the  Com- 
mission in  pamphlet  form. 

The  thanks  of  the  Commission  are  extended  to  all  who  so  ear- 
nestly worked  to  bring  about  the  greatest  good  through  this  con- 
gress. Particularly,  however,  the  Commission  desires  to  acknowl- 
edge the  assistance  of  the  National  Safety  Council  and  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Safetv,  as  well  as  that  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  Associated  Manufacturers  and  Merchants,  and  the 
National  Civic  Federation. 

LEGISLATION 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  attitude  of  labor  and 
the  employers  of  labor  in  the  matter  of  legislation  during  the 
session  of  the  Legislature  in  1916.  Very  largely  through  the 
spirit  of  co-operation  and  understanding  brought  about  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Industrial  Council,  representatives  of  interests 
desiring  legislation  on  various  subjects  affecting  labor  and  indus- 
try, met  together  in  conference  at  Albany,  and  the  various  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Labor  and  Workmen's  Compensation 
Laws 'were  submitted  for  mutual  consideration  and  discussion. 
The  members  of  the  Industrial  Commission  met  with  these  repre- 
sentatives, and  before  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  prac- 
tical agreement  had  been  reached  on  all  proposed  measures. 
These  interests  then  joined  with  the  Commission  in  presenting 
this  agreed  program  to  the  Legislature. 
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LABOR  LAW 

Among  the  various  perplexing  questions  involved  in  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children,  none  has  presented  a  sharper  divi- 
sion of  opinion  than  that  affecting  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  in 
canneries.  This  question  had  come  up  in  each  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature for  years,  the  canners  seeking  relief  from  what  they 
regarded  as  the  very  burdensome  provisions  of  the  law,  which 
they  claimed  restricted  their  output  and  often  resulted  in  waste 
and  loss  of  perishable  product,  due  to  their  inability  to  lawfully 
employ  their  female  workers  long  enough  hours  to  process  and 
pack  the  vegetables  or  fruit  that  at  times  were  delivered  in  large 
quantities,  due  to  sudden  ripening.  These  efforts  have  always 
been  strenuously  resisted,  and  the  controversies  that  have  arisen 
over  the  question  have  at  times  been  very  acrimonious.  With 
a  desire  to  reach  a  basis  for  an  agreement  on  this  most  trouble- 
some question,  so  that  the  women  and  children  workers  might 
be  adequately  protected,  and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  seasonal 
diificulties  of  the  canners,  the  Commission  called  a  public  hear- 
ing on  the  question,  and  invited  the  New  York  State  Canners 
Association  to  present  their  needs,  and  also  invited  various  public 
bodies  and  public  spirited  organizations  to  be  represented. 

The  Commission  had  in  the  preceding  season  caused  a  very 
close  and  intensive  study  to  be  made  of  the  canning  question  by 
one  of  the  Department's  experts,  who  visited  all  the  various  can- 
ning establishments,  studied  the  working  and  housing  conditions 
of  the  workers,  and  also  looked  closely  into  the  matter  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  farmers,  who  raise  the  product  for  the  can- 
neries. The  medical  inspectors  of  the  Department  also  made 
careful  observations  of  the  effects  of  the  canning  work  upon  the 
health  of  the  workers. 

With  these  reports  before  them,  and  as  a  result  of  the  expres- 
sions of  opinion  at  the  public  conference,  thfe  Commission  felt 
justified  in  presenting  a  measure  to  the  Legislature  which  in 
their  opinion  would  have  met  the  situation  from  ever^''  viewpoint. 
The  measure  would  have  adequately  protected  the  workers  from 
unduly  long  hours,  would  have  granted  certain  relief  to  the  can- 
ning industry  and  would  have  permitted  a  limited  amount  of  over- 
time in  emergencies,  properly  limited  and  under  the  regulation 
and  control  of  the  Industrial  Commission. 
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In  the  ^legislature,  however,  this  measure  was  combined  with 
various  other  proposed  amendments  to  the  Labor  Law,  in  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Labor  Law  generally,  commonly  called  the  "  omni- 
bus labor  bill."  This  bill  contained  the  various  proposed  amend- 
ments suggested  by  the  Commission  and  the  agreed  program  of 
the  labor  and  manufacturing  interests.  It  also  combined  some 
other  provisions  which  had  not  been  generally  agreed  to  in 
advance.  The  bill  contained  many  admirable  provisions.  Some 
other  provisions  were  the  subject  of  bitter  attack.  The  bill  was 
passed  and  a  full  public  hearing  on  it  was  ordered  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  hearing  was  attended  by  a  great  number  of  persons, 
who  voiced  their  opposition.  The  provisions  that  were  most 
attacked  were  the  canneries  provision,  the  amendment  that  would 
have  pei-mitted  under  control  of  the  Commission  a  limited  amount 
of  overtime  in  case  of  breakage  of  machinfery,  and  the  provisiou 
changing  the  number  of  square  feet  of  floor  area  in  a  factory 
building  for  which  an  additional  exit  is  required. 

The  bill  failed  of  approval  by  the  Governor  who  pointed  out 
in  his  veto  memorandum  that  the  harm  resulting  from  these  pro- 
visions more  than  outweighed  the  good  that  might  come  from  the 
other  provisions.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Commission  to  resub- 
mit to  the  Legislature  at  this  time  a  number  of  proposed  amend- 
ments that  were  included  in  last  year's  bill  to  which  no  exception 
can  well  be  taken  in  the  hope  that,  unhampered  by  provisions  that 
are  sure  to  lead  to  controversy,  they  may  this  year  become  law.* 

COMPENSATION  LAW 

As  the  result  of  its  close  observation  of  the  working  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Law  and  the  practical  questions  that 
had  presented  themselves  in  the  course  of  its  administration,  the 
Industrial  Commission  presented  to  the  last  Legislature  a  consid- 
erable number  of  proposed  amendments  to  the  law.  These  matters 
were  all  considered  in  conferences  with  representatives  of  employ- 
ers and  workingmen,  and  submitted  to  the  Industrial  Council. 
As  a  result  an  act  was  passed  and  signed  by  th6  Governor,  which 
amended  the  Compensation  Law  in  many  important  respects.- 
These  amendments  took  effect  June  1,  1916. 

*  The  amendments  of  law  (other  tban  the  Compeneation  Law)  recommended  by  the  Coramis- 
don  for  paeeage  in  1917  were  embodied  in  bills  introdured  as  Senate  BiUs  Nos.  1126»  1127. 1128 
and  1120  CPrinted  Noa.  1336»  1387, 1338  and  1330  respectively). 
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Not  only  was  the  law  made  to  apply  to  many  employments 
that  were  actually  hazardous  and  which  had  seemingly  heen  over- 
looked in  the  law  as  originally  drawn,  but  it  also  was  made  to 
apply  to  all  hazardous  employments  carried  on  by  the  State  or 
any  municipal  corporation  or  other  political  subdivision  of  the 
State.  Thus  employees  in  the  public  service  are  now  put  on  the 
same  basis  as  those  of  private  employers  so  far  as  compensation 
for  accidental  injury  goes. 

Another  very  important  amendment  was  that  providing  for  an 
elective  system  for  extending  the  Compensation  Law  to  employees 
who  are  not  otherwise  under  the  mandatory  provisions  of  the 
law.  It  is  now  permitted  any  employer  And  his  employees  by 
their  joint  action  to  bring  themselves  under  the  operation  of  the 
law.  Such  election  is  evidenced  on  the  part  of  the  employer  by 
his  posting  of  notices 'in  his  place  of  employment,  in  a  form  pre 
scribed  by  the  Commission,  notifying  his  employees  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  elected  to  bring  himself  under  the  Compensation  Law 
and  stating  that  he  has  secured  the  payment  of  compensation  in 
one  of  the  ways  provided  in  the  law.  At  the  same  time  he  must 
notify  the  Commission  of  that  fact,  and  upon  receiving  the 
approval  of  the  Commission,  his  election  is  complete.  All 
employees  are  deemed  to  have  accepted  the  election  of  the 
employer,  unless  they  individually  notify  the  Commission  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  come  under  the  law.  Any  such  employee,  if 
not  engaged  in  one  of  the  hazardous  employments  enumerated  in 
the  law,  retains  his  original  status  and  the  employer's  liability  to 
him  remains  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  employer  gave  notice 
of  his  election  to  come  under  the  Compensation  Law. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  great  proportion  of  employers,  some 
of  whose  employees  were  under  the  law  and  others  were  not,  have 
filed  notices  of  their  election  to  cover  all  their  employees  under 
the  law,  these  notices  affecting  many  thousands ,  of  employees. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  but  one  employee  in  the  whole  State 
has  filed  a  notice  refusing  to  como  under  the  provisions  of  the 
law  when  his  employer  elected  to  do  so. 

Another  amendment  related  to  the  expenses  of  the  State  Insur- 
ance Fund.  Under  the  original  act  the  expenses  of  administering 
the  State  Fund  were  to  be  paid  by  the  State  until  July  1,  1913. 
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By  the  amendment,  the  expense  of  administration  was  shifted  to 
the  State  Fund  itself  on  July  1,  1917,  a  year  earlier  than  orig- 
inally contemplated.  The  State  Fund  had  exceeded  expectations 
of  some  in  the  amount  of  its  business  and  its  strength  and  it 
was  found  that  it  might  safely  be  placed  upon  a  self-sustaining 
basis.  On  June  30,  1917,  therefore,  the  Commission  will  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  expense  of  administration  during  the  preced- 
ing year  and  will  then  cause  the  State  Fund  to  reimburse  that 
amount  to  the  State  Treasury. 

Probably  no  more  important  amendment  was  made,  however, 
than  that  which  placed  the  State  Fund  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  insofar  as  concerns  the 
adequacy  of  its  reserves,  and  its  investments.  The  Commission 
welcomes  gladly  this  supervision.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  security  of  payment  of  compensation  to  injured  workmen  can- 
not be  made  too  safe.  This  can  only  be  guaranteed  by  adequate 
and  safe  reserves  being  set  aside  to  meet  such  future  payments. 
The  Commission  has  never  doubted  the  ample  security  of  its 
reserves,  nor  the  methods  of  computing  them,  and  is  confident  that 
any  examination  by  the  Insurance  Department  will  disclose  the 
sound  condition  of  the  Fund.  There  should  be  no  controversy  on 
such  a  question,  however,  and  as  an  added  factor  of  safety  in  the 
public  interest,  the  Superintendent  should  have  this  right  of  exam- 
ination. This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance  has  any  right  to  supervise  the  premium  rates  charged 
by  the  State  Fund,  except  that  if  insufficient  rates  were  charged, 
they  would  necessarily  be  reflected  in  impaired  or  inadequate 
reserves. 

The  Superintendent  of  Insurance  has  begun  his  examination 
of  the  State  Fund  under  this  law,  the  results  of  which  will  be 
made  public  as  soo^  as  completed. 

The  other  amendments  to  the  Compensation  Law  had  chiefly 
to  do  with  perfecting  the  provisions  in  regard  to  matters  of  pro- 
cedure, and  some  of  tho  definitions. 

In  its  requests  for  -  appropriations,  the  Commission  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
claim  examining  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Compensation.  Under 
the  present  system  all  claims  outside  of  2^  ew  York  City  and  Long 
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Island  are  sent  to  the  Albany  office,  where  the  papers  are  examined 
and  the  dockets  made  up,  and  all  awards  made  except  those  in 
which  special  hearings  are  required.  When  special  hearings  are 
necessary,  or  additional  information  required,  the  papers  are  sent 
by  the  Albany  office  to  the  branch  office  nearest  the  home  of  the 
claimant,  or  the  place  where  the  accident  occurred.  This  method 
has  led  to  no  little  confusion  and  delays  at  times.  It  is  proposed 
under  the  reorganization  plan  to  have  small  examining  units  in 
each  of  the  branch  offices  and  to  have  all  claims  originating  in 
the  upstate  districts  handled  in  the  local  offices.  The  Commis- 
sion believes  this  will  result  in  greater  convenience  to  claimants 
and  employers,  as  well  as  saving  time  and  confusion. 

A  matter  of  grave  concern  to  the  Commission  has  been  the 
security  of  long  term  awards  and  widows'  pensions  which  are 
likely  to  extend  over  a  period  of  years,  where  the  awards  are 
against  mutual  insurance  companies  and  self  insurers.  In  the 
case  of  self  insurers,  their  liability  for  compensation  is  secured 
by  the  deposit  of  bonds  with  the  Commission,  equal  in  amount 
to  six  months  premium  in  the  State  Fund  upon  their  payroll 
exposure.  This  deposit  of  securities  is  ordinarily  sufficient  to 
cover  current  losses.  It  is  wholly  insufficient  to  secure  current 
losses  with  the  addition  of  the  growing  accumulation  of  long 
term  and  death  claims.  Further,  while  the  financial  condition 
of  a  self  insurer  mav  be  excellent  at  this  time,  the  Commission 
cannot  be  sure  of  its  condition  ten,  twenty  or  perhaps  forty  years 
from  now,  when  some  of  these  claims  might  still  be  running.  To 
meet  this  difficulty,  therefore,  the  Commission,  by  resolution 
adopted  May  31,  1916,  required  all  self  insurers  and  mutual  com- 
panies to  pay  to  the  Commission,  in  trust,  the  present  values  of 
all  death  claims  for  which  they  were  liable  as  determined  by  the 
actuary  of  the  Commission.  This  action  was  taken  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  27  of  the  Compensation  Law  which  fur- 
ther provides  that  when  such  payment  to  the  Commission  is  made, 
all  liabilitr  of  the  employer  or  insurance  carrier  under  the  award 
shall  cease.  There  was  thus  accumulated  a  large  fund,  which 
constituted  an  aggregate  trust  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  claim- 
ants in  the  various  cases  aifected.  The  right  of  the  Commission 
to  make  this  order,  however,  was  challeDged  in  the  case  of  Ida 
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Adams  v.  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railway  Company.  In 
that  case  the  Appellate  Division,  and  later  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
(175  App.  Div.  714;  affirmed  220  N.  Y.  579)  held  that  the  Com- 
mission had  no  such  authority  as  it  had  assumed  and  consequently 
it  followed  that  the  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission  was 
illegally  held  and  must  be  returned.  The  Commission,  under  the 
advice  of  the  Attorney-General,  has  ordered  that  all  amounts  paid 
into  such  fund  be  returned  less  the  amounts  already  paid  by  the 
Commission  to  the  various  claimants,  and  ordered  the  companies 
against  whom  the  awards  were  originally  made  to  resume  the  peri- 
odical payments  of  compensation  under  the  several  awards. 

The  Commission  has  held  conferences  with  representatives  of 
the  companies  affected  and  many  of  them  are  desirous  that  they 
be  allowed  to  pay  in  all  such  long  term  awards,  and  thereby  secure 
a  discharge  of  future  liability  under  them.  To  that  end,  an 
amendment  has  been  drawn  to  section  27  so  as  to  make  entirelv 
clear  the  right  of  the  Commission  to  call  in  such  capitalized  claims 
and  thereby  protect  the  future  payments  to  widows.  It  is  ear- 
nestly to  be  hoped  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  in 
this  regard  will  be  adopted.* 

'     FACTORY  INSPECTION 

The  most  important  legislation  passed  during  the  last  year 
affecting  factory  inspection  was  the  so-called  Lockwood-Ellen- 
bogen  law,  designed  to  centralize  inspections  in  the  city  of  Xew 
York  and  to  avoid  duplications  between  the  State  and  city  depart- 
ments. This  law  did  not  go  completely  into  effect  until  October  1, 
1916.  Under  its  provisions,  responsibility  for  all  matters  affect- 
ing the  construction  or  alteration  of  factory  buildings  in  Xew 
York  City,  especially  those  matters  relating  to  exits,  fire  proofing 
of  stairways,  and  fire  escapes,  was  taken  from  this  Commission 
and  lodged  with  the  local  authorities. 

In  a  general  way,  this  law  requires  the  fire  commissioner  of 
Xew  York  City  to  make  all  inspections  and  issue  all  orders  for 
violations  of  the  structural  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law.  The 
superintendent  of  buildings  of  each  borough  is  empowered  to 

*  Tbu  and  other  amendmenta  of  the  Compensation  Law  which  were  recommended  by  the 
Commiasion  for  passage  in  1917  were  emboidiei  in  a  bill  introduced  as  Senate  Bill  No.  803 
CPrinted  Na  103^). 
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supervise  all  new  construction  work  and  all  alterations  made  in 
compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  fire  commissioner  and  to 
examine  all  plans  for  the  construction  or  alteration  of  factory 
buildings  and  to  approve  the  same  when  they  are  found  to  be  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law  and  the  Indus- 
trial Code. 

To  review  orders  of  the  fire  commissioner  or  a  decision  of  the 
superintendent  of  buildings  there  was  created  a  Board  of  Appeals, 
and  to  exercise  the  power  to  vary  in  particular  cases  provisions 
of  the  Labor  Law  or  the  Industrial  Code,  there  was  created  a 
Board  of  Standards  and  Appeals.  The  Board  of  Standards  and 
Appeals  also  has  power  .to  adopt  new  rules  and  regulations  extend- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law,  which  rules  when  so  adopted 
shall  supersede  the  Industrial  Code  within  the  city  of  Xew  York. 

The  effect  of  this  law  was  to  place  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Labor  Law  in  the  same  city  departments  that 
had  to  do  with  the  enforcement  of  other  laws  and  city  ordinances 
and  rules  relating  to  buildings.  This  made  a  uniform  and  simpler 
procedure  for  factor;;  owners,  builders  and  architects  and  resulted 
in  a  more  direct  re:  ponsibility  of  the  local  authorities. 

This  transfer  of  authority  was  made  without  serious  difficulty, 
although  an  immense  amount  of  labor  was  involved  in  transmit- 
ting to  the  fire  department  certified  copies  of  the  records  of  this 
Department  relating  to  exits  in  the  thousands  of  factory  build- 
ings in  Xew  York  City. 

There  has,  however,  been  no  lessening  in  the  number  of  factory 
inspections  required.  But  relieving  the  factory  inspectors  from 
the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  exit  law,  has  given  them  more 
time  to  devote  to  other  matters  coming  within  this  Department's 
jiirisdiction,  such  as  sanitation,  child  labor  and  illegal  hours  of 
women,  safeguarding  of  machinery,  etc. 

The  Bureau  of  Inspection  has  made  a  determined  effort  to  hunt 
out  and  prosecute  deliberate  violations  of  the  laws  with  regard 
to  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  minors.*' 

The  general  shortage  of  labor  has  been  'seized  upon  in  many 
instances  to  justify  working  illegal  hours.  'The  records  of  the 
Bureau  of  Inspection  show  an  increasing  number  of  violations 
detected  and  prosecuted. 
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In  the  State  outside  of  New  York  City,  the  factory  inspectors 
still  have  to  devote  much  of  their  time  and  attention  to  enforcing 
the  exit  laws.  The  greatly  increasing  number  of  compliances 
and  decreasing  number  of  outstanding  uncomplied  orders  demon- 
strates that  the  safety  laws  enacted  in  1913,  and  the  Industrial 
Code  rules  adopted  supplementary  to  them,  are  now  rapidly  being 
complied  with,  and  the  Commission  can  now  look  forward  to  a 
time  in  the  not  far  distant  future  when  all  old  factory  buildings 
will  have  been  brought  into  conformity  with  the  law. 

No  great  trouble  is  experienced  with  new  factory  buildings. 
Architects  and  builders  are  becoming  more  familiar  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law  and  anxious  to  have  their  buildings  con- 
f  oiTU  thereto  in  the  first  instance. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  mercantile  and 
tenement  inspections.  The  Division  of  Homework  Inspection 
worked  in  close  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Health  in 
New  York  City  last  summer  during  the  severe  epidemic  of  infan- 
tile paralysis.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Commission,  the  chief 
of  that  division  revoked  promptly  the  license  of  every  tenement 
house  in  which  homework  was  conducted  as  soon  as  the  health 
department  reported  a  case  of  infantile  paralysis  therein.  No 
such  revoked  license  was  renewed  until  the  health  authorities 
advised  that  all  danger  of  infection  had  passed. 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  SECTION  3  OF  THE  LABOR  XAW  TO  EMPLOYEES 

IN  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

The  State  Department  of  Labor  has  encountered  difficulties  in 
enforcing  the  eight-hour  and  prevailing-rate-of-wages  provisions 
of  Labor  Law,  Section  3,  because  of  alleged  conflicting  provisions 
in  the  Insanity  Law,  Sections  49  and  50,  and  the  State  Finance 
Law,  Section  17. 

A  clause  of  Labor  Law,  Section  3,  provides:  "  Xothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  stationary  firemen  in  state 
hospitals,  nor  to  other  persons  regularly  employed  in  state  insti- 
tutions, except  mechanics  *  *  *."  The  italicized  phrases  in 
this  quotation  were  inserted  by  Laws  of  1913,  Chapter  494, 
amending  Section  3.  The  phrase  "  persons  regularly  employed 
in  state  institutions''  dates  from  Laws  of  1&99,  Chapter  567, 
amending  Section  3. 
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The  Insanity  Law,  Sectionfi  49  and  50,  at  the  time  of  the 
above  amendment  of  the  Labor  Law,  Section  3,  by  Laws  of  1913, 
Chapter  494,  regulated  the  salaries  and  wages  of  ofticei's  and 
employees  of  state  hospitals  for  the  insane.  Section  49  directed 
the  State  Hospital  Commission  to  fix  salaries  and  wages  other 
than  those  fixed  by  a  schedule  contained  in  Section  50. 

The  State  Finance  Law,  Section  17,  at  the  time  of  the  above 
amendment  of  the  Labor  Law,  Section  3,  by  Laws  of  1913,  Chap- 
ter 494,  contained  the  following  provision:  "The  state  comp- 
troller and  the  president  of  the  state  board  of  charities  shall  from 
time  to  time  classify  into  grades  the  officers  and  employees  of  the 
various  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions  required  by  law 
to  report  to  the  fiscal  supervisor  and  in  the  month  of  September 
of  each  year  recommend  to  the  governor  such  changes  in  the  sala- 
ries or  wages  of  such  officers  or  employees  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  as  may  seem  proper,  but  such  changes  shall  not  be  made 
unless  the  governor  shall  approve  the  same  in  writing.  Differ- 
ences in  the  expense  of  living  and  rates  of  wages  in  the  localities 
in  which  such  institutions  are  situate  may  be  considered.  The 
comptroller  shall  have  the  power  to  audit  subject  to  such  classi- 
fication." 

The  State  Hospital  Commission  contended  that  the  Lisanity 
Law,  Sections  49  and  50,  regulating  the  wages  of  mechanics  in 
state  hospitals,  prevailed  over  the  exception  of  the  Labor  Law, 
Section  3,  making  the  prevailing-rate-of-wages  provision  applicable 
to  mechanics  in  state  institutons.  The  Attomey-Oeneral's  office 
in  opinions  rendered  by  Attorney-General  Parsons  under  date  of 
November  20,  1914,  and  by  Attorney-General  Woodbury  under 
date  of  March  25,  1915  (Reports  of  'N.  Y.  State  Dept.  of  Labor, 
1914,  p.  30G,  and  1915,  p.  387),  refused  to  sustain  this  contention 
of  the  State  Hospital  Commission  and  held  that  the  prevailing- 
rate-of-wages  provision  applied  to  mechanics  in  state  hospitals. 
Thereafter,  Laws  of  1915,  Chapter  949,  added  to  the  Insanity 
Law,  Section  50,  words:  "The  provisions  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  employees  in  all  positions 
named  in  the  foregoing  schedules  shall  supersede  the  provisions 
of  any  other  general  or  special  law." 
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This  added  clause  would  seem  to  be  intended  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  except  the  mechanics  named  in  Section  50  from  the  pre- 
vailing-rate-of-wages  provision  of  the  Labor  Law,  Section  3, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Attomey-Geiierars  office  has 
rendered  an  opinion  so  construing  its  effect.  The  prevailing-rate 
of-wages  provision  would  seem,  however,  to  still  apply  to  wages 
of  state  hospital  mechanics,  such  as  printers,  fixed  under  the 
Insanity  Law,  Section  49. 

The  line  of  reasoning  of  the  two  opinions  of  the  Attorney- 
General's  office,  cited  above,  relative  to  the  prevailing-rate-of- 
wages  provision  would  seem  to  apply  equally  to  the  eight-hour 
provision  of  the  Labor  Law,  Section  3 ;  that  is,  mechanics  in  state 
hospitals  for  the  insane  are  protected  by  the  eight-hour  provision. 
The  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  appear  to  have  put  the  eight- 
hour  provision  into  effect.  As  showing  their  spirit  of  compli- 
ance, the  bill.  Senate  354,  introduced  in  the  Legislature  by  Sen- 
ator G.  L.  Thompson,  February  5,  1917,  eliminates  the  twelve- 
hour  shift  for  firemen  from  the  Insanity  Law,  Section  50. 

The  line  of  reasoning  of  the  two  opinions  of  the  Attomey- 
General's  office  cited  above  would  seem  to  hold  equally  for  the 
State  Finance  Law,  Section  17,  as  for  the  Insanity  Law,  Sections 
49  and  50;  that  is,  mechanics  in  state  institutions  required  to 
report  to  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  of  State  Charities  are  protected  by 
the  Labor  Law,  Section  3.  The  question  was  a  matter  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  State  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Salary  Classification  Commission  in  August,  1914. 
Firemen  of  the  State  Tuberculosis  Hospital  at  Ilayt>rook  and  of 
the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  at  Sonyea  had  complained  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  that  they  were  being  compelled  to  work 
more  than  eight  hours  a  day.  The  Commissioner  of  Labor,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Salary  Classification  Commission, 
took  the  position  that  firemen  in  State  hospitals  other  than  State 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  being  mechanics,  were  protected  by  the 
eight-hour  provision  of  the  Labor  Law,  Section  3.  In  reply  the 
Secretary  contended  that  the  phrase  "  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  apply  to  stationary  firemen  in  state  hospitals'' 
covered  state  hospitals  other  than  hospitals  for  the  insane. 
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The  Secretary  also  contended  that  wages  of  mechanics  in  insti- 
tutions required  to  report  to  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  of  State  Chari- 
ties were  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Salary  Classification  Com- 
mission under  the  State  Finance  Law,  Section  17,  quoted  above, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  prevailing-rate-of-wages  provision  of  the 
Labor  Law,  Section  3. 

The  Commissioner  of  Labor,  in  reply,  denied  the  coiTectnesa 
of  the  Secretary's  position  on  both  points.  He  suggested  that  the 
Secretary  obtain  an  opinion  from  the  Attomey-Ocneral.  The 
Secretary  promised  to  do  so.  In  a  communication  the  Attorney- 
General  appeared  to  sustain  the  Secretary  relative  to  hours  of  fire- 
men in  state  hospitals  other  than  hospitals  for  the  insane,  but  did 
not  touch  upon  the  relation  of  the  State  Finance  Law,  Section  17, 
to  the  Labor  Law,  Section  3,  in  the  matter  of  the  prevailing-rate- 
of-wages  clause. 

This  communication  does  not  appear  to  have  been  submitted 
to  the  attention  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  or  to  have  been 
published  either  in  the  Attorney-General's  Opinions  for  1914  or 
in  the  report  of  the  State  Department  of  Labor  for  1914.  In  a 
letter  to  a  complaining  fireman  of  Sonyea  under  date  of  May  18, 
1915,  eight  months  after  the  above-mentioned  communication,  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  appears  not  to  have  known  of  any  response 
whatever  from  the  Attorney-General's  office  to  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Salary  Classification  Commission  for  an  opinion. 
The  power  of  the  Salar}^  Classification  Commission  to  fix  wage 
rates  other  than  the  prevailing  rates  of  the  localities  for  mechanics 
in  state  institutions  reporting  to  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  appears 
not  to  have  been  directly  ruled  upon  by  the  Attorney-General's 
office  relative  to  the  effect  of  the  phrase  *' except  mechanics"  upon 
the  Lisanity  Law,  Sections  49  and  50,  woul<l  seem  to  hold  good 
for  its  effec^t  ujK)n  the  State  Finance  Law,  Section  17. 

The  application  of  the  Labor  Law,  Section  3,  to  employees  of 
state  institutions  not  regularly  emy^loyed  has  hardly  been  ques- 
tioned. The  Attorney-'Generars  office,  in  an  opinion  of  Aiigust  l7, 
1910  (Annual  Report  of  the  State  Department  of  Labor,  1910, 
p.  319),  held  that  detenuination  whether  employees  are  regular 
or  not  is  "  a  question  of  fact  in  each  instance  "  and  that  "  neither 
the  nature  of  the  work  nor  the  ajipropriation  from  which  they  are 
to  be  paid  has  any  connection  with  the  determination.'^ 
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Granted  that  the  Labor  Law,  Section  3,  as  amended  by  Laws  of 
1913,  Chapter  494-,  applies  to  mechanics  regularly  employed  in 
state  institutions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Hospital 
Commission  and  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  of  State  Charities,  as  well 
as  to  mechanics  regularly  employed  in  all  other  state  institutions, 
the  question  has  arisen,  "  What  are  mechanics  ?  " 

The  Attomey-GeneraPs  oflSce,  in  an  opinion  of  July  3,  1913 
(Annual  Report  of  Department  of  Labor,  1913,  p.  269),  adopted 
the  definition  of  a  mechanic  given  in  the  Century  Dictionary  and 
in  an  opinion  of  November  12,  1913  (/d.,  p.  271),  specified  cer- 
tain employees  as  coming  within  the  definition,  namely: 

Engineers  and  their  assistants^  including  engineers  of  the  marine  and  rail- 
way departments  of  the  Manhattan  and  Willard  State  Hospitals  (except  chief 
engineers  performing  no  manual  labor  of  their  trades). 

Linemen. 

Plumbers  and  steamfitters  and  their  helpers. 

Firemen,  including  firemen  in  the  marine  and  railway  departments  of  Man- 
hattan and  WiUard  State  Hospitals. 

Master  mechanics  when  performing  manual  labor  of  their  trades. 

Carpenters. 

Painters. 

Tinsmiths. 

Shop  foremen. 

Tailors,  including  skiUed  female  assistants. 

Shoemakers. 

Blacksmiths. 

Pilots  (Manhattan  State  Hospital). 

Brakeman   ^ 

Trackman    V  (Willard  State  Hospital). 

Trainman    j 

Printers  "I ' 

Compositor 

Pressfeeders  ■  (Utica  State  Hospital). 

Ruler 

Binder  and  helper  J 

Quarrymen  exercising  special  skill. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  other  state  institution  employees 
who  come  within  the  Century  Dictionary's  definition  of  a 
mechanic.  The  above-cited  opinion  of  July  3,  1913,  refers  to 
interpretation  of  the  term  "mechanics"  by  the  courts  in  actual 
practice,  which  interpretation  has  been  set  forth  in  5  Words  and 
Phrases,  4457,  and  names  barbers,  carpenters,  plasterers  and 
printers  as  so  covered  by  universal  court  interpretation. 

The  questions  "  What  the  state  hospitals  ? "  and  "  What  are 
mechanics?"  have  been  noticed.  Two  other  and  broader  ques- 
tions lie  behind  the  application  of  the  Labor  Law,  Section  3, 
namely,  "What  are  state  institutions?"  and  "What  are 
employees  ? " 
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If  it  is  desired  to  completely  clear  up  the  situation  and  bring 
mechanics  of  state  institutions  affected  by  the  Insanity  Law, 
Sections  49  and  50,  and  the  State  Finance  Law,  Section  17, 
within  the  eight-hour  law  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  one  way  of 
accomplishing  the  result  would  be  by  amendments  to  the  Insanity 
Law,  the  State  Finance  Law  and  the  State  Charities  Law.  This 
might  be  more  effective  than  to  attempt  to  amend  the  Labor  Law, 
though  that  could  be  undertaken  also. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  EIGHT-HOUR  LAW  (LABOR  LAW,  SECTION  3) 

TO  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

Cov/rt  Opinions. —  There  are  no  court  opinions.  There  have 
been  no  prosecutions  of  officers  of  state  institutions  for  violations 
of  the  Labor  Law,  Section  3. 

Attorney 'General^  s  Opim^ns. —  The  following  opinions  of  the 
Attorney-General's  office  are  pertinent: 

1.  Opinion  of  Attorney-General  O'Malley,  August  17,  1910. 

2.  Opinion  of  Attorney-General  Carmody,  July  3,  1913. 

3.  Opinion  of  Attorney-General  Carmody,  September  26,  1913. 

4.  Opinion  of  Attorney-General  Carmody,  November  12,  1913. 

5.  Opinion  of  Attorney-General  Parsons,  September  21,  1914. 

6.  Opinion  of  Attorney-General  Parsons,  November  20,  1914. 

7.  Opinion  of  Attorney-General  Woodbury,  November  8,  1916. 

8.  Opinion  of  Attorney-General  Woodbury,  March  25,  1915. 

9.  Opinion  of  Attorney-General  Woodbury,  January  20,  1915. 
10.  Opinion  of  Attorney-General  Woodbury,  March  23,  1916. 

All  of  these  opinions,  with  exception  of  the  opinions  dated 
September  26.  1913,  September  21,  1914,  and  March  23,  1916, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  State  Department  of 
Labor.  Copies  of  the  September  21,  1914,  and  March  23,  1916, 
opinions  are  as  follows: 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL 

Septemher  21,  1914. 

Hon.  Robebt  W.  Hnx,  Secretary,  BaUury  Clas9ific<Uion  Commission,  Albany, 
N,  T. 

My  Dcab  Dr.  Hnx. —  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  relative  to 
the  application  of  Section  3  of  the  Labor  Law  in  regard  to  stationary  firemen 
in  state  hospitals  other  than  state  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

After  a  rather  careful  examination  of  the  Statute  Law,  it  appears  that 
the  term  "state  hospital's"  has  never  been  definitely  confined  to  the  state 
asylums  or  hospitals  for  the  insane.  I  believe  that  "  state  institutions  "  is  a 
broader  term  and  when  used  generally,  applies  to  institutions  like  Raybrook, 
Craig  Colony,  St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital  as  well  as  others  not  having 
hospital  features.  iBut  the  term  "  state  hospital  "  may  by  its  obvious  applica- 
tion include  state  hospitals  of  all  kinds,  although  I  will  confess  that  generally 
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in  its  more  common  application  it  has  been  restricted  to  state  hospitals  for 
the  insane.  However,  as  I  liave  said,  the  term  has  never  received  any  definition 
in  our  Statute  Law.  The  fact  that  "  state  institutions  "  and  ''  state  hospitals  " 
are  used  in  the  same  sentence  in  the  law  now  considered  might  have  some 
bearing  if  there  were  any  reason  for  applying  a  definite  restriction  to  the 
term  '^  state  hospital."  I  do  not  want  to  give  to  either  term  a  fixed  meaning, 
but  it  is  my  opinion  that  as  used  here,  no  distinction  was  made  between  the 
ordinary  state  hospitals  and  state  hospitals  fot*  the  insane.  If  any  distinction 
was  intended  to  be  nuide  between  state  institutions  and  state  hospitals,  it 
was  that  state  institutions  should  include  also  those  establishments  of  the 
state  without  hospital  features. 

Yours  very  truly, 

James  A.  Pabsotts, 

A  ttomejf-General, 
(Signed)     By  Edwabd  G.  Gbiffin, 

Deputy  Attorney-General. 

March  23,  1916. 

V.  T.   Holland,   Esq.,   Aseistant  Secretary,   State  Industrial  Commission, 
Albany,  N,  Y. 

Dkab  Sib. — I  have  your  letter  of  March  21, 1916,  inquiring  whether  assistant 
engineers  employed  in  the  Craig  Colony  come  within  the  rule  of  section  3 
of  the  Labor  Law,  prohibiting  more  than  eight  hours  work  except  in 
emergency. 

Section  3  of  the  Labor  Law  as  amended  by  chap.  494  of  the  Laws  of  1913, 
provides  in  part  as  follows: 

Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  for  all  classes  of  employees 
in  this  state  except  those  eilgaged  in  farm  or  domestic  service  unless  other- 
wise provided  by  law.  *  ♦  •  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
apply  to  stationary  firemen  in  state  hospitals,  nor  to  other  persons  regularly 
employed  in  state  institutions  except  mechanics.     •     •     • 

It  is  clear  that  Craig  Colony  is  a  "  state  institution  "  within  the  definition 
of  that  term  adopted  by  the  various  attorneys  general  in  construing  this 
section  of  the  Labor  Law,  and  within  the  tests  applied  in  Matter  of  Bums  vs. 
Fox,  98,  A.  D.  507. 

That  mechanics  employed  in  state  institutions  are  protected  in  their  hours 
of  labor  as  well  as  in  their  right  of  compensation  by  section  3  of  the  Labor 
Law,  was  held  by  Attorney-General  Carmody  in  an  opinion  dated  July  3, 
1913  (Report  of  the  Attomey-.General,  1913,  page  453). 

That  an  assistant  steam  engineer  is  a  "  mechanic  "  within  the  meaning  of 
section  3  of  the  Labor  Law  was  also  determined  by  Attorney-General  Carmody 
in  an  opinion  dated  November  12,  1913  (Report  of  the  Attorney-General,  1913, 
page  656).  He  there  held  that  in  state  hospitals  the  employees  in  the 
engineer's  department,  except  the  chief  engineer,  are  mechanics.  Tliere  is 
no  reason  for  a  different  rule  in  the  Craig  Colony. 

I  therefore  advise  you  that  the  operation  of  a  power  plant  with  two  shifts 
of  twelve  hours  each  is  in  contravention  of  section  3  of  the  Labor  Low. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  E.  WOODBUBY, 

A  ttomey-General. 
By  J.  S.  Y.  IviNS, 

Deputy  Attorney-General, 
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BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  has  proven  of  increas- 
ing value  to  the  State.  Although  the  past  year  has  been  one  of 
abnormal  industrial  activity  and  unemployment  has  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  the  number  of  persons  for  whom  jobs  have  been 
procured  has  increased,  and  employers  seeking  help  have  been  put 
in  touch  with  people  competent  to  fill  their  positions.  Advisory 
committees  have  been  formed  in  the  cities  where  branch  employ- 
ment offices  are  maintained  and  the  effort  has  been  to  obtain  and 
merit  the  confidence  of  the  public.  Employers  have  increasingly 
given  the  bureau  opportunities  to  supply  skilled  help  and  even  in 
some  cases  to  fill  technical  or  professional  positions.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  Commission's  conception  of  the  proper 
function  of  the  Employment  Bureau  than  that  it  exists  only  to 
supply  cheap  labor  and  that  it  caters  only  to  the  "  down  and  out." 

In  our  last  report  we  called  attention  to  the  need  for  establish- 
ing additional  employment  offices.  Although  the  funds  have  not 
been  provided  to  establish  new  offices,  yet  through  the  generous 
assistance  of  public  spirited  citizens  in  their  communities,  it  has 
been  possible  to  open  small  offices,  under  the  charge  of  one  Assist- 
ant Superintendent,  in  Auburn,  Oswego,  the  Williamsburgh  sec- 
tion of  Brooklyn,  and  in  Long  Island  City.  In  these  cases  the 
department  has  furnished  one  employee  from  the  force  of  the 
larger  offices,  while  office  space  and  financial  assistance  have  been 
rendered  by  the  local  chambers  of  commerce  or  other  public 
associations. 

The  Commission  desires  to  call  attention  to  the  need,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Employment  Bureau,  of  establishing  juvenile 
placement  divisions.  The  ranks  of  the  workers  of  the  Stat6  are 
recruited  each  year  by  large  numbers  of  youths  and  girls  with 
whom  the  matter  of  employment  is  purely  haphazard  or  chance. 
Every  person  is  better  fitted  for  some  tasks  than  for  others.  No 
account  is  ordinarily  taken  of  the  beginner's  special  aptitude  for 
any  given  job.  The  boy  with  mechanical  genius  is  too  often 
found  working  as  a  delivery  boy  for  the  comer  grocery,  instead 
of  learning  a  skilled  trade  where  the  wages  are  good  and  chances 
of  steady  employment  excellent.  The  inviting  sign  *VBoy 
wanted''  has  too  often  been  the  determining  factor  in  a  boy's 


future  usefulness,  and  seldom  has  that  sign  marked  the  gateway 
to  success. 

Vocational  guidance  is  necessary  if  the  State  and  the  indi- 
vidual are  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  special  talents  or  adaptability 
of  the  individual.  It  is  respectfully  urged  that  now  is  the  logical 
and  proper  time  for  New  York  State  to  take  a  long  forward  step 
in  this  direction  by  providing  means  for  a  juvenile  placement 
bureau. 

BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  IMMIGRATION 

The  work  of  this  bureau,  under  the  limited  appropriations 
allowed  to  it,  Ijas  been  very  largely  directed  to  the  protection  and 
supervision  of  the  alien  population  resident  in  the  State.  Immi- 
gration has  been  at  the  lowest  limit  reached  in  many  years.  This 
would  seem,  however,  to  be  the  proper  time  for  farsighted  study 
of  the  immigrant  problems  and  preparation  for  the  great  stream 
of  immigration  that  will  undoubtedly  turn  to  our  shores  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  devastating  war  raging  in  Europe. 

'  While  immigration  from  Europe  has  dropped  to  a  low  limit, 
there  has  been  a  very  apparent  increase  in  the  number  of  laborers 
from  the  Spanish  speaking  countries  to  the  south  of  us  and  these 
have  called  for  the  special  watchfulness  of  the  bureau. 

INDUSTRIAL  CODS 

Good  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  the  Industrial 
Code.  While  for  a  time  the  work  of  the  deputy  commissioners 
in  this  bureau  was  very  largely  taken  up  with  the  consideration 
of  petitions  for  variations  from  the  law,  since  that  work  in  the 
city  of  New  York  has  been  transferred  to  the  city  authorities, 
the  bureau  has  begun  earnest  work  on  a  number  of  codes.  Volun- 
teer advisory  committees  have  been  formed  to  work  out  various 
codes.  The  following  codes  are  now  well  under  way:  Steam 
boilers,  mines,  quarries,  heating,  lighting  and  ventilation,  dan- 
gerous trades,  aisles  in  factories,  and  dangerous  machinery.  Con- 
sideration of  the  code  for  steam  boilers  is  practically  completed, 
and  that  code  will  doubtless  be  adopted  in  the  near  future. 

Special  comment  upon  the  work  of  the  other  bureaus  is  not 
deemed  necessary  at  this  time.  Reference  to  the  separate  bureau 
y^portfl  0ttbmitted  herewith  is  respectfully  invited. 
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Appended  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof  is  a  statement  of  the 
finances  of  the  Commission. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

John  Mitchell, 

Chairman^ 

Louis  WlARD, 

;  Commissioner y 

Edwaed  p.  Lyoit, 

Commissioner^ 
James  M.  Lynch, 

Commissumery 
Henby  D.  Sayee, 

Commissioner. 
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STATEMENT  OF  APPROPRIATIONS,  PAYMENTS  MADE  AND  EXPENSES,   NINE 

MONTHS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1916 

Appropriatiomb 
Unexpended  balances,  September  30, 1916: 

General  appropriation $228,629  10 

Special  appropriation 712  01 

9229,341  11 

Appropriation,  L.  1916,  Ch.  725 1«000,000  00 

Total $1,229,341  11 

Patmxntb  Madb 

October,  1915 $87,464  30 

November,  1915 106,878  78 

December,  1916 109,133  76 

January,  1916 107,652  29 

February,  1916 105,639  74 

March,  1916 106.676  34 

April.  1916 90,884  46 

May.  1916 126,096  68 

June,  1916 106.236  91 

944.662  26 

Caah  balance.  June  30,  1916 $284,678  86 

Subaequent  i)ayments $107,781  86 

Requisitions  outstanding 7.687  18 

116.469  04 

Returnable  to  State  Treasurer  or  for  reappropriation $169,209  82 


ExpvraxA'* 

October,  1915 $92,583  43 

November,  1915 106.361  24 

December.  1916 104,160  67 

January,  1916 102,147  90 

February,  1916 97,139  98 

March.  1916 112,571  63 

April,  1916 106,897  76 

May.  1916 106,450  81 

June,  1916 / 115, 109  13 

$943,422  64 

Unaudited  vouchers  and  open  requisitions 47,790  72 


Total  expenses $991 ,213  26 


*  Includes  jMiyrolls  and  vouchers  audited  in  each  month. 
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CLASSIFIED  EXPENSES  BV 


BuBXAU  OB  DnrisiON 


AOMINIOTRATION 

General 

Albany. 

Lsfal  Divirion 

Bureau  of  Secretary 

Bureau  of  Secretary  —  Albany 

Division  of  Cashier 

Division  of  Accounts 

Total  —  Administration 

BuBBAU  or  Wohjemen's  Compbkbation 

General 

Brooklyn  Office 

Albany  Office 

Syracuse  Office 

Rochester  Office 

Buffalo  Office , 

Division  of  State  Insurance  Fund 

General 

Subdivision  of  Actuary 

Subdivinon  of  Inspection 

Medical  Subdivision 

Division  of  Claims 

Division  of  Claims  —  Albany 

Medical  Subdivision 

Total  for  Bureau 

BuBEAU  or  iNBPXCnOlf 
General 

Division  of  Factory  Inspection ^ 

General 

Albany  Office 

Utica  Office 

Rochester  Office 

Buffalo  Office 

Division  of  Homework  Inspection 

Division  of  Mercantile  Inspection 

Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene 

Subdivision  of  Engineering 

Subdivision  of  Engineering  —  Albany 

Total  for  Bureau 

Bureau  or  Employment 

General *. 

Brooklyn  Office 

Albany  Office 

Ss^racuse  Office 

Rochester  Office 

Buffalo  Office ; 

Total  for  Bureau .'» 

Bureau  or  Statibtics  and  iNroRMATiox 

General 

Division  of  General  Labor  Statistics  —  Albany. . . 
Division  of  General  Labor  Statistics  —  New  York 

Division  of  Industrial  Directory 

Division  of  Industrial  Accidents  and  Diseases. . . . 

Division  of  Special  Investigations 

DivisiMi  of  Bulletin  and  Publicity 

Total  for  Bureau 


Salaries 


$40,103  23 

3,068  32 

26,772  11 

25,181  39 

7.795  83 

9,100  25 

11,451  03 


$123, e42  16 


$13,481  03 
5.880  86 
4.387  49 
6,222  51 
5,000  00 
6,216  62 


$90,824  40 


$67,081  02 

12,442  48 

8.268  33 

3,041  67 


$65,156  00 

10,310  36 

6,165  00 


Special 
services 


$56  03 


134  37 
055  28 


$1,145  68 


$62  00 

20  00 

243  20 


$15,406  84 


$14,832  16 
'"■674'74 


$22  30 


1.168  00 


Traveling 


$4,700  16 
00  01 
1,001  75 
520  17 
02  21 
51  03 
02  65 


Postage 


$260  87 
87  33 
225  40 
407  01 
143  51 
640  22 
42  25 


$7,530  78 


$421  62 
114  57 
478  10 
677  36 
506  00 
300  54 


$3,547  80 


$3,003  47 

25  10 

610  23 


$386  74 
500  61 
685  07 


$221,645  06  $16,022  34>  $7,800  30 


$6,315  00 


$150,267  10 


$05,040  16 
26.608  25 
14.506  45 
10.425  00 
12,578  33 


$030  05 


$2,370  07,$25.446  43 


$2,370  07  $11,258  73 
6.482  63 
3.030  05 
2,088  24 
1.676  88 


$18,814  10 

23.871  18 

31-,  173  40 

8.537  81 

3.475  00 


$251,443  86 


$2,072  38 

4,016  26 

5.065  80 

02  83 

88  10 


$3,310  02  $37,680  80 


$5,050  83 
0.435  60 
3.126*26 
5.220  33 
4,455  01 
4.236  08 


$15  50 


$31,525  10 


$472  22 
21  00 


63  03 
"2'i2 


$16  50 


$3,675  00 
0,312  07 
0.825  00 
3,358  05 
7,378  23 
5,850  00 
1,787  61 


$41,186  86! 


$558  37 


$445  24 

1,033  57 

618  77 


32  00 
177  26 
984  84 


$3,191  68 


$1,825  49 


$188  62 
92  28 
718  10 
194  50 
166  00 
109  70 


$7,186  53 


$7,186  53 


$5,958  94 

1.824  60 

35  09 


$16,464  36 


$13  02 


$1,985  79 


$1,218  29 
608  50 


90  00 
69  00 


$127  33 

277  37 

8  05 

14  88 

153  57 


$2,580  01 


$158  36 
100  25 
60  74 
52  00 
70  55 
37  10 


$470  09 

$578  34 

20 

30 

•608 
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as 


buai:a.us  axd  blvisxons 

Print  iag 

Stationery 

and  office 

Btipplies 

iMmat 

Telephone 

and 
t«legmpfa 

Miflcel- 
laneous 

Books, 
etc 

Furniture 

4ind 

fixtures 

General 

office 
'Mtpplies 

Total 

.-$582  00 
871  58 

$147  .2^ 

$2,367  86 

$405  44 
78 -67 
285  33 
456  68 
IM  26 
83  00 
145  -47 

$626  88 
60  60 
248  68 
1,005  14 
840  18 
315  68 
192  02 

fa7  00 

7  34 

851  60 

225  00 

236  63 

6  00 

'«2,207  00 

8  00 

606  00 

5,031  86 

286  70 

.20  35 

177  7B 

m  28 

**'i6» 
12  17 

il^,588  63 
3.7S2  12 

-S66  34 

Coo  96 

2  00 

732  21 

1,389  33 

36  50 

238  08 

269  51 

1.570  51 
2,857  79 

M.292<i9 
38.398  68 
'0,'086  82 

322  96 
1,356  8§ 

' '489  07 
760  60 

71 

11  rs 

11,367  25 
14,489  44 

$4,187  70 

$2,712  90 

$7,755  91 

$1,603  85 

$2,788  28 

f  1.382  47 

$6,924 *m 

9«6  571102,92543 

fgol  78 
35  00 

$137  35 
•64  06 

692  40 
82  55 
88  50 

158  32 

$1,929 '72 

800  00 

1,250  00 

686  64 

,         640  00 

832  00 

fI96» 
242  45 
TT3ld 
96  71 
S»8  54 
209  65 

$10  25 
63  60 

268  83 
76  29 

190  86 
27  66 

$7  00 

$330  66 

$3  00 

$17,658  47 
'7  ,"292  22 

•89  00 
45  30 

4  00 

13  85 

t 

50 
1  60 
8  25 

8.015  46 
8.'0IR>  46 

4t  30 

88  25 

9  00 
7  00 

186  23 
111  73 

7,2?9  B7 
7.W8  86 

9145,254  64 

^12,485  92 

$2,041  64 

!  "$6, 865 -61 

$866 '91 

$2,029  74 

$322^ 

$6,678  66 

$1«7  79 

TT2,12C  78 
159  44 
171  84 

$1,819  27 

103  56 

82  36 

36  45 

$6,517  36 
338  26 

"$379  99 
47  74 
45  61 
33  57 

fl,732  73 

216  06 

23  00 

57  95 

-$2^1  18 
16  75 
39  00 
45  70 

^,806^7 

244  17 

2  80 

125  42 

tIS5  354 

8  40 

30 

3  75 

lfn8.86310 

13,601  96 

9.142  47 

27  86 

3  947  11 

$6,134  97 
1,172  07 

$3,125  32 
224  12 
141  82 

$3,068  53 
250  00 
531  56 

$412  46 
37  72 
76  94 

$1,158  29 

362  62 

76  13 

$4  45 

$1,746  32 
175  43 
205  58 

$65  45  $87,239  76 

2  40    23,950  53 

15  15i     9,227  11 

78  42 

47  45 

$21,122  01 

$6,706  08 

$16,844  06 

$2,291  02 

$4,263  66 

$401  60 

$6,597  66 

$259  14  $321,326  88 

$662  21 

$6  59 

$1,399  91 

$111  25 

$0  36 

$374  15 

.    $721  00  $10,543  44 

$4,578  62 

$1,618  79 

$2,663  66 

$491  27 

$698  01 

$410  00 

$2,444  14 

$286  09  $202,250  96 

$2,949  22 
1,571  50 

$1,223  46 

351   18 

24  55 

19  30 

$2,488  66 

$245  56 

161  32 

77  58 

25 

6  56 

$402  21 

222  31 

61  24 

10  00 

2  25 

$406  00 

$1,890  81 

268  03 

96  60 

96  60 

92  10 

$274  49 
3  25 
2  65 

$119,777  56 
36,366  97 
18  912  52 
12.741  34 

24  50 
11  95 

175  00 

4  00 

21  45!                 30 

5  70 

14  452  57 

$1,260  00 

$163  22 

224  78 

64  51 

2  42 

159  74 

$676  53 
700  69 

$44  64 
60  06 

100  79 
36  64 
50  18 

$66  77 

146  92 

186  93 

2  34 

25  11 

$7  12 

'"os'to 

18  00 

$44  64 
75  42 

965  79 
39  60 
36  47 

$24,176  82 

1,366  44 
133  25 

$7  09 
24  02 

30,745  21 

37,821  42 

8,990  56 

4,025  85 

76  91 

169  13 

37  68 

$8,115  11    $2,240  05 

$5,609  92 

$894  83 

$1,126  44 

$533  82 

$3,980  21 

$1,038  20 

$318,554  26 

$775  49 
118  45 

$66  10 
180  32 

112  44 
89  79 

113  18 
86  52 

$508  27 
1 . 125  00 

$75  03 
355  59 
96  98 
144  04 
100  95 
138  53 

$59  76 
511  62 
236  31 
228  10 
173  29 
248  24 

$14  00 

$37  76 
144  25 
124  65 
99  30 
482  99 
193  54 

$0  45 
9  02 

$7,218  27 

12,016  69 

3  Q13  8Q 

156  51 

105  42 
73  10 
50  11 

450  00 
660  00 
905  00 

3  60 

4  00 

1  50 
7  15 
1  50 

6.457   11 
6.141   12 
5.898  S3 

$1,279  08 

$648  35 

$3,648  27 

$910  12 

$1,457  32 

$21  60 

$1,082  49! 

$19  62; 

$41,645  91 

$.3,623  99 

$60  02 
62  24 
40  86; 

5  62 
19  20 
12  08 

1  86 

$166  88 
15  77 
33  50 
18  38 
3  46 
35 
15  76 

$874  12 
64  70 
87  22 
16  34 
48  60 
20  78 
6  02 

$2  00 

$433  00 

25  27 

112  25 

SO  Ifi 

•0     CRQ     "Tt 

2,618  88 

#1/     10       <9if,Dt.n.i     » -x 

7  34    13,139  84 
89     11  048  2/1 

91  50 

$338  26 

120  88 

7  35      3.527  52 
2  40-      f  "^o  *>T 

55  28 

9  10 

8  50 

43  50 

6   11 2  4  't 

2. 866  19 

3  00 

5,686  48 

$9,385  22 

$201  88 

$338  26 

$254  10 

91.118  66 

$45  50i       $582  62 

I • — 

$18  13; 

— 1 

$56,921  55 
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CLASSIFIED  EXPENSES  BY  BUREAUS 


BUKKAU  OR  DlYISZON 


BuBSAU  OP  Industrixs  AKD  ImaOBATIOK 

General 

Buffalo  Office 


Total  for  Bureau 

Bureau  op  Fxrb  Hazards,  Boilers  and  Explobiveb.  . 

Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration 

Albany  Office 

New  York  Office 


Total  for  Bureau. 


Bureau  op  Industrial  Code 

Bureau  op  Pbintino 

General 


Grand  Total. 


Salaries 


$17,270  28 
1.886  90 


$10,157  18 


$14,304  35 


$8,287  50 
3,600  00 


$11,887  50 


$11,609  95 
5,615  81 


$732,017  83 


Special 
services 


$10  00 


$10  00 


=F 


$6  00 


$6  00 


$44  40 

250  66 


$21,704  84 


Traveling 


$1,737  22 
52  02 


Postage 


$1,726  06 
557  54 


$2,283  60 


$1,077  44 

9  90 

100  00 


$70,025  79 


$00  78 
30  00 


$1,789  24!       $120  78 
$7,985  50i       $178  00 


$68  58 


$68  58 


$34  86 

2,528  00 

50  00 


$24,927  81 
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AND  DIVISIONS  — (CwicZud-d). 


Printing 

Stationery 

and  office 

supplies 

Rent 

Telephone 

and 
telegraph 

Miscel. 
laneous 

Books, 
etc. 

Furniture 

and 
fixtures 

General 

office 
supplies 

Total 

$478  79 
51  04 

$137  09 

ft?  Ai.^  on 

$138  98 
50  50 

$425  40 
12  00 

$498  70 

$21   57123   129    7 

9  15          2Jtf)  00 

2,371 

$529  83 

$146  24 

$2,593  90 

$189  48 

$437  40 

$498  70 

$21  57 

$25,494 

$339  74 

$59  38 

$43  92 

$105  96 

$163  96 

$29  50 

$23,210  31 

$61  36 

$16  74 

"$19329 

$52  48 
34  42 

$27  68 
10  21 

• 

$8  35 
45  73 

$1  50 

$10,250  2 

4.447  1 

$61  36 

$16  74 

$193  29 

$86  90 

$37  89 

$54  08 

$1  50 

$14,697  44 

$195  39 
3  25 

$97  36 

61  55 

228  00 

$1,401  38 

$74  98 
16  97 
92  29 

$155  26 
117  36 
278  64 

$57  79 

110  00 

1  84 

"*"$2'75 

$14,748  81 

"$276 '66 

8,465  59 

1.946  99 

3,222  76 

$47,166  28 

$13,118  53 

$38,384  99 

$6,459  46 

$11,886  82  $2,629  89 

$21,454  04 

$1,436  98 

$991.213  26 

Partn 
REPORT  OF  LEGAL  BUREAU 
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REPORT  OF  COUNSEL  TO  THE  COMMISSION 

To  the  Industrial  Commission: 

I  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  work  of  the  Legal  Bureau 
from  October  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916.  During  a  part  of  that 
period,  that  is  to  say,  from  October  1,  1915,  to  January  i,  1916, 
the  management  of  the  Legal  Bureau  was  under  the  direction  of 
my  predecessor,  Jeremiah  F.  Connor,  Esq.  My  appointment  as 
counsel  became  effective  on  January  1,  1916. 

At  the  time  of  my  appointment  the  assistant  counsel  in  charge 
of  the  prosecutions  for  violations  under  the  Labor  Law  had  his 
office  in  connection  with  certain  bureaus  of  the  Labor  Department 
at  381  Fourth  avenue.  There  was  some  delav  in  the  actual  con- 
solidation  of  the  offices  due  to  the  fact  that  the  new  building  in 
which  the  offices  of  the  Commission  are  located  was  not  ready  for 
occupancy  and  it  was  not  until  about  March  1,  1916,  that  the 
various  divisions  of  the  Legal  Department  were  consolidated  in 
the  same  offices.  Until  that  time  it  was  impossible  to  reassign 
the  work  of  the  Legal  Department,  but  shortly  after  March  1st 
the  bureau  was  organized  on  the  basis  upon  which  it  has  since 
conducted  its  work. 

The  work  of  the  Legal  Bureau  is  of  a  varied  nature.  It  is 
called  upon  to  give  advice  to  the  Commission  and  to  the  heads  of 
the  various  bureaus,  and  to  act  as  counsel  for  the  Commission  in 
all  of  its  varied  activities.  There  are  two  distinct  general 
branches,  however,  of  the  work  —  one  relates  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  Labor  Law  and  the  other  to  the  administration  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Law. 

To  the  first  assistant  counsel,  under  the  supervision  of  counsel, 
is  assigned  the  duty  of  attending  to  prosecutions  for  violations 
of  the  Labor  Law.  The  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  Labor 
Law  relate  to  a  large  number  of  different  matters,  such  as  failure 
to  provide  proper  sanitary  conditions,  including  failure  to  pro- 
vide proper  toilet  facilities,  cleanliness  and  repair  of  workrooms, 
halls,  etc. ;  ventilation  and  heating  of  factories  and  workshops ; 
those  relating  to  accident  prevention,  such  as  the  failure  to  prop- 
erly guard  elevators  and  hoist  ways  or  to  safeguard  maohinrry: 
those  relating  to  structural  conditions  in  factories,  such  as  failure 
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to  require  proper  means  of  exit ;  violations  of  the  law  in  reference 
to  employment  of  diifdren,  and  of  women  and'  minors  and  a  large 
number  of  miscellaneous  matters,  such  as  failure  to  comply  with 
one  day  of  rest  lawj  or  to  provide  first  aid  appliances,  etc.  In 
the  nine  m<Mitii»  period  which  this  report  cevere-  there  were  2,4<8$ 
prosecutions*  of  various  provisione  of  the-  Labor  Law  instifcuted^ 
Of  this  number  464  were  dismissed,  withdrawn  or  acquitted;. 
1,592  convictions  were  had  and  436  were  not?  disposed  of  on 
July  1,  1916. 

The  work  of  this  bureau  in  connection  with  tiie  compensation 
cases  consists  in  writing  opinions  in  cases  thttt  am  referred  to» 
the  Legal  DiepaTtment  for  opinion-  of  counsel;  the  preparation 
of  ^'  conclusions  of  fact ''  and  "'ralings  of  law  **' under  the  statute 
in  cases-  in  which  notices  of  appeal  have  been  served  from  awards 
and  decisions  made  by  the  Commission ;  the  service  of  siU'h-  find*- 
ings  upon  the  parties  in  intei?est;  the  preparation  of  cas^  on 
appeal  from  the  awards  or  decisions^  made  by  tiae  Commission ; 
assistance  rendered  the  Atrtorncy-General  in  ikie  argumentJ  of  Hie 
cases* before  the  appelllate  courts;  tiie  eofliection' of  awards  in  uou- 
insuranee  cases ;  the  collection  of  penalties  for  f ailtire  to  secupe 
compensation  in  the  methods  prescribed  by  statute  and  a  Inve^e 
amount  of  correspondence  with  parties  who  communicate  with 
the  Commission'  relative  to  the  interpretation  of  the  law  or  in 
reference  to  pending  cases* 

In  the  period  which  this  peiwrt  covers  ikere  have  been  '279 
cases  referred'  to  this  Bureau,  in  which  appeals  have  been  h\lcen 
from  the  awiirds  made  by  the  Commission.  The  followiiifT'  table 
shows  the  disposition  of  cases  api)ealed  to  the  Appellate  Di\'it*ian 
of  the  Supreme  Court  during  the  nine  months  period  covered  hy 
this  report: 

Appeals  withdrawn 62 

Olshn  disidlowod:  on  neheanng » 

Afipealfi.  held.  in.  abeyance  in  railroad  eases  pending  the  decision  in 

case  of  Winfield  vs.  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company 70 

Awards  affirmed 61 

Caaes  remitted  to  the  Cammission  for  furtilen  fiodings ^ 

Asvaxds  revensfd.  and.  oases  nemilted  to  the  Cununisfiion 2 

Pending  and  undisposed  of 42" 

Dismissals    2 

270 
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In  addition  to  thfi  above,  tliere  were  30  cases  appealed  from 
the  JLppellate  iDirision  to  the  Court  of  Appeak,  7  of  \yhich  are 
held  ill  abeyance  pending  the  decision  of  the  Winfield  and  other 
ca^es  pending  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  remaining  cases  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Awards  affiinxLcd  12 

Awards  reversed 9 

rnflecided 2 


23 


Some  of  the  cases  above  referred  to  were  decided  after  June  30, 
1916,  but  in  order  to  account  for  the  cases  that  were  appealed 
I  have  completed  the  record  by  showing  the  disposition  of  all 
cases  .in  which  appeals  were  taken  between  October  1,  1916,  and 
June  30,  1916. 

The  following  table  shows  the  disposition  of  the  cases  during 
the  period  covered  by  this  o-qport,  which  were  pending  on  appeal 
on  October  1,  1915. 

Awards  affirmed  in  which  appevals  were  taken  prior  to  October  1, 

1915 63 

Awards  ifeversed 8 

Awards  reversed  and  remitted  to  the  Commission 3 

Awards  remitted  to  the  Commission  "for  further  findings 2 

Appeals  withdrawn    5 

Appeals  awaiting  United  States  Supreme  Court  decisions 03 

133 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  at  the  present  time  there  arc 
pending  on  appeal  401  cases,  195  of  which  are  held  in  abeyance 
pending  the  decision  of  the  Winfield  and  other  cases  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  involving  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Workmen^s  Compensation  Law,  especially  as  the  same  applies  to 
interstate  railroad  carriers  and  to  admiralty  cases. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  worlc  of  the  Collection 
Department : 

Oases  referred  for  collection  of  awards 940 

Cashes  disposed  of 692 

Judgments  obtained  202 

Oases  undeterniine^l  24.^ 

Amounts  collected    $12,801.69 
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Owing  to  the  large  mimber  of  cases  pending  and  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  amount  of  work  thereby  entailed,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  install  an  entirely  new  system  for  keeping  the  records 
of  the  office.  A  new  system  has  been  inaugurated  which  has 
proven  to  be  a  great  labor  and  time  saving  device. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Bureau  is  exceedingly  heavy.  Each 
day  we  receive  a  large  number  of  letters  relative  to  pending  cases 
and  general  miscellaneous  correspondence  from  employers  and 
employees  asking  for  interpretation*  of  the  various  provisions  of 
the  law  and  its  application  to  different  lines  of  employment.  We 
also  daily  have  a  number  of  claimants  call  for  infonnation  rela- 
tive  to  pending  cases  and  other  matters,  ]^^any  of  the  cases  have 
involved  new  and  novel  questions  of  law,  but  no  good  purpose 
will  be  served  by  a  discussion  of  those  questions  at  this  time. 

The  above  and  foregoing  is  intended  to  give  a  summary  review 
of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  work  of  this  Bureau. 

Robert  W.  Bonyitge, 

Counsel  to  the  Commission 
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(1)    BB90RT  OP  FmST  JSfmjJTY  CmOIBSSlOWSS^ 

(Ii^  Cjiaege  of  Burkau  of  Inspection) 

To  the  hidustrlal  Commission: 

la  suhmittiDg:  this  report,  for  the  fiscal  year  1:915-1916,  it 
must  be  undBr^ood  that  it  only  covers  the  period  of  nine  months 
fuom  Oclxjber  1,  1915,  to  June  30j  1916.  This  was  made  neecs- 
sary  due  to  the  enactment  of  chapter  118  of  Laws  of  1916,  which 
changed  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  to  July  1st  instead*  of 
October  1st. 

There  is  herewith  submitted  with  this  report,  and  appended 
thereto,  the  reparts  qf  the  chiefs-  of  the  several  divisions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Inspection,  and  attached  ai>e  the  statistical  tables  show- 
ing in  detail  the  work  performed  by  each  division. 

M£RCA]SrXIL£  INSPECTION 

Appended  hereto-  is  the  report  of  the  Division  of  Mercantile 
Inspection,  which  shows  the  work  of  that  division  in  detail.  The 
work  performed  by  the  division  shows  splendid  results  and  neeesr 
sitated  much  hai'd  work.  The  laws  enacted  impose  a  tae^  on  the 
Bureau  beyond,  the  capacity  of  the  present  force  of  inspectors^ 
and  I  remew  my  recommendation  that  the  number  of  inspectors 
be  increased. 

The  mercantile  law  has  been  enacted,  and  enforced  far  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  years  to  establish  clearly  its  benefits  to  the 
workers  employed  in.  the-  places  to  which  the  law  applies.  It 
should  be  extended  so  as  to  make  all  of  its  provisions  apply  to 
all  employments  enumerated  in  section  161.  Every  eifort  should 
be  made  to  include  restaurants  in  the  provisions  of  the  law.  I 
reiterate  all  I  have  said  formerly  regarding  restaurants.  The 
fact  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  large  iramber  of  femdes  employed 
in  2»aftaurants  are  compelled  in  most  instances  to  work  long 
hours  for  seven  dayiR  Their  work  is  laborious,  fatiguing  and 
productive  of  physical  ailments. 

There  are  many  reasons  that  can  be  advanced  regarding  the 
advisability    of  extending   the   jurisdiction    of   the   Mercantile 
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Bureau,  relative  to  the  enforcement  of  tlie  law  in  all  cities  of  the 
State.  The  authority  to  enforce  the  law  in  the  State,  outside 
of  first  and  second  class  cities  is  vested  in  the  health  officers  of 
the  cities,  towns  and  villages,  and  owing  to  numerous  other  duties 
imposed  on  the  health  officers  there  is  practically  no  enforcement 
of  the  mercantile  law. 

Many  of  the  larger  mercantile  buildings  contain  much  machin- 
ery, elevators  and  hoistways  which  are  productive  of  many  inju- 
ries. Added  to  this  is  the  fire  hazard  and  inadequate  exits. 
Many  of  the  mercantile  buildings  have  a  very  large  occupancy, 
thus  making  the  hazard  even  greater  than  the  average  factory 
building. 

The  provisions  of  section  20-b  give  the  Industrial  Commission 
power  to  make  rules  to  apply  to  all  of  the  conditions  mentioned, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  such  rules  be  provided  so  as  to  enable 
the  Inspection  Bureau  to  correct  some  of  the  existing  conditions. 

I  heartily  approve  of  the  recommendation  made  by  the  Chief 
Mercantile  Inspector  in  regard  to  amending  section  93,  so  as  to 
prohibit  the  employment  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  where 
malt  or  alcoholic  liquors  are  sold,  and  in  connection  with  the 
recommendation  would  suggest  that  the  Commission  consider 
the  advisability  of  amending  the  section  so  as  to  apply  to  any 
employment  where  children  would  be  affected  by  lead  poisoning 
or  any  other  occupational  disease,  or  where  narcotic  drugs  are 
sold  or  packed  or  used  in  the  process  of  the  industry,  or  in  any 
electrical  work  of  a  dangerous  character. 

HOMEWORK  INSPECTION 

Appended  hereto  is  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Homework 
Division.  This  report  shows  the  excellent  work  accomplished 
by  the  division  during  the  year.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the 
improvement  relative  to  work  in  tenements.  Such  results  were 
accomplished  only  by  hard  work  and  persistent  effort. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  child  labor  problem  as  it  relates  to 
tenement  inspection.  Appended  to  this  report  is  a  statistical 
table  relative  to  the  471  children  found  working  in  the  homes. 

I  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  of  the  Division 
that  the  provisions  of  the  law  be  extended  to  all  classes  of  dwell- 
ings wherein  such  work  may  be  performed,  and  I  submit  that  the 
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law  at  present  discriminates  between  the  tenement  house  and 
tibe  one  or  two-family  houses,  where  the  conditions  may  be  unsani- 
taiy  or  wherein  children  may  be  employed,  and  the  law  does  not 
reach  such  conditions. 

I  also  desire  to  renew  my  recommendation  of  last  year  relative 
to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
inspectors  in  order  to  properly  perform  the  work  as  the  statutes 
require. 

INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE 

The  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  has  made  many  investiga- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year,  one  of  which  was  a  complete  sur\'ey 
of  the  chemical  industry.  There  were  numerous  physical  exami- 
nations made  of  factory  employees,  both  male  and  female. 

In  addition  to  the  above  work  there  were  manv  air  tests  made 
in  factorv  and  mercantile  establishments  relative  to  ventilation 
and  the  removal  of  gas  and  fumes. 

The  work  of  the  division  has  been  performed  in  a  very  satis- 
factorv  manner. 

LABOR  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Appended  are  the  statistical  tables  setting  forth  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  Division  of  Factory  Inspection. 

The  duties  imposed  on  the  inspection  bureau  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Labor  Law  are  varied  and  numerous.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  inspectors  of  factories,  mercantile  establishments  and  tene- 
ment work,  the  bureau  is  compelled  to  make  special  inspections 
and  investigations.  The  day  of  rest  law  must  be  enforced  in 
factories  and  mercantile  establishments  throughout  the  State. 
This  requires  the  inspection  force  to  work  on  Sundays  to  enforce 
its  provisions. 

The  investigation  of  conditions  relative  to  night  work  and  over- 
time w^ork  for  children  and  females  entails  considerable  night 
work  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  inspectors  are  required  to  secure  proper  evidence  relative 
to  all  violations  submitted  to  the  courts,  and,  in  addition,  they 
have  to  secure  and  serve  the  summons  issued  against  violators 
of  the  law,  and  are  required  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  sessions 
of  the  court  when  those  against  whom  they  have  alleged  com- 
plaints for  violations  are  either  arraigned  or  tried.  In  order  to 
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present  their  evidence  in  the  prosecution  instituted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

In  view  of  all  the  various  duties  which  are  essential  to  wif  oix?e 
properly  the  provisions  of  the  law,  it  is  very  evident  that  tlie 
infection  foPGe  is  not  adequate,  and  I  desire  to  call  attention 
again  to  my  lecommwidation  of  last  year  relative  to  the  question 
of  the  law  and  its  enforcement,  as  follows : 

Aa  the  statute  stands  at  present,  the  inspection  force  is  not  adequate  to 
properly  enforce  the  Labor  Lavr,  and  in  this>  connection  permit  me  to  caU 
attdstion  to  the  experienoe  of.  the  Dapartmeat  sinee  ite  inception.  At  no  time 
has  the  inspection  force  been  adequate  to  properly  enforce  all  the  laws  tlie 
Department  i&  charged  with  enforcing.  This  is  true  at  present  and  has  been 
80  in  the  past.  Tlie  law-making'  bodies  ]uiv«  from  time  to  time  added  many 
beneficial  statutes  to  what  are  known  as  the  Labor  Law%  but  ati  no  time  hajv-e 
they  increased  the  agency  for  enforcement  to  a  point  that  would  be  adequate 
to  the  duties  imposed  on  the  Department  as  the  result  of  the  enlarged 
i^sponsibilities  because  of  the  statutes  added  from  tinte  to  tinse. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  the  OomnDdmion  and  the  Legialatune  to  give 
serious  thought  to  the  question  of  providing  an  adequate  force  to  perform 
the  duties  imposed  on  the  Industrial  Commission.  With  the  development  of 
the  present  laws  and  the  powers  vested  in  the  Commission  to  establish  codes 
and  make  standards  applicable  tx>  the  industries  of.  the  State,  there  can  be 
splendid  progress  made  for  the  protection  of  the  working  people  of  the 
State  which  will  result  in  reducing  t^e  number  of  deaths  and  injuries  of 
those  engaged  in  the  industries,  and  iieduoe  to  a  minimum  the  haiairds  of 
the  various  industaiies  in  the  State  of  New  Yoxik. 

EXITS  FROM  BUILDINGS 

During  the  nine  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  there  has 
heen  considerable  improvement  in  the  number  of  compliances 
secured  relative  to  exits  from  buildings.  Two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  orders  were  issued  for  additional  means  of 
exit,  and  2,937  compliances  secured.  There  were  18,433  -fire 
protection  orders  issued  pertaining  to  factories  of  the  State,  and 
22,699  compliances  secured.  The  improvement  was  the  result 
of  the  vigorous  policy  instituted  by  the  inspection  bureau,  rela- 
tive to  demanding  compliance  with  the  orders  within  a  specified 
time,  making  reasonable  allowance  for  the  length  of  time  neces- 
sary to  perform  the  work,  or  make  the  necessary  structural 
changes,  as  required  by  the  Labor  Law.  Delay  was  the  policy 
pursued  by  many  owners  of  buildings,  thus  necessitating  the  send- 
ing of  thousands  of  prosecution  notices  in  which  a  final  date  for 
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compliance  wafr  given.  Ifevertheless,  we  were  compelled  to  insti- 
tute I'jlll  proaeeution  for  the  nine  months,  against  215  for  the 
same-  period  the-  year  previous.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was 
necessary  to  institnte  more  than  fire  times-  as  many  prosecutions 
in  order  to  impress  on  owners  of  property  that  the  proviisions  of 
the  Eabor  Law  relative  to  safe  exits  should  be  complied'  with. 

WhedL  we  realise  that  upward  of  three  hundred  thousand  indus- 
tiual  injaifies  weat^e  cepoisted  to  the  Industrial  Conunission!  for 
the  past  year,,  resulting  in  ai  Loss-  of  many  millions-  of  dollars  to 
the  workeuft  and  the  industmes  of  the  State,  it  is  essential  that 
the  f  actB  be  presented  by  the  Industrial  CommisBion  to  the  Eegis- 
latujpe,  in  ordier  that  they  may  give  serious-  attrition  to  the  ad«viaa- 
bility  of  providing  a  force  of  inspeetors  adequate  to- cope  properly 
with  the  esisting  conditions  in  industry,  with  tbe  aim.  of  making 
the  indbostries  of  the:  State  safe  and  thu&  proteetiiig  the  workers 
therein  from  preventable  or  mineoessary  inJ!uries. 

If  the  inspeetion  foi-ce  were  increased  ia  proportion,  to  the 
djuties  imposed  by  law,  there  could  be  spl^adid  progress  made  in 
behalf  of  those  engaged  in  industries  of  the  State;  It  is  esti- 
mated that  industrial  injuries  cost  the  employees  and  employers 
approximately  thirty  million  doliajjs  per  year.  HJuch  of  this  loss 
is  unnecessary.  While  many  industrial  injuries  are  inherent  to 
industry,  more  than  half  are  preventable  and,  therefore,  unneces- 
sary. For  this  reason  it  would'  be  good  business  for  the  State 
to  appropriate  the  necessary  money  to  enable  the  Industrial  Gora- 
misftion  to  reduce  the  enormous-  number  of  indtetrial  injuries 
reported,  and  the  large  economic  loss  they  entaiJ.  This  would 
be  work  worth  whife,  for  it  would  eliminate  much  human  suffer- 
ing and  misery  which  has  to  be  borne  by  the  inju3?ed  and'  their 
dependents. 

In  view  of  the  number  of  industrial  injuries  reported,  the 
inspection  force  wa&  directed  to  pay  particular  attention  to  Ifee 
safeguarding  of  machinery  in  the  industrial  plwits  of  the  State, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  report  Aat  considerable  improvem«it  has 
been  accomplidied  in  this  important  line  of  work.  There  were 
issued  during  the  nine  months  more  orders  for  accident  preven- 
tion than  were  issued  for  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year. 
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There  was  considerable  gain  made  relative  to  securing  compli- 
ance with  orders  for  accident  prevention,  the  compliances  secured 
in  the  nine  months  being  41,634,  as  compared  with  29,375  for  the 
same  period  of  the  year  previous.  We  secured  a  greater  number 
of  compliances  for  accident  prevention  than  the  number  of  orders 
issued  in  the  nine  months,  thus  making  considerable  headway  on 
the  number  of  orders  issued  during  the  previous  year.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  advisable  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  results  accomplished  relative  to  orders  regarding  accident  pre- 
vention were  through  the  liberal  use  of  our  machinery  tagging 
notice,  w^hich  is  used  when  orders  to  provide  safeguards  are  not 
complied  with  when  the  first  compliance  visit  is  made.  Then 
the  finn  is  notified  that  such  safeguards  must  be  provided  by  a 
specified  date,  or  an  unsafe  tag,  as  provided  in  section  81  of  the 
Labor  Law,  will  be  attached  to  said  machine,  prohibiting  its  use 
until  the  same  is  made  safe.  While  we  have  used  a  large  number 
of  "unsafe"  tagging  notices,  we  were  compelled  to  apply  the 
"  unsafe  "  tag  in  but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  instances. 
The  excellent  effect  of  the  notice  and  the  application  of  the 
"unsafe"  tag,  is  reflected  in  the  small  number  of  prosecutions 
relative  to  accident  prevention.  We  found  it  necessary  to  begin 
202  prosecutions  for  failure  to  provide  safeguards;  in  view  of 
the  large  number  of  orders  issued  and  the  compliances  secured, 
it  is  a  comparatively  small  number. 

PROSECITTIONS 

Accompanying  this  report  are  tables  which  set  forth  in  detail 
the  prosecutions  instituted  by  the  Factory  and  Mercantile  Divi- 
sions for  violation. 

On  September  30,  1915,  176  factory  cases  were  pending. 
During  the  nine  months  to  June  30,  1916,  there  were  1,742  cases 
begun.  There  was  a  total  of  1,506  cases  disposed  of  during  the 
nine  months  ending  June  30,  1916,  with  the  following  results: 
Dismissed,  withdrawn  or  acquitted,  516 ;  convicted,  990 ;  sentence 
suspended,  620;  fined,  370;  amount  of  fines,  $9,835.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  cases,  there  were  16  violations  coming  under 
article  2  of  the  Labor  Law,  which  were  referred  to  the  district 
attorneys  of  the  counties  in  which  violations  occurred.     Five  of 
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the  sixteen  cases  were  disposed  of  with  the  following  result: 
Dismissed  or  acquitted,  2 ;  convicted,  3 ;  sentence  suspended,  1 ; 
fined,  2 ;  amount  of  fines,  $21,  making  a  total  of  $9,856  imposed 
in  fines  for  factory  violations. 

On  September  30,  1915,  there  were  43  mercantile  cases  pend- 
ing. During  the  nine  months,  to  June  30,  1916,  741  cases  were 
begun.  There  was  a  total  of  746  cases  disposed  of  during  the 
nine  months  ending  June  30,  1916,  with  the  following  result: 
Dismissed,  withdrawn  or  acquitted,  42 ;  convicted,  704 ;  sentence 
suspended,  433;  fined,  271;  amount  of  fines,  $5,740.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  cases,  there  were  125  violations  coming  under 
article  2  of  the  Labor  Law,  which  were  referred  to  the  district 
attorneys  of  the  counties  in  which  violations  occurred.  I^inety- 
four  of  the  125  cases  were  disposed  of  with  the  following  result: 
Dismissed  or  acquitted,  4 ;  convicted,  90 ;  sentence  suspended,  39 ; 
fined,  51;  amount  of  fines,  $1,050,  making  a  total  of  $6,790 
imposed  in  fines  for  mercantile  violations. 

An  analysis  of  the  figures  shows  that  of  the  2,351  cases  for 
violations  of  the  Labor  Law  disposed  of  during  the  nine  months 
ending  June  30, 1916,  there  were  564  cases  dismissed,  withdrawn 
or  acquitted;  1,787  were  convicted;  1,093  were  given  suspended 
sentences;  694  were  fined.     There  was  $16,646  imposed  in  fines. 

During  the  previous  fiscal  year,  1915,  there  were  845  factory 
violation  cases  disposed  of,  with  fines  aggregating  $4,387,  and 
876  mercantile  violation  cases,  with  fines  aggregating  $5,842, 
making  a  total  of  1,721  violation  cases  disposed  of  during  the 
year,  with  fines  amounting  to  $10,229. 

In  the  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  1,923  factorv 
violation  cases  disposed  of,  with  fines  aggregating  $9,856,  and 
840  mercantile  violation  cases,  with  fijies  aggregating  $6,790. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  nine  months  of  this  fiscal  year 
there  were  2,763  prosecutions  disposed  of,  being  1,042  in  excess 
of  the  twelve  months  of  the  year  previous.  The  total  of  $16,646 
collected  in  fines  was  $6,417  in  excess  of  the  $10,229  collected 
during  the  twelve  months  of  the  previous  year. 
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ProMcutions  FineB  Proaeoutiona  Fines 

completed  imposed  completed  imposed 

Factories 845  m^SST  1,923  10,966 

Mercantile  establishments 876  6,842  840  6,790 


Total 1.721  «U)(229  2,763.         $16)646 
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While  these  figuj?es  show  considerable  improvement  for  the 
nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  191'6,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
conirts  are  far  too  lenient  with  ike  violators  of  l3ie  Labor  Law. 
If  many  of  the  judges  trying-  the  cases  presented  by  the  Labor 
Depaxtment  fully  realized  their  responsibility,  as  imposed  on 
them  by  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  work  of  the  inspection 
iome  would  be  lessened  to  a  considerable  ©stent.  There  would 
be-  a  iax  gneater  respeet  for  the  law  and  the-  orders  issued  by  the 
depai^mHnt.  The  policy  of  the  department  is-  not  tO'  begin  a 
prosecution  until  orders  have  been  issued,  and  it  is  clearly  demon- 
strated that  persons  receiving  such  orders  have  failed  to  comply, 
and  to  puosecute  is  our  last  resort.  This  policy  is  pursued  except- 
ing regarding"  violations  relative  to  illegal  hours,  or  employment 
of  children.  K'otwithstanding  this  policy  the  courts  are  far  too 
lenient  witii'  violators  \^o  deliberately  violate  the  law.  If  the 
courts  were  more  keen  to  impose  the  penalties  provided'  in  the 
law,  the  attitude  of  those  who  will  not  comply  with  the  orders 
issued  until  taken  to  court  would  change.  Such  a  policy  would 
have -a  tendency  to  increase  respect  for  the  law  and  also  to  reduce 
the  number  of  violations  to  be  presented  to  the  courts. 

BUBEAU  OF  mSPSGTION,.  MONTHLY  BSPO&X 

Since  the  practice  of  publishing,  the  monthly  i-eport  of  the 
Bureau  of  Inspection  in  the  monthly  Bulletin  has  been  followed, 
there  have  been  many  expressions  of  satisfaction  by  those  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  bureau.  Formerly  there  was  much  dis- 
satisfaction, because  they  were  imable  to  familiariee  themselves 
with  what  was  being  accomplished  by  the  Burean  of  Inspection. 
Formerly  the  work  of  the  bureau  did  not  appear  in  a  detailed 
report  until  the  years  work  had  been  finished  and  the  report 
published.     This  necessarily  delayed  the  publishing  of  the  details 
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until  tlie  jeport  was  pjjinrted  and  distributed.  H  those  interested 
will  follow  the  figured  given  in  tiieee  monlMj  reporta,  they  will 
readily  realize  the  large  amount  of  work  performed  by  the  inspec- 
tion bureau,  and  they  will  be  able  to  see  at  a  glance  the  details 
of  this  work.  There  is  shown  in  this  report  the  work  for  the 
month,  also  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  for  that  period  of 
the  fiscal  year  reported  to  date,  wrfti  a  comparison  of  the  same 
period  of  the  year  previous.  While  the  form  of  repOTting  to 
the  piflblic  monthly  -what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Bureau 
of  Inspection  is  giving  satisfaction,  it  is  the  intention  to  im])rove 
the  same  as  we  progress  with  the  work. 

INDifSTfilAL  CO0E  AdfD  RSiLBS 
In  the  report  of  1915  attention  was  called  to  the  necesaity  of 
providing  proper  lighting  facilities  in  industrial  establidiments, 
and  the  nkeed  for  providing  codes  for  safeguarding  machinery, 
and  the  organization  of  safety  committees.  The  woisk  now  in 
•piFOgress  by  the  Bureau  of  Industmal  Code,  relative  to  the  adop- 
tion of  rules  for  -mines  amd  quarries,  dangerous  machinery,  aisles 
in  f  aotonies,  anrtificial  light,  dangeorous  trades,  wiU,  when  ad€qf)ted, 
be  of  ^eat  aasistanoe  to  the  Bureau  of  Inspection  in  performing 
it«  duties  in  "the  multifarious  olasses  of  industry  in  this  State. 
Theae  amies  -should  be  carefully  consideoned,  so  that  their  appHea- 
tiMi  witll  be  practicable  with  the  sole  ipu^rpase  of  eliminafcing  the 
hazatpde  from  the  industries  to  which  they  a;pply,  thus  reducing 
as  far  as  .possible  the  nuniber  of  industrial  injuries. 

BLOCK  SYSTEM 
A  block  system  of  making  regular  inspections  has  been  devised 
and  installed  in  Mew  York  City.  While  the  preliminary  work 
and  all  details  in  connection  with  the  installation  of  such  a  sys- 
tem were  completed  during  this  report  year,  its  operation  was 
not  begun  untU  July  1st,  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1910- 
1917.  This  system  will  enable  the  inspection  bureau  to  perform 
the  regular  inspection  work  in  a  systematic  way,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  percentage  of  territory  that  has  been  covered. 
If  we  are  able  to  cover  all  of  the  territon''  within  the  city  limits 
in  the  fiscal  year  1916-1917,  we  will  have  a  very  complete  record 
of  the  number  and  character  of  factory  buildings  and  the  number 
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of  factories  located  therein.  Xhis  will  render  valuable  service 
and  will  enable  the  Bureau  to  divide  the  work  equally  among  the 
various  supervising  districts. 

SAFETY  MANUAL 

Since  my  recommendation  submitted  in  the  1915  report,  rela- 
tive to  providing  a  safety  manual,  the  Commission  has  authorized 
the  compiling  and  printing  of  the  same.  .There  has  been  very 
little  progress  made  owing  to  lack  of  sufficient  appropriations. 
In  all  probability  this  difficulty  will  be  overcome  in  the  appropria- 
tion to  be  made  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  numerous  duties 
the  law  imposes  on  the  inspection  force  and  the  manifold  duties 
the  average  inspector  has  to  perform. 

I  desire  also  to  express  appreciation  of  the  excellent  work  per- 
formed by  the  office  force  and  the  inspection  force  in  general, 
relative  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  their  various  duties. 
The  inspectors'  work  must  be  performed  under  many  trying 
circumstances.  The  average  manufacturer  or  merchant  is  none 
too  willing  to  comply  with  the  law's  provisions,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  inspectors'  daily  routine  of  work  they  are  apt  to  meet 
many  persons  who  are  not  over  agreeable  to  those  who  have  issued 
orders  in  compliance  with  law.  Such  orders  require  them  to 
make  changes  in  connection  with  their  establishment  which  will 
entail  an  expenditure  of  money  or  cause  them  to  reduce  the  work- 
ing hours  of  their  employees.  For  these  and  other  reasons  the 
inspectors'  work  is  not  always  performed  imder  the  most  pleasant 
conditions. 

Considering  all  an  inspector  is  required  to  know  regarding 
the  labor  laws  and  their  application  to  the  different  industries, 
and  the  ability  he  should  have  or  must  acquire  in  order  to  be  a 
good  inspector,  a  judge  of  human  nature,  and  successfully  deal 
with  the  many  different  kinds  of  people  he  meets  in  the  course  of 
his  daily  duties,  we  must  realize  that  the  salary  paid  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  service  required  of  the  inspectors  by  the  Indus- 
trial Commission,  and  I  recommend  that  consideration  be  given 
the  question  that  the  salary  be  made  commensurate  with  the 
duties  required.      This  is  essential   in  order  that  persons  with 
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practical  knowledge  and  training  may  be  attracted  to  the  service. 
Because  the  present  salary  for  first  grade  inspector  is  less  than 
the  salary  paid  many  mechanics,  these  men  are  unwilling  to 
accept  emplojnnent  with  the  State,  and  thus  the  State  loses  the 
services  of  persons  whose  practical  training  would  fit  them  for 
the  duties  of  an  inspector.  I  trust  that  the  Legislature  may 
realize  the  necessity  and  the  wisdom  of  j)roviding  for  this  increase 
of  salary  for  the  inspectors. 

James  L.  Gernotn, 

First  Deputy  Commissioner. 


(2)    REPORT  OF  DIVISION  OF  HOMEWORK 

INSPECTION 

To  the  First  Beputy  Commis^oner: 

The  amraal  jfeport  of  the  labors  performed  by  the  Division  of 
HcaoQfiwork  Inspection  in  the  Bureau  of  JFactory  Inspectifim  ifor 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  is  herewili  respectftdly  sub- 
mitted. This  j?eview  of  the  work  of  the  division  embraces  a 
period  of  only  nine  omonths,  from  September  30,  1915,  to  July  1, 
1916.  This  fact  is  due  to  the  change  made  in  the  fiscal  year  to 
July  1st  instead  of  October  1st,  as  heretofore. 

The  records  on  file  in  the  division  for  this  period  show  that 
the  14  field  workers  assigned  to  tenement  house  inspection  work 
performed  the  following  duties:  Inspected  14,719  licensed  tene- 
ment houses;  investigated  2,207  original  applications  for  licenses 
for  tenement  houses;  \dsited  1,905  tenement  houses  not  licensed, 
but  suspected  of  having  work  going  on  in  them  illegally ;  investi- 
gated 385  separate  complaints  against  tenement  house  violations; 
made  3,847  compliance  visits  to  tenement  houses,  and  performed 
4,449  other  acts  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  but  all  applying 
to  the  work  of  tenement  house  inspections ;  applied  the  tenement 
tag  to  382  cases  of  flagrant  violations  of  law;  prosecuted  32 
employers  of  homeworkers  for  violations  of  the  Tenement  House 
Act;  reported  471  children  found  employed  contrary  to  law  in 
homes  in  tenement  houses.  As  a  result  of  reports  filed  by 
inspectors,  1,540  old  licenses  were  cancelled  for  various  reasons, 
while  9  licenses  were  revoked  because  of  unsanitary  conditions 
found  existing  in  tenements  to  which  they  related.  Eighty- 
seven  applications  for  licenses  were  cancelled  before  the  issuance 
of  a  license.  These  cancellations  were  due  generally  to  imper- 
fect information  given  at  the  time  of  filing  the  application. 

For  the  nine  months  comprising  this  report,  we  found  14,974 
living  apartments  used  by  homeworkers  in  which  17,344  persons 
were  at  work  on  articles  coming  under  the  law.  There  were  34 
different  races  embraced  in  the  20,779  workers  reported.  Of  this 
number,  10,641  were  Italians,  6,367  were  Jews,  1,140  were  Ger- 
mans, 1,093  were  Americans,  leaving  1,538  persons  to  be  divided 
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among  the  remainiiig  30^  diffei^iit  usbrbsl.  o£  pesTsons  f oun^L  engaged 
in  homework  in  this  State.  One  tisouaand  tiireas;  luindjred  and 
sisty*nine  shops  eomii^  umier  iha  'px(msi(ms  of  section  lOO  of 
the  Labor  Lanr  wexe  found  in  tenements  whiiek  gave  employment 
to  3,435  persons,  including  the  pruprifltoES.  Thewe  so-called  tene- 
meat  shops  wea*6  nuoatlT:  stores  used  fi)r  husiues^  purposes  and 
hs^dng  no  connectixm'  whateveor  with  Irving  a{)aztmen/t&;.  some-  few 
were  apartmfiulis  tisai  weue  used  eniiirdLly  foirbusiaess^  na  families 
living  iia  tibem.  Of  the  total  of  20^^.779  persons  fonnd  at  work* 
l&yQOiS  were  employed  on  aipticles  of  ," clothing"  (16445); 
'^fbwers"  (l,a8ft)  ;^ '^emhioideBy''  (l,io2);  and  "feoblwirs'^ 
(91),  lieaving^  1^761  to  be  chaiged  to  miscellaneous  articies.  These 
figures  coxrer  all  wonk  foimd  in  Uieensed  tenement  houses  in  this 
State:  coming  under  the  laiw. 

It  is  gisaikifying  to  be  able  to  note  the  steady  bettemienit  sur- 
roiuiding  tins  class  of  empLoymeniL  The  '^  shop  "  in  living  rooms 
by  i^ason-  of  the  employment  o:^  outside  help  by  the  tenant  workeu 
theresQ.  has-  beeiL  eIimiIla/ted^  This  was  one  of  the  most  obnoxious 
eonditijoafi  responsijUe  for  bringing  the  tenement  house  law  into 
operation.  To  clean:  up-  this  feature  of  the  field  wonk  was  a  lai^ 
tad£  long  draivvn  out  and  one  difficult  of  aceouxplitrhment,  but  by 
persftstent  and  insistent  efforts  the  desired-  resuilt  has  been 
obtained.  In  all  the  State  these  wci^  found  only  265  out&ide 
hands  working  ill^ally,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  tempouaxily 
emf»lbyed  on  rusk  jobs  by  custom  tailors,  dressmakjMrsv  etc.  The 
moat  obstinate  and  persisteuit  violators  of  this  feature  of  the  law 
were  not  the  hom^worbers  engaged  on  factory  articles,  but  the 
honi>ewojnkers  doing  work  for  individJuals  commonly  called  custom 
wouk.  This  class-  of  workers  were  most  diflScult  to  reach,  because 
we  could  establish  no  touch  with  those  furnishing  the  employ- 
ment, and  it  was  diflicult  to  force  the  tenant  worker  to  see  how 
any  law  could  be  violated,,  simply  because-  lie  or  she  "  hia?ed  a  few 
helpers  ^^  in  the  rush  season.  We  cannot  prevent  a  man  from 
renting  his  house  or  parts  of  liis  house  to  persons  who  do  work 
of  a  public  character  in  their  living  rooms.  We  have  power  only 
to  took  after  the  conditions  under  which  public  work  in  the  tene- 
ment home  is  carried  on  and  regulate  the  conduct  of  such  work, 
if  such  conduct  is  found  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  statute.     In 
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the  absence  of  a  regular  employer  who  controls  the  work  done  by 
a  tenant,  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  demanded  by  law 
becomes  more  difficult,  yet,  despite  all  obstacles  arising  from  an 
imperfect  law,  improvement  in  the  matter  of  the  control  of  home- 
work in  all  its  features  is  noticeable. 

The  prevention  of  child  labor  in  the  home  on  factory  work  is 
a  new  problem,  and  at  the  present  time  is  a  very  difficult  problem 
for  the  inspector  in  the  field  to  solve.  Appended  to  this  report  is 
a  table  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  analyzing  this  sub- 
ject, using  as  a  basis  the  471  children  reported  to  this  division 
as  stated  above.  This  table  should  prove  of  considerable  interest. 
In  the  course  of  their  labors,  the  field  force  found  these  children 
working  in  their  homes  on  some  articles  coming  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  100.  The  table  contains  detailed  information 
as  to  age,  sex,  school  attendance,  time  found  at  work  and  the  par- 
ticular article  on  which  each  child  was  found  employed.  It  must 
not  be  understood  that  these  little  ones  are  employed  on  a  wage 
basis  in  any  sense.  They  are  children  at  home  helping  the 
parents.  The  parent  is  the  real  employer,  who,  using  his  author- 
ity over  the  child,  permits  or  forces  the  youngsters  to  do  the  work. 
In  all  of  the  revisits  made  to  homes  where  these  children  were 
foimd  at  work,  only  15  of  the  violations  were  found  repeated  by 
the  same  child  in  the  same  family.  I  credit  this  fact  more  to  the 
co-operation  of  the  employer  in  stopping  the  work  to  the  parent, 
than  to  the  efficiency  of  our  patrol.  Of  the  total  of  471  children 
reported,  394  were  found  employed  on  flowers,  pants,  coats, 
embroider^',  and  feathers.  Of  the  394  so  engaged,  300  were 
females  and  94  males.  Following  is  a  notice  in  general  use  by 
factory  employers,  which  is  distributed  by  them  to  all  their  out- 
side help : 

This  work  is  not  to  be  made  by  children  under  siixteen  years  of  age  and  if 
you  are  discovered  having  your  small  children  helping  you  at  any  time  by 
us  or  any  Factory  Inspector,  you  will  be  liable  to  arrest  and  will  not  get 
any  more  work  from  any  shop  in  New  York  city. 

This  notice  is  pasted  on  packages  or  boxes  containing  the  mate- 
rial or  articles  taken  bv  the  homeworkers  to  their  homes.  This 
notice  is  printed  in  Italian  as  well  as  English  and  very  plainly 
and  forcibly  warns  the  parent  or  adult  homeworker,  under  penalty 
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of  the  stoppage  of  all  homework,  against  allowing  in  any  manner 
his  children  to  touch  or  help  with  the  work  so  taken  into  the 
home  to  be  made,  altered,  repaired  or  finished.  In  other  lines  of 
work  a  similar  notice  is  placed  in  the  work  book  held  by  the 
tenant  worker.  I  insert  here  a  letter  to  me  on  the  same  subject 
from  a  large  employer  of  homeworkers: 

Beab  Sir. —  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  17th  inst.  and  was  not  aware 
that  any  children  were  working  at  the  stringing  of  beads  that  I  gave  out  to 

Mrs^ ,  who  used  to  work  for  me  before  she  got  married.    I  have 

written  to  her  a  letter  as  per  enclosed  copy  *  and  she  responded  this  morning 
with  a  personal  interview,  stating  that  at  the  time  your  inspector  called  they 
were  there  by  mere  accident.     However,  I  am  the  last  one  to  give  work  to 

children   and   upon   the  promise   of   Mrs.   ,   not   to   employ   any 

children,  I  have  given  her  work,  being  she  Informs  me  that  it  is  part  of 
her  livelihood  and  as  she  has  w^orked  for  me  for  quite  some  time,  I  do  not 
wish  to  deprive  her  of  same.  I  explicitly  told  her  that  I  do  not  want  any 
children  near  her  when  working.  However,  if  at  any  time  you  inform  me 
again  that  she  allowe  children  to  help  her  in  stringing  beads  I  will  immediately 
stop  giving  her  work,  as  I  can  get  along  without  her  help. 

Thanking  you  for  calling  my  attention  to  same,  I  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 


*Deab  Madam: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Department  of  Labor  wherein  they 

claim  that  you  are  employing  Eose ,  15  yrs.,  11  mos.;  Nicola , 

13  yrs.;  Maria ,  9  yrs.;  Picora ,  12  yrs.,  in  making  up  beads, 

and  inasmuch  as  this  is  against  the  law,  I  am  obhged  to  ask  you  to  return 
all  goods,  finished  or  unfinished,  and  regret  to  say  that  we  wiU  not  be  able 
to  give  you  any  more  work,  as  we  do  not  know  how  to  protect  ourselves,  unless 
you  can  suggest  some  way  in  which  we  can  be  secure,  in  not  engaging  minors 
without  working  papers. 

Very  truly  yours, 


This  letter  is  indicative  of  the  attitude  of  manufacturers  gen- 
erally on  the  subject  of  child  labor  in  the  home;  it  also  is  indi- 
cative of  the  co-operation  which  the  manufacturer  willingly 
extends  to  this  division  in  the  perfoimance  of  its  work.  I,  there- 
fore, think  the  letter  and  the  notice  are  items  of  interest  In  one 
instance  where  an  employer  was  prosecuted  and  foimd  guilty  of 
employing  directly  two  children  under  age  to  do  work  in  their 
homes,  the  offender  was  given  the  maximum  fine  of  $50  for  a 
first  offense.  The  number  of  children  here  reported  are  only  those 
foimd  by  the  inspectors  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  day's  work. 
How  many  more  may  be  employed  in  like  manner,  we  do  not 
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know.  Tliflt  the-  immbeit  may  be  coasiGterable  we  ha.ve  from,  out 
6iq)e£3ience  cause  to  suspect.  So  fax  as  tke  limited  number  of 
inspfictioirs  inider  our  ddreetiQn  would  permit,  we  have  giveiL  special 
attention  to  those  sections  of  the  city  wlkere  factoajy  work  is  ca3^ 
ried  on  ini  the  tenement  homes  ixi  gxeatest  abundance,  and  among 
the  people  so  engaged  who  we  h^v^  r^son  to  feel  would  use-  the 
labor  of  their  children  on  articles  taken  into  their  homes.  The 
subject  of  child  labor  in  the  home  is  important,  and  should  be 
closely  i^tvestigoited,  not  only  a*  it  may  apply  to  the  tenement 
hoTise,  but  to  all  bouses,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  families 
living  under  the  same  roof.  It  is  as  great  a  detriment  to  the 
State-  and  to  society  to  have  a  child  woiik  in-  the  home  in.  Hxe  diwelil- 
ing  house  as  it  is  to  work  in  the  home  in  the  tenement  house. 
It  is  an  act  of  diacrimuiation  on  the  part  of  the  State,,  if  not  an 
act  of  ioijaifitice,.  to  say  to  the  family  living  in  the  thsee  f asiiiy 
house  that  no  child*  under  sixteen  years  of  age  can  work  thereiai-, 
while  the  neighbor  in  the  next  house  which  may  contain  but  one 
or  two  families'  can  move  along  without  legal  molestation  of  any 
kind.  The  people  we  have  to  deal  with  cannot  understand  a  law 
that  can  permit  such  evident  discrimination. 

In  the  enforcement  of  sections  101  and  106  of  the  Tenement 
HouBe  La;w,.  the  division  has  never  been,  able  to  give  to  these  two 
sections  thiii;  dose  attention  which  the  law  seems  to  demand,  nor 
can  we  do  so  with  the  present  inadequate  force  of  inspector*  at 
our  disposal.  Section  101  in  particular  requires  that  for  the 
purpose  of  certification  prompt  and  close  attention  be  given  the 
matter  of  following  up  imlicensed  houses  shown  on  registers  of 
outside  homeworkers  filed  by  manufacturers,  contractors  or  other 
employers.  All  such  lists  should  be  followed  up  promptly  in  the 
field  and  not  by  correspondence  from  the  office  as  is  at  present  the 
case.  I  think  it  of  interest  to  state  here  that  we  find  some  evi- 
dence that  employers  here  and  there  are  gradually  withdrawing 
work  from  the  home.  This  fact  is  noted  in  some  localities  where 
labor  is  well  organized  and  has  taken  a  pronounced  public  stand 
against  homework  in  any  foim.  They  say  they  do  not  believe 
that  the  home  should  be  made  an  adjunct  to  the  factory. 

During  the  nine  months  we  notified  2,336  factory  employers 
to  comply  with  sections  101  and  106  of  the  law.     We  received 
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replies  from  1,459  firms.  One  hundred  and  sixty-one  reported 
that  they  engage  no  outside  help  or  homeworkers.  Two  hundred 
and  ten  noticeB  weie  jeturiieii  by  fhe  postoffioe  as  ^^  not  found/' 
22  were  returned  as  '*  removed,'^'  413  permits  were  issued  under 
section  106,  while  272  permits  were  cancelled.  This  is  very 
un5atis£actor}% 

I  rqpeat  my  aimual  request  that  moje  inspectors  be  assigned  to 
tkig  division,  in  order  that  we  may  prosecute  with  some  measure 
©f  thoroughness  the  duties  now  imposed  by  Jaw  on  flte  lUvision 
of  Homework  Infipection.  I  repeat  the  suggestii)n  made  in  my 
report  two  years  ago,  that  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Inf orm.a- 
tion  in  lids  department  be  .given  ways  and  means  and  be  directed 
to  make  a  complete  survey  of  the  subject  of  bome  employment  in 
this  State,  That  such  a  survey  extend  and  apply  to  all  homes 
wherever  work  of  a  public  chai'acter  is  carried  on,  whether  it  be 
in  a  tenement  or  a  non-tenement  house.  In  my  judgment,  there 
is  no  one  industrial  subject  that  woidd  excite  so  large  a  measure 
ef  fmbiijc  Jsnterest  as  this  one.  Any  report  that  could  be  made  of 
hsomeKTork  ^oonditioais  by  this  bureau,  no  matteer  how  thorou^  we 
Hiay  chAbslwot  to  make  it,  would  not  even  scratch  the  surface  of 
komewock  conditians  in  tiiis  State,  because  of  the  incompleteness 
of  tiie  exiatiffig  law  an  tknis  subject  All  the  employees  of  the 
dffvifidan  working  under  my  direction  have  been  diligent  in  all 
respects  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  they  were  charged  to 
perform  during  the  year.  I  am  pleased  to  make  acknowledgment 
of  thifi  fact  and  I  am  grateful  to  tJiem  all  on  this  account. 

'CMef  of  Division, 


(3)    REPORT  OF  DIVISION  OF  MERCANTILE 

INSPECTION 

To  the  First  Deputy  Commissioner: 

The  report  of  the  Division  of  Mercantile  Inspection  for  the 
nine  months  ended  June  30,  1916,  is  herewith  submitted,  to 
which  is  appended  tables  showing  in  detail  the  work  of  the  divi- 
sion. On  June  30,  1916,  we  completed  the  eighth  year's  work  of 
the  mercantile  division.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  past 
fiscal  year  comprised  but  nine  months,  our  record  shows  that  the 
amount  of  work  accomplished  equals  that  of  the  preceding  year 
which  consisted  of  twelve  months.  The  increased  amount  of  work 
accomplished  is  largely  due  to  the  zealous  efforts  and  unflagging 
interest  of  the  efiicient  force  of  inspectors. 

COMPLAINTS 

One  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  complaints  were 
received  and  investigated  during  the  fiscal  year  1915-1916,  a 
marked  increase  over  the  preceding  year.  This  demonstrates  the 
fact  that  the  present  force  of  mercantile  inspectors  is  insuflGicient 
to  enforce  properly  the  provisions  of  the  mercantile  and  day  of 
rest  laws.  In  the  appended  table  will  be  found  a  classification  of 
complaints  received, 

CHILD  LABOR 

Our  most  vital  problem  is  that  of  child  labor,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  child  labor  law  are  most  difficult  to  enforce,  as 
such  labor  is  cheaper  than  any  other,  and  many  employers  con- 
stantly take  advantage  of  the  fact  and  risk  detection.  The  child 
labor  problem  does  not  now  exist  in  the  most  important  and  repu- 
table mercantile  establishments,  they  having  co-operated  with  the 
mercantile  division  to  secure  not  only  a  legal,  but  a  moral  obsert'-- 
ance  of  the  child  labor  law.  But  in  spite  of  our  utmost  efforts 
there  are  still  many  violations  of  section  161  of  the  Labor  Law, 
many  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  being  found  illegally 
employed,  and  others  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  working 
excessive  hours  and  without  the  required  certificate.     This  will 
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continue  until  the  force  of  inspectors  is  sufficiently  increased  to 
enable  us  to  make  regular  and  more  frequent  inspections  of  all 
places  enumerated  in  section  161,  and  to  keep  pace  with  the 
greatly  increased  number  of  establishments  coming  under  our 
jurisdiction.  Where  violations  of  the  child  labor  law  are  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  courts,  more  respect  for  the  law  is  created 
by  imposing  fines  rather  than  suspended  sentences. 

The  greater  demand  for  labor  of  all  kinds  created  by  improved 
business  conditions  during  the  past  year  has  increased  the  num- 
ber of  children  employed,  but  the  percentage  of  children  illegally 
employed  has  decreased  from  45.5  per  cent  to  36.1  per  cent. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  Labor  Law  be  amended  to  prohibit 
the  employment  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  any 
establishment  where  malt  or  alcoholic  liquors  are  on  sale ;  this  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  previously. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR  FOR  FEMALES 

Second  in  importance  to  the  child  labor  problem  is  sub-division 
2  of  section  161,  relating  to  the  hours  of  females  in  mercantile 
establishments.  This  has  proved  to  be  a  most  humane  law,  many 
thousands  of  women  workers  having  benefited  by  its  observance 
and  enforcement.  We  continue  to  find  violations  of  this  law, 
principally  among  what  are  known  as  "  community  stores," 
owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  our  force  which  does  not  permit  of 
the  constant  supervision  this  class  of  establishments  require  to 
obtain  a  proper  observance  of  the  law.  There  is  still  a  large  num- 
ber of  women  workers  unfortunately  not  included  by  the  legis- 
lature in  the  provisions  of  this  law,  consequently  they  are  obliged 
to  work  exce^ive  and  late  hours.  Among  these  are  workers  in 
business  offices,  restaurants,  lunch  rooms,  theater,  elevated,  sur- 
face and  railroad  ticket  offices,  drug  stores  and  telephone  opera- 
tors. I  believe  the  benefits  resulting  from  this  humanitarian 
legislation  are  just  as  essential  to  the  physical  and  moral  welfare 
of  females  in  the  above  enumerated  establishments,  as  to  those 
now  receiving  its  benefits. 

I  would  recommend  that  section  161  be  amended  to  include 
females  working  in  or  in  connection  with  these  establishments. 
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If  oax  la^w^  were  adiueiKled  to  Tequhr^  but  (time  laouiB  of  labor 
for  ifenmles,  aame  to  be  perfonmed  in  twel^ve  eaoaeoative  JnoKLrs 
ioistead  of  tbe  fifteen  hoiUtrs  noivv  pcormiBsible,  it  w&ibld  f oftber 
yeduoe  tbe  €|Pipoi>tiiiiitie8  of  nnsca^upulous  raiadployers  evading  tbe 

IttW. 

MEAX  T£MSS 

Subdivision  3  of  Boction  161  peixnits  employers  to  allow  but 
twenty  minutes  su^pipea'  time  for  tbeio*  employeea  wben  woiikdng 
after  7  P.  M.^  this  iunount  of  time  is  wl^lly  inadequate  and 
sliould  be  extended  to  at  least  forty-five  minutes. 

SECTION  8>A 

This  section  of  the  Labor  Law  has  brought  needed  relief  to 
many  thousands  of  males  employed  in  mercantile  establishments, 
where  seven  long  daj^s  of  hard  labor  were  formerly  the  rule  and 
very  little  regard  shown  for  the  welfare  of  employees.  Our 
limited  force  of  inspectors  prevents  the  fi-equent  and  systematic 
inspection  of  estalJishmente  operating  on  Sundays,  which  is  neees- 
sarj^  to  a  satiefaotory  enforcement  'Of  the  law. 

The  necessity  of  one  day's  rest  in  seven  is  so  undisputed  and 
of  such  benefit  to  humanity,  that  I  strongly  recommend  this 
admirable  measure  be  amended  to  include  within  its  sco^pe  all 
classes  of  employees  now  com,pelled  to  work  seven  days  a  week. 

SAITTTATION 

There  is  ancrther  class  of  establishments  over  vc^hich  we  have 
but  limited  jurisdiction,  namely  offices,  where  there  is  a  necessity 
for  supervision  as  in  m'any  cases  the  conditions  relative  to  light- 
ing, heating,  ventilation  and  general  sanitation  are  far  from  ideal, 
a-nd  the  hours  of  labor  are  excessive.  I  wonld  repeat  the  recom- 
mendations made  la^  year,  that  our  jurisditrtion  be  extended  to 
cover  sanitary  conditions  and  hours  of  labor  in  all  establishments 
ennmerated  in  secftion  Wl. 

The  mercantile  division  is  still  laboring  nnder  a  great  disad- 
vantage in  its  efforts  to  secrnre  compliance  with  orders  issued  relat- 
ing to  sanitary  conditions.  This  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact 
that  tbe  law  fails  to  place  definitely  the  responsibility  for  com- 
pliance with  either  the  owner  or  the  tenant.     This  makes  the 
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securing  of  compliance  with,  orders  regarding  water  closets,  wash 
rooms^  rest  rooms,  etc.,  largely  a  matter  of  moral  suasion. 
Although  a  large  percentage  of  compliances  is  thus  secured,  we 
are  unable  to  reach  those  conditions  which  most  need  to  be  rem- 
edied, as  naturally,  the  landlord  who  permits  unsanitary  condi- 
tions to  continue,  can  only  be  reached  by  force.  When  this  divi- 
sion is  empowered  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law 
and  Industrial  Code  for  sanitation,  we  shall  be  able  to  show 
better  results. 

I  believe  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  employees  and  the 
general  public  if  sanitary  conditions  in  lunch  rooms,  restaurants, 
etc.,  were  placed  under  the  direct  supervision  of  this  division. 

Repeated  observation  leads  me  to  conclude  that  there  is  equal 
necessity  for  providing  safeguards  for  elevators  and  hoistways  in 
mercantile  establishments  as  for  those  in  factory  buildings.  I 
beg  to  recommend  that  this  be  done,  and  also  that  authority  be 
given  us  to  secure  the  proper  guarding  of  machinery  used  in  mer- 
cantile establishments,  which  at  present  is  often  a  menace  to  the 
safety  of  employees. 

At  present  our  force  is  insufficient  to  fulfill  properly  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Legislature  as  expressed  in  article  12  of  the  Labor 
Law,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Industrial  Code  relat- 
ing thereto,  and  I  would  recommend  that  this  force  be  increased 
so  that  we  may  be  able  to  carry  out  the  full  intent  of  the  law. 

The  excellent  showing  made  by  this  division  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  efficiency  and  faithfulness  of 
our  force,  many  of  whom  have  given  years  of  faithful  service  and 
eifort  to  the  work  and  merit  an  increase  in  salary,  both  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  service  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
increased  cost  of  living. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  weekly  hours  of  labor  of  factory 
employees  have  been  materially  shortened,  so  that  now  from 
forty-eight  to  fifty-four  hours  per  week  is  the  rule.  This  is  also 
true  of  many  mercantile  establishments,  but  there  remain  num- 
bers of  those  and  various  other  occupations  whose  employees  work 
much  longer  hours;  in  some  cases  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours 
per  day.     For  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  all  such  employees 
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and  the  general  public  good,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Legislature 
be  requested  to  pass  laws  defining  the  hours  of  labor  for  males  as 
has  already  been  done  for  females. 

Should  you  approve  of  the  recommendations  herein  contained, 
I  trust  you  will  present  them  for  favorable  consideration  by  the 
Industrial  Commission. 

Charles  B.  Ash, 

Chief  Mercantile  Inspector, 


(4)     REPORT  OF  DIVISION   OF  INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE 

To  the  First  Deputy  Commissioner: 

I  beg  to  submit  my  report  as  chemical  engineer,  in  charge  of 
the  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1916. 

Until  July  1,  1916,  the  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  con- 
sisted of  a  director,  in  charge  of  the  division;  three  medical 
inspectors,  seven  special  investigators;  one  acting  medical  inspec- 
tor, one  chemical,  one  fire  prevention  and  one  mechanical  engi- 
neer. Failure  to  provide  funds  for  salaries  in  the  budget  for  the 
director,  mechanical  and  fire  prevention  engineers,  and  the  seven 
special  investigators,  resulted  in  the  services  of  those  so  affected 
being  discontinued  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  July  1, 
1916.  This  left  the  chemical  engineer,  two  medical  inspectors 
and  two  factory  inspectors  assigned  to  the  division  to  continue 
the  work. 

The  work  of  the  division  for  the  year  consisted  in  the  investi- 
gation of  cases  of  industrial  diseases,  reported  by  physicians 
under  section  65  of  the  Labor  Law;  making  special  investigations 
in  factories  to  solve  problems  relating  to  vei^tilation  and  the 
removal  of  dust  in  certain  processes,  in  which  chemical  tests  of 
air  in  workrooms,  in  all  cases,  solved  the  problem  whether  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  ventilation  systems;  the  investigation  of 
several  trades,  the  principal  ones  of  which  were  the  manufacture 
of  mattresses,  manufacture  of  barometers  and  thermometers,  the 
effect  of  wood  alcohol  on  workers  engaged  in  varnishing  beer  vats ; 
the  starting  of  an  intensive  survey  of  the  chemical  industry 
which,  on  account  of  its  large  scope,  was  not  finished  during  the 
year,  but  was  finished  under  the  direction  of  the  chemical  engi- 
neer after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  vear. 

Besides  the  above  investigations,  three  of  the  special  investi- 
gators were  detailed  to  inspect  scaffolds,  ladders,  hoists,  stays, 
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etc.,  used  in  connection  with  building  construction.     Following 
is  a  summary  of  orders  issued  as  a  result  of  these  inspections : 

ORDERS  ISSUED  ON  NEW  OR  REMODELED  BUILDINGS  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION 
BY  THE  DIVISION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE  IN  THE  FIRST  INSPECTION 
DISTRICT  AND  REPORTED  COMPLIANCES  THEREWITH  DURING  THE  NINE 
MONTHS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1916. 

Subject  Orders 

I  Adminiotration: 

2.  Keeping  of  records 

3.  Reporting  to  Department 


HI  Accident  prevention: 

1.  Elevatora  and  hoistways, 

2.  Machinery 

3.  Switchboards 

4.  Staira 

6.  Openings 

7.  Flooring 

8.  Scaffolding 

0.  Ladders 

10.  Hoisting  lumber 


Compliances 

2 

2 

10 

7 

685 

6So 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

257 

257 

236 

236 

29 

29 

12 

12 

Total 1,241  *1.235 


*  Includes  all  compbances  reported  up  to  close  of  tabulation  on  January  24,  1917. 

One  investigator  was  detailed  the  entire  year  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  sections  of  the  Labor  Law  (sections  6,  7  and  8)  relat- 
ing to  subway,  elevated,  steam  surface  and  other  railroads. 

Two  of  the  medical  inspectors  devoted  considerable  time  to  the 
investigation  of  conditions  under  which  children  between  four- 
teen and  sixteen  years  of  age  worked  A  tabular  summary  of  the 
results  of  this  work  is  appended  to  this  report. 

FIRE  PREVENTION  ENGINEER 

The  work  of  the  fire  prevention  engineer  was  devoted  largely 
to  field  work,  assisting  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  chemical  engineer  on  the  investigation  of 
those  trades  where  a  thorough  knowledge  of  fire  risks  and  preven- 
tion was  essential,  and  in  the  inspecting  and  testing  of  fire  alarm 
signal  systems  in  factories  outside  the  city  of  New  York. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 

The  time  of  the  mechanical  engineer  was  largely  spent  in  the 
approval  of  plans  for  exhaust  systems  for  polishing,  buffing  and 
grinding  wheels ;  the  examination  and  approval  of  safety  devices 
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for  elevators,  which  were  both  of  a  mechanical  and  electrical  con- 
tact type,  and  also,  in  an  advisory  capacity,  relating  to  the  guard- 
ing of  machineiy.  One  special  investigator  was  assigned  to  assist 
the  mechanical  engineer  in  investigating  accidents  on  machines 
and  elevators,  also  in  making  tests  of  exhaust  systems. 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEER 

The  work  of  the  chemical  engineer  was  devoted  principally  to 
field  work  in  the  investigation  of  several  dangerous  trades  with 
a  view  toward  preparing  pamphlets  and  leaflets,  also  to  solving 
problems  of  ventilation  in  which  chemical  and  physical  tests  were 
made  of  air  in  workrooms  of  factories  and  basements  of  mercan- 
tile establishments,  whereby  the  amount  of  vitiation  or  pollution 
of  air  was  readily  determined.  In  this  connection,  physical  exam- 
inations of  workers,  by  the  medical  inspectors,  were  usually  made 
to  determine  the  effect  of  dust,  fumes  and  gases  on  the  employees. 

In  laboratory  work,  fifty-four  chemical  analyses  were  made  of 
material,  submitted  by  supervising  inspectors  and  medical  inspec- 
tors, which,  when  determined,  assisted  the  ipedical  inspectors  in 
diagnosing  cases  of  occupational  diseases.  Forty  physical  deter^ 
minations,  relating  to  fusible  links,  temperature,  flash  point  of 
oils  and  explosive  substances  were  made. 

Various  matters  relating  to  section  89-a,  which  pertains  to  eat- 
ing in  workrooms,  necessitated  personal  visits  of  the  engineer  to 
the  places  in  question.  During  the  year,  12()  photographs,  desired 
by  supervisors  and  medical  inspectors,  were  taken  of  machines, 
stairways,  fire  escapes  and  buildings,  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating good  and  bad  conditions  of  devices,  stairways  and  guards. 

A  number  of  explosions  occurred,  during  the  year,  in  factories 
in  Niagara  Falls,  Buffalo,  Split  Rock  and  other  places.  In  each 
case  the  cause  was  definitely  determined.  The  explosions  occurred 
in  the  chemical  trades,  all  of  which  could  have  been  prevented 
had  rules  or  laws  been  in  force  relating  to  safety  valves  on  the 
various  tanks,  and  periodical  inspections  made  of  furnaces  and 
tanks. 

» 

As  the  chemical  trades  are  a  great,  growing  industry,  it  is  earn- 
estly recommended  that  more  attention  be  given  to  that  branch 
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of  manufacture  to  prevent  industrial  poisoning  and  the  injury 
peculiar  to  it.  Section  65  of  the  Labor  Law  requires  the  report- 
ing of  eight  occupational  diseases.  In  addition  to  these,  diseases 
which  develop  from  poisoning  by  carbon  monoxide,  aniline, 
di-nitro  benzol,  di-chlor  benzol,  chlorine,  methyl  aniline,  anti- 
mony, should  be  included  in  this  section,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  cases  of  industrial  poisoning  found  by  the  engineer 
in  his  work* 

The  investigation  of  the  cleaning  and  dyeing  industry  resulted 
in  great  benefit  to  the  industry,  in  that  no  explosions  have 
occurred  in  this  line  of  work  since  the  investigation  was  under- 
taken. During  the  year  several  pieces  of  apparatus  were  added 
to  our  laboratory  equipment  for  analytical  field  work,  whereby 
a  greater  amount  of  work  and  speed  in  conducting  certain  analyses 
became  possible. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTORS 

The  medical  section  was  composed  of  four  medical  inspectors 
and  one  factory  inspector  acting  as  a  medical  inspector. 

The  work  of  this  section  covers  a  wide  range.  It  is  concerned 
with  the  prevention  of  occupational  diseases,  with  the  supervision 
of  the  well-being  of  factory  workers  in  general,  and  with  the 
proper  scientific  application  of  such  laws  and  rules  as  cover  these 
conditions.  I>uring  the  past  year,  there  were  a  number  of  inten- 
sive  investigations  carried  out  by  the  medical  section  which  have 
been  of  great  interest.  Among  these  investigations  may  be  men- 
tioned those  of  child  labor  in  the  industries,  the  cleaning  and  dye- 
ing industry,  the  japanning  trade,  thermometer  and  scientific 
instrument  industry,  making  of  aniline  dyes,  anthrax,  lead  and 
wood  alcohol  poisoning  in  breweries.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
investigations  conducted  in  the  dyeing  and  cleaning  industry  and 
in  the  making  of  scientific  instruments  were  the  first  to  be  under- 
taken in  those  fields. 

Medical  inspectors,  besides  their  familiarity  with  the  diseases 
which  cause  a  disabling  of  the  factory  workers,  must  also  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  proper  remedying  of  conditions  found  in  the 
field.  Factory  owners  and  employees  of  labor  at  large  have  come 
to  look  upon  the  medical  inspectors  as  advisers,  and  many  indus- 
trial problems  have  been  solved  by  them.  Laboratory  equipment 
has  been  provided  and  the  medical  inspectors  avail  themselves  of 
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such  laboratory  facilities  to  facilitate  their  work;  examinatioiib 
of  blood,  urine  and  bacteriological  specimens  have  been  examined 
to  confirm,  the  findings  made  in  the  field. 

In  the  child  labor  investigation,  it  was  determined  that  carious 
teeth  played  a  large  part  in  the  welfare  of  the  child.  When 
children  with  bad  teeth  are  once  permitted  to  work  in  industries, 
it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  cause  them  to  have  the  trouble 
taken  care  of  later. 

Hospitals  and  physicians  have  been  lax  in  reporting  cases  of 
industrial  disease,  and  it  must  be  understood  that  for  the  proper 
control  of  these  conditions,  they  must  be  investigated  at  once. 
The  only  method  which  we  have  of  arriving  at  the  source  is 
through  the  certificate  properly  filled  out  and  returned  early  in 
the  illness  of  the  patient.  With  the  co-operation  of  all  sources 
of  information,  industrial  conditions  producing  occupational  dis- 
eases would  be  much  more  easily  controlled. 

TOTAL   WORK    PERFORMED   BY   THE   DIVISION   OF   INDUSTRIAL   HYGIENE  — 

OCTOBER  1,  1916,  TO  JUNE  30.  1916 

Special  mapectioiifl 1,217 

Special  inTesti«ataozi0 1 ,709 

Cononlasiito  ....••••-• 14* 

Besevdi 2,149 

Complianee  vioito.  firart 651 

CompliaDce  via&ts,  Bubeequent 1,179 

Bukfinc  surveys r ^ 

RaUitMiid  aurvcsTB .  .  .  • • 148 

Tiwng  oasea 14 

Ckeea  prwented  to  counsel 9 

Fraaeeiitions  besun 4 

Medical  inapeetioiiB 4,425 

PhTMcal  esmminAtiona 1 ,917 

John  H.  Vogt, 
Chemical  Enginieer,  in  Charge  of  the  Divisiom. 
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PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS  OF  CHILDREN  BY  MEDICAL  INSPECTORS  IN  NINE 

MONTHS  ENDED  JUNE  30.  1916 


NUMBBB  OP  ChZU>BXN 

• 

iNOtTBTBT 

BXJLMIMSD 

WHOSB  PBTBIC.VL  CONDI- 
TION WAB  NOR&L^Ii 

Male 

FemMe 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

First  Iiupeelion  Dittrid 


Artificial  marble 

Bass,  cotton  and  burlap. . . 

Blue  priata 

Brusnea 

Battona 

Candy 

Carriages  (baby) 

Chamioals 

Clothins 

Djrein^ 

Embroideries 

Flaos 

Furniture 

Fuw 

Glass  (flint) 

Gloves 

Hand  stamps 

Hats  (men's)  and  caps 

Laoe  and  netting 

Laundry 

Leather  goods 

Matches  (saf  e^) 

Mattresses 

Metals 

Millinery 

Mirrors  and  thermometers. 

Musioal  instruments 

Paper  goods 

Pencils  and  pens 

Printing  and  publishing. . . 

Rope  and  twine 

Textiles 

Tobacco 

Toy  novelties 

Watch  cases  and  jewelry . . 
Mercantile  establishment. . 


1 
2 
1 
2 
2 


Total. 


S 
24 

4 


1 
3 
2 
4 

13 
1 
1 

44 
6 

42 
4 

13 


14 


15 
1 


2 
1 


219 


7 
144 
2 
19 
1 
7 
4 


44 
1 
1 

7 


9 

1 

2 

30 

80 

10 

1 

28 

3 

1 

2 

106 

6 

1 


1 
2 
I 
5 

26 
4 
I 

15 

164 

3 

20 
1 
9 
8 
7 

44 
2 
4 
9 
4 

22 
2 
3 

74 

86 

52 
5 

41 
3 

15 

2 

121 

7 

1 
o 


16 
5 

19 
1 
8 


1 

1 

14 

1 

4 

18 

76 

2 

8 

i 

2 

3 

3 

5 

24 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

2 

«•*••• 

12 

5 

i 

9 


8 
1 


548 


767 


128 


Second  Inspection  District 


9 

42 
4 
1 

14 
2 


53 

1 


273 


1 
1 
1 
3 

»! 

1 
8 

9 


3 
6 
5 

24 
2 
3 
6 
2 

17 


1 

25 

47 

23 

2 

22 

2 

9 

1 

61 

2 


401 


Brushes 

2 
6 
1 
10 
1 
2 

2 

"'io 

10 

i 

2 
■  "36 

4 
6 

11 

20 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

43 

14 

2 
6 

1 

8 

1 
2 

i 

1 

7 
14 

2 

9 

8 

2 

*    ""26 

4 

Chemicals 

6 

Clothing 

Gloves 

i2 

16 

House  trim 

1 

Metals 

2 

Paper 

Piano  actions 

Printing 

i 

2 

7 

14 

2 

1 

Teactiles 

1 

Tobacco 

27 

Messenger  service 

14 

Total 

46 

61 

107 

43 

41 

84 

Grand  total 

265 

609 

874 

171 

314 

485 

Appendix 
STATISTICAL  TABLES 

(Compiled  bj  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information) 

Factory  Inspection 

Table 

1.  Work  of  factory  inspectors. 

2.  Orders  and  compliances. 

3.  Prosecutions. 

4.  Violations  of  law  referred  to  counsel  without  orders. 

5.  Gases  referred  to  district  attorneys  for  prosecution. 

6.  Children  found  illegally  employed. 

7.  Children  for  whom  proof  of  age  was  demanded. 

8.  Children  found  employed. 

Homework  Inspection 

9.  Work  of  homework  inspectors. 

10.  Licensing  tenements. 

11.  Registers  of  outside  woricers. 

12.  Permits  to  factories  for  home  work. 

13.  Children  found  illegally  employed  (table  in  four  divisions,  a  to  d). 

Mercantile  Inspection 

14.  Work  of  mercantile  inspectors  by  kinds  of  work. 

15.  Work  of  mercantile  inspectors  by  localities. 

16.  Orders  and  compliances. 

17.  Prosecutions. 

18.  Violations  of  law  referred  to  counsel  without  orders. 

19.  Cases  referred  to  district  attorneys  for  prosecution. 

20.  Children  found  illegally  employed. 

21.  Children  found  employed. 

•22.     Illegal  hours  or  prohibited  employment  of  women   and  minors,  and 
violations  of  day-of-reat  law. 

23.  Complaints. 

Medical  Inspection 

24.  Diseases  found  in  children  examined  by  medical  inspectors. 

Industrial  Diseases 

25.  Industrial  diseases  reported. 

Employment  Certificates 

26.  Certificates  issued  by  l)oard«  of  health. 
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Table  1  —  WORK  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTORS 


Niks  Months  Ekded 


JuKB  30,  1910 


Twelve 


First  Second 

Inspection  Inspection 
District       District 


.    months 

ended 
Total       September 
State         30,  1915 


Number  of  regular  inspections  of: 

Factories  occupying  whole  buildings 3.921  9. 794  13. 715  13,723 

Tenant  factories 15.982  4.841  20,823  25,348 

Bakeries 47  1,393  1.440  1,925 

Total 19,950  16.028  35.978  40,996 

Number   of  special   inspections   (with   or  without 

ordera) 2.866  885  3,751  6.869 

Number  of  complaints  investigated 3,347  236  3,583  2.296 

Number  of  building  surveys 10.791  12,154  22.945  f 

Number  of  special  investigations 6.309  1 .263  7.572  ♦ 

Number  of  compliance  visits: 

Finit  visits 18.978  7,850  26,828  31.375 

Subsequent  visits 25,298  10. 191  35,489  30.924 

Total 44,276  18,041  62,317  62,299 

Number  of  tagging  cases  (exclusive  of  "  assisting  ")'• 

Section  95  (unclean  factories) 350  7  357  240 

Section  114  (unclean  bakeries) 3  3  37 

Section  81  (dangerous  machinery) 42  33  75  19 

Section  19  (scaffolds) 15     15     

Total 407  43  450  296 

Number  of  miscellaneous  matters 21 ,766  3,627  25,393  51.920 


*  Comparative  figures  not  available. 

t  Surveys  of  factory  buildings  were  begun  on  October  1,  1915. 


Table  2  — ORDERS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DIVISION  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION  AND 
REPORTED  COMPLIANCES  THEREWITH  FROM  OCTOBER  I,  1915,  TO  JUNE 
30,  1916 


Subject  or  Oiu>eiis 


NiTMBBB  or  Ordbbb 
iMtrsD  ut  — 


First 
Inspec- 
tion 
District 


I.  Adiunwtkation 

1.  Posting    of    laws,     permits, 

notices,  etc 

2.  Keeping  of  records,  registers, 

etc 

3.  Reporting  to  Department . . . 

4.  Interfering  with  inspector. . . 


Mi. 4^ 
21,385 

111 
1 


Second 
Inspec- 
tion 
District 


4,896 

4.872 

23 
I 


Total 
State 


ie,S9S 

26,257 

134 
2 


NUMBBB  or  COUPLXANCBS 
RSPOKTBD  IN  — 


First 
Inspec- 

tion 
District 


it, 698 

21,428 

125 
45 


Second 
Inspec- 
tion 
District 


4.814 
4.646 

101 
67 


Total 
State 


te,4iM 

26.074 

226 
112 
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Tabl«  2  ~  ORDERS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DIVISION  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION  AND 
BJBPORTED  COMPLIANCES  THEREWITH  FROM  OCTOBER  1,  1915,  TO  JUNE 
30,  1916  —  (Concluded^ 


SvBJKCT  or  Obdihs 


II.  Saxit^tiox 

1.  Toilet  fftoUities: 

a.  Water  doseto. 

b.  Waah  rooms. 


c.  Dresainc  rooms 

2.  Cleanliness  or  repair  of  work* 

rooms,  halls,  etc 

3.  Ventilation,  heat  and  humid- 

ity: 

a.  General 

b.  Rsmoral  of  dust,  fumes, 

etc 

4.  Tjghting 

5.  Meals 

H.  I>rinkinK  water  and  drinking 


3. 

4. 


IV 


2. 


a. 

b. 

c. 
d. 

e. 
f- 


eops 

7.  Sanitation  of  ttvinc  quarters. 

III.   ACCIDBNT  PbSTBNTION 

1.  Elevmtors  and  hoistways 

2.  Machinery    (including    vats, 
pans,  ete.) 

Switchboards 

Stairs,  platforms,  pits,  floors, 

etc.  (incl.  repairs) 

TJghting  to  prevent  accidents 

PnOTECTTON 

Structural  conditions: 

Number  of  exits 

Doors,    doorways    and 

windows 

Stairways 

Fire  escapes 

Partitions 

Openings 

Other  or  general 

Clear  means  of  egress 

Fire  alarms 

3-b.  Fire  drills  and  records 

4.  Waste  and  other  inflammable 

matoials 

Gas  iets 

Smoking 

Sprinklers 

Number  of  occupants 

Fire  escapes  other  than  struc- 
tural conditions 

Fire  extinguishers 

CHILDBENt 

2.  From  14  to  16  vears: 

c.  Prohibited  occupations. 
VI.  WomN  AND  Malb  Minors 

1.  Hours 

2.  Prohibited  occupations 

3.  Employment  after  childbirth 

4.  Seato  for  women 

Dat  or  Rest 

MmCBLUUfEOUS 

1.  Payment  of  wages 

3.  First  aid  appfiances 

4.  Screens  for  stairs 


V. 


5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 


NuiiBBB  or  Obdebs 
Lmubd  in  — 


First 
Inspec- 
tion 
District 


19J12 

8,060 
1.850 
3,380 

4.291 


40 

354 
44 

26 

167 

13,988 
5,305 

7,303 
208 

616 
466 

11,901 

1,471 

1,867 

1.071 

67 

907 

75 


Second 
Inspec- 
tion 
District 


19,926 

6,558 

1,408 

738 

2,274 


70 

703 

18 

237 

Oil 

ik','496 
7,036 

12,160 
426 


VII. 
VIII. 


Total. 


Total 
SUte 


NuMBEB  or  Compliances 
Repobtbd  in  — 


First 
Inspec- 
tion 
District 


St, 058 

15,518 
3,258 
4,118 

6,565 


110 

1,057 

62 

263 

1,078 

13.241 

10,472 
724 

2,410 

627 

18,438 


90,979 

11,015 
1,551 
3.084 

4.701 


30 

280 
31 
21 

167 

15,743 
5.700 

8.217 
305 

711 

810 

18,374 


Second 
Inspec- 
tion 
District 


Total 
State 


10,966  I  31,944 

6,032  !  17,047 

1,150  <  2.701 

653  ,  3.737 

1,778  '  6.560 


50 

626 

18 

300 

340 


2,232 

2,051 

2.615 

2,061 

1,206 

2,862 

165 

215 

840 

442 

01 

82 

12 

6,056 

6.304 

678 

4 

1.142 

085 

580 

306 

604 

664 

6 

"654 

"  37i 

347 

203 

40 

6 

i 

5 

1 

161 

68 

126 

27 

3 

1 

*  "32 

""30 

1,031 

1,497 

1,866 

90S 

54 

10 

1,701 

875 

10 

0 

116.800 

•77.153 

1.555 

310 

6,366 

886 

1,347 

164 

207 

10 

41 

18 

1.060 

04 

256 

710 

48 

205 

"48 

218 

14 

5 

8 
136 
118 

4 

"is 

S44 

269 

24 

232 

3 


•48,736 


80 

015 

40 

330 

507 


26,891   I  41,634 

8,082  I  14,682 

14,656  I  22,873 

388  I  603 


2,266 

1,120 

22,699 

2.037 

4.308 

2,526 

422 

452 

123 

18 

8,354 

08 

256 

1,308 
652 
301 

iio 

511 

14 

4 

4 
193 
145 

5 

43 

1,811 
1,162 

43 
1.107 

12 


•125J880 


•Includes  1,603  cases  in  the  First  Inspection  District,  1,032  cases  in  the  Second  Inspection 
Distriet,  and  2,635  oases  in  the  State  in  which  the  ille^  conditions  ceased  by  reason  of  modiflca- 
tioos  in  the  law.  Industrial  Code,  or  accompanying  circumstances  such  as  to  make  the  original 
cffders  no  longer  necessary. 

t  See  separate  tebulation  for  number  of  children  found  illegally  employed  (except  *'  prohibited 
ecenpations  "). 
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TsWe  3- PROSECUTIONS  FOR  VIOLATIONS 


SiTBiBCT  OP  Law  Involvbd 


FiBBT  Inspection  District 


RESULTS  TO  JUNE  30,  1916 


Fine 


.4.  Proeetdinoi  Intlitvti'd 


n.  Bamtatiok 
S.  Vcctilation,  heat  and  humidity: 

b.  Removal  of  dust,  fumes,  etc 
7.  Sttutation  of  liTing  qvartecB 


III.  AcctDinr  PRETKsmoN 

1.  Eleraton  and  hotstwajni 

2.  Machinery  (indudhug  vata.  pans,  etc.). .  ■ 


IV.  Fnti  PaoracnoN 

1.  Structural  conditioni: 

a.  Number  of  exita 

b.  Doora,  doorways  and  windows. 

c.  Stairways 

g.  Other  or  general 

2.  Clear  means  of  egreaa: 

a.  Locked  doon 

b.  Other 

8.  Number  of  occupants 


L  Under  14  years. 
2.  From  14  to  16  years: 

a.  Certificates.. 

b.  Houn 


V.  Chxldrbn 


1.  Hours... 
Bay  of  rest. 


VI.  WOMSN  AND  MaLB  MiNORS 

VII.  DAT  oy  Rm 


Vm.  lilmonLAiaouB 
1.  Payment  of  wages 


Totel. 


12 

4 


53 
6 
1 

42 

5 
1 
3 


4 
3 


144 


— 

1 

*  ■  ■  « 
«  «  •  * 

1 

1 

a  .  •  . 

12 

4 

a  •  ■  • 

1 

1       ... 

2 

1 

■  •  •  • 
•  •  >  ■ 

29 
4 

"  29 

12 

i 

2 

10 

1 
"ii 

$360  00 
20  00 

400  00 

.... 



2 

1 

3 

"3 

12:»  00 

"  90  66 

.  •  •  . 

1 

2000 



1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

20  00 

40  00 

2 

1 

2 

40  00 

.... 

1 

2 

40  00 

5 

81 

22 

36 

$1.155  00 

Ebpokt  of  Industkial  Commission,  1916 
of  the  labor  law  in  factories 


<  i 


Secon^d  iNSPXcno.N'  DisTRicr 

Total  Statb 

RS8ULT9  TO  JUNK  30,   1916 

Num- 
ber 
of 

cases 

fUSSUVTB  TO    JUNB  30,   1016 

Num- 

Pend- 
ing 

Dis- 
missed, 

ac- 
quitted 
or  with- 
drawn 

Convicted 

Fines 

Pend- 
ing 

Dis- 
missed, 

ac- 
quitted 
or  with- 
drawn 

Convicted 

ber 

of 

eases 

Sen- 
tence 
sus- 
pended 

Fined 

Sen- 
tence 

sus- 
pended 

Fines 
Kned 

Sub- 
ject 

nimi- 
ber 


Prior  to  October  /,  JOlo 


A  . 


2 
n 


2 
1 


10 
4 


32 


2 

3 

1 
8 


2 
I 


8 

1  ! 


18 


1  n 

1   •    ■  ■    ■ 

1 
4 

.... 

1 

4 

•       ■        ■        B        ■       . 

::■: 

3-b 

i 

1 

12 
4 

•  •  ■  ■ 

12 
4 



III 

1 
2 

IV 

.... 

55 

8 

1 

43 

2 
2 

■  >  •  « 

1 

31 
5 

"'29 

12 

1 
2 

10 

1 

•  «  •  • 

11 

S36O0O 
20  00 

46666 

l-a 
1-b 
1-c 
1-g 

- 

5 

1 
3 

•  •  ■  • 
.  .  -  • 

•  •  ■  ■ 

2 

1 

a 

• «  •  ■ 

3 

125  00 
"*96'66 

2-a 
2-b 

8 

1 

$20  00 

5 

■  •  •  * 

1 

2 

3 

40  00 

1 

• 

6 
4 

— 

2 

3 
.2 

1 
2 

20  00 
40  00 

2-a 
2-b 

•  •••■■ 

15 

4 

8 

1 

2 

40  00 

VI 

1 

•  i 

7 

3 

2 

2 

40  03 

VII 

1      100  00 

2 

1 

•  ■•>•■ 

1 

100  00 

VIU 

1 

2 

1120  00 

176 

13 

99 

26 

38 

$1,275  00 
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Table  3— PR08FCUTIOSS  FOR  VIOLATIONS  OF 


ScBjBCT  OP  Law  Ikvolvkd 


First  Inspection  District 


BESCLTS  TO  JUNE  30,   1016 


Dis- 
missed, 

ac- 
quitted 
or  with- 
drawn 


Convicted 


Sen-    I 
tenoe  > 
SUB-    I  Fined 
pended  j 


Finas 


B.   Pnxxedingt  In,%tituied  in  CwrnrJ. 


I.   ADMINIVrRATION 

Interfering  with  inspector 


II.  Sanftation 

1.  Toilet  facilities: 

a.  Water  closets , 

b.  Wash  rooms 

c.  Dressing  rooms 

2.  Cleanliness  or  repair  of  workrooms«  halls,  etc . 

3.  Ventilation,  heat  and  humidity: 

a.  General , 

b.  Removal  of  dust,  fumeSf  etc 


26 
6 

16 
1 


III.    ACCtDEI4T  PREVBimON  ! 

1.  Elevators  and  hoistways 

2.  Machinery  (including  vats,  pans,  etc.) < 

4.  Stairs,  platforms,  pits,  floors,  etc.  (including  repairs) . . . ' 

5.  Lighting  to  prevent  accidents 

IV.  Fire  Protbction 

1.  Structural  conditions: 

a.  Number  of  exits 

b.  Doors,  doorways  and  windows 

e.  Stairways 

d  Fire  escapes 

2.  Clear  means  of  egress 

4.  Waste  and  inflammable  material 

6.  Smoking 

8.  Number  of  occupants 


V.  Children 

1    Under  14  years 

2.  From  14  to  16  years: 

a.  Certificates 

b.  Hours... . , 

c.  Prohibited  occui>ations. . . 


VI.  Women  and  Male  Minors 

1.  Hours 

2.  Prohibited  occupations 


Day  of  rest. 


VII.  Dat  op  Rest 


VIII.  Miscellaneous 
3.  Firts  aid  appliances 

5.  Tenement  houses 

6.  Construction  of  buildings  in  cities 


Total 

Grand  total , 


12 


132 

II 

1 

6 


739 

41 

97 

1 

91 


1 
19 


14 


34  • 
54 
2 


145 


3 

27 

3 


.487 


,631 


7 
2 
2 


27 
3 
1 
2 


252 
12 
21 


2 
3 


344 


349 


14 
3 

10 
1 


6 


51 
5 


2   ! 


164  < 
21 
24  > 

I   , 
12 


1 


2 


3 


3 
1 
1 


415 


4 

1 
2 


4S 
9 


2 


240 

7 

36 


16 


1 

8 


17 

21 

1 


58 


19 
I 


334  i       495 


5i; 


1 

*    ■ 

2 


0 
1 


83 

1 

16 

60 


11 

28 

I 


82 


314 


350 


$40  0) 

20  0) 
40  0-) 


50  0*) 


215  IK) 
20  <W 


2,825  0.) 

25  (V) 

610  m 


1.245  0) 


105  (» 


110  0) 

250  0*) 
560  m 

20  mi 


1,815  •)> 


20  •» 


140  «)•) 
20  (><> 


S8,190  0<> 


S9.315  M 
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THE  LABOR  LAW  IN  FACTORIES 

—  (Concluded) 

Skcond  Ikbpsction  District 

ToTxi.  State 

XCSU1.T8  TO  JUKB  30,  1916 

Num- 
ber 
of 

cases 

RHIULT8  to  JUNE  30,  1916 

Sub- 
ject 

Num- 

Pend- 

Dis- 
missedt 

ac- 
quitted 
or  with- 
drawn 

Convicted 

Fines 

Pend- 
ing 

Dis- 
misaed, 

ac- 
quitted 
or  with- 
drawn 

Convicted 

Fines 

ber 

of 

cases 

Sen- 
tence 
sus- 
pended 

Fined 

Sen- 
tence 

sus- 
pended 

Fined 

ber 

Year  (Od,  1,  IBJS-June  SO,  1916) 

I             1                 1                 II                 1 

1 

I 
4 

I 

•  •  •  • 

1 

$35  00 

4 

>  ■  •  • 

1 

3 

$75  00 

H 

12 
2 

1 
11 

3 

«  •  •  • 
•  •  •  « 

2 

6 
4 

2 
2 

1 
4 

1 

•  •    a    « 

•  •    •    • 

1 

20  00 

■  •   •  ^  *  • 

20  00 

38 

8 

17 

12 

10 
2 
2 
2 

20 
3 

10 
5 

6 
3 
3 

4 

2 

■  •  ■  • 

2 

1 

40  00 

"■46*66 
20  00 

la 
lb 
lo 
2 

1 
1 

•   ■  ■   « 
■   •   •   ■ 

1 

1 

«    •    •    • 

■    •    «    • 

1 
13 

■  •   ■  « 

1 

1 
7 

•■•■4 

«  •   ■  ■ 

1 

* '56*66 

3a 
3b 

25 
20 

f 

5 
1 
1 
1 

9 
8 

i 

9 
11 

1 
1 

2 

•  •  •   • 

•  •  •   ■ 

•  •   ■   « 

40  00 

157 

31 

3 

9 

32 

4 
2 
3 

60 
13 

3 

57 
13 

I 
3 

8 

1 

■  *  •   ■ 

■  «   •  • 

• 

255  00 
20  00 

III 

I 
2 
4 
5 

IV 

83 

14 
5 
2 

12 
2 
5 

31 

4 
3 

•  •  •   • 

2 

•  •    »   • 

•  •    •   ■ 

28 
5 

i 

5 

1 
1 

23 

4 
1 
1 
4 
1 
3 

1 
1 
1 

•  »  •  • 

1 

•  •  >  • 

1 

•  •  *  • 

25  00 
20  00 
20  00 

'2606 

'2606 

822 

55 

102 

3 

103 

2 

6 

19 

283 
16 
24 

«   ■  ■  ■ 

5 

.... 

*  •  «   • 

2 

192 

26 

24 

2 

17 

1 

1 

3 

263 

11 

37 

1 

20 

1 

4 

8 

84 

2 

17 

•  •   •  • 

61 

•  •  •  ■ 

1 
6 

2,850  00 

45  00 

630  00 

i, '265*66 

'26*66 
165  00 

la 

lb 

Ic 

Id 

2 

4 

6 

2 

•   •   ■   « 

2 



»  •  «   » 

1       16 

1 

2  , 

3 

1 

110  00 

V 

I 

12 
5 
8 

•  *  •   « 

•  •   •   • 

2 

1 

1 
1 

10 

4 
5 

1 

•  •   ■   • 
■   •  •  • 

20  00 



46 
59 
10 

2 
3 
2 

5 
3 
1 

27 

25 

6 

12 
28 

1 

270  00 

560  00 

20  00 

2» 
2b 

2o 

25 

1 

•   •   •   « 

7 

11 
1 

7 

130  00  ! 

1 

1 

170 

1 

1 
2 

•   •  «   •       1 

10 

1 

69          89 

1       .... 

1.945  00 

■   •       •   t    ■  •   « 

VI 

I 

•> 

•  •  •   • 

•  •  •  • 

1 

;    2 

1 

1 

•    •  •   •       1 

1 

1 

20  00 

Vlt 

.      •       r      ■      • 

■   •    •   • 

A      •       -      ■ 
•      •       •       • 

•  *  •   ■ 

•        V        •        • 

1 

3 

27 

3 

i 

•  «   «   « 

•  •   •   ■ 

3 

1 
1 

1 

'"i9 

1 

■   •   ■   * 

7 
1 

'146*66 
20  00 

VII[ 
3 
5 

6 

• 

255 

55 

83 

99 

18 

$370  00 

1,742 

399 

417 

594 

332 

$8,560  00 

287 

63 

101 

103 

20 

$490  00 

1.918 

412 

516 

620 

370 

$9,835  00 

80 
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Table  4—  VIOLATIONS  OF  THE  LABOR  LAWJN  FACTORIES  REFERRED  TO  COUNSEL 
WITHOUT  ISSUANCE  OF  ORDERS  IN  THE  NINE  MONTHS  ENDED  JUNE  30, 1016 

Not 

proeecuted 

by  order 

of  Com- 

SuBJBcr  or  Violation  Referred    Prosecuted     mission 

(a)  Firtt  Dutricl 

IV.  Fire  PROriacTioif : 

2.  Clear  means  of  egress: 

a  —  Locked  doors 95  71  24 


V.  Children: 

1.  Employment  of,  under  14  years  of  age 

2.  From  14  to  16  years: 

a  —  Emplo3rment  of,  without  certificates 

b  —  Employment  of,  illegal  hours 

c  —  Employment  of,  in  prohibited  occupations 

Operating  circular  saw 

Operating  drill  press 

Operating  printing  press 


14 


14 


79 

34 

45 

88 

54 

34 

1 

1      .. 

1 

1      .. 

p    ■        ... 

1     .. 

1 

VI.  Women  and  Minors: 
1.  Illegal  hours: 

Employing  female  minors. 
Employing  male  minors . . 
Employing  women 


82 

81 

4 

4 

80 

60 

20 


VII.  FAtLURJE  TO  Comply  with  Day  of  Rsar  Law. 


Total. 


(b)  Second  Dittrict 
IV.  FnuB  Protection: 

2.  Clear  means  of  egress: 

a  —  Looked  doors 


11 


456 


14 


322 


10 


0 


134 


V.  ChUiDBBn: 

1.  Employment  of,  under  14  years  oi  age 

2.  From  14  to  16  years: 

a  —  Employment  of,  without  certificates 

b  —  Employment  of,  illegal  hours 

c  —  Emplosrment  of,  in  prohibited  occupations 

Operating  circular  saw 

Operating  drill  press 

Operating  elevators 

Operating  grinding  wheels 

Operating  printing  presses 


44 
34 

4 
1 
3 
1 
2 


12 
5 


1 
3 
1 
1 


32 
29 


VI.  WoMBN  AND  Minors: 
1.  niegal  hours: 

Employing  female  minors. 
Employing  male  minors. . 
Employing  women 


19 
3 
8 


18 
7 


3 


Vlf.  Failure  to  Comply  witb  Day  of  Rest  Law. 


Total. 


136 


62 


74 
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Tabic  4— VIOLATIONS    OF    THE    LABOR    LAW    IN    FACTORIES     REFERRED  TO 

COUNSEL     WITHOUT     ISSUANCE     OF     ORDERS     IN     THE     NINE      MONTHS 

ENDED  JUNE     30,     1916  — (ConcZui-W) 

Not 
prosecuted 
by  order 
of  Com- 
SuBjKCT  OF  Violation  Referred     Prosecuted     niisfliui: 

(e)  Total  State 
IV.  Fire  PnoTEcrioN: 

2.  Clear  mf^ans  of  egress: 

a  —  Tx)cked  doors 


100 


81 


28 


V.  Children: 

1.  Employment  of,  under  14  years  of  aj?p 

2.  From  14  to  16  years: 

a  —  Kmployment  of,  without  certificatefl 

b  —  Employment  of,  illegal  houre 

c  —  Kmployment  of,  in  prohibited  occupations 

Operating  circular  8aw 

Operating  driU  press 

Operating  elevators 

Operating  grinding  wheels 

Operating  printing  presses 


10 

123 
122 

5 
2 
3 

1 
3 


16 


46 

77 

50 

63 

3 

2 

2  .. 

3  .. 

1  .. 

VI.  Women  and  Minors: 
1.  Illegal  hours: 

Employing  female  minors. 
Employing  male  minora .  . 
Employing  women 


VII.  Fatlurs  to  Comply  wnn  Dat  or  Rest  I,aw. 


Total, 


101 

09 

2 

t 

4 

2 

88 

67 

31 

12 

2 

10 

502 

384 

208 

82 
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Table  5  —  CASES  FOR  PROSECUTION  REFERRED  BY  THE  DIVISION   OF  FACTORY 

INSPECTION  TO  DISTRICT  ATTORNEYS.  AND  DISPOSITION  THEREOF,   IN 

NINE  MONTHS  ENDED  JUNE  30.  1916 

Casks  Closkd 


0XBP08ITX0N  OF  OOIfVICTED 


County 
in  which 
violation 
occurred 


Dia- 


nifXD 


2 

1 


Total. 


16 


•2 


Number    miaaed  Sus- 

of  caaea    or  ao-       Con-      pended  r- 
SrBJSCT  ov  Law  Violatkd       occurred        referred  quitted     victed    sentence  Number  Amount 
Failure   to   pay   wagea   in 

caah Chemung. . . . 

Faflure   to   pay   wages   in 

cash Ulster 

Failure     to     pay     wages 

weekly Herkimer 

Failure     to     pay     wages 

weekly Monroe 

Fsilure     to     pay     wages 

weekly St.  Lawrence. 

Failure     to     pay     wages 

weekly  and  in  cash Yates 

Failure  to  observe  day  of 

rest  law Kings 

Failure  to  observe  day  of 

rest  law New  York. . . 

Failure  to  observe  day  of 

rest  law Richmond. . . 

Failure  to  observe  day  of 

rest  law Dutchess .... 

Failure  to  observe  day  of 

rest  law Erie 

Failure  to  observe  day  of 

rest  law Orange 


$20 
1 


$21 


*  Includes  1  case  in  which  the  Grand  Jury  refused  to  indict. 
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Table  6  — CHILDREN   FOUND   ILLEGALLY  EMPLOYED  IN    FACTORIES  IN  NINE 

MONTHS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1916 


NuMBBR  or  Chxldrkn  — 


LOCALTTT 

New  York  City: 

Bronx 

Manhattan 

Brooklyn 

Queens 

Riohmond 


Num- 
ber of 
estab* 
lish- 
meats 


Under  14 
years  of  age 

Boys        Girls 


14-16,  working 
without 
oertifioates        Working    Total 
* >  illegal      child- 
Boys        Giria       hours        ren 


8 

218 

80 

20 

3 


Total  —  New  York  City. 

Long  Island  outside  of  New  York 
City 

Total  —  First  District . . . 

Albany 

Binghamton 

Buffalo 

Roehester 

Syraouae 

Troy 

Utica 

Yonkers 

Remainder  of  State 


329 


332 


4 
1 
32 
6 
5 
1 

0 

3 
80 


Total  —  Second  District . 


Total  — State. 


137 


469 


2     ... 

•   •  • 

1 

2 

3 

8 

12 

1 

34 

58 

180 

285 

4     .. 

■   ■   • 

17 

26 

47 

94 

1     .. 

•   •   • 

4 

13 

8 

26 

1 

2 

3 

19 

2 

♦58 

•99 

240 

416 

■  •t*>«           •" 

•   •   ■   • 

2 

1 

3 

19 

2 

66 

101 

241 

419 

■  «•«■•           •• 

4 

2 

1     . 

5 

2 

1     .. 

16 

4 

14 

35 

■   ••■•«           ■• 

3 

2 

2 

7 

•   ■•■••           «• 

1 

1 

5 

6 
1 

»■■■••           ■•< 

2 

2 

3 

1 

5 
3 

10 

2 

52 

26 

25 

115 

11 

2 

t80 

t36 

50 

179 

30 

4 

tl36 

n37 

291 

598 

*  Included  in  this  total  are  6  boys  and  22  girls  who  were  also  found  to  be  working  illegal  hours, 
t  In  eluded  in  this  total  are  40  boys  and  17  girls  who  were  also  found  to  be  workint;  illegal  hours. 
X  Included  in  this  total  are  4(i  boys  an«l  39  girls  who  were  also  found  to  be  working  illegal  hours. 

Table  7— CHILDREN  FOR  WHOM  PROOF  OF  AGE  WAS  DEMANDED  IN  FACTORIES 

IN  NINE  MONTHS  ENDED  JUNE  30.  1916 


First  Inspection  District : 

Males 

Females . . 


Ago 

Age 

Dis- 

proven 

proven 

charged 

14-16, 

less  than 

without 

Age         (certificate 

14,  (dis- 

proof 

proven  16      secured) 

charged) 

of  age 

1     

3     

1 

Total 


Second  Inspection  District; 

Males 

Females 


Total 


8 
3 

11 


5 


14 


ToUl  State; 
Males... 
Females. 


9 
6 


2 


9 
6 


Total 


15 


15 
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Table  8— CHILDREN  14  TO  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  FOUND  EMPLOYED  IN  FACTORIES 
IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  IN  THE  NINE  MONTHS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1916 


Albany 

Amsterdam 

Auburn 

Batavia 

Beacon 

Binghamton 

Buffalo 

Canandaigua 

Cobocs 

Corning 

Cortland 

Dunkirk 

Elmira 

Fulton 

Geneva 

Glens  Falls 

Gloversville 

Hornell 

Hudson 

Itbaca 

Jamestown 

Jobnstown 

Kingston 

Lackawanna 

Little  Falls 

Lockport 

MechanicvUlc 

Middletown 

Mount  Vernon .  . 

Newbxu-gb 

New  Rochelle. . . 
New  York 

Manhattan, . . 

BrooVLyn. . . . 

Bronx 

Quetna 

RxAmond.  .  .  ■ 

Niagara  Falls 

Nortb  Tonawauda. 

Norwich 

Ogdensburg. . 

Olean 

Oneida 

Onconta 

Oswego ..... 

Plattsbxirg 

Port  Jervis .  .  . 
Pougbkeeiisie .  . 
Rensselaer. . . 
Rochester .  . 

Ro  me 

Sa'amanca 

Saratoga  Sprin;;^ . 
Schenectady.  .  . 

Syracuse 

Tonawanda. . 


Crrr 


Number  of 
establiah-  - 
menta 

28 

16 

10 
3 
9 

11 

261 

1 

17 
1 
5 
7 
2 
2 
I 
6 

12 
3 
4 
1 

22 
5 

10 


NuMBEB  or  Children 


2 
4 
3 
3 
8 
5 
2 
1.655 

1.084 

S9B 

6£ 

IH 
IS 
7 
12 
3 
3 
4 
5 

10 
1 
3 

11 

165 
4 

1 

4 

49 

6 


Boys 


35 

55 

21 

2 

13 

12 

442 

3 

14 

1 

6 

3 

1 

19 


3 

19 

3 

3 


49 

6 

43 


2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 


1,219 

687 

290 

76 

HI 

IS 

12 

28 

1 

2 

1 

I 

17 
1 
2 

24 

334 

4 

4 

134 

103 

11 


Girb 


38 
66 
25 
1 
22 
35 
374 


15 


5 

17 
1 

15 
2 
3 

17 
2 
5 
1 

23 
7 

98 


2 

9 

2 

5 

20 

3 

10 

3.104 

t,88i 

779 

139 

£77 

rr 
9 

21 
10 

1 

4 
9 

42 

6 

37 

362 
9 

2 

1 

123 

1 


Total 

73 

121 

46 

B 

35 

47 

816 

3 
29 

1 
11 
20 

2 

34 
2 

6 

36 

5 

8 

1 

72 

13 

141 

"    4 

11 

3 

6 

21 

7 

10 

4,323 

M,679 

1,069 

eir, 

418 
4? 
21 
49 
11 
3 
5 
10 

59 
1 
8 

61 

696 
13 

6 

135 

226 

12 
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Table  8— CHILDREN  U  TO  10  YEARS  OF  AQE  FOUND  EMPLOYED  IN  FACTORIES 

IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  IN  THE  NINE  MONTHS  ENDED  JUNE  30, 1916  —  (Concluded) 

Number  of  Number  or  Childrkn 

establish-  * • ^ 

CiTT  menta  Boys  Girls  Total 

Troy 16  15  13  28 

Utica 45  76  179  255 

Watertown 3  1  0  7 

Watervliet 3  8     8 

White  Plains 

Yonken 7  4  8  12 

Remaisder  of  State 181  283  278  561 

Total 2.661  3,049  6,048  8.097 


Table  9  — SUMMARY  OF  WORK  OF  HOME  WORK  INSPECTORS 


1916t 
Investigations  (including  investigations)  of  appli- 

oationa  for  lioenae 2, 167 

Inapeotions  of  Uoenaed  buildings 14 ,707 

Observations 1,901 

Inspections  of  tenement  factories 378 

Tagging  cases  (ezclnaive  of  "  assisting  *')  under  sec- 

Uon  102 275 

Complaints  investigated 371 

Compliance  visits 3|834 

MisoeUaneous  matters 4,343 


*  Comparative  figures  not  available. 
t  Nine  montha. 


1915 


1914 


1913 


1912 


2,789 

3.823 

2,322 

2,072 

14,512 

12.199 

11,238 

12,755 

2.250 

2,295 

3.141 

2.305 

310 

484 

122 

284 

239 

102 

206 

275 

* 

♦ 

2,836 

8,917 

* 

* 

9.508 

12,553 

♦ 

♦ 

86  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 

table  10  — licensing  of  tenements  for  nine  months  ended  june  30,  1916 

New  York  Remainder 

City  of  State        Total 

Licenses  outstanding  October  1,  1915 13,847  525        14,372 

Applieationa  pending  October  1,  1915 

Applications  noaved 


Total 


Applications  oanoeUed 

Applications  pending  June  30, 1916. 


Licenses  granted: 

On  first  investigation. 
On  re-investigation . . 


Total. 


Incenses  cancelled . 
Licenses  revoked . . 


Total 

Licenses  outstanding  June  30.  1916 


24  . 
2.018 

105 

24 
2.123 

2,042 

105 

2.147 

73 
42  . 

14 

87 
42 

1.860 
69  .. 

•   104 

1.964 
59 

1,919 

104 

2,023 

1,358 
9  .. 

182 

1,540 
9 

1,367 

182 

1,649 

14,399 

447 

14.846 

Table  11  — REGISTERS  OF  OUTSIDE  WORKERS 

Notifi-  Not  found  Reported 

cations  Registers  or  out  of  no  outside 

YsAH  Ended  Sbptbmbbr  30                        issued  filed  business  hands 

1916  (nine  monthsf) 2,336  1.459  232  161 

1916 1,852  1,847  313  345 

1914 3,407  1,886  154  167 

1913 1,318  636  47  IIC 

1912 4,164  1,976  253  212 

1911 1,658  718  74  93 

1910 2,924  1,999  463  262 

1909 2,947  2,292  258  342 

1008 2,743  2.101  330  432 

1907 5,740  1,832  327  576 


Table  12  — PERMITS  TO  FACTORY  OWNERS  TO  SEND  WORK  TO  TENEMENTS 

Pennita  outstanding  October  1, 1915 *2, 158 

Issued  during  year 443 

Cancelled  during  year 272 

Outotanding  June  30,  1916 2.329 


• 


*  Corrected  figure, 
t  Ended  June  30th. 
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TaWc  13  — CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  FOUND  ILLEGALLY  EMPLOYED 
IN  TENEMENT  LIVING  ROOMS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY:  (a)  BY  SEX  AND 
ARTICLES  ON  WHICH  WORK  WAS  BEING  DONE 

NuMBKR*  Found  in  — 


Articlbs  on  Wwcsff-WoBK  Was 
Bbino  Donb 

Aprons 

Artificial  flowers 

TBAR  ENDID  BBPT 
1915 

.  30. 

NINB  MONTHS  ENDSD 
JUNE  30,  1916 

Boys 

-•                ■•■••• 

60 

Girls 

108 
2 
1 
1 
1 

2 

36 
1 
8 

1 

61 

7 

1 

2 
1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

92 

1 

1 

Total 

158 
3 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

45 

1 

9 

1 
68 
14 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

109 

1 

1 
2 

1 
2 
1 

4 
1 
1 

Boys 

1 

54 

1 
16 

2 
5 

4 

20 

1 

1 

2 
3 

Girls 

1 
112 
1 
1 
3 

3 

1 

I 
2 
1 
63 
2 

3 

1 

45 

2 

1 

1 
2 

3 

100 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
4 
1 

1 

•    •    ■    ■    •    t 

Total 

2 
166 

Beads 

BelU 

Blouses 

Booties  (infants') 

1 

1 
I 
3 

Braid  loops 

3 

Brushes 

Buttons 

Cape  (boudoir) 

1 
1 

Chair  eaning 

Ciears  and  eicarettra 

1 

2 
2 

Coats 

Corset  covers 

9 

79 
2 

Crochet  rings 

Dolls' lefls 

1 

5 

Dresses 

1 

Embroidery 

Feathers 

7 
7 
2 

50 
2 

Foldinc  handkerchiefs ....    

Garters 

Gloves 

1 

5 

Hat  novelties 

2 

1 

Hats 

Kid  curlers 

2 

lAoe 

Neckwear 

Night  gowns  (children's) 

Pants 

Paper  bags 

1 
17 

3 

120 
1 

PettiooaU  (infante') 

1 
2 

Poet  cards  ... 

1 

1 

Ribbon  bows 

Sashes  (children's  cloak) 

Shell  cameo  stones .......       

2 

1 

Shirt  waista 

1 

8kJrtff 

4 

Sweaters 

Tags 

1 
1 

1 
1 
3 

1 
1 

1 

Underwear 

Veiling 

V«te 

1 

3 
3 

Total 

104 

340 

444 

110 

361 

471 

*  These  diildren  in  1915  were  found  in  812  apartmento  connected  with  258  tenement  houses, 
and  in  1916  were  found  in  340  apartmente  connected  with  272  tenement  houses  hi  New  York  City. 
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table  13 —  children  under  16  years  of  age  found  illegally  employed 
in  tenement  living  rooms  in  new  y'ork  city:  (b)  by  ages  and 
articles  on  which  work  was  being  done. 

NUMBKK  FotTND  WhOSK  AuES 

Webb  — 


AsTicuBB  oxr  WHicn  Work  Was  2  to  5      6  to  10    11  to  13  14  to  15 

Bbzno  Donb  Period*    years       years       years       years        Total 

Aprons 1916 

1916 
Artificial  flowers 1915 

191G 
Beads 1915 

1916 
Belte 1915 

1916 
Blouses 1915 

1916 
Booties  (infants') 1915 

1916 
Braid  loops 1915 

1916 
Brushes 1916 

1916 
Buttons 1915 

1916 
Caps  (boudoir) 1916 

1916 
Chair  caning 1915 

1916 
Cigars  and  cigarettes 1915 

1916 
Coats 1915 

1916 
Corset  covers 1915 

1916 
Crochet  rings 1915 

1916 
Dolls' legs 1915 

1916 
Dresses 1915 

1916 
Embroidery 1916 

1916 
Feathers 1916 

1916 
Folding  circulars 1915 

1916 
Folding  handkerchiefs 1915 

1916 
Garters 1915 

1916 
Gloves 1915 

1916 
Hair  weaving 1915 

1916 
Hat  novelties 1915 

1916 
Hats 1915 

1916 


1 

1 

2 

11 

73 

45 

29 

158 

12 

71 

60 

23 

166 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
I 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 
1 

3 

I 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

•  ■  •  a  •  • 

1 

1 

2 

3 

9 

21 

12 

45 

3 

36 

28 

12 

1 

79 
1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

2 

9 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

17 

5 
1 

I 
68 

2 

20 

29 

15 

21 

14 

50 

3 

4 

3 

4 

14 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

2 
2 

2 

5 
2 

1 

i 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

*  1915=3rear  ooded  September  30.  1015;  I9l6=aine  months  ended  June  30,  1916. 
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Table  13  — CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  FOUND  ILLEGALLY  EMPLOYED 
IN  TENEMENT  LIVING  ROOMS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY:  (b)  BY  AGES  AND 
ARTICLES  ON  WHICH  WORK  WAS  BEING  DONE  —  (CondiKtoi) 

Number  Found  Whose  Ages 
Were—* 


Articles  on  Which  WeBK  Was 
BaiNo  Done 

Kid  curlers 


Lace 

Neckwear 

Night  gowns  (children's) 

Pants 

Paper  bags 

Petticoats  (infants') 

Piano  felt  pads 

Post  cards 

Powder  puffs 

Ribbon  bows 

Sashes  (children's  cloak) . 

Shell  cameo  stones 

Shirt  waists 

Skirts 

SweatetB 

Tags 

Umbrella  straps 

Underwear 

VeiEng 

Vests 


Total 


2  to  5      6  to  10    tl  to  13   14  to  15 
Period*     years       years       years       years       Total 

1915  1      1      2 

191G 

1      1      2 


1915 
191G 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1016 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 


1916 


1916 


4 

1 


23 


16 


23 
34 


1 
1 


138 


171 


58 
54 


1 
1 


■  •  ■  • 


1 

1 


2 
1 


1 
1 


179 


1S4 


1 
2 
1 


24 

31 

1 

1 


1 
1 


1 
2 
1 


1 
1 
1 


1(H 


100 


1 
3 
1 


109 

120 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 
1 


4 
I 
1 
2 


4 
3 
1 


1 
3 


444 


471 


*  1915=^ear  ended  September  30»  1913;  1916=ninc  months  ended  June  30.  1916. 
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Table  13  — CHILDHEN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  POUND  ILLEGALLY  EMPLOYED 
IN  TENEMENT  LIVING  ROOMS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY:  (c)  BY  HOURS  WHEN 
FOUND  AND  ARTICLES  ON  WHICH  WORK  WAS  BEING  DONE 

NuuBBB  Who  Webb  Found  — 


Articlu  OS  Which  Work 

Wab  Bkino  Donk  Period* 

Aprons 1915 

1916 
Artificial  flowers 1915 

1916 
Beads 1916 

1916 
BelU 1915 

1916 
Blousea 1915 

1916 
BooUes  (infants*) 1915 

1916 
Braid  loops 1915 

1916 
Bniahea 1915 

1916 
Buttons 1915 

1916 
Cape  (boudoir) 1915 

1916 
Chair  oaning •   1915 

1916 
Cigars  and  cigarettes 1915 

1916 
Coats 1915 

1916 
Corset  ooYers 1915 

1916 
Crochet  rings 1915 

1916 
Dolls' legs 1915 

1916 
Dresses 1915 

1916 
Embroidery 1915 

1916 
Feathers 1916 

1916 
Folding  circulars 1915 

1916 
Folding  handkerchiefs 1915 

1916 
Garters 1915 

1916 
Gloves 1915 

1916 
Hair  weaving 1915 

1916 
Hat  novelties 1915 

1916 
Hato 1915 

1916 


In  the      From      From      From 
fore-     noon  to      3  to         6  to        After 
noon      3  p.  m.    6  p.  m.    8  p.  m.    8  p.  m 


•  •  •  • 


1 
21 
2 
2 
1 


8 
18 


17 
2 

4 


2 


23 
33 


1 
1 


19 
13 

2 
2 


•  •  «  ■ 


•  ••••• 


«*•••• 


14 

4 
2 


1 
1 


1 
60 
97 


1 
1 
1 
3 


2 
18 
45 

1 

•  •*••• 

6 


5 

1 
15 
39 

7 
2 
2 


*•«•     •••••• 


•  •  «  • 


1 
4 


47 

34 

1 


22 
5 


1 
1 


Total 

•  •  •  ■  I  • 

2 
158 
166 
3 
1 
I 
1 
1 
3 
1 


1 
2 

•  •  •  • 


2 

1 

2 

45 

79 
1 
2 
9 


5 

1 

1 

68 

50 

14 

2 

2 

I 
1 

5 
2 


3 

1 


*  1916  3  year  endpd  Sept.  30.  1915;  1916  =  nine  months  ended  June  30»  1916. 
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Tabic  13  — CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  FOUND  ILLEGALLY  EMPLOYED 
IN  TENEMENT  LIVING  ROOMS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY:  (c)  BY  HOURS  WHEN 
FOUND  AND  ARTICLES  ON  WHICH  WORK  WAS  BEING  DONE  —  (ConcJuded) 

NuuBBR  Who  Wsrs  Fouko  — 


ARTicusa  ON  Which  Work 
Wab  Beino  Dons 

Kid  curlers 


Laoe 

Neekwear 

Night  gowns  (children's). 

Pants 

Paper  bags 

Petticoats  (infants') 

Piano  felt  pads 

Post  cards 

Powder  puffs 

Ribbon  bows 

Sashes  (children's  cloak) 

Shell  cameo  stones 

Shirtwaists 

SkirU 

Sweaters 

Tags 

Umbrella  straps 

Underwear 

Veiling 

Vests 


Total 


In  the 

From 

From 

Prom 

s 

fore- 

noon to 

3to 

6to 

After 

Period* 

noon 

3  p.  m. 

6  p.  m. 

8  p.  m. 

8  p.  m* 

Total 

1915 

2 

2 

1916 

1915 

2 

2 

1916 

1915 

1 

1 

1916 

1 

2 

3 

1915 

1 

1 

1916 

1915 

26 

42 

35 

6 

109 

1916 

30 

27 

55 

8 

120 

1915 

1 

1 

1916 

1 

1 

1915 

1916 

1 

1 

1915 

1916 

2 

2 

1915 

1916 

1 

1 

1915 

1916 

1 

1 

1915 

1916 

1 

1 

1915. 

1 

1 

1916 

1915 

2 

2 

1916 

1915 

1916 

1 

1 

1915 

1916 

4 

4 

1915 

1 

1 

1916 

1 

1 

1915 

2 

2 

1916 

1915 

1 

1 

1916 

1915 

3 

1 

4 

1916 

2 

1 

3 

1915 

1 

1 

1916 

1915 

1 

I 

1916 

2 

1 

3 

1915 

84 

111 

159 

82 

8 

444 

1916 

61 

90 

267 

53 

471 

•  1915=3year  ended  September  30,  1915;  I916=nine  mintha  ended  June  30.  1916. 
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Table  13  — CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  FOUND  ILLEGALLY  EMPLOYED 
IN  TENEMENT  LIVING  ROOMS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY:     (d)  BYji^BOROUGHS, 
AGES.  AND  ATTENDANCE  OR  NON-ATTENDANCE  AT  SCHOOL 

Number  Found  in  — 


TSAB  SKDBD  SEPTEMBER 

80, 1015 


NINE  MONTR8  ENDED 
JUNE  30,  1916 


Borough  and  Ages 
Bronx  Borough: 

2  to  6  years  of  age 

6  to  10  years  of  age 

1 1  to  13  years  of  age 

14  to  15  years  of  age 


Attend- 
ing 
school 


Not 
attend- 
ing 

school 


Total 


Attend- 
ing 
school 


Not 
attend- 
ing 
school 


ToUl, 


BrookliTi  Borough: 

2  to  5  years  of  age.. 

6  to  10  years  of  age. 

11  to  13  yeafs  of  age. 

14  to  15  years  of  age. 

Total 


Manhattan  Borough: 

2  to  5  years  of  age. . 
6  to  10  years  of  age. 

11  to  13  years  of  age. 

14  to  15  years  of  age. 

Total 


Queens  Borough: 

2  to  5  years  of  age. . 

0  to  10  years  of  age. 
11  to  13  years  of  age. 
14  to  15  years  of  age. 

Total 


Richmond  Borough : 

2  to  5  years  of  age. . 
6  to  10  years  of  age. 

11  to  13  years  of  age. 

14  to  15  years  of  age. 


Total 


New  York  City  (5  Boroughs) : 

2  to  5  years  of  age 

0  to  10  years  of  age 

11  to  13  years  of  age 

14  to  15  years  of  age. .  .  . 


Total 


1 
10 
14 

7 


4 
8 
7 


1 
14 
22 
14 


8 
14 
13 


32 


19 


♦51 


35 


1 

7 

27 

15 


4 

8 

11 

6 


5 
15 
38 
21 


26 
51 
21 


50 


20 


*70 


08 


2 
9 
5 
5 

21 


190 


245 


*444 


385 


86 


Total 


11 
14 
14 


t39 


2 
35 
56 
26 


110 


2 

15 

17 

3 

11 

14 

33 

76 

109 

100 

25 

125 

51 

68 

119 

101 

13 

114 

31 

38 

69 

48 

12 

60 

117    197 

♦314 

252 

61 

313 



, 



- 

.  .  . . 



I                .... 
•      1                .... 





)    .         .... 

:        :    :    :    : 
:    ,  :    :    :    : 

.  .  . . 



4 

19 

23 

3 

13 

16 

50 

88 

138 

134 

37 

171 

02 

87 

179 

166 

18 

184 

53 

51 

104 

82 

18 

100 

+471 


*  Includes  15  children  in  Bronx  Borough,  8  children  in  Brooklyn  Borough  and  44  children  in 
Manhattan  Borough  who  were  employed  during  school  vacation  period. 

t  Includes  2  children  in  Bronx  Borough  who  were  employed  during  school  vacation  period. 
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table  14  — work  of  mercantile  inspectors,  by  kinds  of  work 

Year  Ended  Sbpteubbr  30 

r  Hi  I  1— I     "  ^ 

1913             1914  1915  1916* 
R^iolar  inspections: 

Mercantile 10,265        22,778  23.367  22,781 

Office 856          1,149  380  965 

Hotel 27                39  17  21 

Bowling  alleys 364              343  ^7  150 

Places  of  amusement 98              103  106  76 

Barber  shops 84                63  55  28 

Shoe  polishing  stands 60                46  24  45 

Total 11,753        24,521  24,006  24,066 

Specistl  inspections: 

Mercantile 1,075          4,957  4,880  2,800 

Office 16                83  105  37 

Hotel 5                  2  17  2 

Bowline  alleys 4                39  1  7 

Places  of  amusement 8                12  6  8 

Barber  shope 4  2 

Shoe  polishing  stands 10  6  5 

Total 1.107          6,103  5,018  2,861 


• 


Investigations: 

Complainte 263              913          1,167  1,193 

Compliances 4,476        21.472        20,672  16,717 

Total 4,729        22.385        21,839  17,910 

*  Nine  months  ended  June  30,  1916. 

Table  15  —  WORK  OF  MERCANTILE  INSPECTORS,  BY  LOCAJJTIES 

iNVSmOATIONB  Of 

Regular  Special  ^ " » 

inspections  inspections  Complaints  Compliances 

1915       1916*        1915       1916*        1915       1916*         1915  1916* 

New  York  City 13.858     13,623      4,503       2,436       1,021       1.032     15,645  11,406 

Buffalo 3.181       2.743           156           134            41             84       1,100  860 

Rochester 912       1,231             80            23            46            10          470  744 

Total,  first  dass  cities..     17,961     17.497       4.779      2,603       1,107       1.126     17.116  13.000 

Albany 449           754             42             43               4             13           523  575 

Bingliamton f                454         f                   12        t           t  400 

.Schenectady 492          440             17            36              5              2          501  261 

Syracuse 1,387       2,134            50            62            31             33          521  347 

Troy 406          494             69            48     8          514  442 

Utica 399       1.065              7             14              4     260  985 

Yonkera. 443          465            31             54              7              3          850  717 

Other  placpsj 2,480  763  10     9  8  388     


Grand  total 24,006    24.066      5,005      2,861       1.167       1,193    20.672     16.717 

"^  Nine  months  ended  June  30,  1916. 

t  Not  inspected  as  a  second  class  city  until  October  1,  1915. 

X  Enforcement  of  "  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  "  law. 
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Table   16  — ORDERS   ISSUED  BY   DIVISION  OF  MERCANTILE   INSPECTION   AND 

COMPLIANCES  THEREWITH 

Orders 

Orders  complied 

SUBJECT                                                          UBued  with 

I.  Adicinibtration 

1.  Posting  of  laws,  permits,  notices,  etc 5,234  4 ,971 

2.  Keeping  of  records,  registers,  etc 1  2 

3.  Reporting  to  Department 

4.  Interfering  with  inspector 

II.  Sanitation 

1.  Toilet  facilities: 

a.  Water  closets 12,627  9,547 

b.  Washrooms 2,212  1,441 

0.  Dressing  rooms 332  237 

2.  Cleanliness  and  repair  of  salesrooms,  etc 940  658 

3.  Ventilation,  heat  and  humidity 4  1 

4.  Lighting 8  3 

6.  Meals 99  93 

6.  Drinking  water  and  drinking  cups 78  62 

7.  Marking  mattresses 7  1 

III.  Accident  Prbvuntion 

1.  Machinery 3  2 

2.  Switchboards * 4  3 

3.  Stairs 456  232 

V.  Children 
1.  From  14  to  16  years  of  age: 

a.  Shortening  hours  of  labor. 139  164 

b.  Employed  in  basements 1     

VI.  Women 

1.  Employment  after  childbirth 

2.  Seats  for  women 31  25 

3.  Shortening  hours  of  labor 591  606 

VII.  Day  of  Rest 

Day  of  test 1 .  116  120 

Vni.    MlBCBLLANBOtTS 

Payment  of  wages  without  deduction  for  benefit  funds 1  1 

Total 23,884  18, 160 
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Table  17  —  PROSECUTIONS  UNDER  THE  MERCANTILE  LAW 

Results  to  Junk  30,  1916 


CONnCTBD 


Dis- 
miaaed, 


No.  of 


Sen- 
aoquitted      tenee 
Pend-      or  with-        sua- 
SuBJscT  or  Law  Violatkd  cmm  ing  drawn       pendcd     Fined       Fines 

(A)   Proceedingt  InttituUd  b§fare  OdtoUr  1,  1915 

V.  Crildken 

Under  14  years  of  age 11  2  7              2 

From  14  to  16  years: 

Certificates 6  1  5  

Hours 6  5  


140 


VI.  Women  and  Mimobs 

Illegal  hoars: 

Female  minors 

Women 


VII.  Dat  or  Rest 


Day  of  rest , 


Total. 


5  

3 

2 

70 

3  

3  . 

13  

2 

1 

10 

235 

43  

5 

24 

14 

t345 

{B)  ProreedinQa  IrutUiUed  in  Current  Year 

1.  ADlUNXSnUTlON 

Interfering  with  inspector 4     1 


II.    SAMrrATIOK 

T<Hlet  fadUtica: 

Water  dosets 

Meals 


III.  AccxDBNT  Prevention 

Stairs,  etc.: 

Failure  to  provide  hand  rail  on  stairs 

V.  Cbiloben 

Under  14  years  of  age 

From  14  to  16  years: 

Certificates 

Hours 


6 
1 


VI.  WouBN  AND  Minors 

Illegal  hours: 

Female  minors 

Women 


VII.  Dat  or  Rk«t 


Day  ol  rest , 


Total 


Grand  total. 


224 

199 
88 


10 

11 
2 


•   >   ■   • 


$20 


«•  »■••■• 


9 

143 

62 

1,310 

8 

125 

65 

1,180 

1 

BO 

35 

700 

71 
99 

48  . 

4 
10 

1 

4 

7 

28 
47 

13 

38 
38 

28 

765 
850 

570 

741 

38 

37 

409 

257 

85,395 

784 

38 

42 

433 

271 

$5,740 
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Table  18  — VIOLATIONS  OF  THE  LABOR  LAW  IN  MERCANTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS 

REFERRED   TO  COUNSEL  WITHOUT   ISSUANCE  OF  ORDERS   IN   THE   NINE 

MONTHS  ENDED  JUNE  30.   Idl6 

Not 

prosecuted 

by  order 

of  com- 

SuBjECt  or  Violation  Referred    Prosecutod    mission 

(a)  First  DiBtricl 

V.  Children 

1.  Employment  of,  under  14  years  of  ago 203  201  2 

2.  From  14  to  16  years: 

a.  Employment  of,  without  certifipatps ....  195  lli8  27 

b.  Employment  of,  illegal  lioui-s 70  63  7 


VI.  Women  and  Minors 
1.  Illegal  hours: 

Employing  fen>alc  minors 

Employing  women 


VII.  Failure  to  Comply  with  Day  of  Rest  Law  . . . 


ToUl 


(b)  Second  District 
V.  Chilohxn 

1 .  Employment  of,  under  14  years  of  age 

2.  From  14  to  16  years: 

a.  Employment  of,  without  certificates , 

b.  Employment  of,  illegal  hours 


64 
99 

66 


697 


23 

77 
36 


6.'J 
86 

47 


628 


23 

31 
26 


1 
13 

19 


69 


46 
11 


VI.  Women  and  Minors 
1.  Illegal  hours: 

Employing  female  minors 

Employing  male  minors 

Employing  women 


8 

8  .. 

2  .. 

2 

26 

13 

12 

VII.  Failurx  to  Comply  with  Day  of  Rest  Law, 


Total. 


(c)   Total  State 
V.  Children 

1.  Employment  of,  under  14  years  of  age 

2.  From  14  to  16  years: 

a.  Emplc^ment  of,  without  certificate  s 

b.  Employment  of,  illegal  hours 


175 


226 

272 
100 


101 


224 

199 
88 


3 


74 


73 

18 


VI.  Women  and  Minors 
1.   Illegal  hours: 

Employing  female  minors 

Employing  male  minors 

Employing  women 


VII.  Failure  to  Comply  with  Day  of  Rest  Law 


Total. 


72 

71 

1 

2  . 

2 

124 

99 

25 

70 

48 

22 

872 

729 

143 
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Table  19  —  CASES  FOR  PROSECUTION  REFERRED  BY  THE  DIVISION  OF  MERCAN- 
TILE INSPECTION  TO  DISTRICT  ATTORNEYS.  AND   DISPOSITION   THEREOF. 

IN  NINE  MONTHS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1916 

^  Casus  Closbo 


DISPOSITION     or     CON- 
VICTED  CASKS 

County  in     NumberDismiased                    Sua-               Fined 
which  viola-  of  eases        or  Con-     x>ended    ' *-■■-> 


SuBJScr  OF  Law  Violatbo     tion  oocurred  referred  Acquitted  victed    sentence  Number  Amount 
Failure  to  obsenre  day  of 


rest  law Bronx 

Kings 

New  York. . . 
Richmond. . . 

Albany 

Broome 

Rensselaer. . . 
Schuyler .... 
Schenectady . 
Tompkins . . . 


9 
17 
89 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 


8 

8 

72 

1 


5 

4 

28 

1 


3 

4 
44 


$70 

80 

900 


Total. 


125 


90 


39 


51     $1,050 


Table  20  — CHILDREN  FOUND  ILLEGALLY  EMPLOYED  IN  MERCANTILE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS IN  NINE  MONTHS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1916 

NuMBSB  or  Cbildrbx 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
LoCALiTT  lish-    < 

ments 
New  York  City: 

Bronx 178 

Manhattan 647 

Brooklyn 345 

Queens 37 

Richmond 1 

Total  —  First  District. . .       1 ,  208 

Albany 64 

Bingbamton 20 

Buffalo 194 

Rochester 30 

Schenectady 19 

Syracuse 77 

Troy 30 

Utica 13 

Yonken 36 

Total  —  Second  District . .  473 

Total  State 1,681 


X7NDSB  14 
TXARS  or  AGS 


14  TO  16.  ^ViORKING 

without         Working 
cxRTiriCATBS       illegal 
» • N   hours 


Boys  Girls  Boys  Girls 

84     92  1 

258  7  358  45 

119  1  204  2 

15     26     

Jk  •••»••  ••••*•  ••«••■ 

477  8  *680  48 

23     39  3 

4     22  5 

32  4  127  22 

6     18  4 

9     13     

20     34  15 

7  1  23  2 
2     10  1 

5     30  1 


5 
36 
39 

7 


2 

5 

30 

5 


11 
2 

19 
1 


*  Included  in  this  total  is  1  boy  who  was  also  working  illegal  hours. 

t  Included  in  this  total  are  3  boys  and  2  girls  who  were  also  working  illegal  hours. 

X  Induded  in  this  total  are  4  boys  and  2  girls  who  were  also  working  ill^al  hours. 


Total 
chil- 
dren 


182 

704 

365 

48 

1 


87   1,300 


67 
36 
215 
33 
22 
80 
35 
32 
37 


108 

5 

t316 

t63 

75 

557 

585 

13 

t996 

tioi 

162 

1,857 
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Table  21  —CHILDREN    14  TO  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  FOUND  EMPLOYED  IN  MERCAN- 
TILE ESTABLISHMENTS 

Boys  Girb  Total 

New  York  City 1.953  996  2,949 

Bronx 122  11  133 

Brooklyn 589  241  830 

Manhattan 1,181  734  1,915 

Queene 57  8  65 

Riohmond 4  2  6 

Buffalo 456  134  590 

Roobeeter 233  181  414 

Total  — First  claMcitiea:    1916* 2.642  1,311  3.953 

1915 1.412  974  2,386 

1914 2,073  2,341  4,414 

1913 2,062  1,972  4.034 

1912 1.320  1.503  2,823 

Albany 81  26  107 

Bingfaamton 46  6  52 

Boheneotady 29  2  31 

Syraeuae 170  64  224 

Troy 27  6  33 

Utica 65  28  83 

Yonkere «>  1  *! 

Total  — All  dtiea:    1916* 3,100  1,434  4.534 

1915 1,568  1.006  2,589 

1W4 2.347  2,540  4,887 


*  Nine  montha  ended  JiBie  30,  1916. 

Vable  22  —  ILLEGAL  HOURfi  OR  PROHIBITED  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN  OR  MALE 
MINORS  OR  VIOLATIONS  OF  DAY  OF  REST  LAW.  IN  MERCANTILE  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. IN  NINE  MONTHS  ENDED  JUNE  30.  1916. 

Fxnar  Inspection      Skcoxd  Inbpbctiov 

DXSTBICT  DlBTBICT  TOTAI*  STATB 

Number  oi  Number  of  Number  of 

Number      persona  Number       persons  Number      peraons 

of           UlegaUy  of           illegally           of  iUegally 

SuBjBcr                       firms       employed  firms       employed       firms       employed 

Ukgal  hours  of  — 

Women 262  475  50  73  312  648 

Male  minors 2  3  2  3 

Prohibited  employment  of  — 

Women 

Male  minors 

Day  of  rest  vioUtians «1  689  93  113  604  802 


I 
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Table  23  — COMPLAINTS  AGAINST  MERCANTILE  ESTABUSHMENTS 


PoBtinc  of  laws. 


SUBJXCT 

Adminibtratzon 


Thereof 
Sti»-         Not  anony- 

tained  sustained    Total       moua 


Santtatxok 
Toilet  facilities: 

Water  closets 

Wash  ro<»aa8 

DreflBing  rooms 

Cleanliness  or  repair  of  salesrooms. . . 

Ventilation 

Meals * 

DrinkiniE  cups 


Children 

Under  14  years  of  age 

From  14  to  Id  years  of  age: 

Without  certificates 

Hours 


81 

32 

113 

.  25 

5 

2 

7 

1 

7 

1 

8 

2 

13 

6 

19 

11 

1 

3 

4 

2 

4 

10 

14 

10 

1 

3 

4  . 

53 

18 
36 


60 

25 
61 


113 

43 
97 


71 

21 
68 


WOIOBN  AND  MaLB  MiNOHB 

Hours 

Employment  of  women  in  basement 

Seats  for  women 


127 
6 


172 
1 


299 
7 


221 

4 


Payment  of  wages , 
Day  of  rest 


Total 


f 1916«, 
1915. 
1914. 
1913. 
1912. 
1911. 


MiSCSLLANXOVB 


3 

153 


1 

307 


4 
460 


3 
374 


508 

685 

1«193 

814 

534 

633 

1,167 

753 

447 

466 

913 

556 

145 

108 

253 

97 

95 

140 

235 

77 

122 

100 

222 

81 

*  Nine  months  ended  June  30.  1916. 
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Table  24  —  NATURE  OP  DISEASES  POUND  IN  CHILDREN  EXAMINED  BY  MEDICAL 

INSPECTORS 

(Figures  not  in  parentheses  are  totals  for  the  state;  those  in  parentheses  denote  cases  in  the  second 

inspection  district.) 


NuilBinB  OF  CHILDBBIf 


DlSXASS  AND  InDUSTST 

Skin  Diseases: 
Acne: 

.  Bags  (cotton  and  burlap) 

Brushes 

Clothing 

Embroideries 

Furniture 

Gloves 

Metals 

Millinery 

Mirrors  and  thermometers 

Paper  goods 

Printing  and  publishing 

Textiles 

Tobacco 

Mercantile  establishment 

Total 

Ecsema: 

Tobacco 

Furunculosis: 

Glass,  flint 

Total  —  Skin  Diseases 

Eye  Diseases: 

Defective  Sight: 

Buttons 

Candy 

Clothing 

Embroideries 

Furniture 

Gloves 

Metals 

Millinery 

Paper  goods 

Printing  and  publishing 

Textiles 

Tobacco 

Total 

Inflammation: 

Chemicals 

Clothing 

Metals 

Millinery 

Paper  goods » 

I^inting  and  publishing 

TextUes 

Total 

Total —Bye  DissMss 


Males 
1 

Females 

1 
.12 
1 
2 
•  3 
2 
3 
1 
1 

7 
(1)  2 

Total 
1 

1 

12 

1 

2 

3 

3 

5 

1 

4 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

7 

(1)  2 

1 

1 

10 

(1)  35 
(1)  1 

(1)  45 

(1)  1 

1 

1 

11 

(2)  36 

(2)  47 

I 
1 
9 
1 
2 
2 
3 
5 
3 

2 
(2)  2 

1 

1 

9 

1 

2 

2 

2 

5 

5 

3 

1 

t 

1 

2 

(2)  2 

3 

(2)  31 

(2)  34 

1 
1     . 

1 
3 

1 
1 

1 

1 
3 

2 

7 

9 

(2)  8S         (2)  48 
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Table  24  —  NATURE  OF  DISEASES  FOUND  IN  CHILDREN  EXAMINED  BY  MEDICAL 

INSPECTORS  —  (Continued). 

(Figarm  not  in  ]>arentfaeBe8  are  totals  for  the  State;  those  in  parentheses  denote  cases  in  the  seoond 

inspection  district) 

NtTicBBB  Or  Childbbh 


DUBASS  AND  broUBTBT 


Nasal  Defects: 
Furs 


Total  —  Nasal  Defects . 


Males      Females 


Total 


Ear  Diseases: 

Clothing 

Millinery 

Printing  and  pubhshing , 


Total  —  Ear  Diseases. 


Diseases  of  Teeth  and  Gums: 
Caries: 

Brushes 

Buttons 

Candy 

Chemicals 

Clothing 

Embroideries 

Flags 

Furs 

Gloves 

Hats  and  caps,  men's 

Laos  and  netting 

Laundry. 

Leather 

Matches,  safety 

Mattresses 

Metals 

Millinery 

Mirrors  and  thermometers. 

Musical  instruments 

Paper  goods 

Printing  and  publishing. . . 

Textiles 

Tobacco 

Toy  novelties 

Watch  cases  and  jewelry. . . 


Total, 

Riggs  Disease: 
Buttons. . 
Gloves . . . 
Textiles.. 


Total, 


1 

(1)  1 
1 


2 
1 
1 


17 


2 
3 
5 
1 

4 


1 
1 


1 
1 
27 
8 
1 


(1)  3 


3 

1 

2 

12 

18 


0 


10 

(6)  6 

1 


1 
1 
3 


1 
1 
1 


(2) 


1 

1 
1 
1 

29 
8 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 

29 

18 
2 
3 

14 
I 

23 

(5)  6 

1 

1 


(1)  43       (6)  115       (7)  168 


1 
1 


Total  —  Diseases  of  Teeth  and  Gums , 


(1)  43        (6)  120        (7)  163 


Glandular  Affections: 

Hypertrophicd  Tonsils: 

Buttons 

Chemicals 

Clothing 


2 

4 


2 

1 

4 
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table  24  —  nature  of  diseases  found  in  children  examined  by  medical 

INSPECTORS  —  ^CtmHnued) 

(Figures  not  in  parentheeee  are  totak  for  the  State;  thoee  in  parentheees  denote  oaaes  in  the  aeoond 

inq;>ection  diatriot) 

NiTMBSR  OP  ChILDBSN 

DiBBABB  AND  Industbt                                               MaloB  Females  Total 

Glandular  Affcotiona  —  (CmdutM): 
Hypertrophied  Toneils  —  {Condttded): 

Glovee 7  7 

Metals 2     2 

Mirrors  and  thermometen 7  2  9 

Textiles 12  3 

Tobacco 1  1 

Total 11  18  29 

Goitre: 

Buttons 5  5 

Clothing (1)  4  (1)  4 

Gloves (1)  5  (1)  5 

Millinery 3  3 

Mirrors  and  thermometers 1  1  2 

Printing  and  publishing 1  1 

TextUes (1)  2  13  (1)  15* 

Tobacco (2)  3  (2)  3 

Totel (1)  3  (4)  35  (5)  38 

Total  —  Glandular  Affections (1)  14  (4)  53  (5)  67 

Adenoids: 

Chemiea]s 1     1 

Clothing '. 2  2 

Metak 1     1 

MilUnery 2  2 

TextUes 1  3  4 

Total  — Adenoids 3  7  10 

Respiratory  Diseases: 
Bronchitis: 

Chemicals 1  1 

Clothing 1  1 

Furniture 1     I 

Lace  and  netting 1  1 

Leather  goods 1  1 

MilUnery 1  1 

TextUes 1  1 

Tobacco (1)  I  (1)  1 

Total 1  (1)  7  (1)  8 

Laryngitis: 

Chemicals 1     1 

Embroideries 1  1 

MiUinery 1  1 

Total 1  2  3 

Total  —  Rcspiratorj'  Diseases 2  (1)  9  (1)  11 
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table  24  ~  nature  of  diseases  found  in  children  examined  by  medical 

INSPECTORS  ~  iConHiuud) 

(Figures  not  in  parentheMa  are  totals  for  the  State;  those  intfMrentheses  denote  eases  in  the  second 

inspection  district) 

Nizmmbu  or  CBiLDnBN  ^ 

^ ■  '  *■  \ 

Ddxass  and  Ixdvbtkt                                             Males  Females  Total 

Cardiac  Diseases: 

Buttons 1  1 

Clothing 1  1 

Metals 2     2 

Mirrors  and  thermometers 2     2 

TextUes 1  1 

Total  —  Cardiac  Diseases 4  3  7 

Orth(9>edic  Defects: 

Clothing 1  1 

Rope  and  Twine 1  1 

Total  —  Orthopedic  Defects 2  2 

Anemia: 

Candy 1  1 

Chemicals 1     1 

aothing 4  4 

Furniture 1  1 

Glass,  flint 1     1 

Gloves (1)  1  1  (1)  2 

Metals 4  4 

MilKnery 3  3 

Mirrors  and  thermometers 2  2  4 

Paper (1)  1  (1)  1 

Pencils  and  pens 1  1 

Textiles : 1  1 

Tobacco (4)  6  (4)  5 

Total  — Anaemia (1)  5  (6)  24  («)  29 

Mercury  Poisoning: 

Mirrors  and  thermometers 6     6 

Total  —  Mercury  poisoning 0     ;  6 

GrandtoUf (3)  94  (30)  295  (23)  389 
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Table  25  —  INDUSTRIAL  DISEASES  REPORTED  UNDER  f  65  OF  THE  LABOR  LAW« 

(Figures  in  parentheses  denote  fatal  cases)  t 

Sept.f  Bept.i  Sept.f  Sept.i  Sept.f 

1915-AuK.,  1914-Aug.,  1913-Aug..  1912-AUff.,  1911-Aug.,      Total 
DisKABB  AND  IiffBusTRT  1916  1915  1914  1913  1912        (5  ytai^ 


XJBAO  POUONINQ 

Manufacturing: 

White  lead 

2 

12 

(1)6 

3 

(1)6 

(1)6 

(2)10 

11 
22 

4 
8 

(1)11 
(1)  16 

(3)13 

1 

(1)4 

(2)4 

(4)13 
(3)9 

1 

(1)14 

2 

(1)7 

(1)3 

(4)21 

(2)14 

7 

21 

(1)2 

2 

1 

(1)22 

10 

21 

Electric  batteries 

Smelting 

Paints,  inks  and  colors. . 

Printing 

Painting  (in  shopa,  etc.).. 
Misoellaaeous 

(4)82 
(2)14 
(2)19 
(4)14 
(11)  73 
(8)  58 

Total 

(5)44 

(2)66 

(13)44 

(9)62 

(2)65 

(31)  281 

Building: 

Painting 

Plumbing,  etc 

(7)t28 

1 

(8)  30 

(11)30 

(10)  48 
1 

(4)51 
(2)    3 

(40)  187 
(2)6 

Total 

(7)29 

(8)  30 

(11)  30 

(10)  49 

(6)54 

(42)  192 

Other  or  indefinite 

(1)2 

(2)3 

6 

(3)11 

Total  —  lead  poisoning. . 

(12)  73 

(11)98 

(24)  74 

(21)  114 

(8)  125 

(76)  484 

OTBKB  POUONXNOS 

Arsenic 

Brass 

Mercury 

Phosphorus 

Wood  alcohol 

1 
1 

(1)  i 

10 

1 

1 
2 

(1)1 

1 
2 

1 

4 

1 

(1)  I 

(1)  1 

5 
15 

(2)  6 
(1)  1 
(1)  2 

Total 

(1)3 

11 

(1)4 

4 

(2)7 

(4)  29 

ANTBBAX 

Tanning,  leather  dressing,  etc. 

(3)  §16 

(3)4 

(1)1 

(1)3 

2 

(8)  26 

CAUaON  DiaXABB 

Shafts,  tunnels,  etc 

(1)  67 

7 

24 

1 

(1)29 

(2)  128 

Grand  total 

(17)  159 

(14)  120 

(26)  103 

(22)  122 

(11)  103 

(90)  667 

*  Includes  cases  reported  by  employers  as  accidents. 

t  Record  of  fatal  cases  obtained  only  from  certificates  filed  with  boards  of  health. 

t  Includes  three  attacks  for  one  person;  counted  as  three  cases. 

I  Includes  two  eases  of  farmers. 
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Table  26  — CHILD  LABOR  CERTIFICATES   REPORTED  ISSUED  IN  NINE   MONTHS 

ENDED  JUNE  30,  1916 


LOCALITT 

numbkb  of 
Cbbtiticatbb 

I88USD  TO  — 

Locality 

Numbbr  of 

CsRTinCATBB 

Issued  to  — 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Albany  County 

gJl 

1S9 

• 

Clinton  Countt 

A 

(t 

Keeseville  i 

Albany 

172 
57 
10 

1 

28 

3 

99 

27 

2 

ii 

2 

1 

A 

Cohoes 

PlattAbtiTir 

Green  Island 

Ttftrnftifirfpr                                 '                 1 

Ravena , 

* 

Watervliet 

Columbia  County 

B8 

Remainder 

18 

.  Chatham 

• 

At.t  CAAWnr  rVkT'lffTY 

1£ 

S 

1 
9 
3 
2 
2 
11 

^•uuSU&riX    VA/LffTX  ..••••••. 

Hudson 

2 

AnHnvMr 

4 

1 
1 

i 

Kinderhook 

4 

Bdmont 

Fhilmont 

1 

RrtlivAr 

1 
1 
2 

•  4 

VaUtie 

7 

Cuba 

Remainder 

4 

Wellsville 

Remainder 

Cortland  County 

40 

IS 

105 

41 

Cortland 

BaoNX  County   (See  under 
New  York  City). 

24 
9 
2 

1 
4 

8 

Homer 

2 

McGraw 

2 

MJWtxFva^m  \yVUnxT  ....•••.•.. 

Marathon 

1 

Binghamton 

101 
3 

40 

i 

Remainder 

Deposit 

Endicott 

Delaware  County 

Walton 

5 

Johnson  City 

.1 

1 

27 

2 

1 

Cattaraugus  County 7/ 

Remainder 

1 

DuTowiBw*  County 

Ellicottville 

1 
6 
7 
38 
2 

5 

1 
19 

i 

1 

105 

PrankUnville 

7* 

Gowanda. 

Beacon 

Olean 

26 
7 
3 

59 
2 
1 
5 
2 

13 

Randolph 

Fishkill 

Salamanca 

9 

Millerton .    .  . 

4 

Remainder 

8 

PmiirhkfiAniriA .  . . 

41 

Rm4  Hnnk 

1 

Catttcia  CoiTWr^ 

73 

54 

XlCU   AAV>Vl&  ............. 

Rhinebeck 

Wappingers  Falls 

Remainder 

13 

Auburn 

70 
3 

49 
5 

Remainder 

1,838 

821 

89 

59 

Akron 

Chautauqua  County 

4 

3 

4 

1.683 

19 
5 
4 
3 

23 

17 
1 
2 
1 

47 
2 

20 

2 

Dunkirk 

26 
3 

1 
54 

4 
1 

25 

1 

1 

27 

1 
4 

Alden 

TTial  I*  ATlAf" 

Angola 

I 

T^r  aH  i\n  tM. 

Buflalo 

765 

Depew 

3 

Silvftv  Cr^k 

East  Aurora 

4 

T}*fnB.m^AP 

Farnham 

4 

Chbuuko  County 

Hamburg 

55 

it. 

Lackawanna 

13 

I/an(Ta8ter 

1 

-  North  rinltinM 

Elmira 

51 

17 
2 
3 

Sloan 

i 

Elmira  Heights 

RnrinirvillA.     .     . 

Rfn™a»ndpr. 

4 

-.  Tonawanda 

16 

Chxnanoo  County 

WilltAmnvillfk 

le 

9 

*T  uimiuBviiic  ...■,.,... 

Remainder 

ii 

Afton '            1 

i 

"*'■    5 

1 
2 

EasKx  County 

n 

Bainbridge 

Keesevdlle    (See   Clinton 

County). 
Ticonderoga 

New  Berlin........ !.. 

it 

i 

2 
3 

Norwich 

Oxford 

Sherburne 

Remainder 

MBSS 
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Table  26  — CHILD  LABOR  CERTIFICATES  REPORTED  ISSUED  IN  NINE  MONTHS 

ENDED  JUNE  30,  1916— (dmeiniMtl) 


LOCALITT 

NuifBKB  or 
CisBTincATBa 

ISBUBD  TO  — 

Locality 

Number  op 
Certhicates 
Issued  to  — 

Boys 

Girb 

Boys 

Girls 

Franxun  Coumtt 

e 

4 

Madison  County 

10 

8 

ILf  A.lnfMi 

1 
8 

4 
2 
1 
2 
1 

2 

Tupper  Lake 

6 

VJAa>r.!l4^«> 

ISl 

75 

Hamufon 

OneidA 

Fulton  County 

Wampsville 

.  DolseviUe  (See  Herkimer 

94 

29 

2 

8 

3 

67 
11 

1 
1 
8 

MoNBAi:  County 

ser 

804 

County). 
Gloversville 

Dr#w»1rMrkPf 

3 
16 

9 
13 

1 

2 
315 

1 
7 

1 

Johfi8tx>wn 

IpAMt    KrM»KcMliAr 

Mayfield 

2 

NorthviUe 

Gates  '                         •  •  • 

8 

Remaindw 

Honeoye  Falls 

1 

8i 

19 

Pitfaford 

Rochester 

""*i85 

Gbnbsbb  Coumtt 

Webster: 

11 
9' 
1 

11 
2 

Remainder 

7 

JDHmIviB 

Tje  Roy 

MoNTooioBY  County 

147 

Oakfield 

70 

it 

4 

129 
8 

53 

Canaj6hlu(fe 

4 

Fondlk.                  

1 

Ath«nfi                           

2: 

17 
2 

1 
8 

Fort  Johnson 

1 

4 
1 
9 

2 

r!a*alrin 

Fort  naln 

6 

Coxaaekie ^. 

Hagaman 

St.  Johnsville 

4 

HsBxiMKB  County 

94 

89 

Nassau  County 

92 

DolgevtUe 

10 
8 
16 
16 
41 

5 
8 
3 
8 
11 
1 
8 

80 

East  Ilockaway 

Floral  Park 

1 

HftrkiiXMfr r  t  -  -  t  - 

lUnn 

i 

T  jttl*  FaIIh 

Hempstead 

27 

1 
3 

17 

MidHIikville 

LynlMtx>k 

1 

Mohawk 

i 

2 

RockviUe  Centre 

New    York    County     (see 
under  New  York  City). 

1 

jnvvKHflON  County 

S8 

U 

805 

86 

6 

1 
2 
1 
2 
21 
8 
2 

3 

2 

14 
8 

La  Salle 

Adaini 

4 

35 

4 

2 

96 

59 

I 

4 

Alexandria  Bay 

3 

Lockport 

26 

r^Rrth  Air  A 

Middleport 

3 

ThArcMA. 

Newf  ane 

Niagara  Falls 

40 

Weal  Carthase 

North  Tonawanda 

Wilsorf 

11 

Remainder 

2 

t 

Remainder 

Oneida  County 

KiNoa   County    (See   under 
New  York  City). 

Lswia  County 

9B9 

8BS 

BooDvUle 

2 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
26 
2 
242 

Q 

1 

C?fiinflan.'      

2 

LowviHe 

2 

Clayville 

5 

W 

5 

Clinton 

LnrncaaTON  County 

New  Hartford 

2 

OpialriLAv                  

1 

A  vAn 

1 
4 

1 
2 
2 

2 
8 

Oriskany  Falls 

2 

TiftnavillA 

Rome 

19 

T.lvnA 

Sangerfield 

1 

Utica 

201 

Remainder. •• 

Vernon 

2 
1 

Watervule 

«s 
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Table  26— CHILD  LABOR  CERTIFICATES  REPORTED  ISSUED  IN  NINE  MONTHS 

ENDED  JUNE  30,  1916 -- {Continued) 


LOCALZTT 


Oneida  Coukty — {Cond*a): 

Whiteeboro 

Yorkvillc 

Remainder 


OxoNOAOA  County. 


Baldwinsville . 
East  Syracuse. 

Eastwood 

Fayetteville. . . 

Liverpool 

ManliuB 

Marcellus 

Skancateles . . . 

Solvay 

Syracuse 

Remainder 


Ontabxo  Codntt. 


Canandaigua. . . 
Clifton  Springs. 

Geneva 

Manchester. . . . 

Phelps 

Shortsville 

Victor 


Obakgs  County 


Cornwall 

Highland  Falls 
Middletown  — 
Newburgh . . . . . 
New  Windsor .  , 
Port  Jervis .  .  .  . 

Walden 

Warwick , 

Woodbury. . . . 
Remainder. 


Orleans  County 


Albion. . . . 
Carlton .  .  . 

Holley 

Kendall .  . . 
Medina .  .  . 
Ridginway . 

Shelby 

Remaindtf . 


GjnrBQO  County 


Fulton .... 

Lacona 

Mexico 

Minetto. . . 

Oswego 

Pulaski 

Redfield. . . 

Bcriba 

Volney .... 
Remainder. 


NuicBEB  or 
Certificates 
Issued  to  — 


Boys 


14 

8 
13 


444 


4 
5 
1 


7 

4 

26 

386 
6 


93 


3 
1 
9 


3 
3 

4 


100 


3 

3 

14 

47 

6 

8 

14 

4 

1 


St 


5 
2 


3 

19 

2 


86 


43 
1 
7 
4 

25 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


Girls 


to8 


2 
4 
1 
3 
6 
11 
224 
6 


t4 


46 


13 

15 

3 

3 

7 
1 


19 


S4 


22 


Ix)c.vLrrY 


Otsboo  County. 

Oneonta. . . . 
Richfield... 
UnadiUa.... 

Putnam  County 

Brewster. . . 
Cold  Spring. 
Remainder.  , 


Number  of 
Certificates 
Issued  to  — 


Boys 


Queens     (See    under 
York  City). 

Rensselaer  County  . 


New 


Castleton 

Hoosick  Falls 
Poestenkill . . . 
Rensselaer. . . 
Sandlake. . . . 

Troy 

Viaiey  Falls.. 
Remainder... 


Richmond    (See  under  New 
York  City). 

Rockland  County 


Haverstraw 

HUlburn 

Nyack 

Ramapo 

South  N/ack 

Spring  Valley.  .  . . 

Suifern 

Upper  Nyack .  .  . . 
West  Haverstraw. 
Remainder 


St.  Lawrence  County 


Madrid 

Massena 

Morristown. 
Norwood . . . 
Ogdensburg. 
Potsdam .  . . 
Remainder. , 


Saratoga  County  . 


Ballston  Spa 

Corinth 

Mechanicville .... 
Saratoga  Springs . 

Schuvlervifle 

South  Glens  Falls. 

Stillwater 

Victory  Mills. .... 
Wateriord 


8 


5 
2 
1 


e 


3 
1 
2 


1S7 


2 

7 


3 

6 

137 


£8 


2 
1 
1 
3 

1 
8 
5 
1 
2 
4 


SO 


2 
3 
3 
1 
14 
5 
2 


48 


4 

4 
7 
9 


2 

7 

3 

12 


Girls 


9 


8 
1 


2 
2 


98 


2 

4 
1 
2 
4 
84 
1 


18 


5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


5 

14 


1 
10 


«4 


1 
1 
2 

4 
3 

4 


3 
6 
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Table  26— CHILD  LABOR  CERTIFICATES    REPORTED  I83UED  IN  NINE  MONTHS 

ENDED  JUNE  30.  191fi  —  (Continued) 


LOCALTXT 

nvubbr  of 
Cbbtzficatbs 
issubd  to 

Boys 

Girls 

SCHBNKCTADT  COUNTT 

m 

U 

Schenectady 

285 

42 
2 

SootU 

0 

s 

4 

Coblealdll 

2 

1 
1 

Eep«ranfi«.  . 

I 

5 

Ri^mondville 

SCHirrLSB  CoUNTT 

7 

5 

Watkina 

4 
3 

3 

Remainder 

SCNBCA  CoUNTT 

9 

g 

Seneca  FaUa 

7 
2 

2 

Waterloo 

Stbubsn  Countt 

44 

£0 

Bath 

2 

1 
8 
8 

i 

3 

4 
8 
1 
1 
2 

Caniateo 

Coming 

Hammondsport 

HomeU 

17 

Howajrd 

Painted  Poet 

1 
4 
3 

TTrhana. . . . 

Wayland 

SUITOLK  CoUNTT 

68 

t7 

Amitvville 

2 
2 
3 

1 
10 
24 
10 

i 

11 

9 

Babylon 

East  Hampton 

Greenport 

lalip.r 

Patchogue 

Sag  Harbor 

SCLUVAN  CoUNTT 

Mamakating 

TlOQA  COCNTT 

1 

1 

se 

// 

Barton 

4 
10 
18 

9 

2 

Owego 

Waverly 

TOMPXIKS  CoCNTT 

18 

4 

Groton 

2 
8 
8 

3 

1 

Ithaca 

li-iuftting .  . ,  s  i 

Locautt 

Numb  BR  op 
Cbrtipicatrb 
Issued  to  — 

Boys 

Girls 

Ulster  Countt 

85 

Be 

Ellenville 

1 

68 

Kingston 

53 

Lloyd 

2 

Marbletown 

2 

5 
3 
6 

Roeendale 

Saugprties .  .  .  .  r 

1 

Remainder 

Warrbn  Couott 

gM 

16 

Glens  Falls 

16 
2 

4 

15 

Queensbury 

WRTTPnahiirir 

1 

Wabhivoton  Countt 

Cambridge 

93 

99 

2 

1 

2 

Fort  Edward 

Granville 

11 

Greenwich 



6 

2 

12 

4 

Kinmbury, .,,.,,,,.,., 

3 

Whitehall 

0 

Wayne  County 

a? 

94 

Arcadia 

Lyons 

2 
5 

3 

Marion 

3 

Newark 

7 

3 

g 

Ontario 

1 

Palmyra 

5 

Rose ■    ■    :' 

1 

Sodus 

8 

1 
1 

2 

Wolcott 

Remainder. 

Wbstcrbstbr  County 

Ardsley 

g75 

178 

1 
2 
1 
2 

2 

3 
2 

*  '74 
24 

1 

3 

8 
2 
3 
0 
1 

Bronxville 

Dobbs  Ferry 

Elmsf  ord 

Hastings-ou-Hudson .... 
jMamaroneok 

i 

Mount  Kist.'O 

3 

Mount  Pleasant 

Mount  Vernon 

2 
51 

New  Rochelle 

15 

North  Pelham 

North  Tarry  town 

Ossining v 

PeekskiTl 

6 

4 
7 

Pelham 

Pelham  Manor 

Port  Chester 

14 

Rye 

Tarrytown 

2 

Tuokahoe 

8 

11 

113 

8 

4 

White  Plains 

9 

Yonkcrs 

58 

Remainder 

2 
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Table  26  —  CHILD  LABOR  CERTIFICATES  REPORTED  ISSUED  IN  NINE  MONTHS 

ENDED  JUNE  30,  1916  ^  (Concluded) 


LOCAUTT 


Wtouing  Countt. 


Arcade 

Attica 

Ea^e 

GaineBTiUe. . . 

Perry 

Silver  SprineB . 
Warsaw 


Yatbs  County. 


Penn  Yan . 
Starkey.. 


Total     State     (exclumve 
New  York  City) 


of 


NUMBCR  OF 
CSBTinCATKS 

Ibbusd  to  — 


Boys 


S9 


2 
3 
1 
1 
9 
1 
22 


8 
8 


6,051 


Oirls 


19 


12 

7 


SM' 


LocAurr 


Niw  York  Crrr , 

Bronx  Borough .... 
Brooklyn  Borough . . 
Manhattan  Borough 
Queens  Boroui^ . . . , 
Kichmond  Borough. 

Total  SUte 


Number 
of  cer- 
tificates 
issued 


St,S79 


3,508 
12.003 
13.774 

2.638 
466 


Part  IV 

REPORT   OF   BUREAU   OF   WORKMEN'S 

COMPENSATION 

[in] 


(i)  REPORT  OF  SECOND  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER 

(In  Charge  of  Bureau  of  Workmen's  Compensation) 
To  the  Industrial  Commission: 

Pursuant  to  your  request  for  a  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Work- 
men's Compensation  for  the  period  of  October  1,  1915  to  June  30, 
1916,  inclusive,  in  order  that  the  department  may  accommodate 
itself  to  the  new  statutory  fiscal  year,  the  following  is  submitted : 

The  first  three  months  of  the  period  for  which  this  report  is 
made  were  covered  in  the  last  report  of  this  bureau;  and,  at  the 
time  said  report  was  written,  April,  1916,  so  much  of  the  period 
had  elapsed  that  it  stood  in  the  proper  perspective.  For  this 
reason  said  report  may  well  be  read  in  connection  with  this  one, 
and,  for  this  reason  also,  this  report  is  relatively  brief. 

ISo  marked  changes  in  the  compensation  law  or  in  bureau 
administration  characterized  this  period.  Eather  was  it  a  time 
of  steady  progress  and  development  along  lines  already  laid  down. 
It  was,  therefore,  uneventful  of  change  except  in  the  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  industrial  accidents  and  the  number  of  claims 
arising  therefrom.  The  constant  growth  of  industrial  activity 
not  only  produced  more  business  for  the  bureau,  but  the  ratio  of 
increase  was  constantly  accelerated.  In  April  it  had  swelled  to 
a  27  per  cent  increase  over  the  average  of  the  previous  year,  and 
by  the  end  of  June  this  increase  had  reached  29.5  per  cent.  Nor 
did  it  stop  then.  We  had  ^sntered  upon  the  new  year  and  our 
budget  had  been  made  without  adequate  provision  for  the  unex- 
pected tide  of  new  claims.  The  bureau,  therefore,  was  subjected 
to  constant  stress,  but  it  went  through  the  period  remarkably  well 
imder  the  circumstances  and  at  the  end  thereof  had  pending  fewer 
claims  than  at  the  begiiming.  This  effect  may  be  attributed  to 
the  development  of  organization  and  to  an  extraordinary  devotion 
to  duty  on  the  part  of  our  entire  force. 

This  period  marked  the  virtual  disappearance  of  department 
activity  with  respect  to  claims  filed  under  the  first  compensation 
law  and  a  thorough  adaptation  to  the  new  law.  I  refer  to  the 
new  plan  under  which  employees  and  employers  have  first  the 
opportunity  to  enter  into  agreements  with  each  other  for  the 
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receipt  and  payment  of  compensation  according  to  law  and  under 
which  also  the  payment  of  compensation  is  made  by  employers 
directly  rather  than  through  the  bureau.  This  required  a  closing 
of  accounts  as  between  our  cashier  and  the  various  insurance  car- 
riers with  the  proper  refunding  of  balances,  etc. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  matter  of 
advance  payments.  When  the  law  was  amended,  section.  20-a 
was  added  giving  employers  the  right  to  make  payments  in  advance 
of  either  claims  or  agreements.  This  resulted  in  a  practice, 
happily  not  universal,  which  I  believe  was  not  foreseen  or  intended 
by  the  lawmakers,  namely,  that  payments  might  be  made  and 
receipts  taken  therefor  and  no  further  action  recorded  than  the 
mere  filing  of  such  receipts  with  the  bureau.  This' deprived  the 
bureau  of  the  information  necessarv  to  establish  the  fact  of  strict 
compliance  with  the  law^s  requirements,  and,  to  some  extent, 
remained  throughout  the  period  an  uncorrected  abuse.  The 
bureau  lacked  help  to  enable  it  properly  to  handle  such  receipts 
and,  in  fact,  all  receipts.  However,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
practice  referred  to  was  limited  to  but  relatively  few  participants 
and,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  not  practiced  by  any  of  the  larger 
carriers.  At  the  time  the  present  report  is  written,  January, 
1917,  the  Commission  has  issued  new  rules  requiring  that  claims 
or  agreements  be  filed  following  all  advance  payments  and  has 
provided  a  new  form  of  receipt  for  advance  payments  to  contain 
sufficient  information  to  indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of  dis- 
ability and  to  what  degree  the  requirements  of  the  law  have  been 
satisfied  by  payments  so  made. 

During  the  period  the  proportion  of  agreements  made  and 
claims  filed  directly  with  the  Commission  is  indicated  by  the 
changing  ratio  of  7:3  to  6:4. 

Interesting  experiments  were  conducted  with  reference  to  the 
calendar.  By  the  calendar  we  mean  the  cases  noticed  for  public 
hearings.  It  may  be  noted  that  while  under  the  law  no  hearings 
may  be  had  as  of  right  by  any  party  interested,  except  upon 
formal  application,  yet  the  Commission  by  first  considering  all 
cases  in  public  has  been  able  not  only  to  expedite  the  work  by 
effecting  easy  reconciliation  of  cases  in  dispute,  but  it  has  also 
been  able  thus  quickly  to  disseminate  correct  information  about 
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the  law.  This  practice  naturally  has  always  brought  to  the  hear- 
ings a  large  number  of  claimants,  employers  and  other  interested 
parties  until,  in  fact,  the  Commission  has  been  visited  by  about 
70,000  persons  a  year.  Such  proceedings  are  hearings  within 
the  full  meaning  of  the  law  and  yet  logically  are  quite  as  much 
claim  examinations.  This  being  so,  we  attempted  to  record  more 
written  testimony  and  the  better  to  perfect  all  cases  on  paper. 
This,  of  course,  is  entirely  possible,  but  no  sooner  was  it  attempted 
than  we  noticed  a  distinct  increase  in  the  time  between  the  filing 
of  a  claim  and  its  final  disposition.  In  short,  the  period  of  the 
claim's  going  through  the  department  was  lengthened.  This  can 
easily  be  explained  by  saying  that,  in  addition  to  the  general 
development  of  facts  about  the  claim,  it  is  always  necessary  to 
have  all  jurisdictional  facts  established  in  order  to  justify  the 
Commission's  action,  it  being  a  department  of  record.  But  this 
was  not  understood  or  appreciated  upon  the  part  of  claimants 
who  constantly  clamored  for  speed.  We,  therefore,  eased  up  in 
the  eflFort  to  entirely  complete  all  cases  on  paper  and  sent  them 
to  the  calendar  again,  even  in  increasing  numbers.  So  we  are 
well  settled  in  the  practice  of  large  calendars.  Every  man  has 
his  day  in  court,  can  state  his  own  case  and  plead  his  own  cause. 
"We  are  thus  able  to  attain  a  degree  of  speed  otherwise  not 
possible. 

The  cases  in  which  M  facts  are  well  developed  and  there  is 
entire  agreement  are  placed  on  what  are  called  an  "  agreed  facts  " 
calendar.  Such  calendars  require^  only  formal  approval  on  the 
part  of  the  Commission  and  then  hasten  away  to  final  notices  and 
closing  of  cases  without  the  necessity  of  notices  of  hearings  with 
the  attendant  five  days'  delay.  "Agreements  approved"  by  a 
comparison  of  them  with  the  other  papers  filed  in  the  case,  first 
notices,  etc.,  take  the  same  course.  Agreements  "disputed" 
follow  the  course  of  the  regular  public  hearings  in  which  all 
differences  are  resolved.  Disputes  in  agreement  cases  arise  over 
the  duration  of  disability,  for  time  of  disability  is  the  one  element 
not  subject  to  agreement  under  the  rules  of  the  Commission.  This 
for  obvious  reasons.  The  agreement  is  entered  into  in  an  early 
state  of  the  case  and  goes  to  the  point  of  jurisdiction,  wages. 
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description  of  injury,  etc.,  but  manifestly  cannot  cover  the  period 
of  disability;  hence,  disputes. 

Counting  the  two  days  each  week  that  the  Commission  gives 
to  compensation  matters,  it  may  be  said  that  an  equivalent  of 
twelve  full  days  sittings  a  week  in  the  hearing  of  compensation 
cases  is  now  had. 

And  here  is  the  place  again  to  emphasize  the  usefulness  and 
indispensableness  of  a  high  class  and  efficient  medical  organiza- 
tion in  connection  with  the  bureau  or  in  connection  with  any 
bureau  or  administration  of  workmen's  compensation.  Nobody 
but  a  high  class  physician  or  surgeon  can  give  proper  advice  with 
respect  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  disability  and  its  relation  to 
the  accident.  However,  other  reports  of  the  bureau  have  gone 
into  this  matter.  Appended  tables  will  disclose  the  great  amount 
of  work  accomplished  in  our  medical  division.  One  of  the 
physicians  goes  to  Albany  every  Wednesday  and  the  Albany  office 
and  all  the  district  offices  are  compelled  to  employ  physicians 
temporarily  to  advise  them  with  respect  to  claims.  Our  branch 
offices  do  not  enjoy  the  constant  services  of  regular  medical 
employees,  but  have  been  able  to  employ,  temporarily,  satisfac- 
tory and  well  qualified  medical  assistants. 

The  most  troublesome  phase  of  the  compensation  law  is  involved 
in  the  medical  question.  The  present  conditions  are  not  to  the 
entire  liking  of  claimants  or  employeiB  (or  their  insurance  car- 
riers) and  much  criticism  is  heard  from  the  medical  fraternity. 
It  seems  that  with  much  advantage  the  medical  sections  of  the 
law  might  well  be  amended.  My  suggestions  as  to  the  manner  of 
amendment  have  already  gone  to  the  Commission  and  perhaps 
will  be  reflected  in  the  Commission's  general  recommendations 
to  the  Legislature.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  whatever  criticism  is 
merited  cannot  be  leveled  at  the  Commission  or  its  administra- 
tion of  the  compensation  law  whose  powers  in  the  matters  are  quite 
limited. 

Our  chief  delays  hare  been  in  the  cases  in  which  employers 
were  in  default  of  compliance  with  the  requirement  of  law  to 
insure  compensation  to  their  injured  employees.  In  these  cases 
we  are  forced  to  make  collections  through  the  courts.  The  con- 
trast in  the  proceedings  under  the  compensation  law,  without 
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the  embarrassment  of  technical  rules  of  procedure,  is  thrown  into 
high  light  against  the  slower  processes  of  the  courts  with  their 
technicalities  and  unpreventable  delays. 

I  would  recommend  enforcement  of  the  punitive  statute  making 
it  a  misdemeanor  on  the  part  of  employers  for  failure  to  secure 
the  payment  of  compensation  as  required  by  law.  Our  calendars 
contain  more  than  twenty  cases  a  week  in  which  the  employers 
are  not  insured.  This  deprives  claimants  of  compensation  and 
overtaxes  our  department  in  prosecuting  actions  for  the  collection 
of  unpaid  awards. 

Tou  have  already  received  from  the  state  insurance  fund  the 
semi-annual  reports  for  the  last  half  of  1915  and  the  first  half 
of  1916  which  in  a  thorough  manner  cover  the  period  of  this 
report. 

The  legal  bureau  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  compensation 
bureau  and  its  report  will  be  informative  of  its  activities. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  entire  State  yields  scarcely  a 
murmur  of  complaint  about  compensation  cases.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  State  has  ever  had  a  department  that  has  been  compelled 
to  deal  with  so  many  different  persons  whose  immediate  and 
actual  needs  have  prompted  a  more  insistent  demand,  not  only 
for  action,  but  for  that  final  action  and  determination  of  claims 
which  will  result  in  putting  money  into  the  hands  of  those  justly 
entitled  to  it.  When  we  say,  therefore,  that  this  is  being  done 
so  effectively  as  to  put  down  justifiable  complaints  we  are  saying 
the  utmost,  for  the  central  purpose  of  the  law  is  thus  fulfilled. 

With  respect  to  the  clamor  for  speed,  we  are  now  able  to  say 
that  speed  is  no  longer  the  great  desideratum,  for  it  has  been 
attained.  It  should  never  be  asked  for  at  the  expense  of  accuracy. 
Then,  too,  the  general  public  must  accommodate  itself  to  the  com- 
pensation law  by  establishing  a  proper  system  of  credits  with 
respect  to  groceries,  rent  and  the  other  necessaries  of  life.  It  is 
out  of  reason  to  require  or  to  look  for  a  state  department  to 
dispense  immediate  relief  right  and  left  without  proper  investiga- 
tion. We  have  expended  much  energy  in  handling  cases  out  of 
order.  We  shall  continue  to  do  so,  and  with  a  right  good  will 
in  deserving  cases,  but  we  are  forced  to  combat  any  tendency  to 
enlarge  the  practice  to  satisfy  all  comers.      State  departments 
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are  often  condemned  without  justice  and  without  mercy  and  this 
is  all  the  more  true  because  too  many  citizens  think  of  public 
employees  as  mere  job  holders  and  prone  to  idleness,  low  ideals 
and  even  to  worse  things.  This  attitude  of  the  public  mind 
usually  closes  its  ears  to  explanations  or  defense  on  the  part  of 
public  servants;  but  the  truth  nevertheless  remains  the  truth  and 
our  bureau  is  one  bureau  which  will  proceed  along  proper  lines 
whether  it  is  understood  or  misunderstood.  We  invite  criticism. 
We  invite  investigation.  We  invite  helpful  suggestions.  We 
will  adopt  them.  But  too  much  is  at  stake  and  our  business  is 
of  too  great  magnitude  to  be  whipped  about  by  those  who  respond 
but  to  the  impulses  of  the  hour  and  who  condemn  and  forget  and 
pass  on  to  new  fields  all  within  the  week. 

In  death  cases  we  have  had  to  make  an  additional  endeavor  to 
prevent  delays.  The  cost  of  such  cases  is  so  great  that  we  have 
suspected  that  first  hearings  have  been  taken  advantage  of  for 
the  sake  of  delay.  We  are  now  holding  preliminary  hearings  and 
forcing  all  parties  in  interest  to  produce  testimony  and  to  produce 
it  quickly  and  to  develop  all  testimony  together  so  that  the  ends 
of  truth,  rather  than  the  advantage  of  rebuttal,  may  be  conserved. 

In  this  same  connection  we  express  a  hope  that  the  Commission 
will  discourage  the  practice  to  grant  rehearings  upon  but  slight 
pretexts.  Such  rehearings  are  asked  for  often  for  no  other  reason 
than  merelv  to  obtain  a  second  chance  at  a  case.  Thev  are  often 
asked  for  without  a  clear  statement  of  sufficient  reasons  for  such 
requests. 

A  word  of  tribute  to  the  legal  fraternity  is  not  out  of  place. 
The  bar  has  accepted  the  compensation  law  with  the  best  of  good 
grace.  When  lawyers  participate  in  cases  they  do  so  with  the 
thought  of  justice  uppermost  in  their  minds  and  without  the 
expectation  of  such  fees  as  obtained  in  the  day^  of  liability  cases 
when  contingent  fees  was  the  necessary  rule.  We  have  been 
troubled,  somewhat,  by  nonprofessional  j^ractitioners  who  work 
mainly  along  the  lines  of  lump  sums.  They  lie  in  wait  for 
claimants  and  induce  them  and  coach  them  into  making  applica- 
tions for  lump  sums  only  to  prey  upon  them  afterward.  We 
are  meeting  this  condition  with  fiimness  and  are  doing  our  best 
in  a  verj-  practical  manner  to  discourage  the  practica      I  will 
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take  opportunity  here  to  denounce  these  "next  friends."  They 
are  a  nuisance.  This  can  be  said  without  at  all  discouraging  any 
man  from  seeking  the  counsel  and  advice  of  any  real  friend  or 
good  lawyer. 

The  branch  offices  of  the  bureau  at  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Roch- 
ester and  Syracuse  have  so  well  demonstrated  their  worth  that 
it  is  worthv  the  consideration  of  the  Commission  as  to  whether 
or  not  their  functions  should  not  be  so  extended  as  to  give  them 
immediately  the  handling  of  all  claims  arising  in  their  respective 
districts,  except  Brooklyn,  whose  contiguity  to  the  big  New  York 
office  renders  such  extension  unnecessarv. 

The  end  of  the  period  marked  the  date  at  which  numerous 
amendments  to  the  law  should  become  effective,  chief  among 
which  were  the  increased  coverage  by  the  inclusion  of  numerous 
employments  and  by  the  provision  for  the  voluntary  election  by 
employers,  not  otherwise  under  the  law,  to  adopt  the  compensa- 
tion plan  for  themselves  and  for  their  employees.  The  latter 
required  the  preparation  of  proper  new  forms  and  arrangements 
to  handle  them.  As  it  turned  out  many  thousands  of  employers 
filed  such  notices  of  election,  evidencing  a  well-night  universal 
desire  to  make  the  compensation  plan  a  pennaneiit  one  for  all 
industry.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  but  one  employee  in  the 
State  has  elected  not  to  becx>me  subject  to  the  compensation  law. 

In  the  tables  below  will  be  found  a  summary  of  reports  of 
injuries,  claims  made  and  disposed  of,  etc.  The  following  expla- 
nation of  terms  preceding  the  tables  should  be  noted: 

'*  C-l  No  Claims**  means  first  reports  of  injuries  received  from  injured  workmen  which  clearly 
indicate  that  the  disability  is  of  less  than  two  weeks'  duration  and  that  no  claim  for  disability 
award  will  be  made.  All  such  papers  are  filed  in  high  division  alphabetical  indexes  to  be 
had  quickly  in  connection  with  claims  or  inquiries  if  subsequently  such  may  be  made.  In 
the  event  of  no  such  demand,  after  six  months  they  are  stored  away. 

*  *  C-2  No  Claims  *'  means  first  reports  of  injuries  received  from  employers  in  such  cases. 
*  C-l  Claims  "  means  first  reports  of  injuries  received  from  injured  workmen  indicating  the  prob- 
abihty  of  a  claim  for  compensation  to  follow.     If  a  disability  of  ten  days  or  longer  is  indicated, 
the  reports  are  counted  under  this  heading;  for,  while  no  compensation  is  paid  for  the  first 
two  weeks,  such  cases  are  likely  to  develop  into  claims. 

*'  C-2  Claims  "  moans  first  reports  of  injuries  received  from  employers  in  such  cases. 

"  C-3  Claims  for  compensation  "  means  claims  for  compensation  actually  filed. 

**  On 'Calendar  and  disposed  of  "  means  that  cases  have  been  considered  finally  and  awards  made 
or  denied  and  thus  closed. 

*'  Pending  "  indicates  the  number  of  claims  filed  with  the  commission  and  not  yet  examined  and 
prepared  for  the  calendar.  These  comprise  incomplete  eases  as  well  as  those  which  ore 
complete  and  not  yet  examined. 
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Oct.  1,  1015 

to 
June  30,  1916 

C-1    Noelaiina 33,087 

C-2    No  claims 131 ,996 

C-1    Claima 23,303 

C-2    Claims 43,527 

C-3    Claims  for  compensatioo 14 ,017 

On  calendar  and  disposed  of 13,764 

Pending '  253 

C-103  Agreements 26,001 

On  calendar  and  disposed  of 24 ,851 

Pending 1 ,  150 

Deaths  reported 942 

Claims  and  agreements  filed 821 

On  calendar 773 

Pending 48 


Joly  1,  1914 

to 
Sept.  30, 1915 

87,706 

223,907 

Ov,  9vB 

67,257 

43,504 

42.065 

1.439 

8,458 

7,481 

977 

1.304 

1,050 

971 

79 


July  1, 1914 

to 
June  30,  1916 

120.793 

355,903 

83.301 

110,784 

57.521 

55.829 

1.692 

34.459 

32,332 

2,127 

2,246 

1.871 

1.744 
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Oct.  1.  1915  July  23. 1914 

to  to 

June  30. 1916  Sept.  30, 1915 

Physical  examinations  of  daimants 6. 177  6,999 

Re-examinations 990  551 

ToUl 7,167  7,530 

Opinions  rendered  on  claim  papers  in  disability  cases 

without  phymcal  examinations 215  3. 104 

Opinions  rendered  on  claim  papers  in  death  cases. ...                        45  115 

Opinions  interpreting  X-ray  plates 91  21 

No  diagnoses.. 48     

Total 399  3,240 


Total 

13,176 
1,541 

14,717 


3.819 

160 

112 

48 

3,639 


Classification  of  Physical  Examinations 


Fractures... . 
Infections.  .  . 
Contusions .  . . 
Lacerations . . . 
Amputations. , 

Burns 

Miscellaneous. 


October  1 

.  1915 

July  23, 

1914 

July  23,  1914 

TO 

TO 

TO 

June  30, 

1916 

Skptbmbkb  30, 1915 

June  30,  1916 

Exam-      Re-exam- 

Exam-      Re-exam- 

Exam-     Re-eiam- 

Lnations      inations 

inations      inations 

inations      inations 

1.700 

501 

1.835 

204 

3.595              702 

774 

132 

1.444 

90 

2.218              225 

952 

125 

1.085 

90 

2.037              215 

897 

92 

564 

22 

1.461               114 

536 

12 

732 

36 

1,268                48 

97 

6 

89 

5 

186                 11 

1.161 

122 

1.250 

104 

2,411              226 

6.177 


990 


6.999 


551         13.176 


1.541 
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MONTHLT   OSTAIL  OF  PhTUCAL  EXAMINATIONS  COTKRINO   PSBIOD   TUOU  OCTOBBR    1,    1915  TO 

JvNi  ao.  1916 

Exam-      Rft-cxam- 

inations  inationa 

October.  1915 730  47 

November 890  190 

December 694  32 

January,  1916 770  10 

February 537  132 

Mareh 673  158 

April 662  123 

May 555  148 

June 666  160 

Total 6 , 1 77  990 


This  report  will  not  contain  the  statistics  and  further  analysis 
of  cost,  of  causes  and  of  results  of  accidents  as  is  desired,  the 
reason  being  that  its  period  does  not  correspond  to  a  natural 
statistical  period;  and  while  most  of  the  claims  have  been 
thoroughly  analyzed  by  your  excellent  statistical  department,  it  is 
not  so  completed  and  tabulated  for  the  given  periods  as  will  allow 
its  use  in  this  report.  The  next  report  will  contain  all  that  may 
be  desired.  In  the  table  of  claims  to  be  seen  herein  everything 
will  be  self-explanatory,  except  the  diminished  number  of  deaths 
shown  for  the  1916  period.  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  startling  increase  in  claims  without  the  corresponding 
increase  in  death  claims.  Two  probable  causes  may  be  recited : 
First,  the  undetermined  question  of  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion over  interstate  cases  may  have  caused  many  of  them  to  be 
settled  under  the  federal  law,  rather  than  under  the  state  law; 
second,  it  may  be  that  the  safety  work  promulgated  throughout 
the  State  and  arising  from  various  sources  is  beginning  to  bear 
fruit  It  is  true  that  any  attempt  to  prevent  accidents  will  be 
directed  against  the  causes  of  the  more  serious  accidents  and, 
therefore,  the  first  fruits  will  be  the  reduction  of  deaths.  If  this 
be  true  it  is  gratifying,  for  not  only  will  the  more  serious  acci- 
dents be  first  prevented,  but  cost  will  be  thus  most  effectively 
reduced,  since  the  total  cost  of  deaths  is  about  45  per  cent  of  all 
benefits  under  the  compensation  law. 

1^0  occasion  should  be  passed  to  emphasize  the  need  of  safety 
methods,  safety  instruction  and  general  education  and  propaganda 
in  this  direction.  All  agree  that  it  is  better  to  prevent  accidents 
than  to  have  to  compensate  the  losses  arising  therefrom.  All 
likewise  agree  that  the  majority  of  industrial  accidents  are  pr&* 
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veritable.  What  a  fruitful  field,  therefore,  is  offered  for  meritori- 
ous work,  and  the  best  of  it  is  that  so  many  proper  incentives 
exist  to  encourage  the  work,  individual  good,  private  saving, 
relief  of  distress,  public  economy,  etc.  It  is  today  within  the 
power  of  the  employers  of  the  State  to  diminish  by  one-half  the 
number  of  industrial  accidents. 

The  bureau  still  continues  to  reap  real  benefits  from  its  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  the  public,  especially  its  employers,  through  the 
publication  of  the  department.  The  Bulletin,  Since  the  files  are 
obtainable  by  all  interested  parties,  much  is  omitted  from  this 
report  that  may  easily  be  found  in  The  Bulletin  and  to  which 
reference  is  made.  Especially  have  we  gone  into  the  discussion 
there  of  the  question  of  lump  sum  settlements,  causes  of  delays 
in  adjudication  of  claims,  the  medical  question,  etc.,  which  con- 
stitute the  vital  problems  of  administration. 

The  following  facts  will  be  illuminating  as  constituting  the 
background  against  which  the  compensation  law  of  this  State 
operates.  The  figures  are  given  in  round  numbers  and  yet  are 
very  accurate  approximations  of  exact  conditions. 

There  are  in  the  State  200,000  employers;  2,000,000  workmen 
are  under  the  law;  they  receive  an  annual  total  wage  of 
$1,000,000,000;  there  are  315,000  accidents  a  year,  excluding 
those  which  cause  no  loss  of  time  other  than  the  day,  turn  or 
shift  in  which  the  accidents  happen  or  that  require  no  other 
medical  aid  than  first  aid ;  this  is  1,000  accidents  a  day ;  of  these 
all  require  medical  aid;  the  average  cost  of  medical  aid  is  $10 
per  case ;  there  are  annually  60,000  claims  for  cash  benefits ;  this 
is  5,000  a  month;  the  average  cash  benefit  received  is  $160; 
no  cash  benefits  are  paid  for  the  first  two  weeks  of  disability; 
there  are  1,200  deaths  a  year;  the  average  death  benefit  is  $3,250 ; 
the  total  annual  benefits  are  now  running  $12,000,000,  including 
medical;  this  is  $1,000,000  a  month;  the  average  compensation 
wage  is  $9  a  week;  the  Commission  conducts  its  own  insurance 
department,  the  State  fund,  which  does  a  business  from  $1,500,000 
to  $2,000,000  a  year;  the  compensation  bureau  employs  about 
300  people,  including  the  state  fund;  about  70,000  people  visit 
the  bureau  each  year;  there  are  besides  the  principal  office  in 
Albany,  branch  offices  in  ^ew  York,  BrookhTi,  Rochester,  Buffalo 
and  Syracuse ;  the  cost  of  handling  claims  is  less  than  3  per  cent 
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of  benefits  and  less  than  2  per  cent  of  premiums ;  the  Commission 
maintains  its  own  post-ofEce,  information  bureau,  telephone 
exchange,  etc. ;  there  are  two  general  claims  offices ;  there  are  six 
deputy  commissioners  beside  the  deputy  commissioner  in  charge 
and  there  are  also  the  very  important  offices  of  chief  of  claims, 
manager  of  the  state  fund,  chief  actuary  and  cashier. 

Finally,  I  am  able  to  report  that  the  bureau  is  constantly  in 
better  tone  and  has  become  institutionalized.  Hard  work  and 
faithfulness  characterizes  its  every  effort  and  uniform  courtesy 
to  the  public  and  claimants  is  the  rule. 

William  C.  Archer, 

Second  Deputy  Commissioner. 

FINANCIAL  ACCOUNT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION  WITH  SELF  INSURERS. 
STOCK  AND  MUTUAL  COMPANIES.  AND  AGGREGATE  TRUST  FUND,  UNDER 
THE  COMPENSATION  LAW.  FOR  NINE  MONTHS  ENDED  JUNE  30.  1916. 

Sklf  Insurers'  Account 
Recoipte: 

From  camera $110,496  S8 

IntereBt  on  <»eU  insurers'  securitiea 168,352  05 

Total <278.848  93 

DiabuTPomente : 

Awards  paid J157,703  33 

Return  of  cash  deposits 51 .243  26 

Interest  on  self  insurers'  securities 108. 352  05 

Chc«k  returned  —  insufficient  funds 10  00 

Exchauso  on  out-of-town  checks 1  76 

Total 377,31000 

Securities  deposited 259,000  00 

Securities  exchanged 2,870.400  00 

Securities  refunded 357.000  00 

Stock  and  Mtttual  Companies'  Account 
Receipts: 

From  carriers $381 .  187  21 

Total '. $384,187  21 

Dinbursements- 

Awards  paid $369,550  16 

Return  of  cash  deposits G8,4 15  77 

Exchan;se  on  out-of-town  checks 1  49 

Total $-138,003  42 

„      .  ,  AooREOATE  Trust  Fund 

Receipts: 

From  carriers $53,797  40 

Interest 10  52 

Total $53.807  02 

Disbursements: 

Awards  paid  as  per  cash  book $1 ,960  10 

Aw»ird  paid  but  not  entered  during  this  period 4  84 

Collection  rharp^es  on  out-of-town  check 4  97 

Transferred  to  State  Treasurer,  $3,757.92. 

Total $1 .969  91 


(2)  REPORT  OF  STATE  INSURANCE  FUND 

To  the  Industrial  Commission: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  FUND 

The  growtib  of  the  State  Insurance  Fund  continued  during  the 
year  1916  at  about  the  same  rate  as  for  the  preceding  year.  The 
number  of  policyholders  increased  from  8,507  to  9,966,  or  an 
increase  of  1,459,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  1,382  during 
the  year  1915.  The  amount  of  premiums  in  force  rose  from 
$674,973.64  on  December  31,  1915,  to  $797,743.31  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1916.  The  net  premiums  written  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $2,048,128.91.  The  total  losses  paid  during  the 
year  amounted  to  $762,436.38,  and  the  addition  to  loss  reserves 
was  $1,127,792.82.  The  amount  of  loss  reserves  on  December  31, 
1916,  was  $2,008,228.03.  The  surplus  at  the  close  of  the  year 
was  $253,179.44.  The  investments  on  December  31,  1916, 
amounted  to  $1,854,642.50,  and  the  cash  on  deposit  to  $251,403.68. 

The  State  Insurance  Fund  is  the  second  largest  carrier  of 
workmen's  compensation  insurance  in  the  State.  About  15  per 
cent  of  the  total  volume  of  workmen's  compensation  insurance  in 
the  State  is  carried  by  the  Fund.  The  financial  strength  of  the 
Fund  is  indicated  by  the  size  of  the  loss  reserves  and  surplus, 
amounting  to  over  two  and  one-quarter  million  dollars. 

The  loss  ratio  for  the  year  was  92.4  per  cent.  This  represents 
a  sharp  increase  over  the  loss  ratio  for  the  preceding  year.  The 
main  cause  of  the  increase  was  the  abnormal  activity  of  business, 
which  resulted  naturally  in  a  rise  in  the  accident  rate.  An 
increase  in  the  frequency  and  severity  of  accidents  is  an  inevitable 
accompaniment  of  any  period  of  rapid  industrial  expansion.  At 
such  times  plants  are  nm  under  high  pressure  to  increase  the 
output;  new  and  inexperienced  employees  are  added  to  the  force 
in  considerable  numbers;  working  space  is  frequently  crowded 
by  the  installation  of  new  machines;  the  construction  of  new 
buildings,  which  are  rushed  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
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further  increases  the  accident  frequency;  less  attention  is  given 
to  matters  of  safety  organization  and  accident  prevention.  At 
the  same  time  the  average  cost  per  accident  rose  during  the  year 
in  consequence  of  the  general  advance  of  wages,  although  this 
factor  in  the  increasing  cost  of  compensation  vras  offset  to  some 
extent  by  the  additional  premiums  yielded  by  the  larger  pay-rolls 
of  employers. 

The  expense  ratio  for  the  year  was  9.2  per  cent.  This  is  a 
most  satisfactory  showing,  and  contrasts  in  a  striking  w^ay  with 
an  average  expense  ratio  of  approximately  40  per  cent  for  the 
stock  companies  and  of  somewhat  less  than  20  per  cent  for  the 
mutual  companies.  In  consequence  of  the  amendment  of  the  law 
by  the  last  legislature,  the  Fund  was  placed  upon  a  self-support- 
ing basis  June  30,  1916,  and  required  to  pay  its  own  expenses 
after  that  date,  instead  of  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  expense 
subsidy  until  December  31,  1916,  as  originally  provided.  The 
transition  to  a  self-supporting  basis  entailed  an  increase  of  less 
than  10  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  insurance  to  policyholders,  as  this 
small  percentage  covers  the  entire  overhead  of  the  Fund. 

RESERVES 

The  marked  increase  in  the  number  and  severity  of  accidents 
consequent  upon  the  unprecedented  industrial  activity  of  the  year 
1916,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  called  for  large 
additions  to  the  loss  reserves  of  the  Fund.  The  total  amount  of 
loss  payments  and  loss  reserves  for  the  year  was  $1,890,229.34, 
as  contrasted  with  $820,652.96  for  the  previous  year.  The 
amount  of  the  loss  reserves  was  $2,008,228.03  on  December  31, 
1916,  the  corresponding  total  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year 
having  been  $880,435.11.  It  may  be  well  to  explain  that  the 
loss  reserves  are  the  amounts  set  aside  on  the  basis  of  conservative 
valuation  of  all  outstanding  claims  to  provide  for  the  future  pay- 
ments on  incurred  losses  and  to  carry  all  claims  to  full  maturity. 
The  loss  ratio  for  1916,  as  previously  stated,  was  92.4  per  cent, 
as  against  a  loss  ratio  of  64.6  per  cent  for  1915.  It  is  a  matter 
of  satisfaction  that  the  Fund  had  ample  resources  to  meet  the 
extraordinary  requirements  with  respect  to  loss  reserves  that 
resulted  from  the  great  business  revival  during  1916. 
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All  amendment  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law,  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  1916,  gives  the  State  Insurance  Department 
supervision  of  the  reserves  and  also  of  the  investments  of  the 
State  Insurance  Fund.  The  provision  with  respect  to  reserves 
requires  that  they  be  set  up  according  to  rules  which  shall  be 
approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  who  is  fur- 
ther authorized  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  Fund  at  any 
time  for  the  puri)ose  of  determining  the  adequacy  of  the  reserves. 
This  amendment  affords  an  additional  guarantee  of  the  financial 
stability  of  the  Fund.  The  reserves  have  been  set  up  from  the 
beginning  on  a  conservative  basis  with  a  view  to  absolute  adequacy, 
but,  as  they  were  not  subject  to  the  supenusion  of  the  State  Insur- 
ance Department  for  the  first  two  and  one-half  years,  it  was 
possible  for  the  critics  of  the  Fund  to  cajst  doubt  upon  their 
adequacy.  The  amendment  is  a  welcome  safeguard,  as  it  makes 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Insurance  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  proper  reserves. 

DIVIDENDS 

In  consequence  of  the  unfavorable  experience  due  to  unusual 
business  conditions  previously  mentioned,  no  dividends  were 
declared  in  the  six  general  groups  for  the  two  policy  periods 
covering  the  year  ended  December  31,  1916.  The  fact  that  the 
Fund  was  required  by  amendment  of  the  law  in  1916  to  pay  its 
own  expenses  of  administration  after  June  30  was  also  a 
factor  in  the  decision  to  suspend  the  payment  of  dividends  in  the 
general  groups.  Dividends  were  credited  in  the  special  groups 
that  showed  an  earned  surplus  for  the  policy  periods  of  1916, 
as  heretofore.  It  should  be  explained  that  the  dividends  in  the 
special  groups  have  been  credited  only  after  setting  up  ample 
reserves  on  all  outstanding  claims  and  after  deducting  the  5  per 
cent  contribution  to  sui'plus  required  by  law. 

RATES 

The  same  condition  that  led  to  the  passage  of  dividends, 
namely,  the  increased  cost  of  compensation  due  to  the  extraor- 
dinary expansion  of  industry  in  1916,  also  called  for  a  revision 
of  rates.  In  the  last  annual  report,  for  the  year  1915.  it  was 
stated  that  the  experience  to  date  indicated  that  the  rates  then  in 
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force,  which,  averaged  approximately  20  per  cent  lower  than  the 
rates  of  the  casualty  companies,  were  adequate  to  cover  losses,  to 
provide  reser\'e  and  surplus  funds  and  to  yield  dividends  to  policy- 
holders. The  later  experience,  as  developed  during  the  year 
1916,  showed  that  these  rates  were  not  adequate  to  meet  the 
greatly  increased  cost  of  compensation  caused  by  the  unusual 
activity  of  business.  Consequently  it  was  decided,  in  September, 
1916,  to  adopt  a  revised  schedule  of  rates,  to  be  put  into  effect 
January  1,  1917.  At  the  same  time  the  basic  manual  issued  by 
the  Compensation  Inspection  Kating  Board  was  adopted  for  the 
use  of  the  Fund. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  explained  that  the  first  revision 
of  the  rates  of  the  State  Insurance  Fund  was  made  January  1, 
1915,  and  at  that  time  an  independent  manual  was  adopted, 
different  in  respect  to  the  plan  of  classification  from  that  used 
by  the  casualty  companies.  This  practice  involved  certain  incon- 
veniences. In  particular  it  made  it  difficult  to  compare  the  rates 
of  tho  Fund  with  the  rates  of  the  companies  on  risks  that  were 
differently  classified  in  the  two  manuals;  it  gave  rise  to  com- 
plications ill  the  merit  rating  of  risks  by  the  Compensation 
Inspection  Kating  Board;  and  it  made  it  diflficult  for  the  Fund 
to  utilize  the  experience  of  other  insurance  carriersy  compiled 
under  the  classification  of  the  board  manuals,  as  a  basis  for  rate 
revision.  The  adoption  of  the  board  manual  placed  the  Fund  on 
a  uniform  basis  with  the  companies  as  respects  the  classification 
of  risks. 

The  new  rates  as  adopted  in  September,  1916,  to  go  into  effect 
January  1,  1917,  were,  in  general,  the  rates  established  by  the 
Compensation  Inspection  Kating  Board  and  approved  by  the 
State  Insurance  Department  for  the  use  of  the  companies,  less 
a  differential  of  10  per  cent.  Exceptions  were  made,  however, 
in  the  case  of  certain  classifications  for  which  the  experience  of 
the  Fund  showed  the  lower  rates  previously  in  force  to  have  been 
adequate,  and  in  such  cases  the  10  per  cent  differential  was  not 
applied,  but  the  existing  rates  were  retained  or  were  advanced 
only  to  a  reasonable  and  proper  extent.  Furthermore,  on  certain 
other  classifications,  for  which  the  experience  of  the  Fund  showed 
the  business  to  have  been  unprofitable,  the  new  rates  were  made 
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somewliat  higher  than  the  corresponding  rates  of  the  companies. 
Due  notice  in  advance  was  given  to  all  policyholders  whose  pre- 
miums were  affected  by  the  changes  in  rates.  In  general,  the 
new  rates  enable  employers  to  obtain  insurance  in  the  Fund  at 
an  initial  cost  at  least  10  per  cent  lower  than  they  could  obtain 
it  from  one  of  the  companies. 

The  State  Insurance  Fund  was  the  first  among  the  carriers  of 
compensation  insurance  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  changed 
industrial  situation  called  for  a  readjustment  of  rates  and  to 
take  action  accordingly.  Shortly  after  the  announcement  of  the 
rate  revision  by  the  Fund,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
addressed  a  circular  to  all  liability  companies,  both  stock  and 
mutual,  calling  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  existing  rates, 
as  shown  by  an  inquiry  conducted  by  his  department,  "  are  inade- 
quate for  the  extraordinary  load  to  which,  for  some  time  past, 
they  have  been  subject."  It  was  pointed  out  in  this  commumica- 
tion  that  the  loss  ratio  of  the  companies  was  68  per  cent  for  1915, 
as  contrasted  with  51  per  cent  for  1914,  or  an  increase  of  33 
per  cent.  A  further  increase  of  the  loss  ratio  was  predicted  for 
1916  because  of  the  continued  increase  in  general  industrial 
activity  throughout  the  State,  the  increased  familiarity  of  the 
public  with/the  operation  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law, 
the  tendency  toward  reduction  of  rates,  and  the  application  of 
schedule  and  experience  rating. 

In  response  to  the  communication  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Insurance,  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Service  Bureau, 
which  is  the  rate  making  organization  of  the  stock  companies, 
voted  at  its  annual  meeting,  Tuesday,  December  12,  that  an 
immediate  revision  of  rates  should  be  undertaken,  and  invited 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Workmen's  Compensation  Bates  to 
assist  and  participate  in  the  work  of  revision.  This  committee, 
it  should  be  explained,  was  created  to  continue  the  work  of  the 
Joint  Conference  on  Workmen's  Compensation  Bates,  which  in 
1915  revised  the  classifications  and  rates  in  the  manual  used  by 
the  companies  writing  workmen's  compensation  insurance.  The 
committee  serves  as  a  kind  of  clearing  house  for  proposed  amend- 
ments of  classifications  and  rates,  and  thus  helps  to  bring  about 
A  standardization  of  rating  and  underwriting  practice  in  the  field 
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of  workmen's  compensation  insurance  throughout  the  country. 
The  membership  consists  of  the  New  York  State  Insurance 
Department,  State  Insurance  Fund,  three  representatives  of  stock 
companies  and  two  of  mutual  companies.  This  committee 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Service 
Bureau  to  assist  in  the  rate  revision.  Later  the  actual  work  of 
revising  the  rates  was  left  to  this  committee  by  authorization  of 
the  bureau  and  the  Compensation  Inspection  Eating  Board,  and 
the  committee  was  enlarged  for  the  purpose  of  this  work  by  the 
addition  of  two  stock  company  and  two  mutual  company  members. 
The  new  rates,  prepared  by  this  committee  on  the  basis  of  the 
experience  developed  in  eleven  States  under  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws,  were  duly  approved  by  the  State  Insurance  Department 
and  put  into  effect  by  the  casualty  companies  March  31,  1917. 
The  average  extent  of  the  increase  in  the  rates  was  from  20  to  25 
per  cent. 

MERIT  AND  EXPERIENCE  RATING 

Important  changes  were  made  during  the  year  in  the  plan  of 
merit  and  experience  rating  as  administered  by  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Eating  Board  for  all  insurance  carriers,  including 
the  State  Insurance  Fund.  Experience  showed  that  the  schedule 
first  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  merit-rating  risks,  known  as  the 
Universal  Analytic  Schedule,  was  not  well  balanced,  the  per- 
centages of  rate  reductions  under  this  schedule  greatly  exceeding 
the  percentages  of  rate  increases.  The  net  result  of  merit  rating 
according  to  this  schedule  was  a  reduction  of  manual  rates  on 
merit-rated  risks  amounting  to  approximately  20  per  cent.  In 
order  to  secure  a  better  balance  between  merit  reductions  and 
merit  increases,  a  new  schedule,  known  as  the  Industrial  Com- 
pensation Rating  Schedule,  was  adopted.  Under  the  new  sched- 
ule, the  credits  for  good  safety  conditions  in  plants  were  reduced 
considerably,  and  the  debits  for  bad  conditions  were  increased 
somewhat,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  due  proportion  between  rate 
reductions  and  rate  increases  resulting  from  merit  rating.  This 
change  went  into  effect  September  30,  1916. 

The  plan  of  experience  rating,  in  force  during  the  first  two 
years  of  operation  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law,  proved 
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highly  unsatisfactory,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  annual  report. 
This  plan  was  intended  to  provide  for  rate  reductions  in  recog- 
nition of  a  favorable  experience,  and  rate  increases  in  consequence 
of  an  unfavorable  experience,  in  addition  to  the  merit  rating, 
based  upon  conditions  in  the  plant,  as  determined  by  inspection. 
The  experience  rating  plan  also  applies  to  risks  not  subject  to 
merit  rating,  such  as  contracting  and  public  service  risks.  The 
main  objections  to  the  plan  which  was  first  adopted  were  that 
the  experience  developed  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Law  was  admitted  for  the  purpose  of  experi- 
ence rating,  that  the  plan  was  not  compulsory  and  consequently 
was  applied  only  to  preferred  risks  submitted  by  the  carriers,  and 
that  by  reason  of  this  discriminatory  application  of  the  plan  the 
reductions  of  rates  through  experience  rating  were  not  offset  by 
increases,  so  that  the  tendency  was  to  impair  the  adequacy  of 
the  rates. 

Through  the  initiative  of  the  State  Insurance  Department,  a 
committee  of  the  Compensation  Inspection  Rating  Board  was 
appointed  to  devise  a  new  plan  of  experience  rating.  This  com- 
mittee reported  a  plan  which  was  adopted  by  the  Hating  Board 
to  be  put  into  effect  June  30,  1916.  On  the  whole,  the  new  plan 
is  a  distinct  improvement  upon  the  old.  Under  this  plan  only 
experience  developed  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law 
is  considered  for  the  purpose  of  experience  rating.  The  plan  is 
compulsory,  and  all  risks  that  comply  with  the  qualifications  fixed 
in  the  plan  for  experience  rating  must  be  submitted  to  the  Eating 
Board.  The  qualifications  limit  the  application  of  the  plan  to 
such  risks  as  have  been  insured  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two 
years  under  the  New  York  Workmen's  Compensation  Law,  and 
further  require  a  minimum  pay-roll  of  $100,000,  and  an  earned 
premium  of  $500  for  manufacturing  risks,  and  a  minimum  pay- 
roll of  $50,000  and  an  earned  premium  of  $500  for  contracting 
and  public  service  risks.  Maximimi  debits  and  credits  are  fixed 
according  to  the  amoimt  of  premium,  the  maximum  debit  or 
credit  for  risks  with  an  earned  premium  of  $500  being  fixed  at 
5  per  cent  and  for  risks  with  an  earned  premium  of  $5,000  at 
20  per  cent,  with  proportionately  graded  debits  and  credits 
between  these  two  limits.     The  debits  and  credits  are  based  upon 
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the  loss  ratio  as  computed  from  the  experience  data  submitted. 
For  risks  with  a  loss  ratio  from  40  to  65  per  cent,  termed  the 
"  neutral  zone,'^  no  experience  rating  is  allowed.  For  loss  ratios 
under  40  per  cent  down  to  zero,  credits  are  granted  in  propor- 
tionate gradation  up  to  the  maximum.  For  loss  ratios  over  65 
per  cent  up  to  100  per  cent,  debit^  are  charged  in  proportionate 
gradation  up  to  the  maximum.  The  new  plan  promises  to  elimi- 
nate the  worst  abuses  previously  connected  with  experience  rating 
and  to  bring  about  a  more  equitable  administration  of  this  method 
of  modifying  the  manual  rates  to  fit  the  particular  conditions  of 
individual  risks. 

During  the  year  4,230  merit  rating  reports  were  received  by 
the  fund  from  the  Compensation  Inspection  Eating  Board,  of 
which  2,528  showed  rate  reductions  and  970  rate  advances.  The 
reports  included,  in  all  cases,  a  supplementary  statement  pointing 
out  the  defects  in  the  plant  which  resulted  in  an  increase  of  rate 
or  prevented  a  reduction  of  rate,  and  this  information  was  com- 
municated to  the  policyholders  through  the  Safety  Engineering 
Department  of  the  fund  with  recommendations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  conditions. 

t    ACCIDENTS  AND  INSPECTIONS 

The  total  number  of  accidents  reported  by  policyholders  of  the 
Fund  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1916,  was  21,086, 
an  increase  of  over  60  per  cent  upon  the  total  of  the  preceding 
year,  which  was  12,783.  The  number  of  compensatable  cases 
was  6,923,  including  163  death  cases,  1  total  permanent  disability 
case,  651  partial  permanent  disability  cases,  and  6,108  temporary 
total  disability  cases.  Medical  or  hospital  service  was  furnished 
by  the  fund  in  3,503  cases,  the  average  cost  per  case  being  $15.92. 
The  total  number  of  safety  inspections  made  during  the  year 
was  1,463.  The  number  of  safety  recommendations  issued  to 
policyholders  was  approximately  12,000. 

AMENDMENTS  OF  THE  LAW 

In  the  last  annual  report  the  question  of  common  law  liability 
was  discussed  and  attention  was  called  to  the  need  of  some  amend- 
ment of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  which  would  remove 
all  possible  doubt  as  to  the  scope  of  the  act  and  the  coverance 
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afforded  by  the  State  Insurance  Fund  policy.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  this  could  be  accomplished  either  by  extending  the  scope 
of  the  act  or  by  authorizing  the  Fund  to  issue  a  policy  covering 
not  only  liability  for  compensation,  but  also  liability  at  common 
law.  The  former  remedy  was  applied  through  the  amendments 
of  1916.  These  amendments,  which  became  effective  June  1, 
1916,  made  the  cover ance  under  the  policy  of  the  State  Insurance 
Fund  absolutely  certain  and  complete,  and  removed  the  questions 
relating  to  liability  at  common  law  from  the  realm  of  contro- 
versy.    The  amendments  which  accomplished  this  end  were : 

1.  An  amendment  broadening  the  scope  of  the  definition  of 
employee  in  the  act  to  include  not  only  a  person  engaged  in  one 
of  the  enumerated  hazardous  employments,  but  also  a  person  in 
the  service  of  an  employer  whose  principal  business  is  that  of 
conducting  one  of  such  employments.  This  amendment  removes 
any  uncertainty  as  to  the  inclusion  of  employees,  such  as  clerks, 
and  stenographers,  whose  individual  occupations  are  not  hazard- 
ous, but  are  in  the  service  of  an  employer  carrying  on  a  hazardous 
employment. 

2.  An  amendment  permitting  an  employer  not  carrying  on  one 
of  the  enumerated  hazardous  employments,  or  who,  while  canying 
on  one  of  such  employments,  has  in  his  service  en  employee  not 
included  within  the  act,  to  elect  to  bring  all  his  employees  under 
the  act  and  thus  to  include  them  in  the  coverance  of  his  com- 
pensation insurance  policy.  Such  election  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  is  made  by  posting  notices  about  his  place  of  business 
and  filing  with  the  Commission  a  written  statement  signifying 
his  acceptance  of  compensation  for  all  his  employees.  The  elec- 
tion then  becomes  binding  on  the  employee,  unless  the  latter  files 
with  the  employer  and  the  Commission  written  notice  that  he 
elects  not  to  be  subject  to  the  act,  within  20  days  after  the  election 
by  the  employer  or  at  the  time  of  entering  into  the  contract  of 
service,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  amendment  enables  an  employer 
voluntarily  to  bring  all  his  employees  under  the  act  and  thus  to 
include  them  in  his  compensation  insurance. 

3.  An  amendment  making  clear,  specific  and  complete  the 
abolition  of  liability  at  common  law  under  section  11.  The 
lonended  section  provides  that  the  liability  of  an  employer  iof 
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compensation  "shall  be  exclusive  and  in  place  of  any  other 
liability  whatsoever  to  such  employee,  his  personal  representa- 
tives, husband,  parents,  dependents,  or  next  of  kin,  or  anyone 
otherwise  entitled  to  recover  damages  at  common  law  or  other- 
wise on  account  of  such  injuiy  or  death.'^  This  amendment  wipes 
out  every  conceivable  trace  of  liability  outside  the  act  for  em- 
ployers who  come  within  its  provisions  and  provide  insurance 
in  one  of  the  prescribed  ways.  As  the  preceding  amendment 
enables  an  employer  to  bring  all  his  employees  under  the  act, 
this  amendment  of  section  11  relieves  an  employer  making  such 
election  of  all  liability  at  common  law  on  account  of  injuries  or 
death  sustained  by  any  person  in  his  service-  The  two  amend- 
ments taken  together  make  the  coverance  of  a  State  Insurance 
Fund  policy,  issued  to  an  employer  electing  compensation  for  all 
his  employees,  absolutely  complete. 

These  amendments  dispose  of  the  questions  raised  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cases  of  Shinnick  v.  Clover  Farms  Company, 
Bargey  v.  Massaro  Macaroni  Company,  and  Gleisner  v.  Gross 
&  Herbener,  which  have  been  exploited  in  literature  issued  by 
the  casualty  companies  as  showing  liability  alleged  not  to  be 
covered  by  the  State  Insurance  Fund  policy.  Without  entering 
into  a  review  of  these  cases  in  this  connection,  it  is  sufficient  to 
state  that  under  the  amended  act  no  liability  could  arise,  in  any 
case  such  as  those  cited,  on  which  a  policyholder  in  the  Fund 
would  not  be  fully  protected.  The  poli<y  issued  by  the  Fund  to 
an  employer  who  elects  to  provide  compensation  for  all  his  em- 
ployees, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  amended  act, 
covers  completely  all  existing  liability  on  account  of  injuries  or 
death  sustained  by  his  employees.  The  policy  gives  complete 
release  from  all  liability  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
through  the  well  known  provision  of  section  53,  and  all  liability 
outside  the  act  is  wiped  out  entirely  by  the  amendment  of  section 
11.  The  joint  effect  of  these  two  provisions  is  to  give  employers 
insured  in  the  Fund  absolutely  perfect  coverance,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns liability  in  connection  with  injuries  to  employees. 

APPROPRIATION  FOR  THE  FUND 

The  Fund  has  been  handicapped  during  the  past  year  by  the 
lack  of  a  sufficient  appropriation  to  provide  an  adequate  work- 
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ing  force.  The  present  staff  is  not  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
large  and  growing  business  of  the  Fund.  Although  the  Fund  is 
now  required  to  pay  its  own  expenses,  the  money  to  finance  its 
operations  is  provided  in  the  first  instance  by  legislative  appro- 
priation, and  the  premium  income  cannot  be  used  directly  for 
administration  expenses. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  State 
Insurance  Fund  is  different  from  other  departments  of  the  state 
government  in  two  essential  respects.  First,  it  is  a  competitive 
business  proposition.  The  Fund,  unlike  other  governmental 
bureaus,  is  subject  to  the  spur  of  competition;  it  must  give 
satisfactory  service  at  low  cost  or  fail  in  competition  with  private 
insurance  companies.  If  the  Fund  is  to  be  maintained  as  an 
effective  competitor  of  the  casualty  companies  —  and  the  inter- 
ests of  employers  and  employees  at  large  demand  this  —  it  must 
be  properly  equipped  to  do  its  work.  In  the  second  place,  the 
expenses  of  the  Fxmd  are  not  paid  finally  out  of  the  State  treas- 
ury, but  are  merely  advanced  in  this  way.  It  is  supported  by  the 
policyholders,  not  by  the  taxpayers ;  the  former  pay  the  bills  and 
they  are  Entitled  to  proper  service  in  return  for  their  insurance 
premiimis.  These  two  conditions  should  be  given  due  considera- 
tion in  connection  with  the  budgetary  requirements  of  the  Fund, 
and  appropriations  ample  to  meet  the  legitimate  demands  of 
its  business  should  at  all  times  be  provided  ungrudgingly  by  the 
l^slature. 

F.  Spbkcee  Baldwin, 

Manager  State  Ins^urance  Fund, 
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comparative  statement  of  business  of  state  insurance  fund 

Six  montha  Twelve  months  Twelve  months 

ended  ended  ended 

Dec.  31,  1014  Dec.  31.  1915  Dec.  31.  1916 

Number  of  policyholders 7, 125  8,507  9,966 

Premiums  in  force $689,764  94  $674,973  64  $797,743  31 

Net  premiums  written 689.764  94  1.293,612  75  2,048.128  91 

Earned  premiums 645.154  02  1.269.432  61  2.045.925  52 

Expenses  incurred 82.446  57  193.232  97  188,020  OS 

Expense  ratio  to  earned  premiums 13%  15.2%  9.2% 

Losses  and  loss  reserve 393.572  12  820.652  96  1.890,229  34 

Loss  ratio  to  earned  premiums 60.9%  64.6%  92.4% 

Dividends  allowed 347.541  45  240,084  74 

Investments 538,037  50  1.059.824  91  1.854.642  50 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  STATE  INSURANCE  FUND  DECEMBER  31.  1916 

ASBSTfl 

Investments Book  value -$1 .803,493  58 

Market  value  of  invest- 
ments over  book  value  51 .  148  92 

$1,854,642  50 

Cash  on  deposit 251,403  68 

Accrued  interest 24.796  44 

Policyholders  accounts 383,919  89 


Total $2,514,762  51 


Liabilities 

Reserv'c  for  losses $2,008,228  03 

Reserve  for  deferred  claim  expense 60,246  84 

Reserve  for  imeamed  premiums 94 ,634  12 

Reserve  for  expenses 98,474  08 


$2,261,583  07 
Surplus 253,179  44 


Total $2,514,762  51 
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INCOME  and  disbursements  FOR  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1916 

Incoms 

Net  premium  income $2,048, 128  91 

Interest  income: 

Interest  received  on  investments $60, 573  06 

Accrued  interest  on  investments  December  31, 

1916 23,973  74 


$84,546  80 
Leas  —  Accrued  interest  on  invest- 
ments    December     31, 

1915 $14,510  39 

Accrued  interest  on  bonds 

acquired 6,810  43 

21,320  82 


Net  interest  earned  on  investments $63,225  98 

Interest  received  on  deposits $2,637  90 

Accrued  interest  on  deposits  December  31,  1916  822  70 


$3,460  60 
Less  —  Accrued  interest  on  deposits  December 

31,  1915 959  60 


Total  interest  on  deposits 2, 501  00 

Total  interest  income 65,726  98 

Total  income \ $2, 113,855  80 

DifiBURBXMSNTS 

Losses  paid: 

Medical. $123,640  44 

Temporary  total  disability 361 ,753  17 

Permanent  total  disability 232  52 

Dismemberment 196.846  39 

Death  —  Funeral  expenses 13,216  78 

Death  —  Dependency 66,747  08 


Total  losses  paid $762,436  38 

Bank  exchange  charges 564  66 

Profit  and  loss  charges 195  59 

Increaae  in  rescrvai: 

For  losses $1 ,  127,792  82 

For  deferred  claim  expense 33,833  89 

For  unearned  premiums 25, 842  66 

For  expenses 98,474  08 


Total  increase  in  reserves 1 ,285,943  45 


Total  disbursements  and  increase  in  reserves $2,049, 140  08 


Surplus  earned  (year  ended  December  31,  1916) $64,715  81 

Surplus  (December  31,  1915) 377,399  45 


$442,115  26 
Add  increase  in  value  of  investments 51 ,  148  92 


$493,264  18 
Dividends  allowed  (year  ended  December  31,  1916) 240,084  74 


Surplus $253,179  44 
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Part  V 

REPORT  OF  BUREAU  OF  MEDIATION  AND 

ARBITRATION 

[HII 


REPORT  OF  THIRD  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER 

(In  Charge  of  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration) 
To  the  Industrial  Commission: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  this  Bureau  for  the  period  beginning  October  1,  1915, 
and  ending  June  30,  1916. 

The  number  of  industrial  disputes  recorded  in  this  period  is 
328,  some  of  which  were  general  strikes  affecting  several  plants 
or  employers  but  only  one  class  of  employees  in  a  particular 
locality.  The  number  of  persons  directly  involved  in  these  dis- 
putes was  222,325  and  the  number  indirectly  involved  or  tem- 
porarily thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  strike,  although  not 
active  strikers,  was  31,629.  The  number  of  working  days  lost  in 
this  period  by  those  directly  involved  in  these  disputes  was 
8,114,438;  by  those  indirectly  involved,  1,466,725,  or  a  total  of 
9,581,163. 

Demand  for  an  increase  of  wages  caused  the  strikes  in  a  great 
majority  of  these  disputes,  a  total  of  270  strikes  out  of  the  328 
recorded  arising  from  such  demands.  Demand  for  recognition  of 
union  was-a  principal  cause  of  26  strikes  in  this  period.  Strikes 
arose  in  13  cases  out  of  a  demand  for  shorter  hours  of  labor, 
and  in  5  instances  out  of  unsatisfactory  working  conditions.  In 
no  case  recorded  during  this  period  was  a  reduction  in  wages  given 
as  a  cause  of  the  dispute,  and  in  no  case  was  longer  hours  of  labor 
required  of  employees  given  as  a  cause  of  strike.  One  sympathetic 
strike  w^as  recorded  during  this  period. 

Out  of  this  total  of  328  disputes  recorded  in  this  period,  120 
strikes  were  successful  or  resulted  in  the  strikers  receiving  their 
demands,  99  strikes  were  partly  successful  and  109  were  lost. 

During  this  period  the  Bureau  intervened  in  96  disputes, 
arranged  52  conferences  and  was  successful  in  adjusting  54  dis- 
putes. Twenfv'-seven  requests  were  received  by  the  Bureau  for 
intervention.  One  dispute  concerning  piece  work  prices  in  a  shoe 
factory  in  Brooklyn  was  adjusted  by  arbitration  upon  request  of 
both  parties,  M.  J.  Eeagan,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Bureau, 

acting  as  arbitrator. 

IU8J 
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Out  of  this  total  of  328  strikes,  85  occurred  in  the  metal, 
machines  and  conveyances  trades,  76  in  transportation,  38  in  the 
building  industry,  27  in  textiles,  18  in  stone,  clay  and  glass 
products  and  17  in  clothing  and  millinery  industries. 

Two  inquiries  were  held  by  the  Bureau  into  the  causes  of 
strikes,  by  direction  of  the  Industrial  Commission  —  one  into  the 
cause  of  the  electricians'  strike  at  Buffalo  in  May,  1916,  and  one 
into  the  strike  of  motormen  and  conductors  on  the  Buffalo 
Southern  Railway  in  June,  1916. 

Of  the  strikes  occurring  in  transportation,  one  involving  458 
motormen,  conductors  and  shop  men  employed  by  the  trolley  lines 
operating  in  Schenectady,  led  to  complete  stoppage  of  traffic  on 
those  lines  for  one  day.  Intervention  by  the  Bureau  led  to  a 
settlement  of  this  strike  and  resumption  of  service,  the  matters 
in  dispute  being  referred  to  arbitration.  A  strike  occurred  on 
the  Buffalo  Southern  Railway,  a  suburban  trolley  line  in  Erie 
county,  on  May  24,  involving  20  conductors,  17  motormen,  2  fire- 
men, 1  engineer  and  1  sectionman.  The  Bureau  intervened  in 
this  strike  but  failed  to  arrange  a  settlement,  the  strike  continuing 
until  September  1 ;  recognition  of  the  union,  which  was  refused 
by  the  company,  being  the  cause  which  rendered  settlement 
impossible.  Among  the  other  strikes  in  transportation,  were 
those  of  sectionmen,  freight  handlers  and  shop  men  on  different 
railroads  in  the  State,  and  several  strikes  of  longshoremen 
employed  by  steamship  companies  in  New  York  City,  in  a  num- 
ber of  which  strikes  the  Bureau  intervened  with  success.  There 
were  involved  in  these  disputes  in  transportation  11,134  persons 
and  the  loss  in  working  time  resulting  from  the  strikes  amounted 
to  98,130  days. 

The  industry  in  which  the  greatest  loss  in  working  time 
occurred  as  a  result  of  industrial  disputes  was  the  clothing  and 
millineiy  trades  and  kindred  industries.  Seventeen  disputes^were 
reported  to  the  Bureau  in  these  trades,  as  compared  with  15 
reported  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1915.  A  strike  of 
.cloak,  suit  and  skirt  makers  in  JSTew  York  Citj''  involving  directly 
57,000  workers  and  in  addition  14,900  workers  indirectly, 
occurred,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  6,039,600  working  days  time  but 
was  settled  by  a  compromise  of  the  strikers'  denaands ;  and  also  ixx 
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the  same  city  a  strike  of  10,000  shirt  makers,  which  h^an  Feb- 
ruary 24  and  ended  April  14,  which  last  strike  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  440,000  working  days  and  which  strike  was  lost. 

In  New  York  City,  1,500  tailors  struck  on  March  1,  which  strike 
ended  May  13  and  resulted  in  the  loss  of  96,000  days  time.  A 
strike  of  makers  of  ladies'  waists  and  dresses  occurred  in  New 
York  City  on  February  9,  lasting  10  days  and  involving  19,000 
workers  and  resulting  in  the  loss  of  190,000  days  time.  A 
strike  in  the  same  city,  beginning  January  31  and  lasting  29 
days,  involved  7,000  people  engaged  in  the  making  of  children's 
dresses  and  resulted  in  the  loss  of  203,000  days  time. 

Workers  in  the  boys'  clothing  industry  went  on  strike  Novem- 
ber 30  and  returned  to  work  December  7.  Fifteen  thousand 
people  in  this  strike  lost  105,000  days  time.  A  strike  of  kimona 
makers  involving  2,500  operatives  lasted  6  days  and  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  15,000  working  days.  The  last  four  strikes  mentioned 
were  successful,  the  strikers  beingjgiven  an  increase  in  wages. 

A  strike  of  445  garment  workers  occurred  in  Rochester  lasting 
two  and  one-half  days  and  resulting  in  the  loss  of  1,113  days  time. 
This  strike  was  partly  successful  resulting  in  increased  wages  in 
some  instances.  The  full  amount  of  time  lost  on  account  of  dis- 
putes in  this  group  of  industries  in  this  period  was  7,124,336  days 
out  of  a  total  loss  of  9,518,163  days  working  time  resulting  from 
all  disputes  reported.  There  were  129,162  persons  involved  in  the 
disputes  i^  these  trades. 

The  greatest  number  of  strikes  reported  occurred  in  the  metal 
trades,  the  total  being  85  as  compared  with  27  reported  during 
the  preceding  year.  On  October  4,  1915,  a  strike  of  12,000 
employees  of  the  General  Electric  Company  at  Schenectady 
occurred  for  an  8-hour  day  and  an  increase  of  wages  to  compen- 
sate for  shorter  hours.  This  strike  lasted  28  days  and  caused  a 
loss  of  time  of  236,000  working  days.  On  November  4,  the 
strikers  returned  to  work  on  conditions  offered  by  the  company 
before  the  strike  started. 

A  strike  of  10,550  machinists  occurred  in  Buffalo,  starting 
March  2,  1916,  and  continuing  until  April  29.  This  strike 
affected  74  shops  in  the  city  of  Buffalo^     The  demands  of  the 
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strikers  were  for  an  8-hour  day  and  increase  of  wages.  Thirty- 
four  shops  granted  the  8-hour  day.  The  loss  of  time  in  lihis  strike 
was  538,050  days. 

On  February  9,  1916,  2,800  jewelers  employed  in  a  number  of 
different  shops  in  !New  York  City  struck  asking  wage  increase, 
recognition  of  union  and  a  44-hour  week.  This  strike  lasted'  about 
60  days,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  168,000  working  days  time,  and 
'was  settled  by  a  compromise  of  the  strikers'  demands.  On  March 
4,  1,500  laborers  employed  by  the  Buffalo  Copper  and  Brass 
Rolling  Mill  went  on  strike  for  an  increase  of  wages,  which  strike 
lasted  3  days,  with  a  loss  of  working  time  of  4,500  days,  and 
resulted  in  the  strikers  receiving  the  increase  asked  for. 

On  April  14,  2,850  people  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cable 
wire,  conduits  and  ammunition  at  Hastings  went  on  strike  for 
an  increase  of  wages  and  shorter  hours.  This  strike  lasted  11 
davs,  caused  the  loss  of  22,165  davs  time  and  resulted  in  a 
compromise  settlement. 

One  thousand  two  hundred  fifty  workers  engaged  in  stamping 
and  enameling  works  at  Laurel  Hill,  Long  Island,  struck  on  May 
5  for  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours.  This  strike  lasted  4  days 
and  was  settled  by  compromise,  the  strikers  receiving  a  part  of 
their  demands.    The  loss  of  time  in  this  strike  was  5.000  days. 

The  total  number  of  persons  involved  in  strikes  in  the  metal 
trades  was  46,681  and  the  loss  of  time  in  this  group  of  industries 
caused  by  disputes  was  1,155,583  days. 

In  this  period,  38  strikes  occurred  in  the  building  industry  in 
this  State,  the  number  of  persons  involved  being  35,077  and  the 
total  working*  time  lost  amounting  to  715,076  days.  A  strike  of 
11,000.  painters,  occurring  in  May  in  New  York  City  and  lasting 
18  days,  cost  the  strikers  a  loss  of  198,000  working  days  and  le<l 
to  a  compromise  settlement  by  which  the  painters  gained  a  part 
of  their  demands.  In  June,  in  Xew  York  City,  a  strike  of  4,o0O 
building  laborers  and  3,000  bricklayers  occurred,  lasting  17  days 
and  i-esulting  in  a  loss  of  127,500  working  days  time.  The  strike 
was  successful,  the  strikers  getting  an  increase  in  wages. 

In  April,  1910,  a  strike  seriously  interfering  with  work  in  the 
construction  of  subways  in  New  York  City,  involving  1,500  tim- 
bermen,  1,500  helpers,  2,700  laborers  and  300  engineers,  lasted 
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13  days,  the  demands  of  the  men  being  for  increased  wages. 
Wages  were  increased  as  a  result  of  this  strike,  the  amount  of 
time  lost  being  78,000  days.  In  Brooklyn  a  strike  of  3,500  paint- 
ers occurred  in  April,  lasting  26  days  and  resulting  in  a  loss  of 
94,500  days  working  time.  This  strike  affected  320  shops  and 
in  300  shops  the  strikers  were  granted  an  increase  of  wages. 

In  May,  a  strike  of  3,000  carpenters  occurred  in  New  York 
City  in  which  the  strikers  lost  an  average  of  26  days  each,  the 
total  loss  of  time  being  78,000  days.  This  strike  was  for  increased 
wages  and  was  partly  successful,  the  strikers  winning  a  part  of 
their  demands. 

Strikes  in  the  building  industry  occurred  in  many  localities  in 
the  State,  notably  in  Rochester,  Buffalo,  TTtica,  Oneida,  Niagara 
Falls,  Jamestown,  Tonawanda,  Albany,  Poughkeepsie  and 
Elmira,  increases  in  wages  generally  resulting  from  these  disputes. 

In  the  textiles  group,  27  strikes  were  reported,  involving 
10,507  workers  and  resulting  in  a  loss  of  211,788  days  working 
time.  In  New -York  City,  2,000  embroidery  workers  struck  on 
February  5,  demanding  union  recognition,  wage  increase  and 
shorter  hours  of  labor.  This  strike  ended  March  14  and  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  66,000  working  days,  the  settlement  being  a  com- 
promise by  which  the  workers  received  part  of  their  demands.  At 
Little  Falls,  183  winders  engaged  in  cotton  spinning  and  knitting 
^ruck  on  May  1-  for  increased  wages.  This  strike  also  involve*:! 
indirectly  1,192  operatives  in  the  same  industry  and  lasted  30 
days,  costing  the  workers  involved  41,250  day«  time.  This  strike 
failed. 

In  Cohoes,  451  operatives  on  knit  goods  in  different  mills 
struck  for  increase  in  wages,  which  strike  also  involved  indirectly 
800  workers  in  the  same  mills.  This  strike  resulted  in  a  com- 
promise settlement,  lasted  21  days  and  cost  the  employees 
involved  26,271  days  time.  A  strike  of  111  operatives  in  a  car- 
pet and  rug  making  mill  at  Amsterdam,  indirectly  involving 
2,044  other  employees  of  the  mill,  began  on  May  10  and  ended 
June  3.  The  strike  was  caused  bv  a  demand  for  increased  wa«res 
and  was  successful.  This  strike  caused  a  loss  of  39,180  working 
days  time. 
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In  the  stone,  clay  and  glass  industry,  there  were  a  total  of  18 
strikes  reported  to  the  office  of  the  Bureau  involving  a  total  of 
3,078  persons  and  resulting  in  a  loss  of  52,319  working  days 
time.  At  Granville,  90O  workmen  employed  in  state  quarries 
went  on  strike  on  April  11,  the  strike  lasting  47  days  and  the 
demand  of  the  men  being  for  an  increase  of  wages.  This  strike 
was  successful,  the  wages  of  all  the  men  on  strike  being  increased. 
The  loss  of  working  time  in  this  strike  was  42,300  days.  At 
Rochester  a  strike  involving  227  glass  workers  began  on  April  5 
and  ended  April  8.    This  strike  was  for  a  9-hour  day  but  failed. 

Five  strikes  occurred  during  this  period  in  the  brick  plants 
along  the  Hudson  river  —  four  of  which  were  successful  and  one 
of  which  failed.  Three  strikes  occurred  in  plants  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  and  mining  of  gypsum  and  its  products. 

In  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  rubber  goods,  17  strikes  were 
reported  to  the  bureau,  involving  2,911  persons  and  resulting  in 
the  loss  of  45,758  days  working  time.  The  most  serious  of  the 
strikes  in  this  industry  occurred  at  Troy  on  March  23,  when  400 
brushmakers  struck  for  recognition  of  their  union.  This  strike 
ended  May  27  and  resulted  in  the  loss  of  22,800  days  working 
time.  The  strike  failed.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
employees  of  a  button  manufacturing  plant  at  Auburn  struck  on 
May  12th  for  a  50-hour  week  with  the  same  wages  as  for  a 
54-hour  week.  After  four  days  this  strike  ended  successfully 
for  the  strikers. 

Eight  strikes  were  reported  in  the  wood  manufacturing  indus- 
try, involving  1,778  persons  and  resulting  in  the  loss  of  23,465 
working  days  time.  Two  strikes  of  employees  of  cooperage 
plants  in  Brooklyn,  one  involving  735  men  ajnd  the  other  500 
men,  occurred  in  May  and  June.  One  of  these  strikes  was  for 
an  8-hour  day  and  the  other  for  an  increase  of  wages,  the  strikers 
losing  their  demands  in  both  instances.  The  loss  of  time  in  both 
strikes  amounted  to  21,345  days. 

. ,  In  the  food,  liquors  and  tobacco  industries,  14  strikes  occurred 
-  involving  6,289  workers  and  resulting  in  the  loss  of  61,989  days 
of  working  time.  The  most  serious  of  these  was  a  strike  of  4,300 
employees  of  a  sugar  refinery  at  Brooklj-n,  which  started  Janu- 
ary 20  and  ended  February  12,    This  strike  was  for  an  increase 
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of  wages  and  reduction  of  working  hours.  A  dbmpromise  of  both 
demands  resulted  from  a  conference  of  the  parties  to  the  strike 
arranged  by 'the  bureau.  The  loss  of  time  in  this  strike  was 
51,680  days.  A  total  of  4  strikes  occurred  in  the  sugar  refineries 
of  the  State  and  3  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars.  Three  strikes 
of  employees  of  milk  companies  also  occurred. 

Five  etrikes  which  occurred  in  the  paper  and  pulp  industries 
involved  782  employees  and  residted  in  the  loss  of  10,463  days 
working  time.  Three  of  these  strikes  failed  and  two  resulted  in 
compromise  settlements. 

In  the  chemical,  oils  and  paints  industries,  4  strikes  occurred 
affecting  421  employees  and  causing  the  loss  of  5,478  working 
days  tima  Three  of  these  strikes  were  for  an  increase  of  wages. 
Two  of  these  were  successful  and  one  failed.  One  of  these  strikes 
was  for  a  half  holiday  on  Saturday  which  was  compromised. 

Two  strikes  occurred  in  the  printing  and  paper  goods  indus- 
try involving  only  209  persons  and  resulting  in  the  loss  of  1,143 
days  working  time. 

In  the  water,  light  and  power  group,  four  strikes  occurred 
involving  a  total  of  691  employees  and  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
8,487  days  time,  three  of  which  failed  and  one  of  which  resulted 
in  a  compromise  settlement. 

In  the  trades,  five  strikes  occurred,  which  involved  251  persons 
and  resulted  in  the  loss  of  11,921  working  days. 

In  the  hotels  and  restaurants,  three  strikes  occurred  —  two  of 
waiters  and  one  of  scrub  women — involving  a  total  of  3,060 
employees  and  resulting  in  the  loss  of  50,120  days  time.  These 
last  three  strikes  were  successful. 

Five  strikes  occurred  in  public  employment  during  this  period, 
939  persons  being  involved  and  losing  5,087  days  working  time. 

The  period  covered  by  this  report  was  marked  by  great  indus- 
trial imrest  in  this  State.  In  this  nine  months  period  a  greater 
number  of  labor  disputes  was  reported  to  the  office  of  this  bureau 
than  in  any  year  since  1895.  A  greater  number  of  employees 
were  involved  in  disputes  in  1913  than  in  this  period,  but  the 
total  of  time  lost  through  strikes  and  lockouts  in  this  period  ending 
June  30,  1916,  was  9,581,163  days  as  compared  with  7,741,247 
davs  in  1913. 
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In  the  period  covered  by  this  report  the  number  of  successful 
strikes  exceeded  the  unsuccessful,  the  numbers  being  120  success- 
ful to  109  unsuccessful.  In  the  years  1913,  1914  and  1915  the 
unsuccessful  strikes  exceeded  those  in  which  the  strikers  won  their 
demands.  The  explanation  of  the  number  of  successful  strikes  in 
this  period  is  probably  foimd  in  the  fact  that  270  strikes  came 
from  a  demand  for  increased  wages,  there  being  a  general  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  employers  in  this  State  to  increase  wages 
wherever  possible  during  this  time. 

The  tables  attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this  report  will 
furnish  figures  for  comparison  with  previous  years. 

Frank  Bret  Thorn, 

Third  Deputy  Commissioner, 


COMPARISON  OP  interventions,  1915-1916* 

1915      igiot 

Number  of  disputos  in  which  intervention  occurred 49  90 

Number  of  requests  received  for  intervention 12  27 

Number  of  disputes  in  which  intervention  was  successful 27  52 

Number  of  disputes  in  which  intervention  was  unsuooessful 22  44 

Number  of  interventions  before  strikes 4  2 

Number  of  disputes  in  which  conferences  were  arranged 33  58 

Number  of  disputes  settled  by  mediation  with  parties  separately 2 

Number  of  disputes  settled  by  arbitration 3  2 

Number  of  public  investigations  conducted 1  2 


COMPARISON  OF  DISPUTES,  1913-19161 

1913  1914 

Number  of  strikes  and  lookouts 268  123 

Employees  involved/ ^'««**y ^'^^  "'^^^ 

Aiiipioyves  mvoivea^  indirectly 18.121  3.716 

Aggregate  days  of  working  time  lostt 7 .  741 .  247      1 ,  426 . 1 18 


1915 

1916t 

104 

328 

53,855 

222.325 

2.407 

31,629 

868.838 

9.581.163 

*  Particulars  of  interventions  in  1916  are  given  in  the  table  which  is  appended  to  this  report, 
t  The  figures  in  the  above  tables  are  for  the  period  from  October  1,  1915,  to  June  30.  1916. 
I  To  end  of  all  disputes. 
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TRADES  AFFECTED 

Number  of 
disputes 

, * » 

1915  1916* 

1.  Stone,  clay,  glass  products 2  18 

2.  Metals,  machines,  conveyances 27  85 

3.  Wood  manufactures 3  8 

4.  Leather  and  rubber  goods 4  17 

5.  Chemicals,  oils,  paints,  etc 1  4 

6.  Paper  and  pulp 6  5 

7.  Printing  and  paper  goods 2 

8.  Textiles 2  27 

9.  Clothing,  millinery,  etc 15  17 

10.  Food,  liquors,  tobacco 2  14 

1 1.  Water,  light,  i>ower 4 

12.  Building  industry 33  38 

13.  Transportation 8  76 

14.  Trade 5 

15.  Hotels,  restaurants,  etc 3 

16.  Public  employment 5 


Number  of  working 

days  lost 
/ -^ ^ 

1915  1916* 

100.800  52,319 

154,143  1.156,583 

2.223  23.465 

50.694  45.758 

1,626  5.478 

55,620  10.453 

1.143 

1,672  211,788 

314.328  7.124,366 

10.550  61,980 

8.487 

148.539  715.076 

28,644  98.130 

11,921 

50.120 

5.087 


PRINCIPAL  CAUSE  OR  OBJECT  OF  DISPUTES 


Number  of  Number  of  working 


disputes 


1015  1916* 

Increase  in  wages \.            43  270 

Reduction  in  wages 2     

Shorter  hours 12  13 

Longer  hours 

Trade  unionism 17  26 

Particular  persons 14  4 

Working  arrangements 4  5 

Payment  of  wages 3  3 

Sympathetic 1  1 

Miscellaneous 6  6 


days  lost 


1915 

1916*1 

330,236  3,385,32 

37,504 

96.587 

68.142 

204.366  6. 

121,382 

97,649 

1,405 

48.690 

2,721 

1,526 

792 

168 

200 

52.112 

1.200 

RESULTS  OF  DISPUTES 


Strikes  successful 

Strikes  partly  successful 
Strikes  lost 


Number  of 

disputes 

1915            1916* 

41 

120 

17 

99 

44 

109 

METHOD  OF  SETTLEMENT  OF  STRIKES  WON  OR  COMPROMISED 

Number  of 
disputes 


^^ 


Direct  negotiations  between  parties. 

Mediation  by  state  bureau 

Mediation  by  other  agencies 

Arbitration 


1915 

42 

15 

1 

2 


1916* 

156 

54 

8 

1 


*  The  figures  in  the  above  tables  are  for  the  period  from  October  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916. 
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TABULAE  SUMMARY 


LOCAUTT 


Albany 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

CohoeB 

Cohoes 

Cohoes 

Dunkirk 

Granville 

Granville 

Granville 

Granville 

Granville 

Granville 

Granville 

Granville 

Granville 

Ha8tingB-on-HudM>n . . . 

Little  Falle 

Manchester 

Maybrook 

MechanioviUe 

Medina 

Middietown 

New  York  City 

New  York  — Brooklyn. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 


Trade  involved 


Hod  carriers  and  laborers. 
Machinists 


Electricians. 
Laborers. .  . 


Laborers 

Teamsters  and  laborers. 

Bridge  building  shop. . . 
Machinists  and  others. . 

Molders 

Beaverboard  workers . . 

Bag  makers 

Laborers 


Sheet  metal  workers. 
Garnet  workers 


Garnet  workers. 
Garnet  workers. 


Molders  and  helpers 

Slate  workers 

Slate  workers 

Slate  workers 

Slate  workers 

I9ate  workers 

Slate  workers 

Slate  workers 

Slate  workers 

Slate  workers 

Wire  workers  and  laborers. 

Leather  workers 

Freight  handlers 

Railway  clerks 

Freight  handlers 


Date 

of  strike 

(actual  or 

threatened) 


April   1.1016 
Threatened . . . 


Jan. 


Molders 

Railway  shopmen 

Suitcase  and  bag  makers , 
Longshoremen 


Longshoremen 

Longshoremen 

Machinists  and  others. 


Chandelier  makers. 


Jan.  18 
Feb.  24 
Feb.  25 

Mar.  2 
Mar.  2 
Mar.  4 
Mar.  7 
Mar.  8 
Mar.  13 

May    1 

April  10 

May  1 
June    6 

April  17 

April  11 

April  11 

April  11 

April  11 

April  11 

April  11 

April  II 

April  11 

April  11 

April  14 

AprU  11 

Feb.  19 

June  11 

Mar.  15 

Jan.  27 
Mar.  9 
Oct.  4 
Oct,   11 

Oct.  12 
Oct.  12 
Oct.   19 


1,  1916 
1916 


1916 
1916 

1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 
1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1016 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1910 

1910 

1916 
1916 
1915 
1915 

1915 
1915 
1915 


Oct.   22.  1915 


Number 

of  em> 

ployees 

affected 


Date  of 
intervention 


600 

10.000 

145 
400 


April  12 
Jan.   14 


Jan.   14 
Jan. 

Feb.  1 
Feb.  26 


26 


440 

750  .  Feb.  28 


370 
5.000 

150  I 

I 

100 

t 

172  ; 

I 

1.500 

I 

20 

50 

1.500 
30 

125 

50 

120 

45 

86 

150 

110 

200 

33 

15 

2,820 

335 

120 

75 

150 

145 
500 
120 
750 

600 
300 
450 

31 


Mar.  4 
April  1 
Mar.  7 
Mar.  9 
Mar.  24 
Mar.  14 

Au?.  20 

April  18 

May  19 
June  22 

April  22 

April  20 

April  21 

April  22 

April  24 

AprU  25 

April  26 

April  27 

AprU  28 

AprU  29 


April     15-2G. 

1916. 
April  20 


Feb.  24 

June  14 

Mar.  18 

Jan.  29 
Mar.  13 
Oct.  14 
Oct.   13 

Oct.  13 
Oct.  23 
Oct.  21 


1916 

1916 

1916 

to 

.1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 
1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 


1016 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1016 
1916 
1915 
1915 

1915 
1915 
1915 


Oct.  27.  1015 
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OF  INTERVENTIONS 


Result  of  intervention 


Arranged  conf^ence  between  committee  from  union  and 
Builders'  Exchange.     Unable  to  reach  a  settlement. 

Efforts  to  arrange  conference  unsuccessful.  Strike  oc- 
curred March  2,  1916. 

Efforts  to  arrange  conference  unsuccessful 

Efforts  to  arrange  conference  unsuccessful 


Employer  agreed  to  meet  committee  of  men  if  they  called. 
(Intervention  requested.) 

Conference  arranged  between  representatives  of  the  men 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Pubhc  Works,  which  resulted 
in  a  settlement. 

Conference  arranged.  Strike  settled.  (Intervention 
requested.) 

Efforts  to  arrange  conference  unsuccessful.  (Interven- 
tion requested^ 

Efforts  to  arrange  conference  unsuccessful.  Company 
refusal  to  meet  strikers.     (Intervention  requested.) 

Conference  arranged.  Settlement  reached.  (Interven- 
tion requested.) 

Efforts  to  arrange  conference  unsuccessful.  Employer 
refused  to  meet  strikers. 

Through  mediation  the  employer  conceded  50  cents  a  day 
increase.  Accepted  by  strikers.  (Intervention  re- 
quested.) 

Efforts  to  arrange  conference  failed.  Employers  refused 
to  meet  strikers.     (Intervention  requested.) 

Conference  arranged.  Strike  settled.  (Intervention 
requested.) 

Conference  arranged.     Strike  settled 

Throu^  mediation  a  settlement  was  reached.  (Inter- 
vention requested.) 

Efforts  to  arrange  conference  unsuccessful.  City  Board 
of  Trade  settled  strike  later. 

Conference  arranged.  Settlement  resulted.  (Interven- 
tion requested.) 

Conference  arranged, 
tion  requested.) 

Conference  arranged, 
tion  requested.) 

Conference  arranged, 
tion  requested.) 

Conference  arranged, 
tion  requested.) 

Conference  arranged, 
tion  requested.) 

Conference  arranged, 
tion  requested.) 

Conference  arranged, 
tion  requested.) 

Conference  arranged, 
tion  requested.) 

Conference  arranged. 


Settlement  resulted.  (Interven- 

Settlement  resulted.  (Interven- 

Settlement  resulted.  (Interven- 

Settlement  resulted.  (Interven- 

Settlement  resulted.  (Interven- 

Settlement  resulted.  (Interven- 

Settlement  resulted.  (Interven- 

Settlement  resulted.  (Interven- 


Settlement  resulted , 


Conference  arranged.  Settlement  reached.  (Interven- 
tion requested.) 

Efforts  to  arrange  conference  unsuccessful.  Company 
refused  to  meet  committee. 

Conference  arranged.  No  immediate  results.  Agree- 
ment reached  later.     (Intervention  requested.) 

Efforts  to  arrange  conference  unsuccesnul.  Company 
refused  to  meet  committee  from  strikers. 

Conference  arranged.    Settlement  resulted 

0)nference  arranged.    Resulted  in  agreement 

Conference  arranged.    Settlement  resulted 

Efforts  to  arrange  conference  unsuccessful 


Conference  arranged.    Strike  settled 

Conference  arranged.    Strike  settled 

Conference  arranged.  Strike  settled.  Men  returned  to 
work.     8  hour  day  not  granted. 

Conference  arransed  which  resulted  in  an  a^p'eement. 
No  strikes  should  occur  in  the  future.  All  disputes  to 
to  be  arbitrated.     (Intervention  requested.)  I 


Result  of  strike 


Strike  successful.    Wages  increased. 

See  account  of  strike  below. 

Strike  failed. 
Strike  failed. 

Strike  successful.    Wages  increased. 

Strike  successful.    Wages  increased. 

Strike  successful. 

Compromise. 

Strike  failed. 

Strike  successful.    Wages  increased. 

Strike  failed. 

Strike  successful. 

Compromise. 

Strike  successful. 

Strike  successful. 
Strike  successful. 

Compromise. 

Compromise. 

Compromise. 

Compromise. 

Compromise.  ^ 

Compromise. 

Compromise. 

Compromise. 

Compromise. 

Compromise. 

Compromise. 


Compromise. 

Strike   failed. 

elsewhere. 
Compromise. 


Strikers   secured    work 


Strike  faUed.    Strikers*  places  filled. 

Strike  sucpessfuL 

Compromise. 

Strike  successful. 

Strike  lost.   Men  retunied  to  work  under 

old  conditions. 
Strike  successful. 
Strike  successful. 
Strike  failed. 

Strike  suocessful. 
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LOCALITT 


New    York    —    Long 

Island  City. 
New    York    —    Long 

Island  City. 
New  York  City 

New  York  —  Brooklyn. 
New  York  City 

New  York  —  Hollis. . . . 

New  York  Qty 

New  York  —  Brooklyn. 
New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New    York    —    Long 

Island  City. 
New  York  —  Brooklyn. 
New  York  —  Brooklyn. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  —  Brooklyn. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New    York    —    Long 

Island  City.  . 

New  York  aty 

New    York    —    Long 

Island  City. 
New    York    —    Long 

Island  City. 

New  York  —  Tomp- 
kinsville. 

New  York  —  Wood- 
haven. 

New  York  —  Long 
Island  City. 

New  York  —  Brooklyn. 

New  York  City 

New  York  —  Brooklyn. 

New    York    —    Long 

Island  City. 
New  York  aty 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  —  Brooklyn. 

New  York  City 

New  York  —  Brooklyn. 

New  York  City 

Newburgh 


Trade  involved 


tlopper  smelters. 
Car  cleaners . . . . 
Car  cleaners . . . . 


Carpenters 

Salesmen  and  saleswomen . . 


Laborers . 


Freight  handlers 

Sugar  refinery  workers , 
Dressmakers 


Milk  wagon  drivers 

Jewelry  workers  (general) . . . . 

Sugar  refinery  workers 

Longshoremen 

Ammunition  workers 

Machinists 

Shirt  makers  (general) 


Custom  tailors  (general) , 

Mechanics 

Cracker  bakers 


Diamond  polishers. 
Gas  workers 


Longshoremen 
Silk  weavers . . 


Silk  weavers 

Freight  handlers 

Agate  and  nickdware  workers. 

Meter  workers 

Laborers 

Iron  workers  (general) 


Metal  workers . 


Steel  ware  workers. 
Longshoremen. . . . 


Longshoremen 

Metal  workers 

Laborers  and  others 

Shoe  workers 

Doll  makers 

Doll  makers 

Bus  drivers  and  conductors. 
Mill  workers 


Date 

of  strike 

(actual  or 

threatened) 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees 
affect<Ml 

Nov.    4.1915 

1.219 

Nov.    5.1915 

260 

Nov.    8.1915 

162 

Dec.  23.  1915 
Jan.   IS.  1916 

39 
400 

Jan.  25.1916 

500 

Jan.   27.1916 

94 

Jan.  29,1916 

4,300 

Jan.  31,1916 

7,000 

Feb.     1.  1916 

22 

Feb.     9. 1916 

2.800 

Feb.    9,1916 

660 

Feb.    0.1916 
Feb.  11,  1916 
Feb.  22.  1916 
Fob.  24.  1916 

175 

525 

45 

10,000 

Mar.    1,1916 

1,500 

Mar.    6,1916 

338 

Mar.  21, 1916 

250 

Mar.  22. 1916 
Mar.  24.  1916 

130 
250 

Mar.  26. 1916 
April  14,  1910 

350 
37 

April  17. 1916 

470 

April  21, 1916 

300 

May    1,1916 

1,870 

May    1,1916 

501 

May    1,1916 

500 

May    1,1916 

1.500 

May    5,1916 

200 

May    5.1916 

1,250 

May    8.1916 

1,200 

M^y  16. 1916 
June  12. 1916 
June  19. 1916 

June'26,'i9i6 
June  20, 1916 
June  28. 1916 
April   6.1916 

310 
150 
250 
700 
200 
200 
525 
106 

Date  of 
intervention 


Nov.  15, 1915 

Nov.  8.  1915 

Nov.  8.  1915 

Jan.  13.1916 
Jan.  22,1916 

Jan.  26  to 
Feb.  1,  1916 

Jan.  27,  1916 

Feb.  1,  1916 

Feb.  29,  1916 

Feb.  2.1916 

Feb.  9.1916 

Fob.  12, 1916 

Feb.  15,  1916 
Feb.  15. 1916 
Feb.  28,  1916 
Feb.  24. 1916 

Mar.    6.1916 

Mar.    8.1916 

Mar.  21. 1916 

May  19.  1916 
Mar.  31.  1916 

Mar.  28,  1916 
May    3.1916 

AprU27, 1916 

April  28. 1916 
May  4,1916 
May  3.1916 
May  10, 1916 
May  29, 1916 


May  17  to 
June  14,  1916 
May    6, 1916 

May    0,1916 


May 
Juno 
June 
June 
June 
July 
June 
April 


IS.  1916 
20.  1916 
29.  1916 

5.  1916 
2t,  1916 

6.  1916 
29.  1916 
19.  1916 
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INTERVENTTIONS  —  (ConHnue^ 


Result  of  intervention 


Conference  arranged.    Strike  settled.    Wages  incroaaed. 

Efforts  to  arrange  conference  unsuccessful.     Company 

refused  to  reemploy  any  of  the  strikers. 
Conference  arranged.     Company  refused  to  grant  any 

increase  in  wages.    Strikers'  places  fiUed  by  others. 

Conference  arranged.     Settlement  resulted 

Efforts  to  arrange  conference  unsuccessful.     Merchants 

contended  it  would  be  recognition  of  the  union  if  thev 

met  committee;    Strike  ended  in  all  being  reemployed. 
Company's    officials    refused    to    meet    committee    of 

strikers.    200  returned  to  old  conditions.    300  secured 

work  elsewhere. 
EfTorts  to  arrange  conference  unsuccessful.    Company's 

officials  refused  to  meet  strikers. 
Conference  arranged  which  resulted  in  a  written  agree- 
ment between  the  companv  and  workers. 
Several  conferences  were  held  between  the  manufacturers 

and  union  officials  without  results.    EfTorts  to  arrange 

further  conferences  failed.     Later  another  conference 

held.     Strike  settled. 
Efforts  to  arrange  conference  unsuccessful.     Strikers' 

places  filled. 
Efforts  to  arrange  conference  unsuccessful.    Strike  ended. 

eight  hour  day  to  be  in  effect  July  1.  1916. 
Conference  arranged.    Signed  agreement  between  com- 
pany and  workers. 

Conference  arranged.    Wages  increased 

Conference  arranged.     Strike  settled 

Conference  arranged.     Wages  increased 

Efforts  to  arrange  conference  unsuccessful.    Employers 

refused  to  meet  union  committee. 
Efforts  to  arrange  conference  unsuccessful.    Employers 

refused  to  meet  committee  from  union. 
Efforts  to  arrange  conference  unsuccessful.     Strikers* 

places  filled  by  others. 
Efforts  to  arrange  conference  xmsuccessful.     Strikers' 

places  filled  by  others. 

Conference  arranged.     Men  returned  to  work 

Efforts   to  arrange  conference   unsuccessful.     Strikers 

returned  under  old  conditions. 

Conference  arranged.     Wages  increased 

C<Hiference  arranged.     Method  of  weaving  adjusted  to 

increase  earning. 
Conference    arranged.      Prices    adjusted.      Same    pay 

earned  for  50  hours'  work  as  was  formerly  paid  for  53 

hours. 
Conference  arranged.    Wages  increased 

Conference  arranged.     Trade  agreement  entered  into. 

Strike  settled. 
Efforts  to  arrange  conference  unsuccessful.     Workers 

returned  under  same  conditions  as  before  strike. 
Efforts  to  arrange  conference  unsuccessful.     Company 

hired  others  in  strikers*  places. 
Employers  offered  one  dollar  a  week  increase  in  wages. 

Refused.    Efforts  to  arran^  conference  failed.    Men 

returned  on  July  1.  accepting  the  one  dollar  increase. 
Conference  arranged.     Wages  increased.     Union   not 

recognised. 
Conference  arranged.    Trade  agreement  entered  into. . . 

Conference    arranged.      Agreement    reached.      Strike 

settled. 

Conference  arranged.    Wages  increased 

Conference  arranged.     Hours  decreased 

Conference  arranged.     Strike  settled 

Arbitration  by  Bureau.     Wages  increased 

Conference  arranged.     Strike  ended 

Conference  arranged.     Wages  increased 

Conference  arranged.     Wages  increased 

Effort  to  arrange  conference  unsuccessful.     Employers 

refused  to  meet  or  treat  with  strikers. 


Result  of  strike 


Strike  successful. 

Strike  lost. 

Strike  failed. 

Strike  sucoessful. 
Compromise. 

Strike  lost. 

Strike  failed. 
Compromise. 
Strike  successful. 

Strike  lost. 

Compromise. 

Strike  sucoessful. 

Strike  successful. 
Compromise. 
Compromise. 
Strike  lost. 

Strike  lost. 

Strike  lost. 

Strike  lost. 

Compromise. 
Compromise. 

Strike  successful. 
Strike  successful. 

Compromise. 

Compromise. 
Strike  successful. 
Strike  lost. 
Strike  lost. 
Strike  failed. 

Compromise. 

Strike  successful. 

Compromise. 

Compromise. 
Compromise. 
Strike  successful. 
Award  satisfactory. 
Strike  successful. 
Compromise. 
Compromise. 

Strike   failed.     Strikers  secured   work 
elsewhere. 
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LOCAXJTT 


Niagara  Fdls 

Niagara  FallB 

North  Tonawanda 
North  Tonawanda 

Poughkeepsie 

Poughkeeiwie 

Rochester 

Rochester 

Rochester 

Rochester 

Schenectady 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

Syracuse 

Troy 

Troy 

Utica 


Trade  inyolved 


Potmen  and  laborers. 
Potmen 


Iron  molders., 
Glove  makers . 


Cigar  makers .... 
Electrical  workers , 


Freight  handlers. 


Polishers,  platers  and  others . . 


Dat« 

of  strike 

(actual  or 

threatened) 


Jan.  10.1016 
April  4,1016 

Mar.  25. 1016 
April  13, 1016 

Jan.     6. 1016 
June    6, 1016 

May  13. 1016 


M«y  24, 1016 


Shoe  workers June    8, 1016 

Shoe  eutten 


Molders,  machinists,  electrical 

workers  and  others. 
Motormen  and  conductors. . . . 


Machinists. 


Machinists  (general) 


Brush  makers  (general) 


Laborers 

Hod  carriers  and  laborers. 


Oct.  4, 1015 
May  6,1016 
Mar.  20, 1016 

April  14, 1016 

Max.  23, 1016 

June  23, 1016 
June    1, 1016 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees 
affected 


1.200 
500 

80 
85 

167 
25 

152 


72 

134 
30 

12.000 
438 
163 

1.250 

300 

163 
150 


Date  of 
intervention 


Jan.  12, 1016 
April   5,1016 

April   3,  1016 
May    2,1016 

Jan.   10.1016 
June    8, 1016 

May  25, 1016 


May  26, 1016 

June  22. 1016 
June  28, 1016 

Oct.  6. 1015 
May  6.1016 
Mar.  27. 1016 

April  17. 1016 

April   1,1016 

June  28, 1016 
June  20, 1016 
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INTERVENTIONS  —  (Concluded) 


Result  ot  intervention 


Conference  arranged.    Settlement  reached 

Efforts  to  arrange  a  conference  unsucceaaful.  Strikers 
refused  to  meet  company's  officials. 

Conferenoe  arranged.    Settlement  reached 

Efforts  to  arrange  conference  unsuccessful.  Employer 
refused  to  meet  committee.    (Intervention  requestea.) 

Conferenoe  arranged.    Strike  settled 

Efforts  to  arrange  conference  unsuccessful.  Employers 
refused  to  meet  strikers. 

Efforts  to  arrange  conference  failed.  Superintendent 
agreed  to  reemploy  those  on  strike.  Strikers  returned 
to  work  on  that  condition.    (Intervention  requested.) 

Efforts  to  arrange  conference  failed.  Later  a  committee 
met  employers  and  a  compromise  was  reached. 
(Intervention  requested^ 

Conference  arranged.  Increase  in  wages  granted. 
Business  agent  not  recognised. 

Effort  to  arrange  conferenoe  unsuccessful.  Employers 
stated  places  had  been  filled  some  months.  (Inter- 
vention requested.) 

Conferenoe  arranged.  Strike  settled.  Strikers  accepted 
original  offer  made  before  strike. 

Conferenoe  arranged.  Agreement  reached  to  refer  the 
dispute  to  arbitration. 

Efforts  to  arrange  conference  before  and  after  strike  un- 
successful. Employers  refused  to  meet  committee. 
Met  general  president  later  and  effected  settlement. 
(Intervention  requested.) 

Efforts  to  arrange  conference  before  and  after  strike  un- 
successful. Employers  refused  to  meet  committee. 
(Intervention  requested.) 

Efforts  to  arrange  conference  unsuccessful.  Manufac- 
turers refused  to  meet  committee  from  those  on  strike. 

Conference  arranged.    Strike  settled 

Efforts  to  arrange  conference  unsuccessful.  The  dispute 
arbitrated  later.    Decision  a  compromise. 


Result  of  strike 


Compromise. 
Strike  successful. 

Strike  successful. 
Strike  failed. 

Compromise. 
Strike  failed. 

Strike  failed. 


Compromise. 

Compromise. 
Strike  failed. 

Strike  failed. 

Decision  rendered   made   no   material 

change  in  wages. 
Compromise. 


Strike  failed. 


Strike  lost. 

Compromise. 
Compromise. 


Part  VI 
REPORT  OF  BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

[159] 


(i)  RBPOltr  OF  DmSCTOR  OF  WOREAXS  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

To  the  Industrial  Commission: 

The  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  having  been  changed  from 
October  1  to  July  1,  the  report  which  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
is  for  a  period  of  nine  months,  from  September  30,  1915,  to 
June  30,  1910.  The  statistical  tables  submitted  with  this  report, 
together  with  the  separate  reports  from  each  office  are  also  for 
the  same  period. 

The  bureau  has  now  been  organized  for  over  a  year  and  a  half. 
In  the  smaller  cities  the  local  offioes  have  become  well  known, 
but  in  the  larger  cities  and  in  general  the  bureau  is  not  yet  as 
well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  The  newspaper  prees  has  feeen 
very  liberal  with  the  bureau  and  has  givem  it  t^onsiderable  space. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  upnBtote  rities.  The  press  gen- 
erally has  com^e  more  and  more  to  realize  the  importance  of  the 
offices  in  the  eeomomic  field  of  their  territory,  and  has  increas- 
ingly  given  space  to  accounts  of  the  activities  of  the  offices  and 
has  made  them  a  source  of  supply  for  special  articles  and  stories, 
some  directly  connected  with  the  offices'  waii,  and  otheiB  bear- 
ing  on  the  liumaii  interest  developed  in  the  daily  placement  of 
men  and  women  in  all  sorts  of  posrtions  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowe#?;t.  The  bureau  has  a  very  special  feeling  of  gratitude  toward 
the  press  for  its  endeavor  to  make  the  general  public  understand 
the  value  of  these  offices  as  an  economic  factor  and  as  centers  of 
information  regarding  industrial  activity.  In  spite  of  this,  it  is 
too  frequently  the  case  that  we  difcover  firms  and  expert  workmen 
who  have  only  the  vaguest  conception  of  the  bureau's  function  and 
aims.  A  firm  gives  us  an  order  for  some  minor  position  in  its 
establishment^  and  when  we  prom-ptly  and  «uccesf?fully  fill  the 
order  it  often  causes  further  in-vestigntion  leading  to  the  firm's 
beccFming  our  enthusiastic  supporter. 

SPSCIAL  PISLICIXY  DfiPARXHEVT 

The  need  of  a  special  publicity  department  in  the  bureau  is 
oonfltantly  being  ejnphasiised.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  ikis  puV 
licitv  department  through  the  neact  few  years  to  bring  the  bureau, 
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its  ideals  and  aims  before  the  general  public.  While  this  has  been 
and  is  frequently  done  by  the  director  and  the  different  superin- 
tendents, the  other  work  required  of  them  limits  their  activity 
in  this  direction.  It  is  necessary  to  bring  constantly  to  public 
attention  the  actual  work  of  the  bureau  and  what  it  can  accom- 
plish. This  can  be  done  only  by  a  department  especially  devoted 
to  that  part  of  our  work. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

If  the  Bureau  of  Employment  is  to  fulfill  even  to  a  small 
degree  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  established,  a  better  imder- 
standing  of  its  true  place  in  the  economic  field  will  have  to  be 
more  widely  known.  The  Bureau  at  present  is  greatly  handi- 
capped by  inadequate  appropriations.  We  believe  that  this  lack 
of  proper  financial  support  comes  through  an  entirely  erroneous 
conception  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  Bureau  was  established. 
The  general  attitude  held  by  those  in  a  position  properly  to  sup- 
port it  is  that  the  Bureau  is  a  "  good  thing,"  meaning  by  this  that 
in  some  vague  way  it  is  an  aid  to  those  who  are  on  the  ragged 
edge  of  the  industrial  field.  How  gi*eat  an  economic  factor  a 
properly  conducted  employment  office  system  is  has  not  as  yet  been 
fully  sensed.  Education  is  necessary  to  dispel  the  idea  that 
public  employment  offices  are  "  primarily  for  the  relief  of  unem- 
ployment in  times  of  depression.  The  wastefulness  and  suffering 
of  individual  search  for  jobs,  or  resort  to  commercial  agencies, 
seems  never  to  have  been  visualized  by  those  responsible  for 
appropriating  funds."  In  case  this  country  should  become 
involved  in  the  European  war,  there  will  probably  be  an  awaken- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  national  and  state  legislatures  to  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  public  employment  offices  in  the  industrial  field. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  this  misconception  is  the  lack  of 
recognition  of  the  kind  of  people  necessaiy  to  properly  carry  on 
the  work  of  a  public  employment  office.  The  work  requires  a 
high  degree  of  tact,  patience,  and  ability.  A  good  placement 
clerk  should  have  the  academic  training  of  a  public  school  teacher, 
and  in  addition  should  have  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  industrial 
field,  its  opportunities,  and  requirements.  A  person  of  this  kind 
is  not  willing  to  continue  long  on  a  low  salar5^  The  inadequate 
salaries  paid  by  the  Bureau  has  resulted  in  many  resignationt* 
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from  the  force.  Those  who  accepted  the  low  salaries  offered  at 
the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Bureau  did  so  in  the  hop^  that 
there  would  be  substantial  advancements.  These  advancements 
were  not  granted  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  good  work  was  done.  A 
considerable  percentage  of  the  force,  believing  that  there  was 
small  financial  future  in  the  Bureau,  resigned  to  take  positions 
paying  better  salaries.  They  were  able  to  get  these  better  paying 
positions  for  two  principal  reasons:  One  was  that  the  kind  of 
work  which  they  were  capable  of  doing  was  better  paid  in  the 
commercial  field.  The  other  was  that  they  had  received  a  train- 
ing in  the  Bureau  of  Employment  which  made  them  valuable  to 
private  employers.  In  some  instances  men  resigned  to  become 
employment  managers  of  firms  at  double  the  salary  paid  them  by 
the  State  Bureau  of  Employment.  These  resignations  have  been 
detrimental  to  the  Bureau  in  several  ways.  For  instance,  the 
Bureau  not  only  lost  the  value  of  the  training  which  these  agents 
had  acquired  through  their  work  and  their  contact  with  more 
experienced  workers,  but  it  was  also  placed  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  training  a  new  set  of  workers,  many  of  whom  at  the 
present  time  are  being  tempted  to  resign  because  of  more  advan- 
tageous offers  from  private  organizations. 

yiSITINO  FACTORIES  AND  PLANTS 

It  was  originally  the  intention  to  have  the  employees  of  the  dif- 
ferent offices  visit  the  mills,  factories,  and  other  work  places  in 
their  respective  communities,  at  least  two  days,  and  more  if  possi- 
ble, out  of  each  week.  This  was  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
office  to  the  attention  of  the  employer,  and  of  increasing  the 
Employment  Bureau  Workers'  knowledge  of  industry  and  its 
labor  requirements.  This  has  been  carried  out  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  the  limited  staffs  of  our  offices,  together  with  the  pres- 
fifure  of  work  as  the  offices  become  l^etter  known,  have  reduced 
the  amount  of  visiting  far  below  that  originally  planned.  The 
experience  gained  through  the  increased  amount  of  placement 
work  and  of  registration  has  to  a  certain  extent  made  up  for  ithis 
lack  of  opportunity  to  visit  factories  and  work  places.  The 
employment  office  agents  in  recording  the  many  thousands  of 
orders  for  different  kinds  of  workers,  in  questioning  the  thou- 
sands of  applicants  as  to  their  work  histories  and  experiences  in 
different  trades  and  occupations,  have  gained  a  wide  knowledge 
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q£  the  many  and  yaried  industries  in  this  State.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  9ta&  may  be  increased  so  that  this  visiting  (one  of  the  most 
im|iOTtaiit  phases  of  the  work)  can  be  carried  on  more  fully. 

NBBD  OF  NEW  OFFICES 

It  is  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
c^  New  York  diould  increase  the  number  of  its  ofiices  in  different 
^parts  of  the  State.  The  southern  tier  of  counties  is  very  strikingly 
in  need  of  two  or  three  offices  located  in  the  principal  cities. 
Them  is  a  demand  from  nearly  twenty  different  communities  for 
muok  offices,  and  at  this  time  there  are  no  less  than  f  ourteai  locali- 
iam  whioh  should  immediately  have  offices.  In  several  of  these 
citieB  ^me  ha^e  been  movements  made  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
mence or  some  local  body  of  like  nature,  looking  to  the  offering 
of  ffiumoial  help,  to  the  end  that  the  State  Industrial  Commission 
siigbt  he  induced  to  locate  offices  in  their  cities. 

At  the  end  of  the  European  war,  into  whidi  we  are  likely  to 
iMnmae  invalved,  there  will  be  in  this  country  great  economic 
changes  and  great  necessity  for  the  shifting  of  workers  from  tern- 
porarily  established  industries  into  more  permanent  and  normal 
work.  If  the  State  and  nation  are  not  prepared  with  a  body  of 
trained  employment  office  agents  to  handle  a  situation  of  this 
kind,  there  will  be  much  disorder,  and  great  loss  of  time  and 
money  on  the  part  of  the  workers  in  securing  proper  jobs  and  on 
Ae  part  of  the  employers  in  securing  the  proper  kind  of  help.  As 
aboul;  <me-tenth  of  all  the  manufacturing  in  this  country  is  carried 
€fBL  wTtMn  liie  borders  of  Ifew  York,  this  State  should  take  the 
lead  in  preparing  for  changes  of  this  kind. 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 

It  is  hardly  necessary  in  this  our  second  report  to  call  any 
atention  to  the  necessity  for  a  State-wide,  and  indeed  a  nation- 
wide, system  of  public  employment  offices.  The  possibility  of  our 
beeoming  invcdved  in  the  present  European  war  very  strongly 
emphasises  the  need  of  a  closely  connected  system,  covering  the 
entire  country.  A  local  city  office  may  be  very  valuable  to  its 
own  community,  but  until  it  is  officially  connected  with  a  State- 
wide or  nation-wide  system,  it  loses  half  of  its  value.  Undoubt- 
edly each  localrty  should  hdp  directly  to  support  and  should  have 
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to  a  certain  extent  a  voice  in  the  conduct  of  local  offices,  but  the 
whole  system  dM>iild  be  centralized,  and  eaeh  office  dixoetly 
re^^nsiUe  to  the  eentral  system. 

Industrial  preparedness  is  one  of  the  leading  elements  in  Hoe 
proper  preparation  for  the  defense  of  a  country.  For  this  reaarai 
we  belieTe  that  the  Federal  government,  through  a  system  of  sub- 
vention, should  encourage  the  different  States  to  eitiier  sta3±  a 
public  employment  bureau  or  improve  their  present  syatem^  and 
diould  supervise  and  direct  it,  to  the  end  that  the  present  scat- 
tered work  can  be  correlated  and  tied  together  by  an  effieieut 
National  Bureau  of  Employment  Offices. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  LABOR  MARKET 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  demand  and  supply  of 
the  labor  market  since  our  last  report.  Where  formerly  it  was  a 
matter  of  trying  to  find  a  position  for  a  wodier,  it  now  seems 
probable  that  in  a  short  while  the  tables  will  be  completely  turned^ 
and  it  will  be  a  question  of  finding  sufficient  workers  for  the  jobs. 
To  one  who  does  not  know  the  true  functions  of  a  public  employ- 
ment bureau,  it  might  seem  that  in  a  time  like  this  public  employ- 
ment offices  would  have  little  to  do.  The  contrary  is  true.  In 
spite  of  this  change^  our  offices  have  practically  continued,  month 
after  month,  to  increase  the  number  of  persons  referred  to  work 
and  the  number  of  positions  filled.  This  is  attributable  to  several 
causes.  The  offices  are  more  efficient  in  their  work,  are  beeoming 
better  known  and  employers  are  turning  to  them  more  and  moro 
for  help.  Perhaps  the  leading  cause  is  that  in  time  of  increased, 
employment,  there  is  always  a  great  shifting  of  labor.  Contracts 
are  finished  in  one  plant  and  workers  laid  off.  If  these  workers 
have  been  placed  by  our  offices  or  if  they  know  of  the  offijc^, 
they  visit  them  at  once  and  are  immediately  placed  in  another  shop 
or  factory  in  which  there  is  a  demand.  Our  bureau  at  this  time 
simply  saves  the  workers  many  hours,  and  even  days,  of  search 
for  positions,  and  adds  to  the  country's  total  many  weeks  and 
months  of  additional  production.  The  fact  that  the  change  in 
employment  conditions  made  little  or  no  reduction  in  the  number 
of  private  employment  agencies  in  the  cities  of  the  State  shows 
that  the  necessity  of  central  points  of  information  concerning  the 
labor  market  is  just  as  great  under  one  condition  as  under  another. 
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FARM  LABOR 

For  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  and  steady 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  farm  help  in  this  State.  It  has  become 
more  and  more  diiScult  for  the  farmer  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
amount  of  skilled  help  to  enable  him  to  cultivate  his  land.  This 
lack  of  farm  help  is  strikingly  shown  by  a  falling  off  in  the  agri- 
cultural production  of  the  State.  Men  who  formerly  were  willing 
to  work  on  farms  have  discovered  that  they  can  secure  a  higher 
rate  of  wages  in  the  industrial  centers.  Farmers,  on  the  other 
hand,  having  been  long  used  to  paying  a  comparatively  moderate 
wage,  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  farm  hands'  demand  for  a  consid- 
erable increase.  Further,  it  is  much  easier  to  learn  of  and  to  get 
connected  with  a  job  in  a  large  center  than  it  is  on  an  outlying 
farm.  The  necessity  of  an  exchange  for  information  between  the 
available  farm  jobs  and  the  farm  hands,  a  large  percentage  of 
whom  have  resided  in  the  population  centers  during  the  winter, 
is  very  strong. 

A  majority  of  the  farms  in  this  State  are  of  a  size  which  do  not 
l^erniit  the  farmer  to  retain  his  farm  help  the  year  round,  and 
necessitates  the  rehiring  of  help  every  spring.  There  are  over 
40  counties  in  this  State  with  sufficient  agricultural  population  to 
justify  the  State  Industrial  Commission,  through  the  Bureau  of 
Employment,  in  establishing  a  small  branch  in  each  of  the  coun- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  handling  farm  help.  This  could  be  done 
very  efficiently  through  co-operation  with  Farm  Bureaus  which 
have  been  organized  in  most  of  these  counties.  The  question  of 
food  production  in  this  country  has  reached  a  point  where  this 
action  is  justified.  For  several  years  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  had,  as  part  of  its  activities,  a  small  bureau  for  farm 
emplojnnent.  Realizing  that  this  work  should  be  carried  on  as 
])art  of  the  work  of  the  regular  Bureau  of  Employment,  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  gave  up  this  Bureau  and  turned  it 
over  to  the  State  Bureau  of  Employment.  This  added  several 
thousand  farmer  patrons  to  the  lists  carried  by  the  offices  of  this 
bureau. 

As  an  experiment  in  the  line  of  establishing  small  branch 
offices  for  the  handling  of  farm  help,  an  office  was  opened  in 
Auburn,  which  is  the  center  of  a  large  farming  commimity  and 
a  point  where  there  was  an  especially  strong  demand  for  this 
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kind  of  office.  The  principal  demand  came  from  the  Farm 
Bnreau,  which,  like  all  the  others  in  the  State,  was  established  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  educational  work  among  the  farmers. 
Experiments  with  different  fertilizers  and  with  different  kinds  of 
seeds  are  made,  and  in  various  ways  the  bureau  endeavors  to 
assist  in  agricultural  development.  The  men  who  carry  on  the 
work  of  these  farm  bureaus  are  constantly  solicited  by  farmers  to 
secure  them  farm  help.  So  great  is  this  demand  during  the  farm- 
ing season  that  it  handicaps  the  farm  bureau  manager  in  his  regu- 
lar work,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  manager  at  Auburn 
solicited  the  State  Bureau  of  Employment  for  help.  This  branch 
office  has  been  a  gi*eat  success  and  has  entirely  justified  itself.  In 
connection  with  this  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment's  work,  I 
wsh  to  call  attention  to  the  superintendent's  report  of  the  Auburn 
office,  which  is  submitted  along  with  other  separate  reports  from 
the  different  offices.  Attached  to  this  Auburn  report  is  a  letter 
from  the  State  Director  of  Farm  Bureaus,  commenting  on  it. 

PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 

In  our  last  annual  report  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that 
certain  information  was  being  obtained  from  the  private  agen- 
cies in  the  State  regarding  the  number  of  applications  they  had 
for  work,  the  number  of  orders  they  had  received  from  employ- 
ers, and  the  number  of  placements  made.  This  information  was 
obtained  through  a  monthly  report  blank,  which  was  furnished  to 
all  these  agencies.  The  obtaining  of  this  information  was  kept 
up  for  a  period  of  about  one  year.  It  was  found  that  such  infor- 
mation as  was  sent  in  was  so  scattering,  vague  and  indefinite,  and 
in  many  rases  so  incorrect,  that  it  was  of  little  use  for  statistical 
pur]M)8es,  and  therefore  discontinued. 

CO-OPERATION  WITH  OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  usefulness  of  the  offices  of  the  Bureau  has  not  only  greatly 
increased  directly  in  what  may  be  called  its  legitimate  field  of 
bringing  together  the  job  and  the  worker,  but  the  bureau  has 
co-operated  with  many  other  agencies  more  or  less  connected  with 
its  line  of  work.  For  instance,  in  some  of  the  cities  in  which 
oSices  are  located,  they  have  taken  over  the  direction  and  placing 
of   graduates    and   non-graduates   from   technical    and   business 
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aakools  and  tiiese  acfaocia-  g^uerally  have  co-operated  with  tiie 
oSxissL  ^E^ixsAeCy  an  iziTeabigaticBi  wh8  mada  of  the  priyate  com- 
meroiai  schoola  in  Greater  'Sew  Yosk.  This  waa  deemed  neceaBaiy 
beomue  o£  the  large  muniaer  of  o&e  woGckers  turned  ont  by  these 
sehoofe  who:  weace  ill-£tted  for  the  posEtions  to  which  tibej  aspired. 
A  vexy  tfacHcongh  investigBtiou  was  made  of  the  eotton  garmeat 
indnatry  ia.  the  city  of  New  Tork,  lookiiur  to  the  eatabliduaeBt 
of.  spell  l^b  oL.  fo.  lundlii  Ite  woLers  ia  thiH  particular 
industry. 

Jin^if  lU:  PLACBMSST  DEPAOTliSlf TS 

Separate  departn^iLts*  lor  juT^eniles-  have  iM)t  be^i  established 
in  the-  different  i3ffice»  since  our*  last  report,  owing  to  the  ladjE  of 
fuadft  SpeeiaL  ai^epBdathHia  sdioidd  be  provided  for  this  puis 
pern  The  work  with  y>otmg^  peepfe  reqnii^s-  intensive  treatment 
and  shonld,  as  &f  ae  possible^  be  cftTried  on  apart  from  the  woik 
witk  grown  nmi  and  women.  In  a  depastment  of  this  kind  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  aeenre  a  large  list  of  pdacementa*  An 
efficient  juvenile  department  should  take  more  credit  for  a  child 
induced  through  advice  to  return  to  school  than  for  a  young  per- 
son placed  in  a  job. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  L^slature  of  1916  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  it  mandatory  that  juvenile  placement  departments 
should  be  established  in  each  office.  Such  objections  as  were 
made  to  this  bill  by  those  interested  in  child  welfare  showed 
that  there  was  an  entire  misconception  of  the  work  proposrd  for 
these  departments.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  the  bureau's  concep- 
tion that  these  departments  should  not  necessarily  enter  the  field 
of  vocational  guidance  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  young  people 
just  coming  out  of  school.  It  was  conceived  that  the  juvenile 
departments  should  keep  in  close  touch  with  all  vocational  and 
trade  schools^  as  well  as  with  the  grammar  and  high  schools,  so 
as  to  secure  the  advantage  of  the  knowledge  these  schools  could 
furnish  conceming  the  young  persons,  to  the  end  that  they  be 
secured  the  kind  of  positions  best  fitted  to  their  training,  ability 
and  temperament.  In  other  words,  these  juvenile  departments  in 
the  public  employment  offices  should  be  the  placement  offices  to  be 
used  by  all  outside  agencies  dealing  in  any  way  with  the  educa- 
tion and  direction  of  young  people.  These  departments  would  be 
the  better  fitted  for  doing  placement  work  because  of  their  ^'on- 
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stant  cDntact  with  iBchestry  and  boeauae  they  were  eonnected 
with  an  oSce  which  was  daily  placing  hundreds  of  adxilts  in  all 
sorts  of  positions.  The  iniormation  gained  while  doing  adult 
placemaut  work  could  be  passed  oai  to  those  engaged  in  placing 
young  pecr^e. 

These  is  a  way  im  which  the  juyooile  placement  departments 
could  be  of  Talue  in  giving  vocational  direction  to  a  large  class 
of  young  people  with  whom  the  schools  are  no  longer  in  touch. 
A  young  person  may  come  out  of  a  sohool^  either  vocational  or 
academic,  and  eecure  his  job  in  any  haphazard  way.  Often  Ihis 
job  is  but  of  short  duration  and  he  is  again  in  the  £eld  in  search 
of  work.  There  are  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  in  just 
this  condition.  It  is  here  that  our  juvenile  placement  department 
should  be  able  to  do  its  most  valuable  work.  Young  people  in 
this  predicament  coming  to  us  can  get  advice  as  to  what  the  indus- 
trial field  has  to  offer  them.  Their  industrial  horizon  will  be 
widened  just  in  proportion  as  our  offices  gain  in  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  whole  industrial  field.  We  are  in  fact  doing  just 
this  sort  of  guidance  in  our  present  offices  with  grown  men  and 
women*  Many  of  these  men  and  women  have  worked  for  years 
in  positions  with  which  they  were  dissatisfied,  because  unquali- 
fied, or  because  there  was  little  or, no  advancemeait.  When  for 
some  reason  they  were  perforce  compelled  to  leave  them  and  had 
come  to  our  offices,  they  found  that  among  the  many  trades  and 
occupations,  there  were  positions  in  which  they  would  be  better 
satisfied,  and  in  which  advancement  was  more  likely. 

ccorcLusiffir 

In  closing  this  report,  I  wish  again  to  emphasize  tJie  necessity 
of  increased  salaries  in  this  bureau  if  it  is  to  became  a  success. 
Further,  I  believe  that  the  State  Industrial  Commission  should 
insist  on  the  gradual  extension  of  offices  throughout  the  State. 
Erery  time  a  new  office  is  added  to  tbe  bureau  it  not  only  aids 
tlie  industrial  field  withip  the  vicinity  of  the  office,  but  helps  to 
increase  many  fold  tie  value  of  the  bureau  as  a  whole.  The  basic 
dement  of  the  bureau's  success,  however,  will  rest  for  a  long  time 
to  come  on  the  amount  of  proper  publicity  it  obtains. 

Chakles  B.  Baknes, 

Director,  Bureau  of  Employment 
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NoTSS  TO  Tables  II,  Il-a,  Etc. 

For  Tables  II,  !!-«,  Il-b,  II-«,  Il-d  snd  II-«  we  have  arrsnfed  twenty-siz  occupational  groupfl 
under  males  and  nine  occupational  groups  under  females.  A  large  number  of  widely  separated 
trades  and  occupations  had  to  be  brought  under  the  heading  *'  Occupations  not  otherwise  classi- 
fied "  because  there  was  such  a  small  number  in  each.  These  occupational  groups  embrace  the 
following  trades  and  occupations: 

Male* 

Agrieultural  Workers Farm  hands,  fruit  and  berry  pickers,  gardeners,  etc. 

Bakers  and  Butchers Bakers,  butchers  and  helpers. 

Blacksmiths,  etc Blacksmiths  and  helpers. 

BoUermaken,  etc Boilermakers  and  helpers. 

Bricklayers,  etc Brlcklayors,  masons,  plasterers,  helpers,  concrete  workers,  marble 

and  stone  cutters,  brick,  tile  and  terra  cotta  workers. 

Carpenters,  etc Carpenters,  joiners,  helpers,  furniture  workers,   cabinet  makers, 

finishers,  machine  wood  workers,  piano  and  organ  workers, 
upholsterers  and  all  other  wood  working  trades. 

Chauffeurs,  etc Chauffeurs,  cab  and  coach  drivers,  deliverymen,  draymen,  team- 
sters, hostlers,  stable  hands,  etc. 

Clerical  workers,  etc Bookkeepers,  accountants,  cashiers,  stenographers,  typists,  office 

clerks,  draftsmen,  telephone  and  telegraph  operators,  mechanical, 
dvil  and  efficiency  engineers  and  other  professions. 

Coremakers,  etc Coremakers,  molders  and  helpers. 

Electrical  Workers Electrical  workers,  linemen  and  electricians. 

Engineers,  etc Marine  engineers  and  firemen,  stationery  engineers  and  firemen 

and  oilers. 

Factory  Workers Drug  and  chemical  workers,  paint,  oil  and  soap  makers,  tailors. 

garment  workers,  hat  and  cap  makers,  laundry,  cleaning  and 
dyeing  workers,  millinery  workers,  shirt,  c<^r  and  cuff  makere. 
all  other  clothing,  millinery  and  furnishings  workers,  cannery- 
workers,  dgar  and  tobacco  workers,  confectionery  workers,  all 
other  food,  beverage  and  tobacco  workers,  boot  and  8h')o 
makers,  fur  workers,  glove  workers,  harness  makers,  rubber 
workers,  tannery  workers,  all  other  leather,  rubber  and  allied 
products  workers,  paper  goods  workers,  pulp  and  paper  mill 
workers,  all  other  paper  and  paper  goods  workers,  spinners, 
winders,  weavers  and  all  other  textile  workers,  and  learners. 

Botel  Workers,  etc Bartenders,  cooks,  chefs,  countermen,  kitchen  workers,  waiters. 

busboys,  all  other  hotel,  restaurant  and  institution  workers, 
barbers,  domestics,  nurses  and  attendants  and  all  other  personal 
service  workers. 

Janitors,  etc Janitors,  caretakers  and  watchmen. 

Laborers Building  and  construction  laborers,  chemical,  oil  and  paint  laboren*, 

clay,  glass  and  stone  products  laborers,  clothing,  millinery  and 
furnishings  laborers,  food  and  tobacco  laborers,  leather,  rubber 
and  allied  products  laborers,  metal  and  machinery  laborers,  paper 
and  paper  goods  laborers,  t«xtile  laborers,  freight  handlers,  rail- 
road section  hands,  transportation  laborers,  coal,  lumber  yard, 
etc.,  laborers,  wood  working  laborers,  day  workers,  dock  works's, 
snow  shovelers,  ice  cutters,  all  other  casual  workers  and  mis- 
cellaneous laborers. 

Machinists Machinists,  tool  and  die  makers  and  millwrights. 

Machine  hands Auto  repaireru,  garage  workers,  bench  hands,  assemblers,  machine 

hands  and  helpers,  and  all  other  occupations  in  the  machinery 
trades  not  otherwise  classified. 

Messengers,  etc Messengers,  errand  boys,  etc. 

Painters,  etc Painters,  decorators,  paper  hangers,  vamisbeis  and  helpers. 

numbors,  etc Plumbers,  gas  and  steam  fitters  and  helpers. 

Polishers,  etc Polishers,  buffers,  platers  and  helpers. 

Porters Saloon  porters,  store  porters,  miscellaneous  porters  and  general 

deancrs. 
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Printers,  etc Boakbmderg,  machine  (qsemtoiBt  compoeing  room  employees,  job 

printers,  pressmen^  feeders,  proofreaders,  and  all  other  piintinK 
and  ptiblisinng  workers. 

BalesiDen Agents,  canvassers,  coUectors,  binnUers,  wrappers,  clerics,  salesmeDf 

shipping  and  stock  derks,  packers,  -window  trimmen  and  all 
other  wholesale  and  retail  trade  worken. 

Tinsmiths,  etc Tinsmiths,  roofers,  sheet  metal  workers  and  heSpers. 

Oceopationa     not     otherwise 

classified Structural  iron  workers,  workers  in  the  building  and  construction 

trades  not  otherwise  dassified,  brewery  woricers,  blast  fomaoe 
workers,  mining  and  quany  workers,  railroad  amtdimen, 
men,  yardmen,  street  railway  conductors  and  motoi'uwa, 
pations  in  the  tEansportatiaai  and  public  utilities  trarios  not 
otherwise  classified,  elevator  runners,  moving  picture  -wupkiyees, 
piano  players,  deteetives,  and  miscellaneous  workers  not  other- 
wise dassified. 

Females 

CSerioal  workers,  etc Bookkeepers,  accountants,  cashiers,  stenographers,  tjrpists,  offiee 

clerics,  telephone  and  telegraph  operatcws,  school  teachers, 
graduate  nurses,  and  all  other  professions. 

Day  wwriRTB Day  workers. 

Domestics Domestioa,  housekeepers,  maids,  etc. 

Factory  Workers Drug  and  chemical  workers,  x>aint,  oil  and  soap  makers,  day,  gbos 

and  stone  products  workers,  dressmakers,  seamstresses,  tailor- 
esses,  garment  woricers,  hat  «nd  eap  makers,  laundry,  deaning 
and  dyeing  workers,  millinery  workers,  shirt,  collar  and  cuff 
makers,  all  other  oeoupations  in  the  dothing,  millinery  and 
furnishing  trades,  cannery  workers,  dgar,  dgarette  and  tobacco 
wtxrkers,  confectionery  workers,  all  other  occupations  in  the 
food,  beven^se  and  tobacco  trades,  boot  and  shoe  makers,  fur 
woricers,  glove  workers,  rubber  workers,  and  all  other  occupa- 
tions in  ^e  leather,  rubber  and  allied  products  trades,  power 
madiine  operators,  all  occupations  in  the  metal  and  machinery 
trades,  paper  goods  workers,  pulp  and  paper  mill  workers,  all 
other  occupations  in  the  paper  and  paper  goods  trades,  spinners, 
winders,  weavers  and  all  other  workers  in  the  textile  trades, 
upholsterers  and  all  other  workers  in  the  wood  working  and 
furmture  trades,  and  learners. 

Hotel  Wetksrs,  etc Qiambermaids,  cooks,  kitchen  workers,  matrons,  housekeepers, 

waitresses  and  all  other  faotd,  restaurant  and  institution  workers. 

Nurses,  Attendants,  etc Nurses  and  attendants,  janitreases,  laundresses,  office  and  miscel- 

laneoos  deaners,  companions  and  all  other  domestic  and  personal 
service  workers  not  otherwise  classified. 

TAeimnt  «etc Bookbinders,  machine  operators,  job  printers,  composing  room 

employees,  proof  readers,  press  feeders  and  all  other  occupations 
in  the  printing  and  publishing  trades. 

Sateawcmen,  etc Agents,    canvassers,    collectors,    bundlers,    wrappers,    cash    girls, 

derks,  saleswomen,  shipping  and  stock  derks,  packers,  modds 
and  all  other  occupations  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trades. 

Ovovpfltiaoa   Not   Otherwise 

Classified Farm  hdp,  bakers,  piano  players,  devator  runners,  manicurists, 

and  misoeilaneous  workers  not  otherwise  dassified. 
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Tahto  II  — NUMB^  OF  RBQISTRATIONS  AND  RENEWALS,  PQ3inON3  OFFEBBD 
REFERRED  AND  REPORTED  PLACED  BY  OCCUPATIONS,  FOR  THE  PERIOD 
OF  NINE  MONTHS^  FROM  OCTOBER  1,  1»15,  TO  JUNE  30.  1916 


OCCTTPAnONB 

BBQISTRATrOire 
Ain>  RSNKWALB 

P081TZON8 
OFFBRVD 

BIOVBBBD 

REPORTED 
PLACED 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
oent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 

cent 

AU  Offieet:    Males 


Agrioultural  workers 

Bakers  and  butchen 

Bteaksmitln,  etc 

Bodlermakem,  eto 

Brioklayerst  eto 

Carpenters,  etc 

Chauffeurs,  eto 

Clerical  workers,  eto 

Coremakers,  etc 

Eleatrical  workers 

Engineers,  etc 

Factory  workers 

Hotel  workers^  etc 

Janitora,  eto 

Labcwers 

MaofainiBts 

Machine  hands 

Meesengerst  etc 

Painters,  eto 

Plumbers,  etc 

Pofishers,  eto 

Porters 

Printers,  etc 

Salesmen,  etc 

Tmsmiths,  eto 

Occupations    not    othenvtse 
o^assified 

Totals 

Qerica.  workers,  eto 

Day  workers 

Dmnestics 

Factory  workers 

Hotel  workers,  eto 

Nurses,  attendants,  eto 

IMnters,  etc 

Saleswomen,  eto 

Occupations    not    otherwise 
classified 

Totals 


3.846 

11.49 

4,056 

13.81 

3,731 

12,63 

2,679. 

1ft.  5^5 

219 

.05 

132 

.45 

123 

.42 

58^ 

.3ft 

186 

.55 

90 

.31 

86 

.29 

30 

.29 

67 

.20 

18 

.06 

18 

.06 

la 

.07 

262 

.78 

262 

.89 

220 

.75 

105 

.61 

1.674 

5.00 

1,352 

4.61 

1,307 

4.42 

679 

3.9lft 

1,766 

5.25 

1.066 

3.63 

1,181 

4.00 

S14 

2,98 

3,433 

10.25 

1,187 

3.87 

1,404 

4.75 

631 

3L0S 

269 

.80 

146 

.49 

143 

.48 

5& 

.32 

466 

1.39 

133 

.46 

148 

.50 

60 

.35 

798 

2.38 

242 

.82 

280 

.98 

146 

.86 

2,147 

8.41 

1,016 

3.46 

907 

3,07 

379 

2,15 

1,919 

5.73 

2.216 

7.55 

2,246 

7.60 

l,12<r 

6^58 

981 

2.03 

811 

2.76 

875 

2,96 

537 

3i.l2 

4,590 

13.71 

8,860 

30.21 

8,434 

28.53 

6,050 

3&:1I 

1,150 

3.44 

900 

8.07 

1,086 

3.67 

549 

3.19 

3,417 

10.21 

2,000 

6.81 

2.229 

7.54 

1,003 

5.83 

392 

1.17 

655 

2.23 

559 

1.89 

272 

L.58 

753 

2.25 

390 

1.33 

412 

1.30 

24A 

1.41 

521 

1.56 

85 

.^ 

117 

.40 

» 

.34 

in 

.51 

100 

.34 

94 

.32 

5ft 

.32 

600 

1.79 

1,136 

3.87 

1,221 

4.13 

727 

4.22 

42i 

1.27 

324 

1.10 

285 

.96 

13ft 

.79 

2,296 

6.86 

1,467 

5.00 

1,717 

5.81 

SB8 

4.83^ 

362 

1.08 

224 

.76 

209 

.71 

97 

,56 

782 

2.34 

636 

1.83 

518 

1.75 

296 

1.71 

33.480 

100 

29,360 

100 

29.559 

100 

17,231 

106. 

AU  03ces:    Females 


4.004 

24.55 

1.440 

7.11 

2,140 

10.33 

889 

7.18 

1,667 

10.22 

4,731 

23.35 

4,778 

23.06 

4.464 

36.32. 

2.973 

18.23 

4,984 

24.59 

4,521 

21.81 

2,104 

17.16. 

3,211 

19.69 

3.896 

19.23 

3,858 

18.61 

1,99& 

16.26 

2,670 

16.37 

2.995 

14.78 

3,038 

14.66 

1,657 

12'.ao 

948 

5.81 

898 

4.43 

1,014 

4.80 

687 

%.7» 

133 

.81 

289 

1.42 

316 

1.62 

167 

1.38 

673 

4.13 

1,005 

4.96 

1,041 

6.02 

609 

4.15 

30 

.19 

26 

.13 

34 

.13 

14 

.11 

16.309 

100 

20,264 

100 

20,729 

100 

12,266 

100 
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Table  Il-a—  NUMBER  OF  REGISTRATIONS  AND  RENEWALS.  POSITIONS  OFFERED 
REFERRED  AND  REPORTED  PLACED  BY  OCCUPATIONS,  FOR  THE  PERIOD 
OF  NINE  MONTHS,  FROM  OCTOBER  1.  1916,  TO  JUNE  90,  1016 


OCCUPATIONB 


RSQXSTRATIONB 
AND  BBKBWALS 

POBITXONB 

orrcRjio 

BSrBHBXD 

RBPOBTBD 
PLACBD 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 

cent 

Brooklyn  Ofic€*    MaUs: 


Agricultural  worken 

Bakers  and  butohem 

Blaokamiths,  etc 

BoUennakeiv,  etc 

Brioklayera,  etc 

Carpenters,  etc 

ChMiffeuiB,  etc 

Clerical  workers,  etc 

Coremakers,  etc 

Electrical  workers 

Enginoers,  etc 

Factory  workers 

Hotel  workers,  etc 

Janitors,  etc 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Machine  hands 

Meesencers,  etc 

Painters,  etc 

Plumbers,  etc 

Polishers,  etc 

Porters 

Printers,  etc 

Salesmen,  etc 

Tinsmths,  etc 

Occupations    not    otherwise 
classified 

Totals 

Clerical  workers,  etc 

Day  workers 

Domestics 

Factory  workers 

Hotel  workers,  etc 

Nurses,  attenoants,  etc 

Printers,  etc 

Saleswomen,  etc 

Occupations    not    otherwise 
classified 

Totals 


964 

8.05 

857 

9.58 

669 

7.38 

482 

10.81 

60 

.42 

29 

.32 

24 

.26 

13 

.29 

60 

.50 

35 

.39 

37 

.41 

19 

.43 

7 

.06 

1 

.01 

1 

.01 

1 

.02 

78 

.66 

85 

.95 

70 

.77 

21 

.47 

620 

4.34 

381 

4.26 

367 

3.94 

188 

4.22 

619 

6.17 

395 

4.42 

416 

4.59 

144 

3.23 

1.481 

12.37 

643 

7.19 

763 

8.31 

306 

6.84 

61 

.61 

26 

.29 

34 

.37 

11 

.26 

226 

1.89 

80 

.90 

76 

.84 

36 

.81 

260 

2.17 

98 

1.10 

114 

1.26 

67 

1.28 

780 

6.62 

365 

4.08 

299 

3.30 

119 

2.67 

439 

3.67 

763 

8.63 

742 

8.19 

344 

7.72 

284 

2.37 

220 

2.46 

228 

2.52 

114 

2.66 

1,315 

10.99 

1,856 

20.75 

1,889 

20.84 

1.032 

23.15 

561 

4.69 

365 

4.08 

450 

4.97 

242 

6.43 

1,313 

10.97 

803 

8.98 

836 

9.22 

366 

8.21 

280 

2.34 

364 

4.07 

292 

3.22 

130 

2.91 

259 

2.16 

99 

1.11 

97 

1.07 

60 

1.32 

246 

2.06 

33 

.37 

48 

.53 

22 

.49 

66 

.47 

23 

.26 

27 

.30 

10 

.22 

369 

3.08 

482 

6.39 

661 

6.08 

287 

6.44 

221 

1.85 

146 

1.63 

132 

1.46 

67 

1.60 

1,147 

9.58 

662 

7.40 

799 

8.82 

341 

7.66 

161 

1.26 

35 

.39 

25 

.28 

7 

.16 

222 

1.86 

97 

1.09 

96 

1.06 

41 

.92 

11,969 

100 

8,943 

100 

9,062 

100 

4,458 

100 

Brooklyn  Office*    Female* 


2.438 

36.57 

843 

11.76 

1,308 

16.07 

608 

10.86 

412 

6.18 

1,793 

25.02 

i,ni 

21.76 

1,771 

37.86 

611 

9.16 

811 

11.32 

826 

10.14 

361 

7.50 

1,605 

24.07 

2,025 

28.26 

2,170 

26.66 

1,046 

22  36 

784 

11.76 

933 

13.02 

1,141 

14.02 

609 

13.02 

420 

6.30 

319 

4.45 

407 

6.00 

194 

4.15 

67 

1.01 

111 

1.55 

148 

1.82 

67 

1.22 

322 

4.83 

322 

4.49 

361 

4.44 

138 

2.05 

8 

.12 

9 

.13 

7 

.09 

4 

.08 

6,667 

=3SX=KS 

100 

7.166 

100 

8,138 

100 

1  4.678 

100 

*  Includes  the  sub-office  of  Williamsburg  for  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June,  1016. 
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Table  Il-b  —  NXTMBER  OF  REGISTRATIONS  AND  RENEWALS,  POSITIONS  OFFERED, 
REFERRED  AND  REPORTED  PLACED  BY  OCCUPATIONS.  FOR  THE  PERIOD 
OF  NIN£  MONTHS,  FROM  OCTOBER  1.  1916,  TO  JUNE  30,  1916 


O  CCTTP  ATIOlffS 


BSaiSTBATXONS 
A2n>  RENEWALS 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 


PO0ITION8 
OITBRED 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 


BEFBRHED 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 


RB PORTED 
PLACED 


Num- 
bw 


Per 
cent 


AcrieoHaxml  workers 

Btktn  and  butchers 

BbdoBmiths,  etc 

BoilermBkers,  etc 

BrkkUyers,  etc 

Carpenters,  etc 

ChaaCFeurs,  etc 

Clericsl  workers,  etc 

Coremakers,  etc 

Qeetrieal  workers 

BmiuieeiB.  etc 

Factory  wcHrkers 

Hoid  workers,  etc 

iaoitors,  etc 

Uborers 

Machinists 

Madiine  hands 

MenenaeiB,  etc 

Painters,  etc 

Plumben,  etc 

PotiBliefs,  etc 

Pteten 

Prioters,  etc 

:ialeBmen,  etc 

Timmiths,  etc 

Occupations    not    otherwise 
daasified 

Tolab 

Clerieal  workers,  etc 

Day  workers 

Oomestics 

P»ctory  workers 

Hotel  workers,  etc 

^^STBes,  attendanta,  etc 

Pnnters,  etc 

^^•leswomen,  etc 

Oeeupationa    not    otherwise 
dssaified 

Totals 


SyraeuM  Office;    MaUt 

643 

14.66 

730 

17.70 

707 

17.64 

573 

17.79 

43 

.98 

30 

.73 

27 

.67 

16 

.60 

33 

.75 

11 

.27 

9 

.22 

7 

.22 

12 

.27 

5 

.12 

6 

.12 

5 

.16 

34 

.78 

37 

.90 

30 

.76 

23 

.71 

256 

5.84 

210 

5.09 

199 

4.97 

148 

4.69 

228 

5.20 

159 

3.85 

181 

4.52 

113 

3.61 

423 

9.64 

103 

2.50 

95 

2.87 

62 

1.92 

33 

.75 

22 

.53 

22 

.55 

10 

.31 

47 

1.07 

7 

.17 

8 

.20 

5 

.16 

116 

2.62 

27 

.65 

31 

.77 

22 

.68 

133 

3.03 

49 

1.19 

42 

1.05 

30 

.93 

258 

6.88 

271 

6.57 

263 

6.56 

210 

6.62 

124 

2.83 

107 

2.59 

124 

3.09 

78 

2.42 

616 

14.04 

1.366 

33.12 

1,278 

31.89 

1,132 

36.13 

150 

3.42 

145 

3.52 

148 

3.69 

137 

4.26 

503 

11.47 

190 

4.61 

195 

4.87 

157 

4.87 

37 

.84 

54 

1.31 

46 

1.15 

34 

1.06 

116 

2.65 

73 

1.77 

79 

1.97 

63 

1.65 

51 

1.16 

12 

.29 

16 

.40 

12 

.37 

40 

.91 

36 

.87 

31 

.77 

20 

.62 

41 

.94 

123 

2.98 

125 

3.12 

106 

3.29 

21 

.48 

20 

.48 

17 

.42 

11 

.34 

284 

6.48 

182 

4.41 

191 

4.77 

138 

4.28 

29 

.66 

26 

.63 

24 

.60 

20 

.62 

116 

2.65 

130 

3.15 

116 

2.87 

100 

3.10 

4.386 

100 

4.125 

100 

4,008 

100 

3.222 

100 

Syraeute  Office:    FemaUt 


368 

18.33 

212 

6.17 

276 

8.09 

155 

6.86 

174 

8.66 

903 

26.29 

922 

27.04 

813 

35.97 

674 

28.58 

850 

24.74 

872 

25.67 

435 

19.26 

354 

17.63 

534 

15.55 

475 

13.93 

315 

13.94 

390 

19.42 

581 

16.91 

548 

16.07 

334 

14.78 

58 

2.89 

116 

3.38 

104 

3.06 

68 

3.01 

11 

.56 

77 

2.24 

57 

1.67 

46 

2.03 

63 

3.14 

158 

4.60 

152 

4.46 

90 

3.98 

16 

.80 

4 

.12 

4 

.12 

4 

.18 

2.008 

100 

3,435 

100 

3.410 

100 

2.260 

100 
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Nkw  Yobjc  State  DEPABTMBirr  ojet  Labor 


Tabi»U-«.—  NUMBER  OF  HEOISTRATIOKS  AND  RENBWAI^  POSITIONS  OFFBRBD ' 
REBXRBSD  AND  REPORTED  PLACED  BY  OCCUPATIONS.  FOR  THE  PERIOD 
OF  NINE  MONTHS,  FROM  OCTOBER  1.  Ifilfi,  TO  JUNE  30,  li»10 


BBonTRAXzoan  I 

(AND  BBXCBIKJtL*' 


OCOUPAXIOXS 


poBDnoica 
on 


Num- 
ber 


Per 

cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per 

oent 


BHTSBBBD 

BBPOBTXD 
PLACBD 

Num- 
ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 

cent 

Roehntm-  OMm*:   MaUt 


Acrioultural  workers 

Bakers  and  butcher*. 

Blaeksmitlifl,  etc 

Boilermakera,  etc 

Bricklayera.  etc 

Carpentera^  etc 

CbaufiTeura*  etc 

Clerical  workers,  ete 

CoremakecB,  etc 

Electrical  workers 

Engineers,  etc 

Factory  workers 

Hotel  worken,  etc 

Janitors,  etc 

Laborera. 

Maohinista 

Machine  hands 

Messengers,  etc 

Painters,  eto 

Plumbers,  etc 

Polishers,  etc 

Porters 

Printers^  eto 

Salesmen,  etc 

Tinsmitha*  etc 

Occupations    not    otherwise 
classified 


Totab. 


Clerical  workers,  eta 

Day  workers 

Domestics 

FWstory  workers 

Hotel  workers,  etc 

Nurses,  attendants*  eto 

Printers*  ete 

SaleswomMi,  etc 

Occupations    not    otherwise 
olanwiftpid 


1,242 
45 
32 
3 
50 
312 
232 
409. 
56 
48 
98> 
815 
350 
191 
721. 
217 
593 
48- 
117 
46 
28 
52. 
98- 
287 
93 

122 


6.361 


19-.  56 

.71 

.50 

.05 

.79 

4.91 

3.65 

7.39 

.88 

.7ti 

1.54 

12.8a 

5.61 

3.01 

11.35 

3.42 

9.34 

.76 

1.84 

.72 

.44 

.82 

1.54 

4.20 

1.46 

1.92 


1.652  ;  19.83 
39  I  .47 
19  I        .23 


100 


77 

413 

242 

204 

58 

18- 

34 

441 

648> 

156 

2,228- 

242 

533 

176 

94 

24 

30 

199 

130 

39  ti 

100 

178 


4 
2 
2 


.92 


98 

.90 

.45 

.70 

.22 

.41 

5.29 

7.7& 

1.87 

26.74 

2.90 

6.40 

2.11 

1.13 

.29. 

.36 

2.39 

1.56 

4.75 

1.20 

2.14 


8^.331  1100.00 


1.479 
40 
18 

"'60 

414 

275 

267 

37 

20 

38 

381 

603 

171 

1,804 

266 

502 

155 

94 

30 

21 

196 

HI 

420 

96 

16T 


7.865 


19.30 
.52 
.23 

*!78 

5.40 

3.50 

3.48 

.48 

.26 

.50 

4.97 

7.87 

2.23 

23.64 

3.47 

6.55 


2.02 
1.23 
.39 
.27 
2.56 
1.45 
5.48 
1.25 

2.18 


100.00 


Roekutm  03o»*:  FemaUt 


81 


4,245 


Totala. 


479 
173 
701 
882 
275 
93 
36 
115 


2.755 


17.39 
6.28 
26.44 
32.01 
9.98 
3.38 
1.31 
4.17 

.04 


100 


1.078 

25.40 

15 

.35 

3 

.07 

"29 

""w 

189 

4^4S 

102 

2.40 

82 

1.93 

IS 

.42 

10 

.24 

16 

.3» 

143 

3,37 

258 

6.10 

79 

1.86 

1,275 

30.04 

97 

2,29 

202 

4,7JB 

74 

1.7* 

52 

1.J22 

15 

.as 

17 

.4fl 

97 

2,29 

49 

r.L5 

284 

5.38 

39 

.93 

1.91 


100.00 


231 

6.51 

308 

8.23 

133 

6.46 

505 

14.19 

575 

15.35 

513 

24. 8S 

1.304 

31.10 

1,084 

28.95 

522 

25.32 

1,011 

24.11 

870 

23.23 

437 

21.10 

524 

12.50 

400 

10.68 

169 

8.20 

50 

1.19 

60 

1.60 

31 

1.60 

80 

1.91 

85 

2.27 

62 

2.58 

396 

9.42 

360 

9.61 

203 

O.M 

^ 

.07 

3 

.08 

2 

.10 

4,193 

1 

100 

1 

3,745 

100 

2,062 

100 

*  Includes  the  sub-office  of  Auburn  for  the  months  of  March,  April,  May  and  June,  1916. 
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riyfrIS4 —  NUSOOBR  OF  BEGIfiTRATIONS  ANH  BENBWALS,  POBITIDNS  OFFERED 
HM»HlfKI>  AND  REFORTBD  PLACED  BY  OCCUPATIONS,  FOR  THE  PERIOD 
OF  KLNE  MONTHS,  FROM:  OCTOBER  1.  1915,  TO  JUNE  30,  1916 


f 

1   BEQIBTaMIOimi- 
AMD  RBZnWAIA 

1 

poamom 

BBFERKED 

REPORTED 
PLACED 

i  Num- 
ber 

Per 

oent 

Ntim- 
ber 

Per 

oent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
cent 

Bangaio  Office;   MaU» 


KgMitank  workeiB. 
Bdbers  uul'biitclieni. 

etc 

etc. . .  . 

Brnklayetra*  etc 

GirpeDtera^  etc 

Gbsvff eiBBi  etc 

Cfarical  workers,  etc. , 

CfliemakeiB,  etc 

Sectrical  workers 

Biq^Deen,  etc 


Jmiiors,  ete. 


et«. 


Skdiine  hands . .  . 
Ifeaaengcia^  etc . . . 

Aiflten^  eta 

BombezB,  ete. . . . . 

Pokabera*  etc. 

PocterB 

Mnterft,.efee 

^Bieamen,  etc . . 

TuMmiths,  ete. . . . 
OecttiMttJons    not 


otherwise 


Totmlft. 


Qcxica!  woskers,  6tc. 
D>ar  worksEw. 


ffcctary  workers 

Bbtel  workiRB.  etc 

ifainwai,  atteBoants*  ete 

Aintersi  etc 

Sakswomen,  etc 

Ottupations    not     otherwise 
•laMified 


IVtaib. 


34a 

20 
37 
15 
30 
262 
294* 
646 
76- 
74^ 
IS^ 
163 
180 
141 

1.519r 

8& 

656 

8! 

146 

62 

32 

89 

30 

323 

58* 

143 


a,  610 


2.55 


100 


6.11 

349 

.36 

21 

.66 

22 

.27 

12 

.63 

41 

4.67 

224 

5.24 

177 

11.62 

143 

1.36 

33 

1.32 

22 

3.35' 

69 

2.91 

94 

3.21 

123 

2.51 

80 

27.08- 

2,868- 

1.52: 

97 

11.69 

371 

.14 

31 

2.60 

83 

.93 

10 

.57 

11 

1.59 

311 

.53 

10 

5.76 

139 

1.03 

59 

82 


&,472 


6.3& 

.38 

.40 

.22 

.76 

4.09 

3.23 

2.61 

.60 

.42 

.0» 

.72 

,25 

.4& 


1 
1 
2. 
1 


^.41 
1.77 
6.78 

.57 
1.52 

.18 

.20 
5.68 

.18 
2.54 
1.08 

1.5a 


100 


Buffaio  Office;  Femalee 


449 
704 
638 
182 
571 
146 
2 
9L 


2,783 


16.13 

121 

25.30 

1.267 

22.92 

1,126 

6.54 

134 

20.52 

482 

5.25 

181 

.07 

5 

3.27 

65 

9 

100 


340 
18 
20 
12 
30 

208. 

190 

177 
40 
22. 
67 
93 

128 

82 

2.809 

114 

401 
35 
82 
12 
15 

321 
5 

139 
56 

80 


5,505 


6.18 

.33 

.36 

.22 

.54 

3.79 

3.45 

3.21 

.73 

.40 

1.22 

1.69 

2.32 

1.49 

51.03 

2.07 

7.28 

.63 

1.40 

.22 

.27 

5.83 

.09 

2.52 

1.02 

1.62 


100 


238 

11 

9 

6 

20 

117 

99 

00 

10 

6 

36 

58 

75 

52 

2,169 

48 

187 

19 

fil 

5 

9 

223 

2 

88 

31 

55 


3,676 


6.47 

.30 

.25 

.16 

.54 

3.18 

2.60 

1.63 

.44t 

.14 

.95 

1.41 

2;o» 

1.43. 
59.00 

1.31 

5'.09 
.52 

1.39 
.14 
.25 

a.07 

.05 
2.23 

.84 

1.50 


100 


3.67 

189 

5.88 

66 

3.15 

37.37 

1,387 

41.59 

1,203 

67.37 

33.21 

778 

24.14 

390 

18.60 

3.95 

147 

4.57 

61 

2.91 

14.22 

409 

14.59 

204 

9.73 

5.34 

190 

5.91 

126 

6.01 

.15 

5 

.15 

2 

.09 

1.92 

96 

2.98 

41 

1.95 

.27 

6 

.19 

4 

.19 

100 

3.215 

100 

2,097 

100 
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Table  Il-e  —  NUMBER  OF  REGISTRATIONS  AND  RENEWALS,  POSITIONS  OFFERED 
REFERRED  AND  REPORTED  PLACED  BY  OCCUPATIONS.  FOR  THE  PERIOD 
OP  NINE  MONTHS.  FROM  OCTOBER  1.  1916,  TO  JUNE  30.  1916 


Occupations 

RBOISTRATIOm 
AND   RBNBWALB 

posmoNB 

OFVKRBD 

BSrSBSKD 

lUEPOBTBD 
PLACIGD 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
oent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
cent 

Affricultural  worken 

Bakers  and  butchers 

Blacksmiths,  etc 

Boilermakers,  etc 

Bricklayers,  etc 

Carpenters,  etc 

ChaufiFeurs.  etc 

Clerical  workers,  etc 

Coremakers,  etc 

Electrical  workers 

Engineers,  etc 

Factory  workers 

Hotel  workers,  etc 

Janitors,  etc 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Machine  hands 

Messengers,  etc 

Painters,  etc 

Plumbers,  etc 

Polishers,  etc 

Porters 

Printers,  etc 

Salesmen,  etc 

Tinsmiths,  etc 

Occupations    not    otherwise 
classified 

Totals 

Clerical  workers,  etc 

Day  workers 

Domestics 

Factory  workers 

Hotel  workers,  etc 

Nurses,  attendants,  etc 

Printers,  etc 

Saleswomen,  etc 

Occupations    not    otherwise 
classified 

Totals 


Albany  Office:   MaUt 


654 

12.66 

467 

18.76 

636 

16.15 

308 

18.90 

61 

1.18 

13 

.52 

14 

.42 

3 

.18 

23 

.45 

3 

.12 

2 

.06 

1 

.06 

30 

.58 

«••«•• 

70 

1.36 

22 

.88 

30 

.90 

i2 

.74 

324 

6.27 

124 

4.98 

129 

3.89 

37 

2.27 

383 

7.42 

93 

3.74 

119 

3.59 

56 

3.44 

414 

8.02 

44 

1.77 

112 

3.37 

22 

1.35 

43 

.83 

6 

.24 

10 

.30 

1 

.06 

71 

1.37 

6 

.24 

22 

.66 

4 

.25 

137 

2.65 

24 

.97 

39 

1.18 

16 

.98 

256 

4.96 

67 

2.69 

92 

2.77 

26 

1.69 

686 

13.28 

411 

16.51 

510 

15.37 

237 

14.54 

241 

4.67 

248 

9.96 

270 

8.14 

214 

13.13 

419 

8.11 

561 

22.14 

654 

19.71 

442 

27.12 

137 

2.65 

51 

2.05 

108 

3.25 

25 

1.53 

352 

6.82 

103 

4.14 

295 

8.89 

91 

5.58 

19 

.37 

30 

1.21 

31 

.93 

15 

.92 

116 

2.23 

41 

1.65 

60 

1.81 

29 

1.78 

126 

2.44 

6 

.24 

11 

.33 

4 

.26 

15 

.20 

49 

.95 

20 

.80 

28 

.84 

14 

.86 

54 

1.05 

18 

.72 

20 

.60 

7 

.43 

276 

6.32 

88 

3.54 

168 

6.06 

48 

2.94 

31 

.60 

4 

.16 

8 

.24 

179 

3.47 

49 

1.97 

51 

1.64 

18 

1.10 

5,164 

100 

2.489 

100 

3,319 

100 

1,630 

100 

Albany  Office:  FemaUe 


33 

1.59 

59 

2.66  1 

18 

1.54 

173 

8.32 

173 

7.79 

154 

13.18 

893 

42.93 

964 

43.40 

406 

34.77 

192 

0.23 

196 

8.83 

134 

11.47 

475 

22.84 

480 

21.61 

241 

20.63 

232 

11.15 

253 

11.39 

168 

14.38 

16 

.77 

20 

.90 

10 

.86 

66 

3.12 

72 

3.24 

37 

8.17 

1 

.05 

4 

.18 

2.080 

100 

2.221 

100 

1,168 

100 
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Tabic  III  — REGISTRATIONS  AND  RENEWALS  WITH  PERCENTAGES  BY  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL GROUPS,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  OF  NINE  MONTHS,  FROM  OCTOBER  1, 
1916,  TO  JUNE  30.  1916 

Mals0 


City 


Brooklyn. 

Rochester 
Buffalo. . . 
Albany. . . 

Total 


Number 
of  malee 
registered 

and 
renewed 


11.969 
4.386 
6,351 
5,610 
5,164 


33,480 


Per  Cent 


Skilled 

work, 

factory 

work  and 

clerical 


General 

labor, 

day  work, 

casual, 
messenger 
and  porter 


75.54 
69.52 
67.51 
65.08 
77.91 


16.41 
15.82 
12.93 
28.81 
9.43 


71. M 


16.67 


Agri- 
cultural 


8.05 
14.66 
19.56 

6.11 
12.66 


11.49 


Femai^es 


CiTT 


Brooklyn . 
Sjrracuse.. 
Rochester. 
Buffalo. . . 
Albany.. . 

Total 


Number 

of  females 

registered 

and 

renewed 


6.667 
2,008 
2,755 
2,783 
2.096 


16,309 


Per  Cent 


Clerical 
work 
and  sales- 
women 


41.40 
21.47 
21.56 
19.40 
16.79 


28.68 


Domestics, 

day 

workers, 

nurses,  etc. 


21.64 
40.13 
35.10 
53.47 
42.18 


34.26 


Hotel, 
restaurant 

and  in- 
stitutional 
work 


11.76 
19.42 
9.98 
20.52 
31.01 


16.37 


Factory 

and  all 

other 

work 


25.20 
18.98 
33.36 
6.61 
10.02 


20.60 
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Table  IV  —  NUMBER  OF  POKTION&  OFFBBBO  WITH  I^DDCBNTAGES  BY  OOCUPA- 
TIONAL  GROUPS.  FOR  THE  PERIOD  OP  NINE  MONTHS.  FROM  OCTQBBR  1  . 
1915.  TO  JUNE  30,  1016 


Crrr 


Pbb  Csnt 


Number 

of  male 

poaitiona 

offered 


Brooklyn. 
Sbrracuse. 
Rochester 
Buffalo... 
Albany. . . 

Total 


8.943 
4.126 
8,331 
5,472 
2.480 


29.360 


Skilled 

work. 

factory 

work  and 

clerical 


60.21 
44.80 
48.03 
34.96 
67.00 


40.88 


Goieral 

labor. 

day  work. 

casual, 
messenger 
and  porter 


30.21 
37.41 
31.24 
58.66 
24.15 


36.31 


Agri- 
cultural 


a.  58 

IT.  70 

19.83 

6.3» 

18L76 


IS.  81 


City 


Brooklyn . 
Ssrraouse.. 
Rocbester. 
Buffalo. .. 
Albany. . . 

Total 


Number 

of  female 

poaiiona 

offered 


Per  Cent 


7,166 
3,435 
4,193 
3.390 
2.080 


20.264 


Qeiscal 

work 

andsaicB- 

women 


16.25 

10.77 

14.93 

5.40 

4.71 


12.07 


Domestics, 

day 

workers,! 

nurses,  etc. 


40.70 
54.41 
46.48 
75.02 
62.40 


52.37 


HoteU 
restaurant 

and  in- 
stitutional 
work 


13.02 
16.01 
12.50 
14.22 
22.84 


14.78 


Factorv 

and  all 

other 

work 


17.91 

26.00 

4.37 

10.06 


20.78 
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Y — fiSaSSRSNGBS  TO  TOfinSOKS  WITH  FERCEMTAQES  BY  OCCUPATIONAL 
GBOISP8,  WOR  THE  PERIOD  OF  2^IN£  MONTBB,  FROM  OCTOBER  1.  1015,  TO 
JUNE  30.  1916 


City 


Brasklyn. 
Syvacuse. 
Raefaester 
BxjJTalo. . . 

AlbMy... 

Totol 


References 

to 

pontions  — 

Males 


9,062 
4,00^ 
7,666 
6,505 
3,319 


29,559 


Per  Cent 


SkiUed 

work, 

factory 

work  and 

clerical 


62.48 
46.20 
52.68 
36.33 
62.37 


40.13 


General 

labor, 

day  work, 

casual, 
messenger 
and  porter 


30.14 
36.16 
28.12 
67.49 
21.48 


38.26 


Agri- 
cultural 


7.88 
17.64 
19.80 

6.18 
16.16 


12.62 


FBaiAI.BB 


Cmr 


Syxftcuse 
Roobeeter. 
Buffalo. . . 
Allmny... 

Total 


Referenees 

to 

posikions  — 

Females 


Per  Cent 


Clerical 
work 
and  sales- 
women 


Domestics, 

day 

workers. 

nurses,  etc. 


8,138 
3,410 
3,745 
3,216 
2,321 


20,720 


20.61 

12.55 

17.84 

8.86 

6.90 


16.34 


36.90 
65.66 
45.90 
71.64 
62.68 


Hotel, 
restaurant 

and  in- 
stitutional 
work 


49.76 


14.02 
16.07 
10.68 
14.69 
21.61 


14.66 


Factory 

and  all 

other 

work 


28.57 

15.72 

26.68 

4.01 

0.91 


20.25 


\ 
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Table  VI  —  NUMBER  OF  PLACEMENTS  WITH  PERCENTAGES  BY  OCCUPATIONAL 
GROUPS.  FOR  THE  PERIOD  OF  NINE  MONTHS.  FROM  OCTOBER  1.  1915.  TO 
JUl^  30.  1916 

Malxb 


City 


Bro<ddyii. 
Syracuse. 
Rocheeter , 
Buffalo. . . 
Albany... 


Total 


Number 

of  malefl 

reported 

placed 


4,468 
3,222 
4,245 
3,676 
1,630 


17.231 


Per  Cent 


Skilled 

work. 

factory 

work  and 

clerical 


56.69 
42.73 
40.53 
27.94 
52.20 


43.23 


General 

labor. 

day  work, 

casual, 
measenger 
and  porter 


32.50 
39.48 
34.07 
65.59 
28.90 


41.22 


Agrt- 
otiltural 


10.81 
17.79 
25.40 
C.47 
18.90 


15.55 


Fbmalbci 


Crrr 


Number 

of  females 

reported 

IMaced 


Per  Cent 


Brooklyn. 
Syracuse. . 
Rochester 
Buffalo. . . 
Albany. . . 

Total 


4,678 
2.260 
2.062 
2,097 
1.168 


Clerical 
work 
and  sales- 
women 


13.81 

10.84 

16.29 

5.10 

4.71 


12.265 


11.33 


Domestics. 

day 

workers, 

nursce,  etc. 


49.51 
58.23 
51.70 
81.98 
62.33 


58.26 


Hotel, 
restaurant 

and  in- 
stitutional 
work 


13.02 

14.78 

8.20 

9.73 

20.63 


Factori' 

and  all 

other 

work 


12.60 


23.66 
16.15 
23.81 
3.10 
12.33 


17.72 
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(2)    RHPO&TS    OF    SUPEBHSTBBTDEHTS    OF    BRADICH 

OFFICES 

(A)     HRMBUYII  OBFieB 

Ta  tii€  Rirecbor: 

I  reBpectfully  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  New  Yoric 
City  (.Brooklyn)  office  foe  the  year,  1&16.  The  statiskica'  fiu> 
nished  hy  tins  office,  whieh  are  cGmt&ined  iiL  tiie  amuiol  report^ 
cfHinat  he  made  to  show  zoany  of  the  moat  important  fTmetions  of 
this-  office;  The  eo-apflratio3i  with  tixe  many  private:  and  public 
edneutioiml,  ciiaritable^  eorsBetional  and  social  semce  departments 
and  or^nizationa,  tbe  esfcahlidxment  of  close  reiationa  mth.  reapon- 
aLvo  emfrhrT^erB^  and  tfaa.  indii^idnal  human  cemtaet  with,  applicants 
roiaiinBg  special  attentimi,  call  for  fuller  mention. 

Employers  1^  their  repeated  ondwra  and  by  their  words  of  com- 
nMndation  hare  a^  their  seal  of'  approval  on  our  efforts  and 
hnndred[S^  of  applicants  faa^e  written  lettexs  of  grateful  appreciar 
ticmi  of  the  assistancff  gLvai  by  the^  office  in.  jdaeing^  them  to  their 
beat  adrantage.  Widi  tjie  exxacfrtioft  of  tixe  ufiaal  dack  aeasoma  in 
certadn  indvatrie^  di^re  waa  Utiie  unemployment  last  year.  Some 
^nfJc^eiB  oomj^ined  of  a  scai-city  of  labor  because  ttoey  did  not 
haem  a  crowd  a£  mtn  around  their  factory  doors^  all  day.  One 
employer  aaid  liiat  toolmnters  were  scarcer  because  none  had  caUed 
2^  his  shop  in  two  w«eka  and  was  surprised  when  told  how  many 
weeks  it  would  take  a  toolmaker  to  vistt  all  of  the  shops  in  fee 
city  once  evwi  if-  he  knew  all  of  them  by  name  and  location  and 
hud  pkntj  of  time  and  carfare. 

This  office  wiU  be-  most  efficient  when,  it  becomes  a  real  labor 
deafing  exchange.  Every  person  out  of  work  dnmld  immediately 
regisiler  and  every  emplayer  needing  help  dumld  notify  the  office 
at  oace;  Thus-  more  men  Avill  get  the  jobff  for  which  they  are 
fitted^  and  employers  will  have  j&wer  idle  machines. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  fairm  bureau  of  tho  State  Department 
of  Agrieulture  in  the  spring  of  liiis  yew  (19-16)  made  it  neees- 
saiy  for  this  offioa  to  carry  on  agricultural  placement  work  in  a 
larger  degree  than  formerly.  In  order  to  give  special  attention 
to  Long  Island  farmers,  a  suboffice  was  established  at  Mineola 
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in  co-operation  with  the  Nassau  County  Farm  Bureau.  Many 
experienced  farmhands  applying  at  the  Brooklyn  office  claimed 
that  they  had  no  carfare  to  go  to  Mineola  and  as  the  farmers 
generally  refused  to  advance  transportation  it  was  necessary  to 
discontinue  temporarily  the  Mineola  suboffice.  It  is  planned  to 
reopen  it  in  the  spring  of  1917  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  farm 
labor  and  the  scarcity  of  the  food  supply.  The  placement  of  farm- 
hands requires  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  with  the  farmer, 
the  careful  selection  by  the  placement  clerk  of  a  farmhand  to 
meet  many  miscellaneous  requirements  of  an  exacting  employer, 
the  trip  to  the  railroad  station,  cashing  of  a  check  or  money  order, 
purchase  of  ticket,  checking  of  baggage,  and  often  the  departure 
of  the  farmhand  in  the  early  morning  or  late  ^evening  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  suitable  hour.  These  difficulties  apply  particularly 
to  a  large  city  like  New  York.  In  a  smaller  city,  situated  near 
an  agricultural  district,  it  is  customary  for  the  employer  to  motor 
or  drive  from  his  nearbv  farm  to  the  office  and  take  the  farm- 
hand  with  him.  In  order  to  supply  the  demand  of  farmers  for 
help  and  to  do  the  work  efficiently  it  is  essential  that  two  clerks 
be  assigned  to  agricultural  placement  work ;  one  man  to  interview, 
weed  out  and  select  suitable  applicants  from  the  hundred  boys  and 
men  who  daily  apply  for  farm  work,  and  one  man  to  take  care 
of  the  correspondence  and  the  shipment  of  farmhands  at  what- 
ever hour  may  be  necessary.  I  therefore  strongly  urge  that  pro- 
vision be  made  in  the  budget  for  two  clerks  for  this  important 
work.  • 

Building  and  construction  furnished  employment  to  a  lai^e 
number  of  carpenters,  electricians,  painters,  sheet  metal  workers 
and  their  helpers.  Many  of  these  men  secured  work  on  new  build- 
ings and  were  placed  by  this  office  with  employers  who  gave  them 
fairly  regular  employment,  but  it  is  important  to  note  that  a 
number  of  middle-aged  men  —  good  mechanics  but  imable  to  do 
heavy  lifting  or  to  climb  dizzy  heights  —  were  placed  as  perma- 
nent mechanics  in  factories  which  require  a  carpenter,  an  elec- 
trician, or  a  painter  or  someone  as  "  factory  maintenance  man  •' 
to  make  general  repairs.  The  scarcity  of  ships  and  the  conse- 
quent overhauling  of  old  vessels  resulted  in  the  placement  by  this 
office  of  a  large  number  of  ship  carpenters  and  helpers. 
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The  importance  of  a  field  solicitor  has  been  shown  by  the  results 
of  a  survey  made  of  a  part  of  the  office  building  district  in 
lower  Manhattan.  Particular  attention  was  given  to  the  insur- 
ance section  and  so  many  orders  were  received  from  casualty  and 
fire  insurance  companies  and  so  many  excellent  experienced  clerks 
responded  to  our  advertisements  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
special  classification  of  these  clerks  and  of  the  orders.  The  proof 
that  a  public  bureau  is  the  best  means  of  connecting  the  man  with 
the  job  is  shown  by  tte  placement  of  experienced  clerks  (who 
had  been  canvassing  the  district  in  vain  for  months)  with  com- 
panies in  the  same  office  buildings  in  which,  in  some  cases,  they 
had  lately  worked.  This  office  also  placed  many  high  grade  clerks, 
who  were  holding  temporary  laboring  jobs,  in  clerical  positions 
at  their  former  wages. 

It  is  well  to  emphasize  that  the  function  of  the  Public  Employ- 
ment Bureau  is  not  only  to  get  a  job  for  the  unemployed  man 
but  even  more  "  to  put  ihe  round  pe^  in  the  round  hole."  The 
married  man  who  finds  himself  unable  immediately  to  get  a  good 
job  at  his  own  occupation  is  compelled  more  often  than  most  of 
us  know  to  take  work  which  is  more  laborious  and  less  remunera- 
tive than  his  own  calling.  This  is  not  only  a  loss  to  the  indi- 
vidual but  an  economic  waste  to  industry  and  therefore  to  the 
State.  Hundreds  of  cases  in  every  industry  could  be  mentioned 
but  the  following  instances  emphasize  sufficiently  the  point.  A 
bookkeeper  receiving  $40  a  week,  an  expert  on  foreign  exchange, 
export  and  import  trade  and  maritime  matters,  lost  his  position 
on  account  of  war  conditions.  Unable  to  find  any  kind  of  cler- 
ical work  because  employers  thought  there  was  something  wrong 
with  a  $40  man  willing  to  take  a  $15  job,  he  worked  as  a  long- 
shoreman, a  porter  and  as  a  munition  shop  laborer.  Finally  he 
was  directed  to  this  office  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  placed  in  a 
good  position  with  a  new  firm  at  his  old  line  of  work.  A  mechanic 
of  sixty  years,  weak  in  body  but  strong  in  intellect,  and  with  a 
mental  storehouse  bursting  with  machine  shop  experience,  lost 
his  position.  He  called  at  our  office  and  said  that  he  was  work- 
ing as  a  dishwasher  in  a  nearby  restaurant.  We  placed  him  as 
a  bench  hand  with  a  firm  making  small  complicated  machinery 
and  tripled  his  wages.  Dry,  cold  statistics  cannot  tell  these  human 
interest  tales  which  make  our  dailv  work  worth  while. 
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It  was  diffieult  to  sappLj  the  dfimanud  fer  male  steae^apliers 
at  fiom  $12  to  $15  a  week.  B^iimeiB  and  m&t  wortii  ieom  $20 
to  $30  a  week  have  not  beea  so  readily  pkeed.  Boy&  siiould  be 
encoHxa^d  to  master  atenogiaphj  if  they  desire  to  take  secre- 
taodal  or  eseeutive  positions. 

Hotel^  reetanranty  institutional  and.  building  maintenanoe  help 
was:  scaroe  and  d^Doiasded  somewhat  hi^er  wages,  shorten*  hours. 
better  food,,  lodging,  and  working  conditions.  The  chain  restanr- 
anta  and  lunchrooms  have  been,  unable  to  secure  snffici^stt  Foliidi, 
Greek,  Hungarian  or  Italian  wariiera  Many  small  lundiiooms 
whieh  formerly  hired  int^nperate  and  ^ifdess  itinerant  meai  now 
pay  the  hi^er  wages  and  are  able  to  seenre  m<H«  satiB&ctoty 
workers*  Each  summer  sees  a  searcity  of  hotel  workers  in  the  city 
Avhich  is  due  to  the  opening  of  the  country  and  seashore  hotels. 
The  shortage  of  young  men  as  pertBrs^  elevator  runners  and 
switchboacd  operat(H!B  could  be  eared  for  by  the  substituticm.  of 
middle-c^ged  men  who  are  willing  and  competent  to  do  the  wozk. 

Garage  workers  aaid  automobile  medmnica  haive  be^i  plaeed  in 
considerate  numbers  by  this  office.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
many  of  the  orders  came  from  the  reecnmnendations  of  one 
employer  to  another.  The  anergency  service  of  the  bureau,  is 
shown  by  the  following  incident  A  garage  owner  who  suddenly 
lost  the  services  of  his  cleaner  and  polisher  telephoned  to  the 
bureau  as  it  was  closing  that  he  needed  a  man  tiiat  evening.  At 
our  suggestion  he  oalled  in  his  automobile,  was  given  a  list  of 
addresses  near  his  garage  and  inside  of  an  hour  he  had  hired  a 
suitable  worker  and  taken  him  to  the  job. 

Skilled  mechanics  who  generally  lost  a  few  days  or  sometimes 
a  week  in  securing  the  right  job  now  ft]^ly  here  for  work  as  soon 
as,  or  sometimes  before,  they  h&ve  quit  a  job.  It  has  been  our 
experience  that  the  more  intelligent  and  highly  skilled  a  man  is 
the  more  quickly  he  applies  here^  after  he  has  lost  his  work. 
This  office  is  ofti^i  able  to  telephone  to  an  employer  and  aomre 
work  for  a  mechanic  when  we  have  an  applicant  but  no  immediate 
order  in  hand.  Hundreds  of  married  machinists  who  flecked  to 
Bridgeport,  Bethlehem  and  other  jdaoea  within  100  nules  later 
returned  to  Brooklyn  wh»L  the  machine  diops  here  became  busy. 
Many    munition    ^ops    trained   laborers   on   lathes    and    other 
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machineB.  Very  few  of  tiaese  ideai  Lave  intelligence  or  skill 
enongli  ever  to  beoome  maflhinists  and  yet  they  are  i*eluetaut  to 
do  laboring  work  when  the  shell  faetorieH  aTe  slack.  Molders 
and  coreuiakers  formerly  were  only  working  at  irregulai*  intervals 
but  now  they  have  steady  work  and  there  is  a  slight  scarcity  of 
workers.  •Good  machinists  receive  high  wages  during  the  year 
and  regnlar  employment.  Tool  and  die-makers  were  at  a  pre- 
mium and  in  some  cases  their  wages  have  almost  doubled  in  the 
past  year. 

There  are  always  more  chauffeurs  applying  than  we  can  place. 
The  many  schools  that  advertise  that  a  jnan  can  become  a  chauf- 
feur in  10  days  for  -$10  are  reapensible  for  the  idleness  of  hun- 
dreds of  ignorant  yomig  men  who  are  employed  at  best  only  dur- 
ing the  pleasant  weather  hacause  they  will  not  take  more  laborious 
work.  The  woodworking  and  furniture  industries  were  not  able 
to  secure  sufficient  help.  Men  claim  that  the  work  is  dangerous, 
unhealthy  and  that  wages  are  not  as  good  as  those  in  other  skilled 
shop  trades. 

Tlie  Brooklyn  office  has  been  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  place- 
ment clerks.  The  handling  of  skilled  as  well  as  unskilled  work- 
ers demands  tact,  patience  and  sufficient  knowledge  and  ability 
to  satisfy  both  applicant  and  employer.  Our  office  has  been  for- 
tunate in  securing  a  ^ood  «t2aff  but  it  is  much  too  small.  There  is 
great  need  at  the  present  tiaae  of  not  less  than  four  trained  place- 
ment clerks. 

This  office  has  enabled  many  employers  to  observe  the  Labor 
Law  who  otherwise  might  have  violated  it  unknowiuglv.  When 
the  employer  gives  an  order  for  help  we  ask  him  aboiit  the  work- 
ing hours,  the  kind  of  machine  for  which  he  wishes  an  operator 
and  the  nature  of  .the  work.  No  boy  is  registered  or  sent  to  a 
job  imless  he  has  "working  papers;''  no  applicant  is  sent  to  oper- 
ate dangerous  machinery  unless  the  law  so  ponnlts.  We  no  longer 
wonder  at  the  number  of  factorv  accideuts  when  we  hear  the  tales 
of  some  of  our  less  intelli^nt  applicants  who  have  been  permitted 
hy  eareiess  foremen  to  run  machines.  Our  almost  too  exacting 
seleetion  of  the  ri^t  man,  mentally  and  physically,  for  the  right 
job  has  Kived  the  Bnreau  of  Compensation  many  claims,  employ- 
ee much  money,  workmen  much  suffering  and  maiming,  and 
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above  all,  it  has  saved  to  the  State  the  lives  of  many  of  its  citizens. 
This  office  has  established  itself  firmly  with  employers  and  with 
tens  of  thousands  of  capable  wo  Amen  and  in  order  to  satisfy  them 
in  the  years  to  come  it  needs  most  urgently  a  sufficient  number 
of  competent  assistants. 

Kichabd  a.  Flinn, 

Superintendent . 

(B)     TH£  WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT   OF  THE  BROOKLYN  OFFICE 

To  the  Director: 

The  second  year  of  the  establishment  of  the  Brooklyn  office  of 
the  State  Public  Employment  Bureau  saw  a  steady  growth  in 
the  work  of  the  women's  department.  While  the  actual  figures 
of  the  number  of  applicants  handled  and  the  number  placed  does 
not  show  a  large  increase,  yet  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment indicates  that  it  is  meeting  a  definite  need  of  the  city.  The 
list  of  employers  is  growing  longer  and  the  employers  are  calling 
upon  the  office  for  a  greater  variety  of  help.  Many  rely  upon  the 
bureau  for  all  classes  of  employees,  whether  they  need  forewomen 
or  errand  girls,  scrub  women  or  bookkeepers,  cooks  or  demon- 
strators, waitresses  or  floor  girls.  Whenever  they  need  a  worker 
they  call  Main  8477.  This  is  the  value  of  concentration  of  labor 
supply,  which  is  found  only  in  public  employment  bureaus. 

Because  such  office  handles  all  classes  of  occupations  serves 
doubtlessly  also  as  an  important  attraction  to  applicants.  It  is 
a  marked  fact,  that  in  the  women's  department  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  applicants  have  no  occupation  and  do  not  know  what 
kind  of  work  they  want.  Thev  know  only  that  they  want  a  posi- 
tion, paying  not  less  than  a  certain  minimum  wage.  The  quos^- 
tion  "What  sort  of  work  do  you  want?"  brings  answers  like, 
"  I  don't  know ''  or  "  anything "  or  "  some  light  work,"  and  it  is 
"  up  to  "  the  placement  clerk  to  use  her  imagination  in  combina- 
tion with  her  knowledge  of  the  applicant's  previous  experience  to 
suggest  the  kind  of  work  and  position  for  her.  It  emphasizes  the 
close  relation  between  placement  work  and  vocational  direction, 
whether  it  be  the  girl  just  out  of  school,  the  college  graduate,  the 
widow  who  is  seeking  a  position  for  the  first  time,  or  the  girl  or 
woman,  who  hns  to  cliniipre  her  occupation,  because  of  her  health 
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or  some  other  reason.  In  fact,  this  is  frequently  the  very  reason 
why  applicants  come  to  the  office,  rather  than  answer  advertise- 
ments, because  they  feel  that  the  placement  agents  have  a  broader 
outlook.  Few  people  probably  realize  the  responsibility  that  thus 
falls  upon  the  clerks  in  such  offices,  and  the  need  of  a  staflF  of 
intelligent,  sympathetic  workers,  with  time  to  give  each  indi- 
vidual attention.  In  doing  such  work  the  office  is  meeting  a  very 
important  social  service  need  of  the  community,  in  preventing 
industrial  maladjustments  and  decreasing  the  number  of  unem- 
ployables,  by  fitting  them  into  the  work  that  they  can  do. 

Although  the  women's  department  has  been  handicapped  by 
poor  quarters,  with  no  separate  entrance  for  women  applicants 
and  an  insufficient  staff,  the  year's  work  has  shown  the  possibili- 
ties of  growth  and  co-operation  with  other  movements.  Experi^ 
mental  co-operation  with  and  recognition  by  schools,  other  social 
organizations  and  educational  institutions  has  shown  the  value 
of  the  work  and  the  need  and  importance  in  the  city  of  the 
public  employment  bureau.  To  test  the  value  of  co-operation 
with  the  schools,  the  office  undertook  to  register  all  the  pupils 
who  were  graduated  from  one  school  and  who  had  declared  their 
intention  of  going  to  work.  The  results  showed  the  need  of  such 
work  in  every  school,  which  ought  to  be  done  by  a  definite  juve- 
nile department.  Along  similar  lines,  the  department  has  been 
co-operating  with  the  trade  extension  workrooms  and  the  exten- 
sion workrooms  for  commercial  workers,  which  are  conducted  by 
the  board  of  education  for  the  purpose  of  testing  girls  as  to  thelir 
fitness  for  special  trades.  The  Brooklyn  office  sent  a  larger  num- 
ber of  girls  to  be  tested  than  any  other  agency  in  the  city.  As  a 
member  of  the  advisory  boards  of  both  these  workrooms,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  women's  department  is  able  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  work.  In  order  that  applicants  may  be  sent  only 
to  establishments  where  conditions  have  been  investigated  and 
found  satisfactory,  the  department  is  co-operating  with  the  Bureau 
of  Information  of  the  Federation  of  Non-Commercial  Agencies 
of  New  York  City,  which  undertakes  to  investigate  all  places  of 
employment  The  superintendent  of  the  department  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  managers,  and  thus  is  enabled  to  establish  close 
co-operation  with  the  bureau  of  information  and  the  other  non- 
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coninierciai  eniployioent  iigeucies.  This  woric  of  investigating 
places  of  emploj^nieut  is  an  inij>OTtaiit  part  of  the  work  of  any 
bureau  handlii^  juvenilee.  Oik?  giii  of  si^rteen  explained  that  nhe 
came  to  the  ofiioe  because  ^*  1  am  afraid  to  go  into  any  ^ioh 
what  place,''  thus  implying  her  faitJi  that  such  a  bureau  would 
not  send  hei*  to  '"  any  whi(»h  what  place.'' 

In  connection  with  exchanging  calls  widi  other  free  ageuciets,  a 
system  of  exchanging  inrtTodoction  cards  has  been  worked  out,  so 
that  an  applicant  in  another  office  may  be  «eut  directly  to  a  posi- 
tion with  the  paroqper  introdnction  card,  Hwb  «aviug  rtiae  itime  and 
moaey  of  "the  applicant,  and  making  for  more  rapid  ooainection 
with  the  employer. 

The  d^Mirtmenl;  has  also  been  co-oporatiug  -witJi  other  social 
o]:;gaiikaticaifi,  imdertakiiig  to  relieve  ^em  of  placememt  work, 
and  thois  leaving  them  more  free  for  ^flieir  o^'n  woaik,  T^e  Buper- 
intendont  of  the  wcmien 'S  dspartmeni;  has  been  able  to  seeaxe  some 
publicity  for  the  work  of  the  deftartment,  bringiag  resnlts  both 
in  new  applicants  and  calls  from  employers  by  speaking  at  the 
ajasemblies  of  several  hi^  -sehools,  at  a  oeuFse  on  women's  work 
at  ST ew  York  Umveraity,  at  the  Trainimtg  ;Sckeol  of  the  STational 
Board  of  the  Yonng  Womeii's  Qhristiam  Association,  at  braEnch 
meetings  of  the  Women's  Municipal  Leaigne,  at  the  Hebrew'  Edu- 
cational Alliance,  and  at  the  annnal  meeting  of  the  IBrooklyn 
Vocational  Gtnidance  Association. 

The  year's  woric  gives  evidence  of  the  iufluenoe  that  «udi  a 
bureau  can  linve  upon  emjrioym^ent  eonditioBs.  One  large  factor^' 
called  upon  the  womcni's  department  to  organise  its  -enipioyment 
department,  asking  for  suggestions  as  to  wages  and  houre  of  worfc. 
Another  jirospective  employer  came  to  consnalt  with  the  superin- 
tendent even  as  io  location  of  a  new  plant,  wraffce  of  labor  supply, 
wages  he  ought  to  pay  and  hours.  In  otter  oases  the  office  is  able 
to  exert  a  good  influence  by  refusing  to  send  applicants  where 
conditions  do  not.  meet  legal  requirements.  As  soon  as  the  estsdb- 
lidbiaent  meets  the  requirements,  the  offiee  will  nnAetrtsAEB  to  send 
applicants.  In  times  where  labor  is  scarce,  this  is  im  important 
confiicberation  far  an  employer.  In  other  oaaes,  wh^pe  emploTeos 
are  offerii^  less  ftan  the  market  rate,  a  imeve  statemeat  on  Ae 
part  of  the  bnreau  of  what  is  fbe  prevailing  market  Tate,  will 
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bring  up  wages  sever^  dollars.  This  is  often  a  service  to  the 
employer  who  cannot  know  what  prices  are.  During  the  past 
year,  this  office  in  co-operation  with  other  agencies  dealing  with 
day  workers,  was  able  to  adjust  wages  in  this  occupation.  Work- 
ers were  demanding  $2  a  day,  and  employers  were  objecting  to 
such  a  large  increase  from  $1.50  a  day,  which  had  been  the  pre- 
vailing rate  for  many  years.  The  offices  compromised  the  matter 
at  $1.75  a  day,  which  seemed  to  satisfy  all  parties  concerned. 

The  department  is  becoming  recognized  as  a  labor  oenter,  and 
the  bureau  introduction  card  is  coming  to  mean  something,  both 
to  employer  and  employee.  Applicants  tell  us  of  positions  of 
which  they  have  heard,  asking  us  to  make  the  connection  for  them. 
Moreover,  as  applicants  themselves  go  out  to  positions  they  some- 
times become  employers.  A  matron,  placed  in  charge  of  an  insti- 
tution, secures  all  the  help,  from  teachers  to  day  workers  from 
the  office.  A  forewoman  placed  in  a  factory  always  calls  upon  the 
bureau  for  her  girls,  and  a  stenographer  in  a  publishing  house  does 
not  forget  to  telephone  us  when  additional  workers  are  needed.  A 
woman  who  applied  at  the  office  as  a  cashier,  opened  a  boarding- 
house,  and  secured  her  help  through  the  office  which  had  tried  to 
secure  her  a  position.  It  is  through  such  co-operation  with  appli- 
cants, employers  and  other  organizations  that  the  bureau  makes 
its  best  growth. 

Perhaps  the  day  may  -come  when  all  employers  will  feel  like 
the  one  who  said,  when  he  was  undertaking  a  new  business, 
"  I  want  my  business  to  be  a  success,  and  I  thought  the  first  step 
toward  success  was  to  make  use  of  the  State  Public  Employment 
Bureau.  *' 

Louise  C.  Odencrantz, 

Superintendent  Women's  Department. 

(C)    ALBANY  OFFICE 

To  the  Director: 

Herewith  is  respectfully  submitted  the  second  report  of  the 
Albany  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment. 

Since  the  last  report  the  office  has  grown  in  all  its  lines  of 
endeavor.  Our  employers  have  increased  in  numbers  and  impor- 
tance.    Large  corporations  like  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
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Company,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  iUiilroad  Company,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  Texas  Oil  Company,  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  New  York  Tele- 
phone Company,  General  Electric  Company,  have  frequently 
called  on  us  for  office  clerks,  skilled  mechanics  and  unskilled  help 
of  all  kinds,  sometimes  as  a  result  of  our  canvass,  and  at  other 
times  because  they  had  heard  of  our  work  through  others.  Many 
building  and  road  contractors  have  become  regular  clients  of  the 
bureau.  Some  who  called  on  us  only  in  dire  necessity  and  then 
for  common  labor,  favored  us  later  by  requesting  skilled  mechanics 
of  all  kinds.  All  employers  of  summer  resort  help  who  patron- 
ized us  last  year  called  on  us  again.  Every  factory  employing 
women  in  Albany  and  many  in  neighboring  cities  and  villages 
have  called  for  that  class  of  help.  Nearly  every  large  store  has 
been  assisted  in  some  way.  The  best  families  in  the  city  have 
found  us  reliable  and  careful,  and  come  to  us  instead  of  going  to 
New  York  City  for  their  high  class  domestic  help. 

We  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the  employees  also.  The 
general  standard  of  applicants  has  improved  much.  The  num- 
ber of  skilled  mechanics,  professional  and  clerical  workers  has 
increased  and  the  quality  is  of  a  higher  grade.  The  better  class 
of  workmen  have  found  the  bureau  a  real  business  institution 
and  does  not  hesitate  to  apply  here  for  employment. 

We  have  overcome  the  three  common  prejudices  against  the 
public  employment  office:  That  it  is  simply  another  form  of 
charity  or  relief;  that  it  handles  the  unskilled  and  unfortunate 
only;  and  that  it  is  merely  another  political  institution,  indiffer- 
ent and  easy-going,  perhaps  not  to  be  trusted  any  more  than  the 
private  agency.      Both   employers   and  employees  have  placed 

faith  and  confidence  in  the  judgment  and  efficiency  of  the  bureau 
in  taking  care  of  their  needs.  Large  employers  have  informed 
the  office  in  advance  of  contemplated  changes  or  increases  in 
working  force,  and  organized  labor  officials  have  sent  their  idle 
members  to  us. 

The  office  is  also  popular  as  a  meeting  place.  Formerly 
employers  of  domestics  and  farmhands  alone  called  in  person  for 
help.  Now,  manufacturers,  builders,  contractors,  hotel  proprie- 
tors, office  managers,  etc.,  make  frequent  visits  to  inform  the  office 
as  to  their  particular  and  specific  needs,  or  to  meet  applicants. 
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The  positions  offered  have  become  much  higher  and  the  class 
of  working  people  referred  and  placed  better.  A  few  instances 
may  be  here  noted.  We  have  furnished  farm  foremen  as  high 
as  $70  per  month  and  privileges,  and  farm  hands  as  high  as  $40 
and  $45  per  month,  with  board  and  room.  We  have  had  calls 
for  all  kinds  of  building  mechanics,  and  have  been  able  to  furnish 
such  union  help  as  bricklayers,  carpenters,  electricians,  painters, 
plumbers,  and  structural  iron  workers.  In  the  line  of  clerical 
help,  we  have  had  calls  for  bookkeepers,  stenographers,  and  ofiSce 
clerks,  ranging  from  $65  to  $100  per  month. 

In  the  garment  and  textile  industries,  we  have  had  calls  for 
shirt  and  collar  operators,  both  men  and  women,  who  were  able 
to  earn  from  $9  to  $18  per  week  on  special  lines  of  work.  In  the 
line  of  food  products  we  have  filled  calls  for  first-class  bakers, 
confectioners,  meat  cutters,  all  paying  union  wages.  We  have 
filled  positions  paying  as  much  as  $100  per  month  for  hotel  cooks. 
In  the  line  of  metals  and  machinery,  we  have  had  calls  and  made 
placements  of  auto  mechanics,  paying  as  high  as  $25  per  week, 
and  machinists  and  toolmakers,  ranging  from  40  to  50  cents  an 
hour.  Millwrights,  patternmakers,  cabinetmakers,  upholsterers, 
press  feeders,  steam  shovel  men,  marine  firemen  and,  in  fact, 
nearly  every  class  of  skilled  mechanics  have  been  called  for  dur- 
ing the  past  year  at  the  office  and,  in  most  instances,  furnished 
satisfactorily. 

Housewives  have  called  on  us  for  high-class  servants,  such  as 
cooks  at  $35  to  $40  per  month,  maids  at  $25  to  $35  per  month, 
and  laundresses  at  $30  to  $35  per  month.  In  many  instances 
we  were  able  to  furnish  this  very  scarce  kind  of  help. 

In  a  few  instances  the  office  was  the  only  place  where  certain 
help  could  be  found.  One  case  was  that  of  structural  iron 
workers  wanted  a  few  hundred  miles  from  Albany,  where  the 
employer  was  unable  to  find  men.  A  few  days  after  the  call  was 
left  at  our  office  he  was  furnished  with  six  first-class  mechanics 
at  union  wages.  A  local  firm  was  in  need  of  a  special  mechanic 
who  was  familiar  with  the  adjustment  of  sewing  machines  of  a 
certain  make,  but  was  unable  to  find  such  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  machinists.     A  day  or  two  after  the  order  was  left 
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at  this  office  we  put  him  in  touch  with  three  men  in  that  line  of 
work,  and  one  was  engaged.  A  certain  large  office  desired  a 
woman  comptometer  operator  with  experience,  paying  $45  per 
month  at  the  start.  They  were  unable  to  find  any  at  the  various 
schools  that  ordinarily  supply  that  kind  of  help,  nor  could  they 
locate  anyone  by  advertising.  This  office  was  able  to  find 
several  suitable  operators.  A  prominent  citizen  of  Albany  desired 
the  service  of  a  first-class  caterer  for  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  lihe  order  was  given.  The  office  telephone  became  busy 
at  once  and  within  a  short  time  after  the  housewife  appeared  she 
was  interviewing  the  right  sort  of  a  cook  and  her  troubles  were 
over.  Many  other  instances  of  prompt  and  satisfactory  service 
could  be  mentioned. 

The  condition  of  the  labor  market  during  June,  1916,  was 
just  the  reverse  of  that  of  September,  1915.  The  demand  for 
help  exceeded  the  supply  of  labor  in  nearly  every  instance.  This 
condition  of  greater  demand  first  appeared  about  March  and 
continued  and  was  growing  stronger  at  the  end  of  June.  Many 
instances  could  be  cited  to  show  that  there  was  a  great  local 
scarcity  of  available  help.  The  demand  for  common  labor  on 
building,  road,  excavating  and  railroad  work  began  early  in  the 
spring,  and  soon  overcame  the  supply.  Wages  were  immediately 
forced  up.  Building  trades  labor,  which  paid  on  an  average  of 
25  cents  an  hour  in  1915,  paid  as  high  as  35  cents,  with  an  aver- 
age of  about  30  cents  an  hour  in  1916.  Some  local  building  con- 
tractors, in  order  to  get  help,  started  camps  so  that  they  would 
be  able  to  use  transient  laborers  who  might  apply  for  work. 
Many  firms  which  at  one  time  would  only  take  foreign  help,  such 
as  Italians  and  Poles,  were  glad  to  get  any  kind  of  labor.  Boad 
contractors  who  paid  $1.75  and  $1.90  the  first  year,  during  the 
summer  of  1916  paid  as  high  as  $2.50  and,  in  a  few  instances, 
as  much  as  $3  per  day  for  nine  hours  work.  Usually  the  con- 
tractors complain  that  the  average  American  laborer  is  a  poor 
workman.  One  employer,  however,  who  always  employed  Italian 
help,  stated  that  he  found  the  American  laborer  better  than  the 
foreigner  in  that  he  was  more  intelligent,  quicker  to  understand. 
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more  capable  of  adapting  himself  to  new  work,  and  so  more 
valuable  to  binu  One  contractor  came  regularly  to  the  office  for 
about  two  weeks  and  engaged  from  five  to  ten  men  each  time, 
taking  almost  anyone  who  was  willing  to  work.  The  office,  upon 
inquiring  why  he  took  along  men  apparently  unfit,  was  informed 
that  in  a  group  there  might  be  two  or  three  real  laborers,  and  in 
order  to  be  sure  of  getting  these  laborers  he  would  gladly  take 
the  others  along  just  for  company's  sake. 

From  March  to  July  the  demand  for  women  factory  hands  was 
the  strongest.  Some  concerns  voluntarily  increased  the  wages 
of  all  their  employees  and  advertised  tihat  fact  in  order  to  induce 
women  to  come  to  their  shops.  In  another  case  an  employer 
gave  $1  to  each  employee  who  would  bring  in  a  new  employee  to 
his  factory. 

When  the  summer  resort  season  opened  in  June,  the  shortage 
of  domestics  grew  worse,  while  the  city  hotels  and  restaurants 
increased  their  rates  in  order  to  hold  their  help.  Summer  resort 
workers,  who  work  around  kitchens  and  were  accustomed  to  get 
$25  per  month  and  board,  were  asking  $30  and  $35  per  month 
and  getting  it.  Hotel  proprietors  were  unable  to  hire  help  from 
a  distance  and  were  forced  to  come  to  the  office  to  obtain  help 
directly,  and  take  them  with  them  in  order  to  be  sure.  It  was 
not  unusual  for  every  man  who  applied  at  the  office  to  be  referred 
to  work  on  the  same  day  he  called. 

At  times  during  the  early  summer  season,  we  were  unable  to 
supply  the  demand  for  first-class  carpenters,  bricklayers,  painters, 
etc.,  while  the  demand  for  farm  hands  in  June  exceeded  the 
supply  by,  perhaps,  ten  calls  to  one  man.  Good  farm  hands  who 
could  be  gotten  at  $25  in  1915  were  scarce  at  $30  and  $35  per 
month,  and  more  in  1916.  During  June  practically  no  farm 
hands  were  shipped,  placements  usually  being  made  in  the  office, 
farmers  coming  in  and  remaining  until  they  were  able  to  get  a 
farm  hand.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  to  have  more  farmers 
present  than  farm  hands.     . 

In  order  to  show  the  supply  and  demand,  we  give  below  a  table 
showing  by  months  the  number  of  registrations,  number  of  calls 
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for  workers,  the  excess  of  workers  over  positions,  and  exc^esB  of 
positions  over  workers. 


September. 
October. . . 
November . 
December. 


January. . 
February. 
Maroh. . . 
April. . . . . 

May 

June 


Montr 
1915 


1916 


Applicants 
for  work 
(supply) 

605 

Calls  for 

help 
(demand) 

334 
355 
374 
416 

422 
306 
538 
649 
812 
692 

Excess 
of  supi^y 

OVOT 

demand 

271 
311 
307 
131 

190 
88 

1 

Excess 
of  demand 
oyvT 
supply 

666 

681 

547 

612 

394 

539 

464 

185 

539 

273 

491 

201 
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Much  work  done  along  the  line  of  advice,  suggestion,  guidance 
and  direction,  to  the  advantage  and  good  of  applicants,  does  not 
appear  on  our  daily  reports.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  informa- 
tion given  out  as  to  where  to  find  boarding  houses,  office  buildings, 
railroad  stations,  boat  landings,  farms  for  sale,  civil  service 
examinations,  charity  department,  hospitals,  streets,  public  offi- 
cials, etc.  Machinists,  office  clerks,  textile  workers,  paper  makers, 
female  factory  hands,  miners  and  laborers  are  often  informed  as 
to  shops  or  localities  where  their  special  qualifications  might  be 
needed.  If  possible,  the  office  gets  in  telephone  connection  with 
the  firm  and  learns  if  they  need  anyone  in  that  particular  line.  In 
many  instances  we  are  successful  in  assisting  the  applicant.  Often 
we  can  advise  those  who  desire  to  leave  the  city  about  the  con- 
dition of  work  in  distant  parts  of  our  territory.  In  some  instances 
where  we  gave  advice  we  learned  later  that  we  had  rendered  mate- 
rial assistance.  One  case  is  that  of  a  young  man  who  had  been 
in  the  National  Guard  Camp,  and  returned  to  the  city  in  Sep- 
tember without  a  job.  At  our  suggestion,  he  visited  certain  retail 
stores  in  search  of  a  clerkship.  Two  months  after,  we  bought  a 
pair  of  shoes  in  a  store  where  he  served  as  salesman.  Another 
.  case  was  that  of  two  strangers  in  town,  stranded  but  willing  to 
work.  There  was  nothing  in  their  particular  line  so  they  were 
directed  to  apply  at  a  freight  office.  Two  weeks  after,  the  office 
learned  that  the  men  had  secured  work  and  had  earned  enou^ 
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for  their  transportation  home.  Another  instance  is  that  of  a 
young  man  who  had  had  some  experience  at  drafting.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  superintendent,  he  applied  to  a  large  corporation 
which  had  a  drafting  department.  It  was  months  later  that  we 
learned  he  had  obtained  a  permanent  position.  No  doubt  many 
other  instances  like  the  above  have  happened  but  the  office  never 
heard  the  result. 

No  credit  is  given  and  much  valuable  time  is  often  lost  in  all 
of  the  offices  in  attempting  to  fill  an  order,  which,  in  the  mean- 
time, is  filled  from  other  sources.  It  is  discouraging  after  send- 
ing out  a  half  dozen  post  cards  and  telephoning  to  a  half  a  dozen 
people,  many  of  whom  are  interviewed,  to  learn,  when  sending  the 
first  applicant,  that  there  is  no  longer  any  vacancy. 

Interviews  with  applicants  represent  a  large  part  of  our  work. 
Every  new  applicant  and  many  old  ones,  are  interviewed  so  as  to 
obtain  full  information  as  to  the  special  lines  of  work  for  which 
they  are  fitted.  Many  times  applicants  request  an  opportunity 
to  tell  their  story,  and  if  time  permits  they  are  accorded  this 
privilege. 

The  adult  labor  supply  (men  and  women)  is  well  taken  care 
of  by  the  office.  Nearly  all  of  the  foregoing  relates  to  that  branch 
of  our  work.  The 'same  cannot  be  said  in  regard  to  minors  — 
boys  and  girls,  apprentices  and  learners.  That  most  important 
part  of  employment  bureau  activity  has  been  sadly  handicapped 
by  the  lack  of  a  separate  department  for  vocational  placement. 
That  large  and  unfortunate  group  of  unskilled  workers,  such  as 
handymen,  porters,  ne'er-do-wells,  dishwashers,  is  made  up  of 
many  who  might  have  had  a  better  calling  if  they  had  had  a 
chance,  when  a  boy,  to  learn  a  trade.  Without  guidance  or  sug- 
gestion, they  accepted  their  first  job  with  no  idea  as  to  what  future 
it  had.  Many  of  the  boys  of  to-day  face  the  same  danger.  The 
same  is  largely  true  of  girls.  Perhaps  five  hundred  children  in 
Albany  leave  school  amiually  for  work  before  they  finish  the 
course  of  study.  Employers  are  seeking  for  learners  and  appren- 
tices while  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  are  leaving  schools  and  enter- 
ing decaying  trades,  "  blind  alley  "  jobs,  or  overcrowded  indus- 
tries. It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  Bureau  will  be  able  to  cope 
more  efficiently  with  this  problem  by  the  creation  of  a  separate 
department  for  boys  and  girls. 
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Numerous  complaints  against  private  fee-paying  agencies  were 
made  at  our  office  by  employers  and  employees.  TJndependable, 
inexperienced  or  undesirable  help  furnished,  was  the  complaint  of 
the  employers.  Misrepresentation,  overcharges,  temporary  jobs 
were  charged  by  employees.  In  most  cases  of  employees,  the  facts 
were  meagre,  second-hand,  concerned  out-of-city  and  distant 
offices  or  the  offense  was  of  long  standing.  Greater  and  more 
direct  jurisdiction  over  private  agencies  by  the  State  seems  neces- 
sary to  stop  these  fraudulent  practices. 

Some  protection  also  should  be  given  to  employers  who  furnish 
transportation  that  would  insure  them  enough  return  in  the  way 
of  work  from  the  help  engaged,  for  the  expense  incurred.  "  Free 
excursions ''  by  alleged  workers  have  come  to  our  notice  much  too 
often.  We  endeavor  to  protect  our  employers  in  the  case  of  a 
single  individual,  by  sending  only  a  man  who  is  well  clothed,  has 
baggage  and  some  money,  or  is  known  to  us.  Often  we  take  bag- 
gage check  and  mail  it  to  the  employer.  That  usually  insures  the 
help  reporting  for  work  at  his  destination.  It  is,  however,  the 
employer  who  hires  gangs  of  men  who  usually  "  loses  out " — 
quite  often  reaching  his  destination  with  only  a  few  of  the  men 
he  engaged.  This  is  often  the  case  with  help  picked  up  at  private 
agencies.  A  law  which  would  make  it  a  misdemeanor  for  a  man 
to  accept  transportation,  meals,  etc.,  and  then  "jump  the  job" 
without  working  out  the  expense  incurred  (providing  all  con- 
ditions of  the  work  were  as  represented)  would  do  much  to  dis- 
courage this  kind  of  deceit  and  fraud. 

Before  closing,  we  wish  to  acknowledge  our  obligation  to  the 
local  newspapers  for  the  publicity  given  our  office.  They  have 
helped  much  to  make  the  office  well  known  and  popular  with  the 
general  public. 

At  the  opening  of  this  office,  the  main  business  was  to  find  work 
for  men.  That  is  now  changed  about  to  finding  help  for  employ- 
ers. The  office  has  been  shown  to  be  of  great  value  under  both 
conditions  of  the  labor  market  and  has  become  truly  a  clearing 
house  for  labor.  How  long  the  present  condition  of  work  for  all 
will  continue  no  one  can  predict.  But  this  must  be  said,  after  the 
great  war  has  ceased  and  peace  has  been  declared,  certain  economic 
changes  will  come  out  of  the  readjustment  of  industrial  forces, 
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and  the  place  of  the  employment  bureau  will  be  more  important 
than  ever.  It  will  be  then  that  a  system  of  efficient,  experienced 
offices,  equipped  with  all  the  necessities  as  to  office  force  and 
methods  for 'handling  employment  problems,  as  has  been  begun 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  will  be  most  urgently  needed,  and  we 
feel  sure  will  not  be  found  wanting. 

Daniei-  a.  Hatjsmann, 

Superintendent 

(D)    SYRACUSE  OFFICE 

To  the  Director: 

The  office  of  the  State  Employment  Bureau  in  Syracuse  from 
October  1,  1915,  to  July  1,  1916,  was  the  means  of  distributing 
quickly  and  advantageously  the  available  supply  of  workers. 
During  this  entire  period  the  office  faced  a  shortage  in  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  and  a  tremendous  demand  for  labor  in  prac- 
tically every  line  of  work.  It  was  a  time  of  maximum  employ- 
ment, and  almost  any  man  or  woman  who  had  the  desire  and  capa- 
bility for  work  could  secure  employment  when  given  the  proper 
information  and  direction.  The  only  line  during  this  time  in 
which  the  supply  of  applicants  far  exceeded  the  demand  was  the 
clerical  lina  The  only  exception  in  this  line  was  stenographers, 
for  which  there  was  a  fair  demand.  The  majority  of  firms  were 
able  to  sell  to  the  maximum  of  their  production  without  the 
necessity  of  soliciting  the  trade.  This  resulted  in  the  laying  off 
of  many  salesmen  and  high  class  clerical  men,  and  there  were 
probably  more  men  of  this  class  seeking  positions  than  in  any 
preceding  year. 

The  wages  offered  workmen  during  this  period  in  many 
instances  were  far  in  excess  of  anything  that  had  been  known 
before  in  years.  Farmers  were  compelled  to  pay  high  prices  for 
their  help.  The  fall  of  1916  will  witness  a  scanty  harvest  in 
many  sections  of  the  State,  due  not  only  to  the  rainy  season  of 
the  spring  and  the  hot  dry  summer,  but  also  to  the  fact  that 
many  farmers  made  no  attempt  to  plant,  as  they  could  not 
obtain  the  help  to  prepare  the  ground  or  put  in  the  seeds. 

In  April,  1916,  the  Syracuse  office  organized  its  advisory 
board,  composed  of  representative  employers  and  employees,  the 
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mayor  of  the  city  being  chainnan  of  this  committee.  Since 
that  time  the  office  has  been  given  larger  publicity  and  a  better 
standing  in  the  community,  and  has  been  better  understood  by 
both  employers  and  employees. 

The  year  1916-1917  will,  no  doubt,  witness  a  doubling  of  the 
number  of  placements  by  the  office.  This  will  not  be  due  alone 
to  increased  efficiency,  since  the  present  force  in  the  Syracuse 
office  is  an  entirely  new  one  with  the  exception  of  the  superin- 
tendent, but  will  be  largely  due  to  the  greater  dignity,  the  wider 
publicity  and  the  general  broadening  of  the  scope  of  the  office. 

The  needs  of  the  office  are  more  office  space,  an  additional 
entrance,  a  department  for  juveniles,  and  one  worker  who  will 
give  his  entire  time  to  the  placing  of  teachers  and  high  class 
clerical  and  professional  workers,  both  men  and  women. 

W.  T.  Clemens, 

8uperiniende7it. 

(E)     ROCHESTER  OFFICE 

To  the  Director: 

With  the  exceptional  wave  of  prosperity  which  swept  across 
the  country  late  last  fall  and  continued  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  State  Public  Employment  Bureau  has  assumed  a  peculiar 
function.  In  ordinary  times  or  periods  of  depression,  its  chief 
work  is  to  locate  jobs  for  unemployed  men.  During  the  past 
year  it  has  been  trying  to  find  men  for  unfilled  jobs.  Hence  it 
has  assumed  a  position  of  great  importance  to  the  employer- 
Through  a  definitely  organized  advertising  campaign,  the 
Rochester  office  during  the  past  nine  months  has  succeeded  in 
nearly  doubling  the  demand  for  and  the  supply  of  workers  apply- 
ing at  the  office.  Weekly  letters  to  the  newspapers  containing  a 
summary  of  the  condition  of  the  market  and  a  list  of  jobs  open 
have  been  a  great  factor  in  developing  the  work. 

In  spite  of  wide  publicity,  however,  the  average  employer  was 
ignorant  of  the  real  purpose  of  the  office.  Most  of  them  con- 
sidered it  a  clearing  house  for  farmhands  and  domestics  only. 
Consequently,  representatives  of  the  office  began  personal  visits 
to  the  various  stores  and  factories.  In  interviewing  the  hiring 
official,  the  representative  of  this  office  not  only  informed  him 
of  the  scope  of  the  bureau  but  also  solicited  orders  for  various 
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classes  of  workers.  As  a  result,  most  of  the  employers  placed 
trial  orders.  That  the  ofHce  proved  its  value  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  employers  who  placed  trial  orders  have 
become  regular  customers,  calling  upon  it  in  regard  to  every 
conceivable  vacancy,  from  a  highly  skilled  technical  man  or 
woman  to  a  man  for  a  day  to  take  the  place  of  a  sick  employee. 

From  the  time  of  its  establishment  to  July  1,  1916,  the 
Rochester  office  has  enrolled  5,000  employers  as  customers.  Dur- 
ing the  period  between  October  1,  1915,  and  July  1,  1916,  the 
Rochester  office,  including  its  Auburn  branch,  received  12,524 
calls  for  workers;  9,106  have  applied  for  positions.  Men  and 
women  have  been  referred  to  11,410  positions,  and  up  to  this  date 
it  has  been  learned  that  6,307  had  secured  positions. 

The  work  of  the  office  is  not  confined  to  finding  jobs  for 
workers.  Employers  are  now  consulting  it  regarding  various 
problems  in  connection  with  their  organization.  What  class  of 
foreigners  would  you  use  for  this  particular  job?  Would  you 
advise  us  to  put  old  or  young  men  on  this  work?  We  have  a 
large  labor  turnover;  what  is  the  reason  that  applicants  give  for 
not  wanting  to  work  in  our  plant  ? 

In  one  case,  an  employer  had  difficulty  in  keeping  girls  on  a 
certain  job.  Most  of  the  applicants  would  not  stay  more  than  a 
week.  After  repeated  requests  for  help,  he  finally  invited  a 
representative  of  this  office  to  visit  his  shop.  After  a  study  of 
the  work,  it  was  found  that  he  expected  a  girl  to  work  for  four 
and  a  half  hours  steadily  at  a  certain  mechanical  job.  The  em- 
ployer was  advised  that  the  work  was  too  monotonous;  that  he 
should  alternate  the  operation  with  something  entirely  different. 
This  method  was  tried  out  with  the  result  that  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  holding  girls. 

During  this  period  of  prosperity,  the  value  of  a  state  system 
of  employment  offices  has  been  evident.  Although  on  account  of 
the  heavy  local  demand  in  most  lines,  it  was  deemed  inadvis- 
able to  shift  mechanics  from  one  city  to  another,  the  local  office 
has,  through  co-operation  with  the  other  office  of  the  bureau,  been 
able  to  secure  several  technically  trained  people,  whose  field  of 
opportunity  is  not  confined  to  a  single  locality.  Likewise  appli- 
cants who  were  specialists  along  certain  lines  have  been  placed 
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in  other  sections.  The  office  has  also  been  in  a  position  to  secure 
for  an  applicant  information  regarding  opportunities  in  other 
cities  of  the  State,  thus  often  saving  him  considerable  money. 

In  the  men's  department,  men  skilled  in  practically  any  trade 
have  been  placed  readily.  Semi-skilled  men  have  been  more 
available  and  much  harder  to  place.  Laborers  for  construction 
work  have  received  the  highest  rate  ever  paid  with  a  large  unsatis- 
fied demand.  Foreign  labor  has  been  practically  an  unknown 
quantity.  Employers  have  been  loath  to  accept  Americans  for 
construction  work  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  available  class  of 
natives  who  would  do  the  work  were  considered  undesirable. 

This  office,  located  in  the  heart  of  a  prosperous  farming 
country,  has  been  a  great  aid  to  the  farmer  in  obtaining  help. 
While  the  present  season  has  been  a  poor  one,  with  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  size  of  crops,  the  farmer  has  had  difficulty  in  obtaining 
good  help.  Even  when  he  secured  a  man  he  was  obliged  to  pay 
from  $30  to  $40  a  month  as  compared  with  $25  and  $30  in  pre- 
ceding years.  Likewise  fruit  pickers  and  day  hands  would  not 
consider  positions  which  paid  less  than  $2  a  day  and  car  fare. 

From  its  establishment  this  office  has  had  more  difficulty  in 
securing  women  than  men.  In  order  to  overcome  this  condition 
special  publicity  articles  have  been  issued.  In  addition  the 
co-operation  of  the  churches,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A,  and  women's  organi- 
zations has  been  successfully  sought.  The  office  has  also  received 
a  nimiber  of  high  grade  positions  which  attracted  the  better 
class  of  workers.  A  special  department  has  been  established  for 
laundresses  and  cleaning  women  who  apply  between  8  and  9 
A.  M.  only.  This  deparment  has  been  especially  praised  by  the 
housewives  of  the  city  for  the  assistance  it  has  rendered  them. 
The  factory  department  has  especially  sought  to  assist  young 
girls  in  locating  in  factories  which  offered  them  the  opportunity 
to  become  skilled. 

The  facilities  of  the  office  for  handling  juveniles,  particularly 
boys,  have  been  very  poor.  It  is  unwise  to  require  boys  to  mingle 
with  men.  Neither  should  they  be  handled  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  maturer  person  who  has  been  trained  for  a  certain  type 
of  work.  The  future  of  the  child  who  applies  to  us  is  in  our 
hands.     We  are  in  a  position  to  guide  him  into  an  opportunity 
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to  become  a  successful  man  or  vice  versa.  There  should  be  a 
special  department  separted  entirely  from  all  others,  to  which 
the  boy  and  girl  could  go  to  seek  advice  regarding  employment. 
With  the  knowledge  of  the  industries  which  we  have  obtained 
by  visitation  and  the  filling  of  orders;  with  the  study  of  men 
that  we  have  made,  we  are  in  a  position  to  offer  expert  advice  to 
the  boy  and  girl.  In  many  cases,  we  would  be  able  to  return  the 
child  to  school,  where  additional  education  was  needed.  We  have 
followed  this  procedure  as  far  as  possible,  but  with  a  special 
department,  our  facilities  will  be  increased  many  times. 

Harry  0.  Tatlor, 

SuperintendenL 

(F)     BUFFALO  OFFICE 

To  the  Director: 

About  October  1,  1915,  the  Buffalo  office  began  to  feel  the 
change  which  was  gradually  taking  place  in  industrial  condi- 
tions, but  it  was  not  until  the  following  March  that  a  decided 
increase  in  the  number  of  workers  called  for  and  a  similar  decrease 
in  the  available  men  and  women  to  fill  positions,  was  reflected 
in  the  monthly  reports.  Each  succeeding  month  showed  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  month,  and  the  figures  for  June,  1916, 
practically  doubled  those  of  March,  and  tripled  those  of  June, 
1915.  Building  and  construction,  which  usually  slackens  during 
the  winter,  showed  a  remarkable  demand  all  through  the  cold 
season. 

In  the  women's  department,  the  service  to  housewives  became 
more  and  more  appreciated,  the  office  being  able  to  supply  a  large 
number  of  domestics  and  laundresses.  In  this  department,  too, 
the  call  for  clerks,  stenographers  and  saleswomen  very  largely 
increased. 

Jime,  1916,  was  the  first  month  of  co-operation  with  the 
branch  employment  office  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  located  in  Buffalo.  An  arrangement  was  entered  into 
whereby  the  Federal  agency  was  to  handle  the  laborers  and  un- 
skilled workers,  while  the  State  office  was  to  give  all  its  time  to 
the  skilled  trades  and  professions,  and  in  addition,  was  to  main- 
tain   a   women's   department.      This    co-operative   arrangement 
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made  it  possible  for  the  professional  worker,  the  skilled  luechaiiicy 
and  all  women  and  girls  to  apply  for  employment  at  a  place 
equipped,  maintained  and  conducted  in  such  a  manner  that  no 
matter  how  high  the  applicant's  station  in  life,  he  found  pleasant 
surroundings,  expert  advice,  and  a  position,  if  possible. 

While  a  public  employment  bureau  is  primarily  maintained 
to  find  employment  for  those  in  need  of  it,  and  to  supply  em- 
ployers with  help,  there  are  other  functions  which  naturally  go 
with  a  public  employment  office.  For  example,  the  Buffalo  office 
has  in  many  cases  acted  as  mediator  between  an  employee  and  an 
employer  in  a  case  of  discharge.  It  has  frequently  taken  up  a 
dispute  arising  from  a  misunderstanding  and  settled  it.  Both 
employers  and  employees  have  called  on  the  office  to  know  about 
the  labor  laws.  Several  of  the  employees  of  the  Buffalo  office 
have  made  a  round  of  the  various  factories  and  work  places  in 
the  city,  and  have  thus  educated  themselves  so  that  they  are  in  a 
position  to  advise  men  and  women  about  the  kind  of  work  they 
should  take  up,  showing  them  the  benefits  and  disadvantages  of 
various  employments.  The  office  has  on  occasion  helped  to  dis- 
courage an  employee  from  making  a  change  when  it  could  show 
the  applicant  that  the  change  would  be  to  his  disadvantage. 

These  visits  to  the  various  industries  have  also  brought  to  the 
office  a  large  amount  of  information  which  will  be  valuable  in 
case  there  is  established  a  Juvenile  Placement  Department,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  be  created  within  the  very  near  future.  The 
Department  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  is  ready  to  co- 
operate with  such  a  placement  department  and  is  very  anxious 
that  it  should  be  established. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  work  of  this  office  has  been  in  the 
giving  of  reliable  information  to  prospective  manufacturers  who 
were  considering  Buffalo  as  a  location.  Many  firms  of  this  kind 
were  referred  to  us  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  we  were 
able  to  give  them  information  regarding  labor  conditions,  wages, 
hours,  the  kind  of  employees  living  in  the  city,  and  the  possibility 
of  securing  the  kind  and  size  of  working  force  the  firm  would 
need.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  able  to  give  information 
to  employees  living  out  of  the  city  who  desired  to  move  to  Buffalo. 
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This  office  has  been  the  meeting  place  for  the  Associated 
Employment  Supervisors,  an  association  composed  of  men  en- 
gaged in  employment  work  for  some  of  the  largest  plants  in  the 
city.  The  superintendent  of  this  office  is  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  at  these  meetings  various  matters  connected  with  the 
hiring  of  workers  were  taken  up  and  discussed.  These  discus- 
sions very  often  took  into  consideration  the  labor  conditions  in 
the  entire  western  part  of  the  State. 

From  all  this  it  can  be  seen  that  the  State  Public  Employment 
office  of  Buffalo  is  something  more  than  a  mere  "  job  dispen- 
sary." 

G.  B.  Bebneb, 

SuperifUendenL 

(6)    AUBURN  OFFICE 

To  the  Director: 

The  Auburn  office  was  established  as  the  result  of  an  appeal 
from  the  Cayuga  County  Farm  Bureau  for  aid  in  handling 
farm  labor.  As  an  inducement  the  Farm  Bureau  offered  to  share 
its  office  and  to  furnish  telephone  and  stenographic  service. 
Auburn  has  a  population  of  86,000  and  its  factories  alone  employ 
7,000  people.  It  is  also  the  center  of  a  large  agricultural  dis- 
trict. The  Bureau  of  Employment,  considering  this  a  field  which 
justified  the  establishment  of  a  branch  office,  accepted  the  offer 
and  agreed  to  furnish  the  necessary  workers.  Consequently,  on 
March  2,  1916,  a  branch  of  the  Kochester  office  was  opened  at 
30  North  street! 

The  office  in  the  first  four  months,  the  period  covered  by  this 
report,  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  agricultural  workers.  Be- 
ginning July  1st  its  scope  was  enlarged  to  include  all  workers  in 
all  lines.  During  March,  April,  May  and  June  orders  for  420 
agricultural  workers  were  received.  Only  41  per  cent,  of  these 
could  be  satisfactorily  filled,  although  in  all  423  people  regis- 
tered for  work.  It  is  certain  that  many  times  the  number  of 
workers  called  for  at  the  office  were  needed  in  the  county  dur- 
ing these  months.  We  are  convinced  that  500  more  workers  could 
have  been  placed  at  good  wages  if  they  had  been  available. 

This  lack  of  farm  labor  has  cut  down  production  in  Cayuga 
county  seriously.     Literally  hundreds  of  farmers  have  expressed 
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themselves  to  us  in  these  words :  ^^  I  am  doing  what  I  can  myself 
and  letting  the  rest  go."  Many  cases  have  come  to  onr  attention 
where  fewer  acres  of  corn,  of  beans,  or  of  potatoes  were  put  in 
because  help  could  not  be  obtained  for  planting  or  depended  on 
for  harvest. 

Thus  the  Bureau  of  Employment  finds  itself  dealing  with  a 
commodity  which  presents  a  problem  vital  to  the  agricultural 
production  of  the  State.  The  Auburn  branch,  through  its  asso- 
ciation with  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  through  its  routine  work,  has 
come  into  very  close  contact  with  the  question. 

For  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  forces  growing  directly 
or  indirectly  out  of  the  war  have  dwarfed  all  others  and  therefore 
require  brief  statement.  An  unparalleled  industrial  activity  in 
supplying  orders  from  abroad  for  munitions,  motor  trucks,  cloth- 
ing, etc.,  in  manufacturing  at  home  goods  ordinarily  imported, 
and  in  filling  all  the  subsidiary  orders  for  machinery,  office  or 
factory  equipment,  transportation  facilities,  etc.,  has  created  a 
great  shortage  of  labor.  The  resulting  rise  in  wages  for  fewer 
hours  per  day  on  work  which  often  can  be  entered  with  little  or 
no  training  has  attracted  hundreds  of  farmhands.  The  cutting 
oflF  of  75  per  cent,  of  all  immigration,  together  with  the  return 
to  the  old  country  of  thousands  of  reservists  has  further  reduced 
the  number  of  farm  workers.  Canada  made  an  organized  effort 
to  replace  her  farmers  who  have  gone  to  the  front  by  importing 
farmhands  from  the  United  States.  Higher  wages,  together  with 
transportation  in  many  cases,  made  the  offer  very  attractive. 
It  is  certain  that  great  numbers  of  experienced  farmhands  were 
taken  from  New  York  State  alone. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  probl^n  is  much  deeper  than  the 
temporary  effects  of  a  war.  It  seems  to  be  the  common  belief 
that  the  kind  of  treatment  accorded  the  farmhand,  the  hours  or 
conditions  of  work,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  "  nothing  doing  " 
on  the  farm  are  at  the  bottom  of  it  Data  gathered  in  our  office 
from  many  seeking  work  in  the  city  does  not  support  this,  however. 
In  almost  every  case  it  is  a  matter  either  of  wages  or  of  con- 
tinuous employment.  The  farmhand  becomes  convinced  that  he 
can  make  more  in  the  factory  or  is  dissatisfied  with  being  obliged 
to  seek  a  new  place  imder  unfavorable  conditions  at  the  end  of 
each  season*     In  this  connection  it  is  very  noticeable  that  the 
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fanner  who  keeps  his  man  the  year  around  never  has  trouble  in 
getting  help.  When  labor  is  scarce  the  farmer  who  hires  a  man 
only  for  the  season  has  the  difficulty.  Another  point  is  that  wages 
are  highest  on  those  places  which  use  men  in  the  winter  as  well 
as  summer. 

In  accordance  with  our  general  policy  of  encouraging  the  regu- 
larization  of  labor,  we  have  spoken  to  a  great  many  farmers  about 
it.  The  answer  is  almost  always  the  same.  They  cannot  afford 
to  pay  higher  wages  or  keep  a  man  in  the  winter  because  they 
cannot  raise  enough  —  on  so  mam/  acres!  We  have  noticed  that 
farms  of  less  than  100  acres  rarely  keep  a  "  hired  man  ^'  in  the 
winter;  farms  of  more  than  150  acres  almost  always  do.  On 
the  larger  farm  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  diversity  of  product, 
selected  and  managed  with  an  eye  to  continuous  use  of  labor, 
which  the  small  farm  does  not  afford.  The  effi.ciency  which 
this  makes  possible  enables  the  larger  farm  to  compete  with  wages 
in  the  city. 

There  are  countless  minor  considerations  which  affect  the 
problem  in  individual  cases,  but  if  the  economic  principle  is 
sound,  matters  of  treatment  of  help,  hours  of  work,  entertainment, 
etc.,  will  take  care  of  themselves.  Continuous  employment  and 
wages  equal  to  those  received  in  the  city  are  the  essentials  of  a 
permanent  labor  supply  on  the  farm.  Under  present  methods  of 
agriculture  in  New  York,  the  farm  unit  of  less  than  a  certain 
size,  say  125  acres,  cannot  provide  these  essentials.  That  being 
so,  no  mere  preaching  "  r^ularization  "  will  help;  the  disastrous 
effect  of  the  small  farm's  need  of  seasonal  labor  upon  the  labor 
supply  and.  its  inability  to  pay  competitive  wages  must  be  so 
generally  understood  that  the  mere  possession  of  the  knowledge 
will  in  time  solve  the  problem.  If  the  Employment  Bureau  is  in 
a  position  convincingly  to  point  out  this  general  condition  it  will 
have  contributed  something  worth  while. 

Leslie  E.  Woodcock, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

State  of  New  York 

OfBce  of  the  Director  of  Farm  Bureaus 

County  Farm  Bureau  Association 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture 
N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Co-operating 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  July  9,  1916 

Mb.  Charles  B.  Barnes,  Directory  Bureau  of  Employment,  230  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City, 

Dear  Mr.  Barnes: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Auburn  branch  of  the  State 
Bureau  of  Employment^  and  want  to  say  that  I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with 
the  general  statements  and  suggestions  made  in  this  report. 

The  labor  situation  is  forcing  our  farmers  into  two  groups:  (1)  the  one- 
man  farm  or  the  family  farm,  i.  e.,  a  business  no  larger  than  the  owner  and 
his  family  can  take  care  of  without  any  outside  help.  This  is  not  the  most 
efficient  means  of  production  from  the  acre  standpoint  or  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  general  public.  ( 2 )  The  other  group  is  a  large  farm  with  business 
enough  to  guarantee  employment  the  year  around  and  to  warrant  the  employ- 
ment of  one  or  more  laborers  acting  under  the  supervision  of  the  owner. 
I  think  this  is  the  most  efficient  type  of  farming,  but  inability  to  get  satis- 
factory laborers  is  a  limiting  factor  there  as  elsewhere. 

I  would  welcome  any  steps  that  would  help  in  the  solving  of  this  problem. 
I  confess  I  do  not  know  just  what  can  be  done  other  than  what  we  are  doing. 
I  feel,  however,  that  the  establishment  of  more  branch  labor  bureaus  in  con- 
nection with  our  farm  bureaus,  where  it  can  be  worked  out  as  satisfactorily 
as  it  has  been  at  Auburn,  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Very  truly  yours, 

M.  C.  BURBBTT, 

s 

Btate  Leader  of  County  Agricultural  Agents 
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REPORT  OF  CHIEF  INVESTIGATOR 

(In  Chakgb  of  the  Bureau  of  Industries  and  Immigration ) 

To  the  Industrial  Commission: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Industries  and  Immigration  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1916,  being  the  nine  months  from  October  ly  1915,  to  June 
30,  1916,  inclusive. 

During  this  period  the  reduction  in  the  field  staff  would  neces- 
sarily have  reduced  the  number  of  inspections  and  investigations 
had  not  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  complaints  received,  as  a 
result  of  the  exodus  of  alien  reservists,  tended  to  equalize  the 
distribution  of  field  work.  The  change  in  date  of  the  fiscal  year 
moreover  reduces  the  period  covered  by  this  report  to  nine  cal- 
endar months,  thus  eliminating  from  consideration  at  this  time 
the  inspection  of  labor  camps,  which  occurred  during  July, 
August  and  September  of  this  year. 

The  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  persons  entering  com- 
plaints with  the  bureau  are  Italians,  and  that  the  number  of 
reservists  who  have  departed  within  the  last  two  years  is  in 
excess  of  140,800,  together  with  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of 
alien  workmen  have  left  New  York  and  obtained  employment  in 
munition  factories  throughout  the  country,  may  very  well  account 
for  a  reduction  of  about  25  per  cent  in  the  number  of  complaints 
received. 

The  bulk  of  these  complaints  continue  to  be  wage  claims  that, 
owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  immigrant  as  to  procedure,  would 
certainly  never  have  been  recovered  were  it  not  for  the  amicable 
adjustments  arranged  by  the  Bureau  which  undoubtedly  in  many 
instances  prevented  these  unfortunate  people  from  becoming 
public  charges. 

Next  in  volume  are  complaints  concerning  exploitation  by 
employment  agencies  which  are  inadequately  regulated  outside 
of  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  thirdly  the  exploitation  by  private 
banks  and  so-called  insurance  and  benevolent  societies,  as  well  as 
mon^  transmission  agents  of  the  large  express  companies  who 
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are  authorized  to  sell  foreign  postal  remittances  and  checks.  It 
has  been  admitted  that  these  companies  are  unable,  in  times  like 
the  present,  to  ascertain  the  amounts  of  money  accepted  by  their 
agents,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  possible  fraud  under  this 
absurdly  ill-regulated  system  is  incalculable  and  furnishes  an  addi- 
tional problem  in  relation  to  the  exploitation  of  the  immigrant  in 
New  York  that  becomes  increasingly  important  as  his  vital  rela- 
tionship to  the  social,  financial  and  industrial  life  of  the  State  is 
apparent.  Few  industries  are  now  operated  without  their  quota 
of  alien  employees  and  this  factor  becomes  an  important  con- 
sideration in  any  discussion  of  industry,  of  industrial  efficiency, 
safety  or  economy. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  vast  majority  of  applicants  for 
workmen's  compensation  are  aliens  tvho  do  not  understand 
English.  Safety  devices  lose  much  of  their  effectiveness  if  the 
workman  dos  not  understand  directions,  and  since  the  burden 
of  responsibility  for  compensation  rests  wholly  upon  the  em- 
ployer, it  must  be  apparent  that  compulsory  instriiction  in  Englidi 
would  be  an  economic  asset  to  that  employer.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  an  alien  can  be  made  literate  to  the  extent  of  both 
reading,  writing  and  understanding  verbal  instructions  in  English 
during  a  period  of  60  hours'  instruction.  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  the  employers  of  the  State  might  very  well  consider 
this  important  phase  of  the  "  safety  first ''  movement,  and  at  a 
sacrifice  of  60  hours  of  a  workman's  time  gain  many  hundred 
times  the  value  of  that  time  in  his  increased  efficiency  and  the 
amount  of  compensation  saved.  In  some  industries  it  is  true  that 
directions  are  printed  and  distributed  in  various  languages.  This 
may  be  effectual  to  the  literate  alien  but  it  is  believed  that  sta- 
tistics will  prove  that  the  number  of  illiterate  aliens  applying 
for  compensation  greatly  outnumber  those  who  can  read  and 
write  in  any  language. 

Various  estimates  have  been  formulated  as  to  what  will  take 
place  relative  to  immigration  after  the  termination  of  the  war 
and  when  ocean  transportation  is  re-established,  but  as  yet  these 
opinions  are  conjecture  pure  and  simple.  It  may  be  authorita- 
tively stated,  however,  that  upwards  of  1,200,000  outgoing  steer- 
age tickets  have  actually  been  sold  to  aliens  in  this  country  who 
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will  either  emigrate  in  search  of  relatives  in  the;  belligerent 
countries,  or  send  prepaid  transpoi-tation  to  th^e  people  who  will 
embark  with  large  numbers  of  immigrant  relatives  and  friends 
when  peace  is  finally  established.  A  fact  that  appears  to  be 
practically  assured,  however,  is  that  there  are  at  present  millions 
of  European  women  who  are  skilled  laborers,  and  who,  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  will  not  be  permitted  by  their  govern- 
ments to  usurp  the  occupations  of  able-bodied  men  returning  from 
the  front ;  therefore  it  is  ^afe  to  assume  that  these  women  whose 
economic  independence  has  been  established  as  never  before  in 
European  history,  will  not  be  content  to  return  to  the  domestic 
and  farm  drudgery  from  which  they  have  been  emancipated. 
Many  of  them  will  have  no  homes  or  home  ties  remaining  to  hold 
them,  all  wSl  have  the  necessary  money,  health  and  assurance 
of  a  livelihood  to  admit  them  at  our  ports  and  then  this  country 
may  have  to  face  an  industrial  situation  the  ultimate  end  of 
which  cannot  be  foreseen.  Moreover,  the  bulk  of  this  immigra- 
tion may  again  swing  the  pendulum  to  the  northern  and  English 
speaking  races. 

The  exodus  of  Italian  reservists  has  caused  a  shortage  of  labor 
that  railroads  and  contractors  have  tried  in  vain  to  fill  with  con- 
signments of  southern  negroes  and  Mexicans.  Contract  labor 
agents  have  reaped  a  harvest  and  thousands  of  positions  in  all 
the  large  industries  are  still  vacant.  Of  the  140,800  alien  reser- 
vists who  have  left  the  country  110,000  were  Italians,  20  per  cent 
of  whom  were  residents  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

DEFECTIVE  ALIENS 

Additional  care  and  improvement  in  examination  for  admis- 
sion of  defective  aliens  by  the  Federal  authorities  has  been  possible 
during  this  period  of  reduced  immigration,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  importance  of  continued  vigilance  may  be  recognized 
since  the  immigration  of  the  future  will  undoubtedly  be  replete 
with  those  whose  mental  and  physical  health  has  been  shattered 
during  the  cataclysm  now  convulsing  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
so-called  civilized  world. 

It  is  urgently  recommended  that  the  State  of  New  York  shall 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  from  Congress 
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the  reappropriation  of  the  head  tax  to  be  used  as  a  maintenance 
fund  for  which  purpose  it  was  originally  intended.  Sufficient 
funds  cannot  otherwise  become  available  to  prevent  an  additional 
burden  of  taxation  for  the  maintenance  of  this  class  of  immi* 
grants  which  will  sift  in  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

Moreover,  under  either  the  existing  act  or  the  proposed 
Burnett  bill  admission  is  refused  to: 

All  idijtB,  imbeciles,  feeble-minded  pereons,  epileptics,  insane  persons,  and 
persons  who  have  been  insane  within  five  years  previous;  persons  who  have 
had  two  or  more  attacks  of  insanity  at  any  time  previously;  paupers;  per- 
sons likely  to  become  a  public  charge;  professional  beggars;  persons  aMicted 
with  tuberculosis  or  with  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  disease;  per- 
sons not  comprehended  within  any  of  the  foregoing  excluded  classes  who  are 
found  to  be  and  are  certified  by  the  examining  surgeon  as  being  mentally  or 
physically  defective,  such  mental  or  physical  defect  being  of  a  nature  which 
may  affect  the  ability  of  such  alien  to  earn  a  living;  persons  who  have  been 
convicted  or  admit  having  committed  a  felony  or  other  crime  or  misdemeanor 
involving  moral  turpitude    *    *     *. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  apparent  that  many  persons  who  would 
perhaps  be  predisposed  to  insanity  as  a  result  of  nervous  dis- 
orders resulting  from  experiences  attributable  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  war,  will  subsequently  develop  insanity  in  the  inevitable 
reaction  that  many  of  them  will  suffer  even  though  no  previoua 
history  may  be  established  to  bar  their  admission. 

Under  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution,  Congress  alone 
has  the  power  to  admit  or  forbid  the  admission  of  foreign  imitii- 
grants  or  to  admit  them  upon  such  conditions  as  it  may  prescribe 
and  it  has  the  further  power  to  deport  aliens  who  have  not  been 
naturalized. 

The  State  can  indke  no  latv  for  the  exclusion  or  deportation  of 
aliens  although,  under  the  present  unjust  disposition  of  the  head 
tax,  the  entire  burden  of  maintenance  for  dependent  aliens,  who 
have  been  improperly  admitted  by  the  exercise  of  an  unwise  dis- 
cretionary power,  falls  upon  the  taxpayers,  and  the  State  of  New 
York  is  therefore  powerless  to  deport  except  at  its  own  expense, 
powerless  to  refuse  admission,  and  unjustly  obliged  to  maintain 
a  dependent  population  for  which  the  imposition  of  the  head 
tax  was  originally  designed  to  provide  a  maintenance  fund. 
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Attention  has  been  directed  to  this  condition  in  previous  re- 
ports of  this  Bureau  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that,  unless  drastic 
methods  are  pursued  in  the  crises  which  will  confront  our 
country  during  the  period  following  the  war,  another  generation 
will  find  this  Empire  State  burdened  with  alien  dependents  who 
wiU  outnumber  those  of  the  entire  remainder  of  the  United 
States  combined. 

Under  the  present  immigration  act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
empowered  to  make  rules  and  regulations  which  are  in  effect  as 
binding  as  the  law  itself,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  such  rules 
were  ever  intended  to  practically  nullify  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress as  they  have  done  by  diverting  the  head  tax  first  under 
subdivision  7  of  rule  22  and  later  by  the  suspension  of  that  por- 
tion and  the  insertion  of  the  clause  which  allows  no  maintenance 
charges  whatever  for  alien  public  charges  even  when  in  custody 
perking  deportation. 

In  cases  of  aliens  of  the  excluded  classes  who  have  been  both 
illegally  and  improperly  admitted  under  bond  by  the  Federal 
authorities  to  destinations  in  New  York  State,  no  attempt  is  made 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  compel  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  these  bonds,  and  consequently  since  December  31,  1913,  the 
entire  burden  of  responsibility  has  fallen  upon  this  State  when 
the  public  interest  and  the  protection  of  life  and  property  have 
d^nanded  that  they  be  finally  taken  into  custody  by  the  authori- 
ties. 

The  fund  created  by  the  head  tax  which  amounted  in  1914  to 
$10,700,000;  in  1915  to  $9,000,000,  and  in  1916  to  $9,000,000, 
(Eeports  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration)  might 
very  well  be  appropriated  pro  rata  to  the  State  of  New  York 
.for  a  maintenance  fund.  The  reports  of  the  Commissioner 
General  of  Immigration  would  appear  to  indicate  (judging  from 
the  various  recommendations  concerning  the  disposal  of  the 
fund)  that  it  has  not  been  and  is  not  being  lawfully  used  for  the 
purpose  for  which  Congress  designed  it  should  be  appropriated. 
It  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  reimburse  the  State  of  New  York  for  the 
moneys  expended  for  maintenance  of  those  defective  and  de- 
pendent aliens  who  are  no  longer  deportable  and  for  the  future 
care  of  all  such  aliens  pending  deportation. 
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Unless  proceedings  are  instituted  and  recovery  obtained  from 
this  surplus  the  taxpayers  of  New  York  will  be  confronted  by 
an  ever-increasing  financial  burden,  as  well  as  by  a  menace  to 
the  preservation  of  the  stock  that  is  to  form  the  basis  of  m^ital 
and  physical  fitness  so  desirable  in  upbuilding  the  nation.  To 
the  man,  woman  or  child  of  sound  mind  and  body  this  country 
owes  and  can  well  afford  to  bestow  necessary  education  and  still 
remain  his  debtor.  The  cost  of  maintenance  of  one  dependent 
per  annum,  as  publidied  in  reports  of  various  charitable  institu- 
tions, almost  equals  the  amount  of  annual  salary  now  received 
by  many  school  teachers  in  country  districts  of  the  State. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  for 
the  year  1916  discloses  an  alarming  increase  in  the  number  of 
excluded  classes  now  arriving  at  our  ports.  With  a  normal  in- 
crease in  arrivals  the  present  law  and  staff  would  be  unable  to 
cope.  The  proportion  of  certificates  for  insanity  during  the  past 
year  have  been  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  Department  of 
Immigration.  The  "  intensive  method  "  of  examination  which 
is  only  possible  during  the  present  practical  cessation  of  immi- 
gration could  not  he  continued  in  ordinary  times  except  with  a 
vastly  increased  staff  of  examining  physicians.  What  folly  to 
base  an  "  examination  "  for  mental  and  physical  defects  on  the 
cursory  glance  bestowed  on  a  rapidly  passing  line  such  as  has 
heretofore  been  the  only  method  pursued ! 

MEDICAL  SWINDLERS 

During  the  year  one  Henry  J.  Schireson  who  had  served  six 
months  in  the  penitentiary  in  this  State  was  released.  He  imme- 
diately  opened  an  office  in  Utica  under  the  name  of  Doctor 
Fanning  and,  with  his  female  confederate,  proceeded  to  advertise, 
and  distribute  the  old  familiar  type  of  circular.  He  succeeded 
in  swindling  the  immigrant  population  of  Oneida  county  of 
about  $36,000  in  about  six  weeks.  At  the  same  time  he  had 
opened  an  office  in  Schenectady  and  accumulated  about  $14,000. 
He  was  indicted  for  grand  larceny  in  Utica  and  escaped;  his 
assistant,  Doctor  Fanning,  who  was  employed  at  a  salary  of  $25 
per  week  as  the  dupe  of  this  criminal,  is  now  serving  a  term  on  an 
indeterminate  sentence  of  from  five  to  ten  years  in  the  Auburn 
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state  prison.  The  record  of  Schireson  appears  in  the  previous 
report  of  this  Bureau  but  his  reappearance  in  highly  populated 
immigrant  sections  of  the  country  is  to  be  expected  as  long  as  he 
remaiS  at  large.  He  has  been  termed  a  da^xous  crimfnal  by 
the  authorities  of  various  other  states  and  is  a  serious  menace  to  the 
community,  since  he  not  only  swindles  these  ignorant  people  of 
their  entire  savings,  through  appeals  to  their  sense  of  self-preserva- 
tion, but  operates  to  the  detriment  of  life  and  health  by  his 
unscrupulous  deception,  errors  of  diagnosis,  and  improper  treat- 
ment. 

Many  of  the  advertising  quacks  who  were  released  either  on 
suspended  sentences  or  fines  are  again  conducting  their  illegal 
trajBS.c  in  this  city,  and  it  is  difficult  to  convict  them  under  the 
present  statute  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  through  the  constant 
vigilance  of  the  county  medical  society  in  co-operation  with  our 
own  investigations,  they  may  be  eventually  stamped  out  in  this 
State.  One  of  these  offices  operating  in  the  name  of  "  Doctor 
Hannen"  but  in  charge  of  a  miin  named  Noack,  recently 
demanded  and  received  $130  as  a  first  payment  for  a  guaranteed 
"  cure."  This  "  doctor  "  was  one  of  those  who  had  received  a 
suspended  sentence  when  convicted  in  1915,  and  this  Bureau  was 
obliged  to  determine  whether  the  poor  immigrant  should  lose  his 
money  or  proceed  to  again  prosecute  Noack.  A  demand  was 
made  for  the  immediate  return  of  the  money  and  Noack  accom- 
panied by  two  attorneys  appeared  at  this  office.  The  next  day  a 
check  was  received  for  the  entire  amount.  The  Hannen  office  is 
financed  by  one  Williams,  whose  practices  are  identical  with 
those  of  Schireson.  His  offices  are  replete  with  "  case  makers  " 
and  ^^  case  takers  "  and  as  long  as  he  is  at  large  the  unsuspecting 
foreigner  will  continue  to  add  thousands  of  dollars  per  month  to 
his  income.  A  former  employee  of  Schireson  has  stated  that  his 
receipts  from  the  office  at  42nd  street  and  Madison  avenue 
amounted  to  $1,200  per  day. 

NOTARIES  PUBLIC  —  LAWYERS 

Taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  in  practically  all  European 
cotmtries  a  notary  is  in  effect  a  lawyer,  the  abuses  described  in 
preceding  reports  of  this  Bureau  continue  to  flourish.     In  May, 
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1915,  this  Bureau  co-operating  with  the  New  York  County  Law- 
yers' Association  caused  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  15  persons 
who  were  advertising  and  acting  as  lawyers  and  who,  in  prac- 
ticaEy  every  case,  were  charging  their  victims  inequitable  fees  in 
addition  to  causing  loss  and  distress.  In  one  instance  in  the 
course  of  the  investigation,  a  bill  of  sale  was  executed  for  a  cigar 
stand  in  the  building  at  95  Madison  avenue  on  four  different  occa- 
sions, thus  selling  the  same  property  four  different  times  and  in 
no  case  inquiring  concerning  the  owners  or  purchaser  of  the  prop- 
erty or  particulars  of  the  transaction.  Convictions  were  obtained 
in  the  entire  15  cases  as  follows: 

Defendant  Sentence 

1.  Jan  H.   Radziwill 30  days  City  Prison 

(Thomas  Ackerman) 

2.  Harry  Cantor  Fine  $200,  or  60  days  City  Prison 

3.  Morris  Asofsky Fine  150,  or  20  days  City  Prison 

4.  Joseph   Klein Fine  160,  or  30  days  City  Prison 

5.  Carmelo  Amoruso Fine  100,  or  20  days  City  Prison 

6.  Hyman    Wladover Fine  100,  or  30  days  City  Prison 

7.  Femand  E.  Guislin Fine  60,  or  10  days  City  Prison 

8.  Morris   Bleetstein Fine  100,  or  10  days  City  Prison 

9.  Joseph    Lavitt Fine  150,  or  30  days  City  Prison 

10.  Harry    Tanzer Fine    150,  or  20  days  City  Prison 

11.  Hyman   Bursky Fine     100,  or  20  days  City  Prison 

12.  Pasquale    Viggiano Fine     100,  or  20  days  City  Prison 

13.  Aaron  H.  Jaflfe Fine     160,  or  20  days  City  Prison 

14.  Elias    Sprung Fine     100,  or  30  days  City  Prison 

15.  Felix    Kunsler Sentence  suspended 

> 

The  classification  of  "  Lawyers  "  in  this  report  includes  com- 
plaints against  duly  admitted  attomeys-at-law,  and  also  petraons 
practicing  law  in  violation  of  sections  270-270a  of  the  Penal 
Code  who  are  usually  notaries  public.  The  complaints  against 
attomeys-at-law  are  in  the  nature  of  requests  by  complainants  to 
ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  claims  in  the  hands  of  a  lawyer, 
together  with  a  few  complaints  involving  unprofessional  conduct, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau,  on  the  part  of  an  attomey-at-law. 
Cases  of  unprofessional  conduct  are  referred  to  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion for  investigation. 

Persons  who  are  charged  with  violation  of  sections  270-270a 
of  the  Penal  Code,  may  be  described  generally  as  follows : 
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Investigations  disclose  the  fact  that  a  number  of  periious,  not 
admitted  to  the  practice  of  law,  are  holding  themselves  out  to  tlie 
public  at  large  and  particularly  to  immigrants  as  lawyers.  They 
accept  cases,  charge  fees,  etc.  Investigations  further  disclose  the 
fact  that  generally  notaries  public,  by  means  of  misleading  signs 
and  advertising  schemes,  are  the  offenders.  The  method  of  adver- 
tising is  generally  accomplished  by  resorting  to  signs  on  the  prem- 
ises where  the  office  was  located.  The  signs  in  general  were  as 
follows : 


It  has  been  mentioned  here  that  the  word  "  Notar "  has 
great  significance  to  the  immigrant  or  alien  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  a  "  Notar  "  in  Europe  is  a  practicing  attorney,  and  there- 
fore the  notaries  have  usually  in  large  lettering  on  their  win- 
dows or  upon  signs  on  the  premises  the  word  "  Notar  "  presum- 
ably meaning  notary  public,  but  in  fact  having  greater  significance 
as  before  mentioned.  In  some  instances  he  does  not  openly  claim 
to  be  a  lawyer,  but  advertises  "  law  office  "  which  is  apparently 
within  the  law,  for  he  may  at  times  claim  to  have  some  duly 
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admitted  attorney  sharing  the  office  with  him.  However,  actual 
investigations  disclose  the  fact  that  the  notaries  public  accept 
cases,  give  legal  advice,  appear  in  court,  charge  fees,  and  in  short 
practice  law  in  violation  of  sections  270-270a. 

MONEY  TRANSMISSION 

The  classifications  "  banks  "  and  "  money  transmissions  *'  may 
both  be  explained  as  private  bankers,  express  companies,  steam- 
ship lines  or  agents  of  express  companies  and  steamship  lines 
accepting  money  for  transmission  abroad.  With  the  present 
chaotic  conditions  in  international  affairs  a  great  avenue  tor 
fraud  and  exploitation  has  been  opened  and  still  is  open  to  those 
engaged  in  the  business  of  forwarding  money.  The  complaints  on 
file  in  this  office  are  to  the  effect  that  money  (ranging  from  $5 
to  $200),  given  to  a  private  banker  or  agent  for  transmission  to  a 
relative  or  friend  has  not  been  received  by  the  addressee,  althou^ 
from  four  months  to*  two  years  has  elapsed  since  the  money  waa 
deposited  for  transmission.  It  may  be  stated  at  this  time  that 
there  are  other  means  of  fraud  and  exploitation  in  the  business 
such  as  agents  of  express  companies  who  issue  their  own  receipts 
and  fail  to  transmit  the  money  to  the  general  agents,  thereby 
taking  advantage  of  changes  in  rates  of  exchange,  etc.  Investiga- 
tion of  the  books  and  records  of  one  agency  or  bank  discloses  no 
entry  except  the  date  the  money  was  received  for  transmission, 
and  a  date  which  is  purported  to  be  the  time  the  money  was  trans- 
mitted. Proof  of  proper  delivery  is  practically  impossible  at  this 
time  by  reason  of  conditions  abroad  and  the  interruption  of  com- 
munication with  European  countries.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
in  all  cases  of  complaints  concerning  money  transmissions,  to 
delay  actual  investigation  until  such  time  as  commimication  with 
Europe  may  be  re-established.  Money  for  transmission  given  to 
private  bankers  and  express  companies,  etc.,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  which  has  not  been  received  is,  in  most  cases,  impos- 
sible to  trace.  The  harvest  that  unscrupulous  bankers,  agents, 
etc.,  can  reap  and  then  have  sufficient  time  to  deliberately  pack 
their  belongings  and  disappear  with  the  savings  of  thousands  of 
poor  families  is  inconceivable. 
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The  method  of  transmitting  money  abroad  should  at  once  be 
changed.  A  city,  state  or  federal  department  should  be  desig- 
nated as  a  clearing  house  for  all  transactions.  Ko  revolutionary 
changes  are  necessary.  It  may  be  arranged  that  all  money 
accepted  by  the  private  bankers,  express  companies,  agents  of 
express  companies  and  steamship  lines,  and  all  persons,  firms, 
etc.,  empowered  to  accept  money  for  transmission,  should  be 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  some  specially  appointed 
State  Bureau  or  State  Department,  and  no  transmissions  should 
be  made  except  under  the  supervision  of  said  Bureau  or  Depart- 
ment. Since  the  bulk  of  the  money  transmitted  abroad  is  from 
immigrants  or  aliens  in  the  United  States,  it  may  be  suggested 
that  in  the  State  of  New  York  the  Bureau  of  Industries  and 
Immigration  might  very  well  be  the  centralized  office  or  clearing 
house  for  such  money  transmissions,  acting  in  the  same  capacity 
as  the  postal  savings  division  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

RAILROAD   AND   STEAMSHIP    TRANSPORTATION 

During  the  year,  298,826  immigrants  were  admitted  to  the 
country  of  which  79,968  declared  New  York  to  be  their  intended 
future  residence.  Therefore,  steamship  arrivals  and  the  conse- 
(juent  volume  of  prepaid  railroad  transportation  both  first  and 
mixed  class  was  reduced  to  a  minimum  since  only  54,500  second 
cabin  passengers  arrived  at  this  port  in  1916.  During  the  year 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  Trunk  Line  Association  and  the 
representatives  of  the  railroad  committee  of  the  various  steamship 
lines,  a  series  of  conferences  with  the  State  Industrial  Commis- 
sion were  arranged  and  an  agreement  effected  which  has  vastly 
improved  conditions  on  the  docks  and  abolished  th^  entire  sale 
of  prepaid  third  class  orders  to  second  class  passengers.  The 
system  of  routing  passengers  by  railroads  instead  of  by  trains 
still  exists  and  entails  much  hardship  to  passengers  who  are  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  arrive  via  a  steamship  that  i?  assigned  to  an 
inferior  line.  At  the  expiration  of  the  war  or  when  traffic  again 
approaches  in  normal  proportions  the  abolition  of  this  practice 
should  be  again  agitated. 
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COMMXmiTY  SURVEYS 

At  various  times  during  the  years  1914,  1915  and  1916,  com- 
munity surveys  investigating  immigrant  living  and  labor  condi- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  locations  comprising  the  36  towns  of 
Dimkirk,  Jamestown,  Amsterdam,  Little  Falls,  Johnstown, 
Gloversville,  Massena,  Buffalo,  Olean,  Salamanca,  Frankfort^ 
Herkimer,  Ilion,  Auburn,  Binghamton,  Charlotte,  Coming, 
Elmira,  Fulton,  Geneva,  Lackawanna,  Lancaster,  Depew,  Lock- 
port,  New  Hartford,  New  York  Mills,  Niagara  Falls,  Tonawanda, 
North  Tonawanda,  Oswego,  Rochester,  Solvay,  Suspension  Bridge, 
Syracuse,  Utica,  Eome. 

This  activity  has  developed  an  extraordinary  amount  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  problems  of  immigration  and  the  immigrant 
as  he  affects  the  social,  economic  and  industrial  welfare  of  the 
State.  Gradually  as  the  adjustment  of  the  work  of  our  exceed- 
ingly small  staff  permits  we  will  become  familiar  with  conditions 
existing  in  every  immigrant  community  in  the  State  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  industrial  and  social  situation  is  affected 
thereby. 

PUBLIC  POSTERS 

The  last  annual  report  of  this  Bureau  enumerated  many  evils 
of  the  present  inadequate  regulation  of  licensed  runners  and  por- 
ters in  this  city.  These  conditions  continue  to  exist  and  the  city 
authorities  admit  their  inability  to  further  regulate  the  activities 
of  these  persons  under  the  present  ordinance.  It  is  therefore 
recommended  that  the  Labor  Law  be  amended  to  license  all  public 
porters  or  guides  and  to  supervise  their  activities  as  outlined  in 
the  special  report  on  proposed  legislation  previously  submitted  for 
your  consideration. 

GENERAL  SURVEY 

Complaints:  One  thousand  and  forty-four  complaints  were 
received  and  subdivided  under  26  classifications.  Of  these,  611 
involved  complaints  on  wage  claims,  34  steamship  ticket  agencies, 
11  lodging  house  violations,  4Y  bogus  lawyers,  43  frauds,  71 
employment  agencies,  69  banks  and  158  miscellaneous  complaints, 
comprising  163  violations  of  13  sections  of  State,  Federal 
and  Penal  Laws  as  follows:  25  violations  of  the  Building 
Law,   Article  IV;    1   of  the  Postal  Law,   section  970;   10  of 
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the  Employment  Agency  Law;  11  of  the  Judiciary  Law;  20  of 
the  Penal  Law,  sections'  270  and  1820a;  32  of  the  Lodging  Place 
Law;  1  of  the  Insurance  Law,  article  VII,  and  63  of  the  Labor 
Law,  article  II. 

In  914  cases,  complainant  and  respondent  both  resided  within 
New  York  State;  125  involved  one  party  residing  in  New  York 
State  and  one  in  another  State ;  2  involved  both  parties  in  the  same 
State  outside  of  New  York;  and  3  both  parties  residing  inter- 
state outside  of  New  York  State.  Seven  hundred  and  tvventv 
cases  under  23  classifications  were  amicably  settled,  of  which  438 
involved  wage  claims,  30  steamship  ticket  agents,  23  lawyers,  28 
frauds,  45  agencies,  34  banks  and  122  miscellaneous  actions. 

Pvhlic  Authorities:  Seventy-nine  cases  were  referred  to  public 
authorities.  Municipal,  State  and  Federal,  including  other  divi- 
sions of  this  Commission. 

Private  Organizatiorus:  One  hundred  and  ten  cases  were 
referred  to  private  agencies  and  72  cases  subdivided  under  13 
classifications  are  still  pending. 

Money  Settlements  to  the  amount  of  $66,022.11  were  amicably 
effected,  of  which  $4,657.43  were  wages;  $445.25  steamship 
ticket  claims;  $30.91  claims  against  lawyers;  $1  interpreters; 
$30.70  insurance;  $48.15  frauds;  $717.35  banks,  and  $91.32 
miscellaneous  claims.  Correspondence:  Included  3,013  letters. 
Office  conferences:  795.  Miscellaneous  actions:  587.  Advice  and 
information:  942  requests  for  advice  and  information  were 
received  of  which  498  were  verbal  and  were  referred  to  18  public 
authorities  and  91  private  agencies  for  assistance.  Four  hundred 
and  forty-four  were  written,  of  which  84  were  referred  to  22 
municipal,  state  and  federal  authorities  and  21  to  5  private  agen- 
cies for  disposition.  The  written  requests  were  received  from  37 
States,  and  were  practically  all  in  foreign  languages. 

Inspections,  Investigations  and  Visits  totalled  5,367  under  13 
classifications,  an  average  596.33  per  month,  with  8  investigators 
in  addition  to  office  conferences,  complaints,  reports,  etc. 

Lodging  Houses:  A  total  of  760  inspections  of  immigrant 
lodging  houses  were  made,  of  which  185  were  in  Buffalo  and 
vicinity  and  575  in  New  York  and  its  suburbs.  One  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-eight  rate  cards  were  issued.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  licenses  were  issued  and  $1,145  collected  in 
fees.  The  exodus  of  reservists  has  caused  many  lodging  houses  to 
discontinue  business. 
8 
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Custom  House  Passes,  expressmen,  hackmen  and  public  por- 
ters' licenses  were  submitted  by  the  respective  departments  having 
jurisdiction  to  regulate  the  activities  of  these  classes  of  persons 
who  are  licensed  to  solicit  the  patronage  of  the  traveling  public, 
as  well  as  arriving  immigrants  and  were  approved  to  the  number 
of  1,238. 

To  those  departments,  organizations,  employers  and  individuals 
who  have  so  generously  co-operated  in  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
during  the  past  year  our  obligations  are  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Marian  K.  Clark, 

Chief  Investigator. 

comparative  summary  of  work 

1911         1012        1913         1914         1915       1916* 

Complaints  received 516      1,112      2.121      3,482      2.071       1.044 

Advice  and  information 651  380  798      2,571      2.244  942 

Total 1.066      1,492      2,919      6.053      4.315      1.986 


Inspections 1,588      1,821       1.779  t3.522  5.043  3,749 

Thereof :  Labor  campe 272          238          185  t689  824  t 

Lodging  places 40          616          448  tl.l30  1.424  760 

Other 1.276          967      1.146  tl.703  2.795  2,989 

Re-inspections §          501          289  }  325  146 

Investigations 749          844      1.838  3.029  2.160  1.472 

Total  investigations  and  inspections. . .  2,337      3,166      3,906  6,551  7,528  5,367 

General  activities: 

Correspondence ill  11.902  5,828  3.013 

Office  conferences Ill  1.539  1,081  795 

Miscellaneous  actions §              I              f  864  651  S87 


*  Thli»  fiscal  year  consists  of  nine  months,  October  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916. 
t  Inclusive  of  re-inspections. 

t  All  labor  camp  inspections  in  1916  were  made  after  Jime  30,  1916.  i.  e.,  after  the  ternunataon 
of  the  fiscal  year. 
I  Data  not  available. 
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COMPLAINTS 


RECsn'SD 


SuBjicr 


Thereof 
involving 
violation 
ToUl         of  Uw 


Settled 

by 
Bureau 


Aecidente. 
Aeeault. . . 


Banks 

Benevolent  Bocieties 

Deportation 

Disorderly  houses 

Domestic  relations 

Employment  agencies. . . . 

£zpressmen 

Extortion 

Frauds 

Haekmen 

Insurance 

Interpreters 

Labor  camps 

Larceny 

^Lawyers 

Loans.. 

Lodging  place  violations. . 

Lost  articles 

Lost  immigrants 

Notaries 

Steamship  ticket  agencies. 

Wages 

XlisceUaneous 


Total 


6 
1 
6 

69 
4 
2 
5 
7 

71 
1 
3 

43 
2 
7 
1 
2 
5 

47 
7 

11 
5 
1 
3 

34 
611 

00 


1,044 


26 


10 


29 


11 


2 
21 
63 


163 


*  This  classification  refers  to: 

(a)  Persons  practicing  law  in  violation  of  sections  270-271  of  the  Penal  Code. 

(b)  Charges  of  unprofessional  conduct  on  the  part  of  lawyers. 

(c)  Requests  to  ascertain  disposition  of  cases  in  hands  of  lawyers. 


3 


34 


1 
3 

4 
45 


3 

28 
2 
6 
1 
1 
5 

23 
5 
9 
5 
1 
3 

30 
438 

66 


720 
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complaint  cases  involving  violation  of  law 

Number 
Bulks:  SuBjsoT  and  Law  of  caaea 

Banking  Law,  Article  IV 25 

'  Postal  Law,  section  970 1 

Employment  agenciee: 

Laws  1910,  chapter  514 1 

Laws  1910,  chapter  700 0 

Lawyers: 

wft  Judiciary  Law,  chapter  468 11 

^     Penal  Law,  section  270 18 

Lodging  places: 

Laws  1910,  chapter  548 11 

Notaries: 

^       Penal  Law,  section  l820-a 2 

Steamship  ticket  agenciee: 

Laws  1911,  chapter  415 10 

J^      Laws  1911,  chapter  578 9 

Laws  1911,  section  1563 2 

Insurance: 

Insurance  Law,  Article  VII 1 

Wages: 

Labor  Law,  Article  II 63 

Total 163 


GEOGRAPHICAL  SOUBCE  OF  COMPLAINTS 

Noras 

1  =  Both  parties  residing  within  the  boundaries  of  New  York  State. 

2  =3  One  party  residing  within  New  York  State  and  the  other  without  the  State. 

3  =s  Both  parties  residing  in  the  same  state,  outside  of  New  York  State. 

4  =  Both  parties  residing  interstate  —  outside  of  New  York  State. 

Sour ex 

r 

SuBJXcr 

Accidents 

Assault 

Baggage 

Banks 

Benevolent  sodetios 

Deportation 

Disorderly  houses 

Domestic  relations 

Employment  agencies 

Expressmen 

Extortion 

Frauds 

Hackmen 

Insurance 

Interpreters 

Labor  campe 

Larceny 

Lawyers 

Loans 

Lodging  place  violations 

Lo«t  articles 

Lost  immigrants 

Notaries 

Steamship  ticket  agencies 

Wagai 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Total 

4 

2     . 

6 

1     . 

I 

5 

1     . 

8 

58 

11     . 

89 

3 

1     . 

4 

1 

1 

2 

5 

7 

5 

2 

5 

70 

1 
1 

71 

1 

3 

3 

32 

11 

43 

2 

2 

5 

2 

7 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

I 

5 

45 

1 

1 

47 

5 

2 

7 

11 

11 

5 

1 

3 

1 

3     . 

3 

32 

1 

.1 

34 

539 

71 

1 

611 

73 

16 

I 

90 

914 

125 

2 

3 

1.044 
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REQUESTS  FOR  ADVICE  AND  INFORMATION 

Subject  Verbal 

Accidents 97 

Agricultural  opportuoities 

Anftuh 2 

BagflBge 5 

Bankruptcy 1 

Banks 3 

Breach  of  contract 6 

Deportation 3 

Domestic  relations 8 

Employment 48 

Emplosrment  agencies 24 

Federal  immigration  acts 3 

Foreign  affairs 7 

Frauds 

Information  re  oases  in  hands  of  other  agencies 26 

Insurance 6 

Labor  camps 

Larceny 6 

Lawyers 7 

Legal  advice 69 

Loans 5 

Lost  articles 

Lost  immigrants 

Naturalisation 18 

Notaries 

Partnership 2 

Prisoners  of  war 

Real  estate 7 

Relief  a^d  assistance 7 

Steamship  tickets 3 

Stocks 2 

Translations 2 

Transmission 8 

Wages 83 

Miscellaneous 40 


498 


Written 

Total 

27 

124 

1 

1 

2 

5 

2 

3 

14 

17 

6 

5 

8 

6 

14 

25 

73 

7 

31 

6 

9 

3 

10 

30 

30 

11 

37 

9 

15 

1 

1 

6 

19 

26 

21 

90 

5 

10 

18 

18 

4 

4 

50 

68 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

2 

34 

41 

1 

8 

7 

10 

6 

8 

2 

29 

87 

41 

124 

57 

97 

*444 

942 

*  Of  these,  245  were  from  places  outmde  of  New  York  State. 


INSPECTIONS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 
SuBjscr  Number 

Chinese  laundries 518 

Collection  agencies 4 

Docks,  ferries  and  terminals 438 

Employment  agoioies 1 ,073 

Immigrant  homes 296 

Immigrant  lodging  places 760 

Medical 54 

Miscellaneous 151 

Mcmey  transmission 78 

Porters 177 

Rimners 33 

Steamship  ticket  agencies 168 

Cases  —  investigations 1 ,095 

Lodging  place  violations 16 

Information  and  advice 159 

Visits 146 

Cases  —  Buffalo 202 

Totals 6.367 
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MATTERS  REFERRED  TO  OTHER  AQENCIB8 


RsQuatn  iob  Aoticb 

AMD  iMVOBMATIOir 

Com-  * *  .^ 

plaints      VerlNa       Written 


American  Federation  of  Labor 

AmericanisatioB  Committee 

Bonded  attomesrs 

Canadian  Government 

Children's  Aid  Society 

City  Court 

Commissioners  of  Labor 

Commissioner  of  Licenses 

Consuls: 

Austria*Huncary 

France 

Great  Britain 

lUly 

Corporation  Counsel 

Department  of  Charities 

District  Attorney 

Domestic  Relations  Court 

Governors 

Industrial  Commissions 

Legal  Aid  Societies 

New  York  County  Lawyers*  Association. . 

New  York  County  Medical  Society 

Police  Department 

Private  attorneys 

Receiver  in  bankniptcy . . .  ^. 

New  York  State: 

Banldng  Department 

Emidoyment  Bureau 

Factory  Inspection,  Bureau  of 

Highway  Department 

Industrial  Commission 

Insurance  Department 

Workmen's  Compensation,  Bureau  of , 

Superintendent  of  the  Poor 

Surrogate's  Court 

United  States: 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Department  of  Labor 

Immigration  Authorities 

Naturalisation  Bureau 

Navy  Department 

Poet  Office  Department 

Widows'  Pension  Bureau 


1 
43 


80 

21 

1 

1 

3 


25 


2 


1 

4 


6 
16 


1 
3 
1 

7 
1 
1 


70 


4 
16 


46 
1 
3 


78 


12 
2 


1 
5 
2 
1 


9 

4 

2 
1 


4 
1 
I 
1 
9 


4 
5 
1 

3 
10 


8 
1 
1 


6 
10 


2 
6 


Total 

1 
I 

14 
2 
1 

7 

9 

63 

8 
I 
1 
8 
1 
7 
6 
2 
1 
I 
159 

21 
1 
9 

24 
1 

28 
56 
I 
3 
2 
2 
86 
1 
1 

2 

6 
24 

2 

2 
10 

1 


189 


282 


105 


576 
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LICENSING  OF  LODGING  HOUSES 

Fiscal  Ybab 

1916*  1915            1914 

Lioeosea  issued 135  202              232 

Fees  coUected $1,146  $1,725        $2,500 

Inspections  of: 

lioensed  houses 499  851              487 

Exempt  houses 224  502              507 

Other 37  71              136 

Total 760  1,424          1,130 

lUte  cards  issued 1.938  2.822          1.680 


*  This  fiscal  year  consists  of  nine  months.  October  1,  1915.  to  June  30.  1916. 


CASES 

SUBJXCT 

Accidents 

Bacgace 

Banks 

Benevolent  societies 

Deportation 

DisMderly  houses 

Domestic  relations 

Emplosrment  agencies 

Extortion 

Frauds 

Hackmen 

Insurance 

Interpreters 

Labor  camps 

Larceny 

l4iW7ers 

Loans 

Lodging  place  violations 

Lost  articles 

Lost  immigrants 

Notaries 

Steamship  ticket  agencies 

Wages 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


Closed 

Pending 

Total 

3 

1 

4 

4 

1 

5 

34 

7 

41 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

4 

1 

5 

45 

1 

46 

3 

3 

28 

10 

38 

2 

2 

6 

6 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

23 

3 

26 

5 

5 

9 

2 

11 

5 

5 

1 

1 

3 

3 

30 

3 

33 

438 

28 

466 

66 

11 

77 

720 


72 


792 


LICENSES  APPROVED 
Subject 

Custom  bouse  passes 

Ejq;>res8men 

Hackmen 

Porters 

Runners 

Total 


Number 

20 

24 

938 

181 

75 

1.238 
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MONEY  settlements 

Subject  Amoont 

Banks J717  35 

fVauds 48  15 

Insurance 80  70 

Int«riveten 1  00 

lAwyeiB 30  01 

MiaoenaneouB 01  32 

Steamship  ticket  agencies 445  25 

Wages 4.657  43 

Total $6,022  11 


Part  VIII 
REPORT  OF  BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIAL  CODE 

[2SS] 


REPORT  OF  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONERS 

(In  Charge  of  Bubeau  of  Industrial  Code) 

To  the  hidustrial  Commission: 

Herewith  is  submitted  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Code  for  the  nine  months  ending  June  30,  1916.  I>uring  this 
period  the  Bureau  has  been  principally  engaged  in  the  considera- 
tion of  applications  for  the  acceptance  of  fire  escapes  as  required 
means  of  exit,  and  of  appeals  for  exemption  from  the  require- 
ments to  enclose  interior  stairways  in  partitions  of  fire-resisting 
material.  Other  appeals  considered  at  this  time  were  for  exemp- 
tion from  the  requirements  to  extend  interior  stairway  to  the  roof, 
provide  fireproof  passageway  to  the  street,  provide  self-closing 
gates  on  elevator  openings^  and  to  construct  doors  to  open 
outwardly,  etc. 

This  work  consists  of  a  careful  review  of  all  papers  in  the  case, 
including  the  original  application  of  appeal,  survey  of  the  prem- 
ises, inspector's  report,  special  report  if  there  be  one,  and  all  data 
available,  after  which  a  decision  is  rendered  and  report  of  such 
decision  is  made  to  the  entire  Commission.  These  reports  are 
made  at  the  close  of  each  calendar  month,  each  Deputy  Conmiis- 
sioner  making  a  separate  report  of  the  case  handled.  The  action 
of  the  Deputy  is  invariably  approved  by  the  Commission.  In 
connection  with  the  consideration  of  these  cases,  647  special 
inspections  were  made  by  the  Deputy  Commissioners  and 
employees  of  this  Bureau. 

Because  of  the  large  nuniber  of  petitions  under  section  52a  of 
the  Labor  Law,  for  variation  from  the  requirements  of  the  law  or 
the  industrial  code,  or  for  review  of  orders,  which  we  were  receiv- 
ing at  this  time,  and  because  of  the  work  incidental  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Industrial  Code  rules,  the  consideration  of  applications 
and  appeals  as  outlined  above  was  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of 
Inspection  on  March  3,  1916. 

The  Bureau,  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  consid- 
ered 296  petitions  for  variation,  and  224  petitions  for  review  of 
orders.  A  public  hearing  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  52-a  of  the  Labor  Law  was  held  in  each  case,  making  a 
total  of  520  such  cases,  which  were  the  subject  of  public  hearing. 
In  each  case  all  data  submitted  were  considered  and  a  resolution 
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setting  forth  the  reconimendation  of  the  Bureau  was  prepared  and 
transmitted  to  the  Commission. 

The  work  of  extending  the  Industrial  Code  has  not  advanced 
as  rapidly  as  we  had  desired,  due  partly  to  the  vast  amount  of 
other  work  which  has  since  been  transferred  to  other  Bureaus. 
However,  the  Bureau  prepared  data  necessary  for  the  adoption  of 
one  rule  and  the  amendment  of  three  rules,  one  of  which  is  a 
complete  specification  for  the  construction  of  and  the  installation 
of  interior  fire  alarm  signal  system.  Twenty-one  public  hearingn 
were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  this  rule  and  the 
amendments  were  adopted  by  the  Commission  and  now  form  part 
of  the  Industrial  Code. 

Sixty-nine  applications  for  approval  of  material  and  devices 
were  received  and  acted  upon.  These  include  such  material  as 
fire  doors,  fireproof  windows,  fire  alarm  signal  apparatus,  and 
mechanical  and  electrical  devices.  Applicants  for  the  approval 
of  fireproof  and  fire-resisting  material  are  required  to  submit  fuU 
and  complete  report  of  the  fire  and  water  tests  as  required  by  the 
rules  of  the  Industrial  Code.  When  tests  are  conducted  in  labora- 
tories located  in  or  near  New  York  City,  the  tests  are  witnessed  by 
the  Deputy  Commissioners  or  their  representatives,  x\pplicants 
for  the  approval  of  mechanical  or  electrical  devices  are  required  to 
submit  a  sample  of  the  device  or  a  working  model,  together  with 
full  descriptive  matter.  Whenever  possible,  a  field  test  of  the 
device  is  made  and  investigated  under  actual  working  conditions. 
In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  state  that  when  it  is  brought 
to  our  attention  that  any  material,  which  is  subject  to  approval, 
has  failed  in  actual  practice,  although  not  in  a  building  subject  to 
inspection  by  the  Industrial  Commission,  a  personal  investigation 
is  made,  if  the  same  is  possible ;  if  not,  full  data  is  gathered  from 
every  source  available.  The  Deputy  Commissioners  personally 
investigated  many  fires  and  fatal  accidents. 

This  Bureau  is  now,  at  the  close  of  this  period,  about  to  take  up 
the  work  of  formulating  additional  industrial  code  rules,  and  has 
recommended  that  advisory  committees  be  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  52a  of  the  Labor  Law,  and  to  assist 
in  the  formulation  of  rules  covering  the  following  subjects: 
Mines  and  Quarries,  Width  of  Aisles  in  Factories,  Safeguarding 
Dangerous  Machinery,  Artificial  Light,  Dangerous  Trades  and 
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Wood  Alcohol,  and  Boilers;  these  committees  to  be  composed  of 
representatives  of  employers,  employees  and  experts  in  the  various 
interests  and  industries  affected.  We  have  also  recommended  that 
the  experts  employed  by  the  Commission  be  assigned  to  assist  in 
this  work. 

We  recommend  that  the  Commission  seek  an  appropriation 
from  which  may  be  paid  the  necessary  traveling  expenses  of  the 
members  of  the  advisory  committees.  We  have  learned  from  the 
experience  of  the  Industrial  Board  that  it  is  difficult  to  always 
have  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  advisory  committees  repre- 
sentatives of  employees.  Their  absence  is  due  mainly  to  a  lack 
of  funds  and  we  strongly  urge  the  appropriation  recommended. 

The  staff  of  the  Bureau  has  been  as  follows :  During  the  entire 
period,  two  Deputy  Commissioners,  one  Fire  Prevention  Engi- 
neer, two  Stenographers;  from  September  1,  1915,  to  March  81, 
1916, —  one  Supervising  Inspector;  from  January  7,  1916,  to 
March    7,  1916,  two  Factory  Inspectors. 

A  summary  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  follows. 

RlOHABD  J.   CULLEN, 

Thomas  C.  Eippeb, 

Depity  Commissioners. 

HEARINGS  HELD 

On  Petition  for  Variation 296 

Granted 193 

Denied 60 

No  notion  neeeeeary 43 

Total 296 

On  Petition  for  Review  of  Orders 224 

Affecting  exits: 

Denied 40 

Granted 8 

No  action  necessary 14 

Affecting  fire  alarm  signal  system: 

Denied 106 

No  action  necessary 41 

Granted 16 

Total 224 

Industrial  Code  Rules 21 

Rules  adopted  (one) 5 

Rules  amended  (tkree) 16 

Total 21 

Total 641 
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applications  for 

The  acceptance  of  fire  escapes  as  second  means  of  exit  in  building  over  five  stories  in 
height: 

Approved 

Denied 

Total 

Exemption  from  the  requirement  to  enclose  interior  stairways  in  partitions  of  fire-remsting 
material  in  buildings  not  over  six  stories  in  height: 

Approved 

Denied / 

ToUl 

Exemption  from  the  requirement  to  extend  interior  stairway  to  roof: 

Approved 

Denied 

Total 

Exemption  from  the  requirement  to  provide  self-closing  gates  at  elevator  openings: 

Approved 

Denied 

ToUl 

Exemption  from  the  requirement  to  provide  doors  at  elevator  openings: 

Approved 

Denied 

Total 

Exemption  from  the  reqidrement  to  screen  exterior  stiUrways: 

Approved 

Denied 

Total 

Exemption  from  the  requirement  to  maintain  unobstructed  exits: 

Approved • . . 

Denied 

Total 

Exemption  from  the  requirement  to  arrange  doors  to  open  outwardly: 

Approved 

Denied 

Total 

Exemption  from  the  requirement  to  make  exit  doors  self-doBing: 

Approved 

Denied 

Total 

Exemption  from  the  requirement  to  install  fireproof  doors  in  stairway  enclosures: 

Approved 

Denied 

Total 


148 
94 


242 


87 
52 


139 


52 

9 


61 


1 
3 


1 
1 


1 

4 
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Exemption  from  the  requirement  to  provide  fireproof  pBsaageway  to  street: 

Approved 2 

Denied 1 

Total 3 

MATERLA.L  APPROVED 

Meohanical,  eleotrioal  and  automatio  devioee  for  use  on  elevator  cars  and  hoiatways: 

Electrical 20 

Mechanical 7 

Automatic 2 

For  use  on  fire  doors: 

Automatic  closing  device 2 

Panic  bolt 

For  use  on  comer  staying  machines: 

Safety  link 

For  use  on  seafToIds: 

Safety  bracket 

For  use  in  ventilating  systems: 

Air  washer 

For  use  in  construction  of  fire  alarm  signal  systems: 

Gongs 

Signal  stations 2 

Control  boards 5 

Batteries 4 

Horns '. 2 

Trouble  beUs 2 

Gong  relays 2 

Insulating  material 1 

For  use  in  oonstniotion  of  water  closets: 

Ooset  flanges 2 

Fireproof  material: 

Fire  doors 4 

Fireproof  windows 2 


Total 68 


Fire  alarm  signal  systems: 
Approved 


Part  IX 

REPORT  OF  BUREAU  OF  FIRE  HAZARDS, 
BOILERS  AND  EXPLOSIVES 
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REPORT  OF  CHIEF  ENGINEER 

(In    Chakge    of    Bueeau    of   Fiee    Hazards,    Boilers    and 

Explosives) 

To  the  Industrial  Commission: 

Pursuant  to  your  instructions,  I  am  herewith  submitting  a 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Fire  Hazards,  Boilers  &  Explosives  for 
the  period  from  October  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916,  giving  a  finan- 
cial statement  of  boiler  and  magazine  fees  received,  also  the  work 
performed  by  the  inspectors. 

boilers  and  explosives 

InapeotioDB  of  boilera 1 ,587 

Incpeetionfl  of  magaBinee 766 

Speoud  inqieetioiui 37 

Special  invcstigationa 4 ,490 

MftgiiiiTW  eeitificat«8  issued 538 

B<nler  oertifioataB  isBued 1 ,  38S 

Orden  issued  for  magasinos 817 

Orders  issued  for  boilera 387 

Orders  oompUed  for  magasinea 284 

Orders  complied  for  boilers ^ 307 

FINANCIAL 

Boiler  inspection  fees $7,075 

Maganne  license  fees 4^,930 

$12,005 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GrEOBGE  A.  O'ROUBKE, 

Chief  Engineer. 
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Part  X 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  CON 
STRXIING  PROVISIONS  OF  LABOR  LAWS 

Compiled  bt  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Inforication 
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KoTE. —  In  the  following  pages  are  printed  all  of  the  opinions  rendered  by 
the  Attorney-General  in  construing  labor  laws  during  the  year  1916.  Similar 
opinions  of  earlier  years  may  be  found  in  previous  reports  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor.  The  opinions  are  here  arranged  under  general  subject  headings. 
Section  numbers  in  these  headings  refer  to  the  general  Labor  Law.  Opinions 
dealing  with  that  law  are  placed  first,  arranged  according  to  section  numbers, 
followed  by  opinions  referring  to  other  laws. 
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OPINIONS  OF  ATTORNEY-GENERAL 

APPLICATION  OF  EIGHT  HOUR  LAW  (§  3) 

(a)  AfrpUes  to  Railroad  Employees  Batlding  Bridges  of  Spur  Track  or  Switch 

to  State  Institution 

FebrwLry  15,  1916. 
A   railroad  corporation   contracting  to  do   the  work   connected  with   the 
building  of  bridges  upon  a  spur  track  or  switch  upon  State  property  to  con- 
nect a  State  institution  with  its  main  line  or  lines  cannot  be  relieved  from 
compliance  with  the  eight  hour  provision  of  the  Labor  Law. 

Inquiry 

Can  the  State  make  a  contract  with  the  Erie  Railroad  Com- 
pany to  build  or  repair  the  bridges  upon  a  spur  track  upon  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  State  at  Letchworth  Village,  which  spur  or 
switch  connects  such  institution  with  the  main  lines  of  such  rail- 
road, and  not  require  such  railroad  company  to  comply  with  the 
eight  hour  labor  law. 

Opiniok 

It  appears  by  letter  from  Hon.  L.  F.  Pilch^r,  State  Architect, 
that  by  chapter  727,  Laws  of  1915,  an  appropriation  was  made 
for  Letchworth  Village  as  follows : 

"  For  replacing  two  temporary  wooden  bridges  on  the 
spur  track  with  permanent  structures,  $11,000." 

Pursuant  to  this  appropriation  the  Board  of  Managers  took  the 
matter  up  with  the  Erie  Railroad  Company,  which  is  the  com- 
pany operating  the  institution  switch  at  Letchworth  Village,  and 
the  company  prepared  plans  and  specifications  for  the  replacing 
of  the  temporary  wooden  bridges  on  a  cost  basis,  with  an  up-set 
price  of  $10,989. 

The  Board  of  Managers  thereupon  authorized  the  making  of 
a  contract  with  such  railroad  company  for  the  construction  of 
such  bridge  for  the  above  mentioned  sum,  without  any  public  bid- 
ding, as  the  company  will  not  operate  its  trains  over  a  spur  track 
unless  it  does  the  work  of  maintenance  and  repair. 

The  contract,  which  contained  the  usual  obligatory  clause  con- 
cerning the  eight  hour  day  labor,  was  drawn  and  forwarded  to 
the  company  for  execution  by  it. 
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It  is  claimed  by  the  officers  of  the  railroad  company  that  they 
made  the  estimate  for  the  work  upon  a  basis  of  ten  hours  work 
per  day,  which  is  the  customary  time  their  men  work. 

The  right  of  way  for  the  spur  and  the  bridges  about  to  be 
rebuilt,  is  all  upon  State  property.  The  ties  and  rails  are  also 
owned  by  the  State.  The  bridges  are  necessary  to  place  the  spur 
in  a  safe  condition  for  the  purpose  of  running  cars  and  engines 
from  the  main  line  of  said  road  to  the  institution,  and  is  kept  in 
repair  throughout  the  year  by  the  railroad  company  with  iheii 
own  labor  and  within  their  own  time,  for  which  the  State  pays. 

The  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law  which  apply  to  the  subject 
under  consideration  are  found  in  article  II  of  the  Labor  Law, 
and  section  8  thereof  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

f  3.  Hours  to  ooHMtituie  a  day*$  work.  Eight  hours  shall  conaiitate  a 
legal  day's  work  for  all  classes  of  employees  in  this  State  except  those  engaged 
in  farm  and  domestic  service  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law.  This  section 
does  not  prevent  an  agreement  for  over  work  at  an  increased  compensation 
except  upon  work  by  or  for  the  State  or  a  municipal  corporation,  or  by  con- 
tractors or  sub-contractors  therewith.  Each  contract  to  which  the  State  or  a 
municipal  corporation  or  a  commission  appointed  pursuant  to  law  is  a  party 
which  may  involve  the  employment  of  laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics  shall 
contain  a  stipulation  that  no  laborer,  workman  or  mechanic  in  the  employ  of 
the  contractor,  sub-contractor  or  other  person  doing  or  contracting  to  do  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the  contract  shall  be  permitted  or 
required  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day  except  In 
cases  of  ex^aordinary  emergency  caused  by  fire,  flood  or  danger  to  life  or 
property.    *    *    *. 

Each  contract  for  such  public  work  hereafter  made  shall  contain  a  provision 
that  the  same  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect  unless  the  person  or  corporation 
making  or  performing  the  same  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion; and  no  such  person  or  corporation  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  sum 
nor  shall  any  officer,  agent  or  employee  of  the  State  or  of  a  municipal  cor- 
poration pay  the  same  or  authorize  its  payment  from  the  funds  under  his 
charge  or  control  to  any  such  person  or  corporation  for  work  done  upon  any 
contract,  which  in  its  form  or  manner  of  performance  violates  the  provisions 
of  this  section.    ♦    ♦    •. 

These  provisions  are  all  mandatory  and  unmistakable,  and  the 
fact  that  the  railroad  company  made  its  estimate  upon  a  ten  hour 
per  day  basis,  does  not  and  cannot  relieve  either  the  railroad  cxmi- 
pany  or  the  State  officials  having  the  matter  in  charge  from  com- 
pliance with  the  statute  both  in  respect  to  the  hours  per  day  that 
can  be  worked  upon  such  job  and  the  provisions  that  must  be 
inserted  in  the  contract  for  such  work. 
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A  railroad  eompanj  woiild  have  the  right  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  wih  its  employees  to  work  over  eight  hours  per  day  at 
increased  compensation  except  upon  work  by  or  for  the  State  or 
a  municipal  corporation,  but  it  would  have  no  right  even  at 
increased  compensation  to  require  or  permit  its  laborers  to  work 
more  than  eight  hours  per  day  upon  the  work  in  question  for  it  is 
State  work  and  paid  for  by  the  State,  and  is  located  upon  State 
property,  and  it  was  not  justified  in  basing  its  estimate  upon  a  ten 
hour  per  day  labor,  but  whether  it  did  or  not,  it  would  be  vio- 
lative of  the  plain  and  expressed  provision  of  the  statute  to  allow 
the  work  to  be  done  by  ten  hour  labor.  It  would  be  equally  vio- 
lative of  the  law  to  make  a  contract  without  inserting  a  stipulation 
that  no  laborer,  workman  or  mechanic  doing  work  upon  such 
bridges  should  be  allowed  or  permitted  to  work  over  eight  hours 
per  day. 

This  provision  has  been  held  to  be  constitutional  by  our  Court 
of  Appeals  in  People  ex  rel  Williams  v.  Metz,  193  N.  Y.  148. 

The  failure  to  insert  an  eight  hour  per  day  provision  in  the 
contract,  or  for  the  State  officers  having  the  matter  in  charge  to 
allow,  or  the  railroad  company  to  exact  or  permit  such  laborers  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  per  day  except  in  cases  of  emergency 
would  vitiate  the  whole  contract,  render  it  unenforcible,  and  sub- 
ject the  company  to  a  forfeiture  of  any  and  all  sums  earned  by  it 
upon  such  work. 

Section  4  provides  that  any  State  officer  having  a  duty  to  act 
in  the  premises  who  violates,  evades  or  knowingly  permits  any 
evasion  of  the  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  malfeasance  in  office  and  be 
suspended  or  removed  from  office,  and  any  citizen  may  maintain 
proceedings  for  such  suspension  or  removal,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  cancellation  or  avoidance  of  the  contract. 

Section  1271  of  the  Penal  Law  makes  any  person  or  corporation 
contracting  with  the  State  or  a  municipal  corporation  which 
requires  more  than  eight  hours'  work  for  a  day's  labor,  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction,  will  be  subject  to  a  fine  and 
the  contract  may  be  declared  forfeited  at  the  option  of  the 
municipal  corporation. 
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No  State  officer  has  the  right,  power  or  authority  to  waive  the 
provisions  of  the  statute,  and  any  attempt  in  that  direction  would 
not  only  jeopardize  their  positions  but  render  them  liable  for 
criminal  prosecution  for  malfeasance  in  office. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  section  19-a  of  chapter  111  of 
the  Laws  of  1914  which  applies  to  the  construction  of  these  two 
bridges  and  reads  as  follows : 

I  19-^.  Contracts  for  connecting  institution  with  line  of  public  service 
corporation.  In  aU  cases  in  which  the  contracts  to  be  let  are  for  the  purpose 
of  connecting  an  institution  with  the  system  of  line  or  lines  maintained  or 
operated  by  any  public  service  corporation  or  repairing  or  improving  any 
such  connection,  such  public  service  corporation  shall  not  be  required  to  make 
the  preliminary  deposit  or  to  give  the  certified  check  upon  submitting  its 
proposal,  nor  to  give  any  bond  for  the  performance  of  the  work,  nor  shall  any 
advertising  for  proposals  be  necessary  where  the  public  service  corporation  is 
to  perform  the  work. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  provision  is  silent  as  to  the 
number  of  hours  labor  which  can  be  contracted  for  or  per- 
mitted as  a  day's  labor  and  it  therefore  follows  that  no  change 
in  the  eight  hour  labor  law  was  intended  by  the  Legislature. 
It  simply  exempts  public  service  corporations  from  making  the 
preliminary  deposit  or  the  giving  of  a  bond  upon  the  submis- 
sion of  a  proposal,  and  the  giving  of  a  bond  for  the  performance 
of  the  work,  and  also  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  advertis- 
ing for  proposals,  as  required  by  section  14  of  the  same  act  in  all 
cases  where  the  public  service  corporation  is  to  perform  the  work, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  act  that  can  be  construed  as  exempt- 
ing such  public  service  corporation  from  the  provisions  of  the 
eight  hour  labor  law,  and  if  there  had  been  any  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Legislature  to  exempt  such  corporation  from  the  eight 
hour  labor  law,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  labor  law  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  recent  constitutional  amendment,  and  much 
litigation,  there  would  have  been  some  affirmative,  positive  pro- 
vision to  that  effect.  There  is  no  conflict  or  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  provisions  of  section  19-a  and  the  Labor  Law,  so  there 
can  be  no  repeal  by  implication  of  such  Labor  Law  and  the  latter 
must  be  held  to  apply  to  the  construction  of  the  bridges  men- 
tioned in  the  inquiry. 
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I  do  therefore,  advise  you  that  a  contract  should  not  be  made 
with  the  Erie  Railroad  Company,  or  any  other  public  service 
corporation,  which  would  relieve  it  or  them  from  full  compli- 
ance with  the  eight   hour  labor  law. 

Egburt  E.  Woodbury, 

A  ttomey-General. 

To  Hon.  L.  F.  Piloher,  State  Architect j  Albany,  N.  Y. 


(b)  Applies  to  City  and  Coanty  Building  Employees 

June  23,  1916. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  City  and  County  Hall,  Buffalo,  N,  Y, 

Gentlemen. — ^Your  letter  of  June  15,  1916,  which  perhaps  more  properly 
should  be  answered  by  your  county  and  city  attorneys,  contains  such  a  long 
and  involved  statement  of  facts  and  requests  that  in  replying  I  feel  obliged 
to  quote  your  letter  in  full.    You  state  that: 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  City  and  County  Hall,  Buffalo,  are 
appointed  pursuant  to  and  derive  their  powers  from  Chap.  31,  Laws  of 
1880  and  Chap.  83,  Laws  of  1892,  and  the  several  acts  amending  and  sup- 
plementing the  same.  The  Board  employs  thirty  (30)  men,  exclusive  of 
its  Secretary,  Superintendent  and  Chief  Engineer,  to  wit:  4  watchmen, 
15  janitors,  1  laborer,  1  cabinet  repairer,  2  assistant  engineers,  3  firemen 
and  4  elevator  conductors  and  in  addition  27  charwomen,  whose  work  and 
duties  are  such  as  usually  pertain  to  such  employees.  All  the  men 
employees  are  paid  a  regular  fixed  monthly  salary,  except  the  Secretary, 
Superintendent  and  Engineer,  who  are  paid  a  yearly  salary.  The  .char- 
women receive  a  daily  wage. 

The  regular  work  of  most  of  these  men  employees  consists  of  eight 
hours  on  all  ordinary  working  days,  four  hours  on  all  holidays,  eight 
hours  of  'watch  duty'  every  sixth  Sunday  and  also  such  time  in  excess 
of  eight  hours  per  day,  or  'over  time'  as  the  necessary  alterations, 
repairs,  etc.  in  the  building,  snowstorms  and  the  like,  necessitate.  The 
regular  work  of  the  rest,  the  watchmen,  the  engineers,  the  firemen  and 
the  laborer,  requires  them  to  labor  on  all  holidays  and  many  Sundays,  so 
that  some  of  the  men  work  many  more  hours  per  year  than  do  others. 
All  are  regularly  employed,  the  youngest  in  point  of  service  having  been 
employed  upwards  of  3  years. 

All  this  work,  daily,  holidays,  Sundays  and  'overtime'  is  regarded  as 
the  '  regular  work '  of  the  several  employees  and  there  is  no  extra  com- 
pensation allowed.  Unexcused  absence  means  a  corresponding  deduction 
in  the  regular  salary. 

There  is  more  or  less  dissatisfaction  owing  to  the  greater  number  of 
hours  some  are  required  to  labor  than  others  and  to  the  '  overtime ' 
occasionally  required,  without  extra  compensation.  The  men  have  asked 
an  increase  in  their  monthly  salary  and  apparently  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  work  and  working  conditions,  including  the  matter  of  '  overtime '  and 
the  difference  in  working  hours,  should  the  requested  increase  be  granted. 
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The  Board  of  Trustees,  reeognizing  thai  there  may  be  some  cause  for 
disBatisfaction  on  the  grounds  stated,  contempkktes  not  only  an  increase  in 
pay,  but  also  the  paying  of  an  hourly  '  wage '  instead  of  a  monthly  '  sal- 
ary.' That  is,  instead  of  paying  to  each  man  employee  a  '  salary '  at  a 
fixed  rate  per  month  for  all  the  work  he  does,  whether  daily,  on  holidays, 
Sundays  or  '  overtime,'  to  pay  to  him  a  '  wage '  at  a  fixed  rate  per  hour 
for  each  and  every  hour  he  labors,  whether  daily,  on  holidays,  Sundays  or 
'  overtime '  with  no  increased  compensation  under  any  circumstances. 

There  is  to  be,  of  course,  no  reduction  of  the  working  force,  nor  are 
the  men  to  be  required  to  work  '  overtime '  except  when  extra  work  is  to 
be  done,  or  when  necessity  demands,  or  when  it  is  desirable  that  some 
job  be  speedily  accomplished.  This  'overtime'  the  men  will  be  glad  to 
do  if  they  are  paid  for  it. 

I  may  say,  further,  that  all  our  pay  rolls  are  subject  to  the  scrutiny 
and  approval  of,  and  are  sent  regularly  semi-monthly  to  the  State  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Board  to  request  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
contemplated  plan  will  in  anjnvay  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Labor  Law  and  in  addition  to  ask  your  opinion  on  the  following  specific 
questions: 

1.  In  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  several  statutes  creating  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  defining  its  powers  and  duties,  are  its  employees  'per- 
sons regularly  employed  in  state  institutions '  Y 

2.  Has  this  Board  the  power  in  any  event  to  make  an  agreement  with 
its  employees  for  '  over  work '  or  work  in  excess  of  eight  hours  a  day? 

3.  If  80,  has  it  the  power  to  make  such  a^eement  at  the  same  rate 
fixed  for  regular  time  or  must  it  be  at  '  an  increased  compensation '  t 

4.  If  only  at '  an  increased  compensation '  may  such  increase  be  nominal 
so  long  as  it  is  an  actual  increase,  or  must  it  be  substantial? 

5.  If  this  Board  should  adopt  the  plan  contemplated,  must  the  '  wages  * 
be  fixed  at  the  'prevailing  rate  for  a  day's  work  in  the  same  trade  or 
occupation '  in  this  locality,  providing  there  is  a  '  prevailing  rate '  which 
can  be  ascertained? 

6.  Has  this  Board  the  power  to  require  its  employees  to  work  'over- 
time' when  necessary  or  desirable,  without  extra  compensation,  if  the 
present  system  of  paying  a  fixed  monthly  '  salary '  be  continued? 

7.  Will  the  contemplated  plan,  if  put  into  operation,  conflict  with  any 
proviaion  of  the  Labor  Law  or  any  statute,  other  than  suggested  by  the 
foregoing? 

Your  early  reply,  together  with  any  suggestions  which  you  deem  per- 
tinent or  helpful,  wiU  be  gratefully  received. 

In  answer  to  question  one,  I  would  reply  that  the  persons 
employed  hy  you  in  the  City  and  County  Hall  are  not  persons 
employed  in  a  State  institution.  The  words  "  State  institution  " 
have  been  variously  interpreted  when  occurring  in  different 
statutes,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  in  the  case  at  hand  that  the 
employees  are  hired,  paid  by  and  perform  work  for  local  munici- 
palities. 
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With  respect  to  qaestion  two,  if  you  mean  to  ask  whether  the  trustees  can 
agree  with  the  employees  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  (disregarding 
any  question  of  emergency  work  made  necessary  by  .fire,  flood  or  danger  to 
life  or  property)  I  shall  answer  in  the  negative.  The  Board  has  power  how- 
ever to  agree  with  its  employees  for  emergency  work  in  excess  of  eight  hours 
a  day,  and  to  agree  with  them  upon  the  compensation  the  employees  shall 
receive  for  such  emergency  work.  But  bear  in  mind  that  the  work  on  holidays 
and  the  watch  duty  on  Sundays  referred  to  in  your  letter  is  not  emergency 
work  unless  it  should  fall  within  the  term  ''cases  of  extraordinary  emer- 
gency caused  by  fire,  flood  or  danger  to  life  or  property."  The  work  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays  is  regular  work,  and  it  may  be  performed  and  paid  for,  but 
not  in  excess  of  eight  hours  in  any  one  day.  No  statute  that  I  am  aware  of 
forbids  such  work  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Question  three.  As  I  have  indicated  in  my  answer  to  the  last  question, 
overtime  cannot  be  contracted  for  unless  it  takes  the  form  of  emergency  work. 
If  emergency  work  is  contracted  for,  it  need  not  be  at  an  increased  compensa- 
tion. Increased  compensation  is  necessary  only  where  overtime  is  permitted 
l^  the  statute,  and  overtime  work  is  not  permitted  in  service  for  the  State  or 
a  municipality. 

The  answer  to  question  four  is  involved  in  the  answer  to  question  three. 

Question  five.  Wages  may  be  fixed  at  a  certain  rate  per  hour  for  week 
days,  Sundays  or  holidays  (People  ex  rel.  Usoy  v.  Waring,  52  A.  D.  36). 
No  hours  in  excess  of  eight  a  day.  Emergency  work  may  be  fixed  at  the 
same  rate  per  hour.  Payment  by  the  hour  must  be  proportionate  to  the 
prevailing  rate  of  wages  for  a  day  of  eight  hours. 

Question  six  reads: 

Has  Hob  board  the  power  to  require  its  employees  to  work  'overtime' 
when  necessary  or  desirable,  without  extra  compensation,  if  the  present 
system  of  paying  a  fixed  monthly  'salary'  will  be  continued  ? 

The  Board  may  require  its  employees  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in 
cases  of  emergency,  otherwise  not.  It  may  require  the  emergency  work  to 
be  performed  without  additional  compensation.  This  results  from  the 
inherent  power  of  government  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  protect  its  pro- 
perty in  cases  of  exposure  to  serious  loss,  and  from  the  wording  of  §  3  of  the 
Labor  Law  which  provides  that  no  laborer,  workman  or  meclianic  "shall 
be  permitted  or  required  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar 
day  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency  caused  by  fire,  flood  or 
danger  to  life  or  property." 

I  know  of  no  State  statutes  which  pertain  to  the  subject  you  have  under 
consideration  other  than  those  I  have  discussed. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.    E.   WOODBUBY, 

Atfomey-OeneraU 
By  C.  T.  Dam-es,  Deputy  Attorney-General. 
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I   (c)  Applies  to  Dredge  and  Tug  Boat  Employees  Doing  Bazge  Canal  Work 

July  25,  1916. 

Hon.    V.    T.    Holland,   Assistant   Secretary,   State   Industrial   Commission, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sis. —  Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  your  letter  of  July  let,  relative  to 
the  complaint  of  violation  of  section  3  of  the  Labor  Law  by  H.  P.  Burgard 
Company,  in  operating  their  dredge  "Pathfinder"  and  tug  "Tonawanda" 
more  than  eight  hours  a  day  on  a  barge  canal  contract. 

In  letters  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  dated  respec- 
tively April  21  and  July  20,  1915,*  application  of  the  eight-hour  law  (section  3 
of  the  Labor  Law)  to  the  operation  of  tug  boats  was  considered.  We  there 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  eight-hour  law  applied  to  employees  working 
on  tug  boats.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  law  should  not  equally  apply  to 
employees  working  on  dredges. 

I  make  little  question  that  the  Burgard  Company  is  absolutely  prohibited 
under  section  3  from  employing  their  tug  boat  and  dredge  men  in  a  continuous 
shift  of  more  than  eight  hours  while  doing  >Barge  Canal  terminal  work.  How- 
ever, the  situation  disclosed  in  the  report  submitted  indicates  that  the  men 
are  employed  only  a  part  of  the  time,  probably  less  than  eight  hours  during 
the  day,  in  State  employment,  from  6  a.  M.  to  6  p.  m. 

In  my  opinion  this  does  not  alter  the  case.  Jhe  eight-hour  law  is  to  a 
certain  extent  a  police  power  measure,  passed  to  conserve  the  health,  safety 
and  comfort  of  persons  employed  by  the  State.  The  courts  have  denied  the 
necessity  is  so  great  that  the  Legislature  may  pass  a  statute  forbidding 
private  employers  from  entering  into  contracts  for  the  employment  of 
servants  for  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  although  the  Court  of  Appeals  has 
recently  recognized  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  restrict  the  hours  of 
employment  of  women.  Under  the  Constitution  as  amended  power  has  now 
been  given  to  the  Legislature  to  control  the  hours  of  labor  of  persons  employed 
by  the  State  directly. 

There  being  no  question  then  of  the  validity  of  the  provision  in  the  State 
contract  as  to  the  hours  of  labor  or  of  the  prohibition  against  varying  these 
by  any  special  contract,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency,  etc.,  we 
may  examine  the  reason  for  the  rule,  and  determine  whether  or  not  persons 
may  be  employed  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  by  giving  only  a  part  of  their  time, 
or  eight  hours,  to  the  State  avoid  the  prohibition  of  the  statute. 

The  purpose  of  the  law  being,  as  stated  above,  to  conserve  the  health, 

safety  and  comfort  of  employees  of  the  State,  it  is  clear  that  the  legislative 

_  ■■     —  —      — . 

*  For  the  letter  of  July  20,  1915,  see  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Industrial  Commiaeaoa  for 
1915,  pp.  388,  887;  the  letter  of  April  21,  1915,  inadvertently  omitted  from  the  Report  for  1915, 
reads  as  follows: 

Answering  your  letter  of  yesterday  conoemins  the  application  of  the  eight-hour  provision  of 
the  Labor  Law  to  workmen  (captains,  engineers  and  deckhands)  on  tugs  about  to  be  furnished 
and  employed  under  oontraet  with  the  State  to  tow  boato  on  the  finished  portions  of  the  Barge 
Canal,  I  would  reply  that  in  my  opinion  Section  8  of  the  Labor  Law  containing  the  eight-hour 
provision  is  sufficiently  broad  to  cover  the  situation  you  in<iuire  about.  The  oontraet  is  one  for 
puMie  work,  and  the  employees  would  seem  to  fall  within  the  term  'laborers,  workmen  or 
medbanks.* 

Having  in  mind  the  various  decisions  of  the  courts  and  the  rulings  of  this  Department  (which  I 
do  not  take  the  time  to  cite),  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  advidng  you  that  the  contract  would  be  sub* 
ject  to  the  eight-hour  provision. 
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intention  is  directly  violated  by  permitting  the  employment  of  men  who  are 
required  to  work  four  hours  longer  in  private  employment.  The  very  spirit 
of  the  provision  of  the  statute,  as  inserted  in  the  contract,  requires  that  not 
only  shall  the  employees  be  protected  from  any  such  imposition  by  the  con- 
tractor, but  that  even  willingly  they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  extend  their 
time  of  labor  by  special  agreement. 

Perhaps  if  the  work  done  after  hours  were  of  a  different  kind  we  would 
not  be  able  to  control  the  situation.  However,  in  this  case  we  have  the  men 
employed  continuously  for  twelve  hours  on  the  same  boats  and  in  work  for 
private  persons  and  for  the  State  of  substantially  similar  character. 

It  further  appears  that  while  the  towing  actually  required  each  day  could 
be  done  in  five  hours,  nevertheless,  the  men  are  subject  to  call  for  towing 
any  time  between  6  A.  M.  and  6  P.  li.  Under  these  Circumstances,  the  fiact 
that  seven  hours  of  their  time  is  given  to  other  employment  than  that  of  the 
State,  seems  to  me  immaterial. 

I  have  not  disregarded  the  point  that  the  master  of  the  tug  has  a  federal 
license  permitting  him  to  do  lake  and  harbor  towing  from  6  a.  M.  to  6  p.  M.; 
but  the  State  may  make  its  own  choice  of  methods  of  employment,  and 
having  made  this  choice,  by  directing  through  solemn  mandate  of  the  Legis- 
lature, that  laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics  shall  not  be  permitted  or  required 
to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  day,  the  permission  of  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  interfere  with  the  agreement  made  between  the  State 
and  its  own  contractor. 

In  concluding,  let  me  emphasize  that  this  letter  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  dredge  and  tug  are  available  for  use  of  the  State  contractor  at  any 
time  between  6  A.  M.  and  6  p.  ic.,  and  that,  in  practice,  the  dredge  and  tug 
have  been  actually  used  by  the  State  contractor  up  to  6  p.  u. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.   E.  WOODBUBT, 

Attamey-Oeneral, 
By  E.  G.  Gbiffin,  Deputy  Attorney -Oeneral, 


(d)  Applies  to  Assistant  Engineers  in  Craig  Colony,  a  State  Institution 

March  23,  1916. 

V.    T.   Holland,   Esq.,   Assistant   Secretary,   State   Industrial   Commission, 
Albany,  New  York. 

Deab  Sib. —  I  have  your  letter  of  March  21,  1016,  inquiring  whether  assist- 
ant engineers  employed  in  the  Craig  Colony  come  within  the  rule  of  section  3 
of  the  Labor  Law,  prohibiting  more  than  eight  hours'  work  except  in 
emergency. 

Section  3  of  the  Labor  Law  as  amended  by  chapter  494  of  the  Laws  of  1913, 
provides  in  part  as  follows: 

Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  lecal  day's  work  for  all  olaases  of  employees  in  this  state 
except  those  encacwi  in  farm  or  domestic  servioe  unlen  otherwise  provided  by  law,  *  *  * 
Nothinc  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  stationary  firemen  in  state  hospitals 
nor  to  other  persons  regularly  employed  in  state  institutions  except  mechanics.     *    *    * 
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It  is  clear  that  Gvaig  Colony  is  a  "  state  institution  "  within  the  definition 
of  that  term  adopted  by  the  various  attorneys-general  in  construing  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Labor  Law^  and  within  the  tests  applied  in  Matter  of  Bums  vs. 
Fo»,  98  A.  D.  607. 

That  mechanics  employed  in  State  institutions  are. protected  in  their  hours 
of  labor  as  well  as  in  their  right  of  compensation  by  section  3  of  the  Labor 
Law,  was  held  by  Attorney-General  Carmody  in  an  opinion  dated  July  3, 
1913.     (Report  of  the  Attorney-General,  1913,  page  453.) 

That  an  assistant  steam  engineer  is  a  '*  mechanic  "  within  the  meaning  of 
section  3  of  the  Labor  Law  was  also  determined  by  Attorney-General  CSar- 
mody  in  an  opinion  dated  November  12,  1913  (Report  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  1913,  page  656).  He  there  held  that  in  State  hospitals  the  employees 
in  the  engineer's  department,  except  the  chief  engineer,  are  mechanics.  There 
is  no  reason  for  a  different  rule  in  the  Craig  Colony. 

I  therefore  advise  you  that  the  operation  of  a  power  plant  with  two  shifts 
of  twelve  hours  each  is  in  contravention  of  section  3  of  the  Labor  Law. 

Very  truly  yours, 

£.   E.  WOODBUBT, 

Attomey-GeneriU. 
By  J.  S.  Y.  IviNS,  Deputy  xittomey-Oeneral. 


EMERGENCY  WORE   (§  3) 

(a)  Canal  Workmen,  LaborezB  and  Mechanics  Reoeiring  Fixed  Monthly  or 
Yearly  Compensation  by  Annual  Appropriation  Act  of  1916  May  Have 
Extra  Pay  for  Emergency  Sendee 

October  9,  1916. 
The  eight-hour  day  provision  of  the  Labor  Law,  §  3,  applies  to  canal  work- 
men, laborers  and  mechanics,  and  they  are  entitled  to  extra  pay  for  emergency 
work  done  overtime. 

Section  2  of  Labor  Law  as  to  meaning  of  "  employee  "  as  a  term  also  dis- 
cussed and  considered. 

Inquiry 

Hon.  William  W.  Wotherspoon,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Works, 
submitted  an  inquiry  supplemental  to  one  previously  nmde  by  him  in  regard 
to  certain  canal  employees  having  a  right  to  be  paid  for  overtime  emergency 
work. 

Opinion 

In  regard  to  a  letter*  written  you  by  this  department  September  15,  1916,  in 
which  we  expressed  the  view  that  workmen,  laborers  and  mechanics  upon  the 

*  This  letter  reads  aa  foUowa: 

Dbar  Sir. —  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  no  legal  objection  preeenta  itvelf  to  my  mind  to  your 
paying  for  overtime  emergency  work  by  workmen,  laborers  or  mecfaanies,  from  the  fimd  denotod 
"  Repairs  "  at  pages  370  and  371  of  the  Appropriation  Bill  (Chai).  646  of  1916).  You  will  note 
that  the  Appn^riation  Bill  after  eoumerating  the  difFerent  dasMs  of  repairs  for  which  the  ta£xo»y9 
may  be  expended  concludes  with  the  phrase  (and  for)  "  other  unforaeen  necessitios.**  I  believe 
this  language  la  quite  broad  enough  t-o  permit  the  expenditure  of  money  for  emergency  work  ia 
and  about  the  canal  stnxotures.  Yours  very  truly, 

E.  E.  WOODBURY, 
By  C.  T.  Dawiss,  AttomnfCfmeroL 

Dtjiuty  Attorn fvOenertU. 
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<^aiiald  could  be  paid  for  emergency  work  performed  overtime,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  since  tlie  appropriation  bill  of  this  year  lias  segregated  all 
items  and  lias  appropriated  a  particular  sum  for  each  employee,  the  employees 
have  been  given  positions,  trith  compensation  in  the  nature  of  a  salary,  and 
«re  therefore  no  longer  laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics  to  whom  the  eight- 
hour  day  provision  of  section  3  of  the  Labor  Law  applies.  Emergency  work 
overtime  would  under  that  view  be  included  in  their  regular  pay  or  salary, 
and  they  could  not  be  allowed  any  additional  compensation  fOr  such  emer* 
^ency  work.  The  appropriation  bill  I  have  concluded  after  careful  considera* 
tion  has  not  effected  such  a  result,  and  briefly  for  these  reasons : 

The  appropriation  bill  of  1916  contains  for  example  the  following  items 
in  the  appropriations  for  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works: 

Tug  Amsterdam: 

Captain,  g  months  at  $75 $600  00 

Fireman,  8  months  at  $8d 680  00 

Deckhand,  8  months  at  $5o 440  00 

Section  3  of  the  Labor  Law  contains  a  provision  that  laborers,  workmen  or 
tnechanics  on  all  public  works  shall  be  paid  the  prevailing  rates  of  wages  in 
the  vicinity.  This  provision  is  at  once  nullified  when  the  Legislature  appro- 
priates a  particular  sum  for  the  compensation  of  the  employee.  But  although 
the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  provision  goes  down,  does  not  the  eight-hour  day 
limitation  Still  survive,  or  in  other  words,  has  not  the  Legislature  appro- 
priated a  particular  sum  for  the  employee  for  eight  hours'  service  per  day 
from  that  employee  for  the  period  stated  ?  If  such  is  the  proper  interpretation 
of  the  law,  then,  of  course,  the  employee  is  entitled  to  compensation  for  over- 
time emergency  work. 

I  find  nothing  in  section  3  of  the  Labor  Law  which  commands  that  the 
hours  of  labor  provision  and  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  provision  must 
always  operate  together  and  cannot  operate  separately;  i.  e.,  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  because  a  laborer  is  paid  a  certain  fixed  compensation  by  the 
jnonth  or  year,  appropriated  in  tliat  form  by  the  Legislature,  lie  is  at  once 
withdrawn  from  the  operation  of  the  eight-hour  provision  and  may  be  com- 
pelled to  work  more  than  eight  hours  for  that  particular  sum  (which  per- 
chance may  be  less  even  than  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  in  the  vicinity). 

Now  section  3  (Labor  Law)  provides:  ''Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a 
legal  day's  work  for  all  classes  of  employees  in  this  state  except  those 
engaged  in  farm  and  domestic  service  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law.  This 
section  does  not  prevent  an  agreement  for  overwork  at  an  increased  compen- 
sation except  upon  work  by  or  for  the  state  or  a  municipal  corporation,  or 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  therewith." 

"  Employee "  as  defined  in  section  2,  "  means  a  mechanic,  workingman  or 
laborer  who  works  for  another  for  hire." 

It  is  assumed  without  discussion  that  the  captain,  fireman  and  tughand 

on  the  department  tug  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  are  engaged 

upon  public  work  for  the  state,  and  that  they  are  hired.    "  To  hire  **  means 

( Century  Dictionary ) ,  *'  to  engage  the  services  of ;  employ  for  wages,  a  salary, 

or  other  consideration;  as  to  hire  laborers,  a  clerk,  a  teacher,"  ete. 

We  have  no  grounds  for  believing  that  the  eight-hour  law  was  enacted  only 
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for  laborers,  workmen  and  mechanics  working  for  the  State  ^vho  are  hired  by 
the  day,  and  was  not  intended  to  cover  those  who  were  hired  by  the  month  or, 
year.  You  can  hire  a  man  as  well  for  a  month  or  a  year  as  you  can  for  a  day, 
and  if  a  contractor  doing  public  loork  and  hiring  his  workmen  by  the  month 
or  year  must  still  observe  the  eight-hour  law,  the  State  itself  when  hiring 
its  workmen  directly  upon  public  work  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  same 
provision.  The  statute  could  not  be  intended  to  work  any  distinction  in  the 
application  of  the  principle,  the  factor  of  ''public  work"  appearing  with 
equal  force  in  both  instances. 

If  we  say  the  eight-hour  provision  is  to  apply  to  workmen  hired  from  day 
to  day  at  a  prevailing  rate  of  wages  and  not  to  workmen  hired  at  a  certain 
sum  per  week,  month  or  year,  we  overlook  the  fundamental  spirit  of  the 
eight-hour  movement,  and  view  it  as  a  method  of  controlling  wages  and  not 
as  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  the  State  in  the  control  of  its  own  work  to 
declare  its  belief  in  the  eight-hour  day  as  an  economic  proposition  by  for- 
bidding any  laborer  to  work  for  it  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  period 
of  twenty-four.  The  statute  expresses  itself  very  clearly.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  wages  at  all.  No  matter  what  increased  compensation  might  be  offered 
for  work  in  excess  of  eight  hours,  such  excess  work  for  the  State  is  absolutely 
forbidden.  "Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  for  all  classes 
of  employees  in  this  state  except  those  engaged  in  farm  and  domestic  service 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  law.  This  section  does  not  prevent  an  agreement 
for  overwork  at  an  increased  compensation  except  upon  tcork  by  or  for  the 
state  or  a  municipal  corporation,  or  by  contractors  or  subcontractors  there- 
with." 

We  are  justified,  I  think,  in  assuming  that  the  Legislature  of  1916  in 
passing  the  appropriation  bill  did  not  when  merely  fixing  the  amount  of* 
compensation  of  laborers,  workmen  and  mechanics  working  directly  for  the 
State,  intend  to  cast  aside  the  eight-hour  provision  so  many  years  a  part  of 
our  law,  leaving  it  still  to  apply  to  a  laborer  working  for  a  contractor  with 
the  State  and  not  to  the  fellow  laborer  at  his  side  working  directly  for  the 
State. 

How  a  man  is  paid,  whether  at  so  much  per  day,  at  so  much  per  month  or 
so  much  per  year,  does  have  weight  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
amount  of  manual  labor  he  performs  in  determining  whether  he  is  in  that 
class  of  common  service  termed  ''laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics."  But 
granted  a  man  is  a  laborer,  workman  or  mechanic  because  he  actually  engages 
in  manual  labor  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  his  classifica- 
tion as  a  laborer,  could  then  a  change  in  the  amount  of  his  pay  or  in  the  time 
of  paying  him  remove  him  from  that  class?  We  must,  I  think,  always  apply 
the  words  "  laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics "  as  used  in  section  3  of  the 
Labor  Law  in  the  sense  they  are  ordinarily  and  commonly  used  in  daily 
affairs.  In  such  view  the  captain,  fireman  and  tughand  were  laborers,  work- 
men or  mechanics  prior  to  the  appropriation  bill  of  1916  and  still  are.  The 
eight-hour  day  applies  to  them,  and  for  emergency  service  overtime  they 
are  entitled  to  receive  additional  compensation. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  certain  decisions  in  the  Appellate  Division  which 
present  apparent  obstacles  to  the  conclusion  above  reached.  In  Farrell  v. 
Board  of  Education,  113  App.  Div.  405,  the  position  of  janitor  in  a  public 
school  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  was  held  not  to  be  within  the  prevailing 
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rate  of  wages  provision  of  section  3  of  the  Labor  Law.  The  court  proceeds 
on  the  argument  that  the  janitor  was  paid  a  "  salary,"  $1,700  per  year,  and 
was  "appointed"  by  the  school  board.  Discussing  section  3  of  the  Labor 
Law,  the  court  remarks : .  "Of  course,  as  in  discharge  of  such  duties,  he 
labors  and  works  and  employs  mechanical  skill,  he  may  be  said,  as  the  doer, 
to  be,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  terms,  a  laborer,  a  workman  or  a  mechanic, 
for  the  first  two  words  are  generic,  and  sometimes,  all  other  signs  failing, 
have  been  regarded  even  as  marking  those  who  toil  from  those  who  are  idle. 
But  the  language  of  the  Labor  Law  {supra)  indicates  that  it  refers  to  those 
who  are  paid  daily  wages  for  labor  upon  public  works,  and  that  its  purpose  is 
to  require  that  such  wages  shall  equal  the  prevailing  rate  paid  to  other 
laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics  not  engaged  upon  public  works.  •  *  • 
In  State  ex  rel.  Ives  v.  Martindale  ( 47  Kan.  147 )  a  somewhat  similar  statute 
was  under  review  and  the  court  held  that  a  like  expression  did  not  embrace 
any  officer  or  employee  for  whom  an  annual  salary  had  been  specifically 
named  and  appropriated  by  the  Legislature.  I  think  the  principle  is  the  same, 
notwithstanding  the  action  in  this  case  is  by  the  local  authorities,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  pursuant  to  the  express  sanction  of  the  Legislature." 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  holding  in  Bock  v.  City  of  New  York,  31  Misc. 
Rep.  55,  where  a  painter  sued  the  city  for  the  difference  between  the  compensa- 
tion he  actually  received  from  the  city  and  the  prevailing  rate  in  the  vicinity 
which  he  claimed  should  have  been  paid  him.  The  court  held  that  the  painter 
was  an  appointee  of  the  city  at  a  fixed  salary  and  was  not  entitled  to  any 
prevailing  rate  of  wages. 

Both  the  above  cases  are  authority  for  the  proposition  that  a  man  holding 
a  yearly  employment  at  a  fixed  salary  is  not  within  the  intent  of  the  prevail- 
ing rate  of  wages  provision  because  he  does  not  come  into  competition  with 
other  workmen  of  his  class  seeking  daily  or  weekly  employment.  He  has 
given  up  his  right  to  earn  the  prevailing  rate  at  days'  wages  in  exchange  for 
permanent  employment  which  assures  the  income. 

There  is  no  quarrel  with  the  above  decisions.  They  are  not  authority 
against  my  conclusion,  involving  as  they  do  only  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages 
provision  of  section  3  and  not  the  eight-hour  provision. 

People  ex  rel.  Sweeney  v.  Sturgis,  78  App.  Div.  460,  does  take  up  the  eight- 
hour  provision  of  section  3  and  declares  it  not  to  be  applicable  to  a  uniformed 
member  of  the  fire  department  of  the  city  of  New  York :  "  It  is  obvious  that 
the  L^slature  did  not  intend  to  include  the  uniformed  members  of  the  fire 
department  within  the  act  when  in  the  definition  of  the  2d  section  it  limited 
its  application  to  a  mechanic,  workingman  or  laborer  '  who  works  for  another 
for  hire.'  The  word  '  hire '  evidently  does  not  relate  to  public  officers  or  others 
holding  positions  under  the  city,  who  are  included  in  the  classified  lists  of  the 
Civil  Service  Law,  such  as  the  uniformed  members  of  the  fire  department  who 
are  appointed  to  position  after  rigid  examination  and  from  competitive  lists. 
No  contract  of  hiring  is  made  with  them.  They  receive  annual  salaries,  not 
wages,  neither  in  the  conunon  or  legal  acceptation  of  the  term.  Under  section 
737  of  the  charter  they  receive  a  '  warrant  of  appointment  signed  by  the  fire 
commissioner.'  Under  section  738  they  take  an  oath  of  office.  Under  section 
736  they  are  also  exempt  from  jury  duty  and  from  arrest  on  civil  process  and 
while  on  duty  from  service  of  subpoenas  from  civil  courts.  Under  other  sec- 
tions they  are  graded  in  rank,  receive  salaries  according  to  such  rank  and 
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become  entitled  to  pensions  under  certain  conditions.  These  rights  and 
privileges  clearly  differentiate  them  from  laborers  working  for  hire." 

The  result  arrived  at  in  the  above  case  was  undoubtedly  correct  but  might 
have  been  reached  on  the  single  broad  ground  that  "  firemen  "  just  the  same 
as  policemen  are  not  (}rdinarily  regarded  by  the  public  as  laborers,  worinnen 
or  mechanics. 

This  rule  for  interpretation  is  the  safer  one  and  is  the  one  employed  by  tlie 
court  more  recently,  in  the  case  of  People  v.  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co., 
160  App.  Biv.  32,  wherein  construing  section  2  of  the  Labor  Law  which  defines 
**  employee "  to  mean  **  a  mechanic,  workingman  or  laborer  who  works  for 
another  for  hire,"  the  court  said :  "  Each  statute  must  necessarily  be  largely 
a  law  unto  itself,  and  its  proper  interpretation  must  depend  upon  its  own 
particular  language.  The  statutory  definition,  which  we  have  here  to  guide 
us,  prevents  any  peculiar  force  being  attached  to  the  terms  'wages'  and 
'  employee ',  cmd  confines  us  to  the  simple  inquiry  whether,  among  the  persons 
enumerated  in  the  submissianf  there  arc  any  who  are  property  to  be  classed  a« 
mechanics,  workingmen  or  lahorerSy  as  those  tcrm^  are  ordinarily  and  natur- 
ally used," 

In  the  Interborough  case  a  stenographer,  accountant,  typist,  chainman, 
levelman,  civil  engineer,  bookkeeper,  draftsman,  structural  designer,  a  derk 
and  a  rodman  were  held  not  to  be  laborers,  workingmcn  or  mechanics.  A 
blue-printer,  office  boy,  matron,  telephone  switchboard  operator  and  a  chauf- 
feur were  held  to  fall  within  the  class  of  laborers,  woiicmen  or  mechanics. 
The  conclusions  were  reached  by  the  court  as  to  the  latter  positions  despite 
ttie  fact  that  the  individuals  were  paid  by  the  month  or  year  —  which  is  ttie 
Implication  of  the  point  I  have  attempted  to  make  in  thiB  memDrBttdum, 
namely,  that  the  fact  that  the  Legislature  appropriated  a  certain  amount  per 
month  or  year  for  the  captain,  fireman  and  tughand  of  the  Superintendent^ a 
boat,  does  not  have  any  bearing  upon  whether  those  men  are  laborers,  workmen 
or  mechanics.    The  nature  of  their  duties  is  the  only  test. 

There  is  one  further  observation.  The  Legislature  did  not  in  my  opinion 
by  drafting  the  appropriation  bill  in  its  present  form  purpoae  to  create  officM 
or  positions  with  salary  attached  for  every  laborer,  workman  or  meehaaie 
employed  by  the  State.  The  form  of  the  bill  was  designed  merely  to  disclose 
the  moneys  which  were  being  paid  to  officers  and  employes.  If  positions  with 
salaries  have  been  created,  every  appropriation  (and  tiiere  are  many  of  them 

in  the  appropriation  bill)   for  "laborer,  common,  313  days  at  9^.00 

$626.00  "  creates  a  position  with  annual  salary  attached,  and  takes  the  com* 
mon  laborer,  along  with  every  other  employee  of  the  State,  out  of  the  operation 
of  the  eight-hour  day  provision. 

It  is  my  best  judgment  that  the  captain,  fireman  and  tughand  refen^  to 
In  the  letter  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  are  notwitiistanding  the 
form  of  the  appropriation  bill  of  I'DIB,  still  workmen,  laborers  and  meehanies 
entitled  to  an  eight-hour  day,  and  for  services  in  emergencies  beyond  eight 
hours  are  entitled  to  additional  compensation,  which  is  availabte  in  the  fmud 
appropriated  for  ''unforeseen  necessities''  under  the  heading  "repairs"  at 
page  370  of  the  appropriation  bill. 

E.  E.  WbmiBTJBT, 

A  ttorney-General* 
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DAY  OF  REST  LAW  (§  8-a) 

Does  Not  Apply  to  Railroad  Power  Plant  not  Serring  Repair  Shop  Ezclusively 

Septcmhcr  15,  1916. 
State  Industbial  Commission,  Alhamj,  X.  Y. 

Gextucmsn. — ^Your  letter  of  September  lat  acquaints  me  with  a  controversy 
over  the  interpretation  of  the  Labor  Law,  between  your  c^ce  and  the  attor- 
neys for  the  Xew  York  Central  Railroad  Company  with  respect  to  the  one  day 
of  rest  in  seven  statute  as  applicable  or  not  applicable  to  a  power  plant 
operated  by  the  railroad  at  West  Albany.  The  statutes  as  you  know  provide 
that: 

Every  emplosrer  of  labor  ensaged  in  carryios  on  any  faoicHry  or  meroantile  OBtabUahment  in 
this  state  shall  allow  every  person,  except  those  specified  in  subdivision  two,  and  as  otherwise 
herein  provided,  employed  in  such  factory  or  mercantile  establishment  at  least  twenty-four  con- 
secutive hours  of  rest  in  every  calendar  week.     (Sec.  8-a,  Liabor  Law.) 

A  factory  is  defined  as  follows: 

The  term '  factory,'  when  uaed  in  this  chapter,  shall  be  oonatrued  to  include  any  laillt  workshop 
or  other  manufacturinc  or  business  establiehment  and  all  buildings,  sheds,  structures  or  other 
places  used  for  or  in  connection  therewith,  where  one  or  more  persons  are  employed  at  labor, 
exeept  dry  doek  pfamts  engaged  in  making  repairs  to  ships,  and  except  power  hoosea,  generating 
I^aata,  bams,  storage  faxnises,  shade  and  other  atruoturee  owned  or  opetated  by  a  public  service 
•oipofation,  other  than  eonstniction  or  repair  shops,  subiact  to  the  iurisdiotion  of  the  public 
service  commission  tmder  the  public  serviee  commissions  law."    (Sec.  2,  Labor  Law.) 

If  the  power  plant  was  used  exclusively  to  furnish  power  or  light  to  the 
repair  shops,  the  law  would  consider  it  a  part  of  the  repair  shop  (opinions 
Attorney-General  1915  p.  122).  However,  it  appears  that  this  power  plant 
lights  n(fCN)nly  the  shops,  but  the  yards,  which,  as  you  know,  are  extensive, 
the  coaling  station,  and,  in  cases  of  emergency,  the  passenger  station  at 
Albany.  It  also  performs  other  functions,  furnishing,  as  indicated  upon  the 
blue  print,  compressed  air  for  charging  and  testing  the  air  brakes  equipmcmt 
on  all  trains  made  up  in  the  West  Albany  yard,  and  also  compressed  air  for 
engine  house  when  the  local  plant  fails  for  any  reason.  It  also  pumps  all 
water  for  the  engine  house,  for  the  locomotives  and  for  fire  service  to  hydrants, 
thus  taking  a  very  active  part  in  actual  train  operations. 

The  plant  is  therefore  "a  structure  owned  or  operated  by  a  public  service 
corporation "  in  immediate  connection  with  the  public  service  function  the 
corporation  renders,  and  not  operated  exclusively  "  for  or  in  connection  with  " 
their  (factory)  repair  shop.  Such  a  plant  is  I  believe  excepted  from  the 
operation  of  section  8-a  of  the  Labor  Law. 

I  return  you  the  blue  print  furnished  by  Visscher,  Whalen  &  Austin. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  E.  Woodbury, 

A  tiorney-Qenera  L 
By  G.  T.  Dawes, 

Deputy  Attommf 'General. 
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CERTIFICATION    OF    STATE    INDUSTRIAL    COMMISSION'S    RECORDS 

(§40) 

The  Secretary  May  Delegate  His  Signature  to  a  Subordinate 

Ootoher  14,  1916. 

Hexby  D.  Sayeb,  Esq.,  Secretary,  State  Industrial  Commission,  230  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City, 

Deab  Sib. —  I  have  received  your  letter  of  October  6th  with  reference  to  the 
certification  of  the  records  of  your  office  relating  to  the  construction,  altera- 
tion of  and  exits  from  buildings  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of 
transfer  to  the  Fire  Commissioner  of  that  city. 

Your  first  question  is  whether  signing  the  secretary's  name  by  an  assistant 
secretary  constitutes,  when  accompanied  by  the  seal  of  the  Commission,  a 
valid  certification. 

I  have  examined  the  opinions  rendered  to  your  department  by  Mr.  Bonynge, 
Counsel  to  your  Commission,  and  I  agree  with  his  conclusion  that  if  one  of 
your  assistant  secretaries  signs  your  name  to  such  a  certificate  and  you  adopt 
it  as  your  signature,  or  if  it  was  a  procedure  authorized  by  the  Commission, 
it  is  sufficient  and  constitutes  a  proper  certification.  Mr.  Bonynge  has  cited 
to  you  the  definition  of  *'  signature "  as  found  in  the  General  Construction 
Law,  §  46.  The  definition  of  the  term  signature  as  found  in  the  Century 
Dictionary  is  likewise  of  value.    It  is  as  follows: 

The  name  of  a  person  or  something  used  as  representing  his  name,  affixed  or  appended  to  a 
writing  or  the  Hke,  either  by  himself  or  by  deputy,  as  a  verification,  authentication  or  assent. 

In  the  case  of  People  v.  Bank  of  North  America,  75  N.  Y.  547,  it  was  held 
that  the  rule  that  an  agent,  public  or  private,  cannot  delegate  his  authority 
in  cases  requiring  the  exercise  of  judgment  or  discretion,  cannot  apply  to  pre- 
vent the  State  Treasurer  from  delegating  to  a  clerk  in  his  office  authority  to 
endorse  his  name  to  drafts,  since  this  involves  no  such  exercise  of  judgment 
or  discretion. 

The  matter  becomes  a  question  whether  the  act  is  one  that  can  be  delegated, 
and  if  so,  whether  authority  to  sign  was  granted  to  the  agent.  The  certifi- 
cates in  question  were  not  documents  which  the  law  required  to  be  signed  in 
any  particular  way.  Section  18  of  chapter  503  of  the  Laws  of  1916,  provides 
as  follows: 

The  department  of  labor  shall  transfer  to  the  fire  commissioner  certified  copies  of  all  records 
i  n  its  office  relating  to  the  construction,  alteration  of  and  exits  from  buildings  in  the  dty  of  New 
York. 

Laws  of  1915,  chapter  674,  sections  3-7,  abolished  the  office  of  Commissioner 
of  Labor  and  provided  that  reference  in  any  law  or  rule  to  the  "  Department  of 
Labor  "  shall  be  deemed  to  mean  the  Industrial  Commission. 

The  act  required  to  be  done  by  section  18  of  chapter  503,  Laws  of  1916,  by 
the  "  Department  of  Labor  "  must  therefore  be  deemed  to  be  required  of  the 
Industrial  Commission.  It  is  not  an  act  requiring  the  exercise  of  judgment 
or  discretion,  but  a  purely  ministerial  act  which  can  be  delegated.  The 
Industrial  Commission  can  delegate  to  its  secretary  the  right  to  sign  its  name 
or  to  the  assistant  secretary  the  right  to  sign  the  secretary's  name. 

In  the  case  of  Gibson  v.  National  Park  Bank  of  New  York,  49  Sup.  Ct,  ( 17 
J.  &  S. )  429 ;  affd.  98  N.  Y.  87,  it  was  held  that  authority  to  do  acts  merely 
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ministerial  or  mechanical  may  be  delegated,  and  accordingly  the  sheriff  may 
delegate  to  an  assistant  the  power  to  certify  a  copy  of  a  warrant  of  attach- 
ment and  make  a  notice  thereof  as  required  by  the  Ck)de  of  Civil  Procedure, 
and  it  was  further  held  in  that  case  that  where  the  names  of  the  sheriff  and 
the  deputy  were  in  fact  signed  by  a  clerk  to  the  deputy  by  his  direction,  he 
haying  adopted  the  act  of  his  clerk  in  signing  the  process,  it  was  to  all  intent 
and  purposes  the  act  of  the  deputy. 

The  proposition  in  question  seems  then  to  narrow  down  to  one  of  authority 
to  act,  a  question  whether  these  assistant  secretaries  were  empowered  to  sign 
the  name  of  the  secretary  to  the  certificates  in  question.  I  have  no  doubt 
from  your  letter  that  this  authority  was  granted. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  seal  of  a  corporation  affixed  to  a  deed  or  contract 
is  of  itself  prima  facie  evidence  that  it  was  so  affixed  by  authority  of  the 
corporation  (Lovett  v.  Steam  Sawmill  Association,  6  Page  64;  Whitney  v. 
Union  Trust  Co.,  65  N.  Y.  76).  I  have  no  doubt  this  principle  would  apply 
to  the  affixing  of  the  seal  of  this  Commission. 

I  believe  the  Conmiission  has  properly  performed  its  duty,  that  the  certifi- 
cate is  a  valid  one  and  that  the  burden  at  any  rate  to  disprove  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  signature  and  execution  of  the  certificate  rests  upon  any  person 
who  desires  to  contest  it. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  E.  Woodbury, 

Attorney-General, 
By  H.  J.  HiNMAN, 

Deputy  Attorney -General, 


POWERS  OF  THE  STATE  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION  (§§  43»  5z-a) 

(a)  The  Commission  is  not  Charged  with  the  Duty  of  Protecting  the  General 

Public 

ApHl  21,  1916. 

Hex.   John  Mitchell,  State  Industrial  Commiasioner,  230  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

Mt  Dsab  Commissiozteb. —  Ever  since  the  abolishment  of  the  Fire  Marshal's 
Department,  certain  powers  and  duties  previously  exercised  by  the  Fire  Mar- 
shal then  being  conferred  on  the  State  Department  of  Labor,  we  have  received 
complaints,  some  of  them  coming  to  us  directly  and  others  being  sent  through 
the  Executive  Chamber,  as  to  conditions  obtaining  in  moving  picture  theaters 
in  cities,'  towns  and  villages  in  which  there  are  no  adequate  supervising  author- 
ity or  building  departments.  We  have  always  treated  these  complaints  as 
without  our  jurisdiction,  and  have  so  informed  the  complainants. 

Now  I  am  informed  that  there  seems  to  be  the  impression  in  the  Attorney- 
General's  office  that  under  section  61-a,  the  Conunission  has  such  broad  powers 
that  it  may  regulate  any  industry  aside  from  factories  and  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, in  which  hazards  may  be  present  or  inherent.  If  this  contention  is 
true  then  the  Industrial  Commission  has  before  it  a  tremendous  task,  and  one 
that  of  course  it  is  not  adequately  officered  to  undertake,  but  it  is  of  so  much 
importance  that  it  seems  to  me  the  question  of  the  Commission's  duties  and 
obligations  should  be  definitely  determined. 
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In  nearly  every  instance  in  whicli  complaint  was  made  in  regard  to  moving 
picture  tlieaterg  in  the  smaller  communitiea,  the  conditions  are  extremely 
hazardous.  The  lialls  on  second^  third  and  fourtli  floors,  ramsliackle  buildings, 
inadequate  exit  facilities,  no  preparation  for  panic  or  fire,  and  many  oUier 
physical  character i sties  make  of  these  places  of  assesnblage,  menaces  in  the 
very  extreme.  But  aside  from  moving  picture  theaters  tlMure  are  oi  eouxse 
other  industries  not  classed  as  factories  and  mercantile  establishments  tliat 
might  require  attention  of  the  Commission,  and  conoeivably  this  might  take  in 
employees  on  elevated,  surface  and  subway  transportation  lines,  not  now 
definitely  covered  by  the  law,  such' as  ticket  sellers,  ticket  choppers,  guards,, 
and  others. 

May  X  suggest  tliat  this  matter  be  broi^ht  to  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sion, or  prior  thereto  referred  to  Counsel,  and  if  he  so  advises  then  to  the 
Attorney-General  for  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Commission  under  section  51 -a. 

Sincerely, 

Jaues  M.  Lynch, 

Commistioner. 


April  24,  19 IG. 
UoN.  John  MiTCHELii,  Chairman^  Htate  Industrial  Commission. 

Deais  Mr.  Chairman. —  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  or  April  24th 
enclosing  copy  of  letter  to  you  from  Commissioner  Lynch. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  provisions  of  section  51 -a  of  the  Labor  Law 
in  connection  with  the  questions  submitted  by  Commissioner  Lynch.  The  said 
section  contains  six  subdivisions. 

The  first  subdivision  confers  upon  the  Commission  power  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  ol  the  chapter  and  gives  to 
the  Commission  power  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  safety  of 
factories  in  addition  to  the  statutory  requirements  as  they  may  deem  necessary 
or  advisable. 

The  second  subdivision  gives  to  the  Commission  power  to  make,  amend  and 
repeal  rules  and  regulations  for  proper  sanitation  *^  in  all  places  to  wkich  this 
chapter  applies,**  and  for  guarding  against  and  minimizing  fire  hazards,  per- 
sonal injuries  and  diseases  "  in  all  places  to  which  this  ehapt^  applies  "  with 
respeot  to  certain  matters  specifioally  referred  to  in  8ai4  subdivision.  The 
words  "  in  all  places  to  which  this  chapter  applies  "  found  in  said  subdivision, 
in  vxj  opinion,  limit  the  power  of  the  Commiasiop  under  this  subdivision,  to 
factories  and  mercantile  establishments  which  are  the  places  referred  to  in  the 
chapter. 

The  third  subdivision  confers  upon  the  Commiasion,  whenever  it  finds  tbAt 
any  industry,  trade,  occupation  or  process  inv<^ves  such  element  of  danger  to 
the  lives,  health  or  safety  "  of  persons  employed  therein  '*  as  to  require  special 
regulation  for  the  protection  ''of  such  persons,"  to  make  special  rules  and 
regulations  to  guard  against  such  elements  of  danger  by  establiahing  require- 
ments as  to  temperatxire,  humidity,  the  removal  of  dust,  gases  or  fumes,  and 
requiring  licenses  to  be  applied  for  and  issued  by  the  Commission  as  a  cc^- 
dition  precedent  to  the  carrying  on  of  any  such  industry,  trade,  o^upaticm  or 
process,  and  it  further  provides  thai  such  rules  may  require  medical  inspection 
and  supervision  "  of  persons  employed  and  applying  for  employment."    Under 
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thid  subdivision,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  GommiSBion  has  power,  and  it  is 
its  dttty  whenever  it  finds  that  any  industry,  trade,  occupation  or  process 
involves  any  of  the  dangers  to  employees  referred  to  in  said  section,  to  make 
imdi  mlei  on  the  subject  mentioned  as  may  be  necessary  to  guard  such 
employees  against  the  dangers  referred  to  in  the  section;  or  the  Commission 
may  under  such  eircun^stances  require  lieenses  to  be  applied  for  as  a  condition 
for  carrying  on  any  such  industry,  trade,  occupation  or  process.  This  sub- 
division is  not  limited  in  any  way  to  any  particular  place  where  such  indus- 
try, trade,  oceupation  or  process  may  be  carried  on.  The  power  of  the 
Commission  to  make  rules  under  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  section  is 
general,  applying  to  any  place  where  the  industry,  trade,  occupation  or  process 
is  being  conducted.  The  Commission,  however,  is  limited  by  the  language  of 
the  subdivision  to  the  making  of  such  rules  as  will  guard  the  "  employees  " 
against  the  dangers  mentioned  in  the  subdivision  and  is  not  in  my  opinion, 
charged  with  the  duty  under  this  subdivision,  of  making  rules  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  general  public  against  the  dangers  referred  to  in  the  section. 
The  entire  act  relates  only  to  the  protection  of  employees  and  in  a  few 
instances,  to  such  protection  as  may  be  incidentally  given  thereby  to  those 
frequenting  places  where  the  employees  are  engaged. 

The  fourth  subdivision  gives  to  the  Commission  power  to  limit  its  rules  and 
regulations  to  certain  classes  of  establiriiments,  places  of  employment,  etc., 
or  authorizes  the  Commission  to  Upply  such  rules  only  to  such  places  as  may 
be  constructed  or  eatablished  in  the  future. 

The  fifth  subdivision  gives  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Commission 
the  force  and  effect  Of  law. 

The  sixth  subdivision  provides  that  "  no  provision  of  the  chapter  conferring 
power  upon  the  Commission  to  make  rules  and  regulations  shall  limit  the 
power  conferred  by  the  section.^' 

Construing  the  entire  section,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Commission  has  the 
broad  general  power  under  this  section,  whenever  it  finds  that  any  industry, 
trade,  ocettpation  or  process  involves  any  of  the  dangers  mentioned  in  the  act, 
and  regardless  of  whetlier  the  trade  or  occupation  is^  being  carried  on  in  a 
factory  or  mercantile  establishment,  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
safeguarding  of  the  employees  against  the  dangers  and  haaards  mentioned  in 
the  act,  but  that  the  Commission  is  not  charged  under  this  section  with  the 
duty  of  making  rules  and  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  general  public 
Against  such  dangers  or  hazards. 

Section  8^a  of  the  Labor  Law  contains  provisions  requiring  fire  alarm 
systems  and  fire  drills  in  certain  factory  buildings.  As  a  part  of  subdivision 
2  of  section  83-a,  it  is  provided  that  in  the  city  of  New  York  the  Fire  Com- 
missioner of  such  city,  and  elsewhere  the  Industrial  Board,  sliall  make  rules, 
regulations  and  special  orders  "necessary  or  suitable  to  each  situation,''  and 
in  the  case  of  buildings  containing  more  than  one  tenant  "  necessary  or  suit- 
able to  the  adequate  cooperation  of  all  the  tenants  of  such  building  in  a 
fire-drill  of  all  the  occupants  thereof."  While  the  language  of  this  portion  of 
the  section  above  referred  to  does  not  specifically  refer  to  factory  buildings  it 
is  my  opinion  that  a  proper  construction  of  the  language  requires  that  it 
should  be  limited  to  factory  buildings.  The  section  deals  only  with  factory 
building  requirements,  and  the  use  of  the  word  "  buildings  "  in  the  portion  of 
the  section  referred  to,  should  in  my  opinion,  bo  limited  by  the  preceding 
portions  of  the  section  to  "  factory  buildings." 
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In  construing  sections  of  the  Labor  Law,  I  think  it  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Legislature  was  dealing  with  the  subject  of  safeguarding  the 
employees,  and  was  not  dealing  with  the  general  subject  of  protecting  the 
public  against  fire  or  other  hazards.  Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  I  do  not 
think  any  fair  interpretation  of  any  of  the  sections  of  the  Labor  Law  would 
give  to  the  Commission  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  designing  to 
guard  against  fire  and  other  hazards  in  theaters,  office  buildings,  hotels  or 
similar  places.  The  Commission,  however,  would  have  the  power  even  in 
theaters  or  in  hotels,  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary  to 
safeguard  employees  if  they  found  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
51-a,  that  any  trade  or  occupation  carried  on  in  such  places  involved  any  of 
the  dangers  to  "  employees  "  mentioned  in  said  section. 

Trusting  that  this  will  be  found  to  answer  the  questions  submitted  by 
Commissioner  Lynch,  I  am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

ROBT.  W.  B0NYI7GE, 

Counsel  to  the  Commission. 


April  26,  1916. 
Hon.  Eobubt  E.  Woodbuby,  Attorney-General,  Albany,  N,  t. 

Deab  Sib. — ^At  the  instance  of  the  State  Industrial  Commission,  I  request  an 
opinion  as  to  the  duties  of  this  Commission  relative  to  the  inspection  of  mov- 
ing picture  shows  in  cities,  towns  and  villages  in  which  there  are  no  adequate 
supervising  authority  or  building  departments. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  Counsel  that  this  Commission  has  no  jurisdiction  in 
such  cases  under  section  51-a  of  the  Labor  Law,  but  inasmuch  as  some  intima- 
tion has  been  given  us  that  your  office  may  entertain  a  different  opinion,  we 
are  asking  that  you  have  the  matter  definitely  looked  up  and  an  authoritative 
opinion  furnished  us.  Of  course,  if  we  have  any  duty  in  the  matter  we  wish 
to  perform  it  and  as  it  will  be  a  rather  laborious  task  we  should  desire  to 
address  ourselves  to  it  as  speedily  as  possible. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  you  the  exact  situation,  as  well  as  the  views  of 
our  Counsel,  I  am  enclosing  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  from  Commissioner 
Lynch,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Inspection  Department,  and  also  from  Mr. 
Bonynge,  our  Counsel. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest  convenience,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Edwabo  p.  Lyon, 

Commissioner. 


May  20,  1916. 

Hon.  Edwabd  P.  Lyon,  State  Industrial  Commission,  230  Fifth  Avenue,  Neu> 
York  City. 

Deab  Sib. —  I  received  your  letter  of  April  26th  relative  to  the  inspection  of 
moving  picture  shows  by  the  State  Industrial  Commission  and  enclosing  copy 
of  opinion  of  Mr.  Bonynge,  counsel  to  the  Commission,  and  copy  of  letter  to 
the  Commission  signed  by  Mr.  Lynch.  I  have  carefully  considered  the  statute 
together  with  such  opinion  and  letter,  and  I  am  convinced  that  your  counsel 
has  properly  concluded  in  this  matter. 
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When  the  office  of  fire  marshal  was  abandoned,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  to  transfer  all  of  his  duties  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  now 
the  State  Industrial  Commission.  One  of  the  objections  to  the  fire  marshal 
statute  was  that  it  overlapped  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
so  far  as  factories  and  mercantile  establishments  were  concerned,  and  the 
provisions  in  the  Labor  Law  were  clearly  intended  to  be  confined  to  the  pro- 
tection of  workmen  and  employees,  and  not  the  general  public.  Another 
objection  to  the  fire  marshal  statute  was  that  it  overlapped  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  local  authorities,  which,  through  the  Conunissioners  of  Public  Safety 
and  Department  of  Public  Buildings,  and  other  local  officers  throughout  the 
State  have  full  power  to  safeguard  the  general  public.  I  therefore  fully  agree 
with  the  opinion  of  Iklr.  Bonynge. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  E.  Woodbury. 

A  ttomey -General. 
By  H.  J.  Hlnman, 

Deputy  Attomey-Oencral. 


(b)  L.  1916,  ch.  503,  Transfers  to  the  New  York  City  Authorities  Only  Such 
Jnriidiction  Over  Buildings  as  Relates  to  Construction,  Alteration, 
Plumbing,  Drainage,  Elevators,  Fire  Escapes,  Exits  or  Fire  Alarm 
Systems 

May  31,  1916. 

Ms.  Henbt  D.   Sayeb,  Secretary  of  the  State  Industrial  Commissiont  230 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Deab  Sm. —  I  have  examined  with  care  your  letter  of  May  25th  in  relation 
to  the  situation  presented  in  New  York  City  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of 
chapter  503  of  the  Laws  of  1916,  conferring  certain  of  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Industrial  Conmiission  upon  the  city  government  of  that  city.  You 
request  my  opinion  as  to  scope  and  intent  of  the  words  "  use  and  occupancy  " 
as  used  in  subdivision  6  of  section  774  of  the  charter  as  added  by  chapter  503 
of  the  Laws  of  1916. 

The  labor  laws  cover  many  things  relating  to  the  "  use  and  occupancy  "  of 
buildings  if  we  use  that  term  in  its  broad  sense  such  as  the  safeguarding  of 
machinery  other  than  those  safeguards  which  become  parts  of  the  structure 
of  the  building  itself,  the  control  of  temperature  conditions  and  the  exhaustion 
of  dangerous  gases,  fumes  and  dust  and  other  things  which  relate  to  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  safety,  life  and  welfare  of  factory  workers  as  distinguished 
from  the  safety,  life  and  welfare  of  the  general  public.  In  other  words,  it  has 
been  recognized  as  the  distinctive  duty  of  the  State  Industrial  Commission  to 
•arry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law  which  has  been  enacted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  working  men. 

Heretofore  those  duties  have  included  certain  duties  relating  to  structural 
matters  such  as  the  means  and  adequacy  of  exit  in  case  of  fire  and  the  con- 
struction, alteration  or  structural  changes  in  the  plumbing  and  drainage  of 
factory  buildings  including  factory  buildings  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In 
view  of  the  difficulties  of  divided  authority  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  relation 
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to  tlie  consixuction  of  buildmgB  in  such  city,  it  has  evidently  been  deemed 
wise  to  provide  one  central  authority  in  the  city  of  liew  York  for  ttMb  purpose 
and  it  is  apparent  from  a  careful  reading  of  the  entire  bill  {ohspter  003  of 
the  Lawa  of  1916)  that  the  jarisdiction  conferped  upon  the  local  anthoritiee 
relates  entirely  to  the  construction  of  or  struistural  changes  in  buildingB  and 
the  control  conferred  upon  the  local  authorities  does  not  relate  to  the  U0e  and 
occupancy  of  the  building  after  it  has  been  constructed  or  altered  unlen  the 
siagle  phrase  "use  and  occupancy  of  buildings"  in  sufodivision  6  of  seotion 
774  is  to  be  oonetrued  to  confer  all  of  the  powers  of  the  labor  dtepartmsnt  of 
the  State  upon  the  fire  oommissioner  of  the  city.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
balance  of  the  act  tending  to  confirm  any  such  interpretation  and  the  entire 
statute  must  be  considered  in  ascertaining  the  intent  under  that  rule  of  oon> 
struction  that  the  general  intent  of  a  statue  is  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  its 
parts.  That  is^  the  intention  of  the  whole  act  will  control  the  interpretation  of 
the  parts.  The  literal  sense  of  the  term  "  use  and  occupancy  of  buildings  "  is 
not  controlling  but  must  be  restricted  to  carry  out  the  evident  intent  of  the 
act. 

Chapter  503  of  the  Laws  of  1916  is  a  special  statute  transferring  certain 
powers  of  the  State  department  constituted  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  a 
general  law.  It  should  therefore  be  strictly  construed  rather  than  liberally 
construed  in  so  far  as  it  repeals  the  provisions  of  the  general  law.  Through^ 
out  chapter  503,  there  is  a  specific  enumeration  of  objects  or  things  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  local  authorities  and  under  the  rule  of  ejusdem  generis, 
the  use  of  the  expression  "  use  and  occupancy  of  buildings  "  should  be  held  to 
include  only  such  objects  or  things  as  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  specifically 
enumerated.  It  is  especially  to  be  noted  that  a  new  section  411-a  is  added  to 
the  charter  of  New  York  City  which  relates  to  a  certificate  of  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  new  and  altered  buildings.  This  new  section  has  been  added  at  the 
same  time  that  subdivision  6  is  added  to  section  774  giving  to  the  fire  com- 
missioner the  power  to  enforce  all  laws  and  ordinances  and  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  board  of  standards  and  appeals  in  respect  of  "  *  *  *  6.  The 
use  and  occupancy  of  buildings  and  other  structuTes^  except  tenement  houses." 
These  two  sections  should  be  read  together  rather  than  to  read  tiie  proviaions 
of  section  774  in  connection  with  all  of  ttie  provisions  of  the  labor  la-ws  of 
the  State  in  relation  to  safeguarding  the  safety,  life  and  welfare  of  persons 
employed  in  factory  buildings  in  general. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  board  of  standards  and  appeals  created  by 
said  act  has  been  given  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  only  "  regardii^ 
the  enforcement  of  those  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law  and  otiier  laws  whicA 
relate  to  the  construction,  alteration,  struetural  changes  in,  plumbing  and 
drainage  of,  elevators,  fire  escapes  on,  adequacy  and  means  of  ewif  from  amd 
fire  alarm  systems  in  all  huildings,  except  tenement  houses,  within  the  city  of 
New  York."  This  tends  to  confirm  my  interpretation  of  the  term  "use  and 
occupancy"  in  that  such  board  is  given  only  limited  powers  relating  to  the 
structural  features  of  the  buildings  themselves  rather  than  the  welfare  of 
those  occupying  the  buildings. 

Moreover  section  18  of  the  act  provides  for  the  transfer  by  the  ]>epartmeiit 
of  Labor  to  the  fire  commissioner  of  certified  copies  of  all  recotds  in  its  office 
relating  to  the  "construction,  alteration  of  and  exits  from  buildings  in  the 
city  of  Kew  York."    There  is  no  provision  made  for  the  transfer  of  records  in 
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relation  to  any  of  the  other  matters  covered  by  the  labor  laws  of  the  State  or 
bgr  tite  rules  and  vegolations  of  the  Indvatrial  Commisfiioii.  This  also  cosfirms 
my  opixuon  thftt  it  was  not  the  jmtent  of  the  Legislature  to  deprive  the  State 
Industrial  CommiBaion  of  the  exercise  of  all  of  its  powers  within  the  csty  of 
New  York«  If  thttfc  had  been  intended,  it  would  have  been  a  simple  ma^er  for 
the  Le^idotuve  to  have  made  clear  such  an  intention.  On  the  contrary,  in 
section  774  it  ia  ezpresaly  provided  that  each  department  of  labor  "  shall  not 
exeieue  any  of  auoh  powers  in  the  city  of  New  York."  The  woord  "  such  "  is 
a  word  of  limited  meaniing  and  it  was  clearly  intended  thnt  some  power  should 
be  exercased  by  the  Department  of  Labor  within  the  city  of  New  York.  J±  is 
therefore  my  opinion  that  the  words  "use  and  occupancy  of  buildingB''  as 
used  in  snbdiviaiQSi  6  of  section  774  must  be  caafined  ia  its  meaning  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  other  provisions  of  chapter  508  of  the  Laws  of  1916  and 
not  as  tnoluding  sudi  provisions  of  the  labor  laws  as  do  not  relate  to  the  eon- 
stmotlon  of  buildings  or  the  alteration  of  buildings  ctr  stmciiural  diaJigee  in 
buildings  or  the  plumbing  or  drainage  of  biuldings  or  elevators  in  buildings  or 
fire  escapes  on  buildings  or  the  adequacy  and  means  of  exit  from  buildings  or 
lire  alarm  systems  in  buildings. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  and  would  perhaps  uselessly  encumber  this 
letter  for  me  to  review  the  provisions  of  the  labor  laws  which  would  remain 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  I  shall  not  endeavor 
to  do  so.  I  believe  that  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  you  to  interpret  the  pro- 
visions of  these  laws  in  the  light  of  this  opinion  and  determine  for  your- 
selves the  jurisdiction  which  remains  in  your  department.  If  you  find  diffi- 
culty as  occasion  arises,  I  will  be  pleased  to  assist  you  with  further  advice. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  E.  WOODBXTEY, 

Attorney-GerieraL 
By  H.  J.  HiNMAN,  Deputy  Attorncy-Oencral. 


(c)  L.  1913,  ch.  503,  Transfers  to  the  Hew  York  City  Aul^erities  Power  to 
Construe  Such  Provisions  of  the  Labor  Law  as  they  have  Junsdictioa 
to  enforce 

Attffiisi  8,  1!H6. 

State  Industrial  Commissiox,  230  Fifth  Avenue ^  New  York  City, 

Gentlemen. —  Your  letter  of  August  Stli  asks  whether  the  Board  of  Stand- 
ards and  Appeals  recently  provided  for  in  the  New  York  charter,  must  fol- 
low an  interpretation  of  the  Labor  Law  made  by  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion ratlier  than  an  interpretation  which  the  Board  itself  should  make.  I 
believe  the  Board  of  Standards  and  Appeals  may  follow  its  own  interpretatioD. 
Section  411  of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter,  as  amended  by  chapter  dOS 
of  the  laws  of  1916,  provides  that  an  interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
thcmgh  a  variation  from  the  letter,  may  be  made  by  a  superintendent)  except 
that  he  cannot  proceed  contrary  to  a  deiennination  of  tlie  Board  of  Btsndarda 
and  Appeals.  And  again  in  section  719,  paragraph  5,  the  Board  of  Appeals 
may  interpret  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
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The  Board  of  Standards  and  Appeals  has  jurisdiction  (section  718-a)  to 
"make,  amend  and  repeal  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  laws  .  .  .  jurisdiction  whereof  is  conferred  upon  the 
board  by  this  act  or  upon  a  superintendent  of  buildings."  The  Board 
has  power  also  to  "  make,  amend  and  repeal  rules  and  regulations  r^arding 
the  enforcement  of  those  provisions  of  the  labor  law"  which  relate  to  the 
construction  of  buildings  within  the  city  of  New  York.  All  rules  and  regula- 
tions made  by  the  Board  supersede  those  of  the  Labor  Department;  and  the 
Board  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  buildings  in  the  city  of  New- 
York  in  those  matters  which  the  Industrial  Conunission  formerly  had  juris- 
diction over  by  chapter  719  of  the  Laws  of  1916. 

From  a  consideration  of  all  the  above  provisions  I  cannot  but  conclude  that 
the  Board  of  Standards  and  Appeals  may  itself  construe  those  sections  of  the 
Labor  Law  which  it  has  the  power  and  duty  to  enforce  within  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  the  said  Board  is  not  bound  by  any  interpretation  of  those  sections 
made  by  the  State  Industrial  Commission. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  E.  WOODBUBT, 

Attomey-Oeneral. 
By  0.  T,  Dawbs,  Deputy  Attorney-  General, 


FACTORY  ELEVATORS  AND  HOISTWAYS  (§  79) 

Borough  Superintendents  of  Buildings  of  New  York  City  Have  Jurisdiction 

Within  Borough  Limits 

October  6,  1916. 

State  Industrial  Commissiox,  230  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Gentleicen. — ^Answering  your  letter  of  October  5th  our  opinion  is  that  the 
Industrial  Ck)nunission  has  lost  jurisdiction  over  the  construction  of  elevators 
in  buildings  within  New  York  City.  Section  718-a,  subdivision  3  of  chi^ter 
503  of  the  Laws  of  1916,  to  which  you  direct  our  attention,  confers  power  ap<m 
the  Board  of  Standards  and  Appeals  to  make  rules  with  r^ard  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law  which  relate  to  elevators,  and  while  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  is  not  couched  in  quite  as 
specific  language  I  believe  the  intent  was  to  confer  upon  him  power  to  enforce 
the  rules  and  regulations  which  were  made  by  the  Board  of  Standards  and 
Appeals. 

S  406.  Each  superintendent  of  buildings  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  act,  shallt  within 
the  borough  in  which  he  has  jurisdiction,  have  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  charge,  ttib^'ect  to  <md  in 
tucordance  with  the  general  rulea  and  reffuUUiona  to  he  eeUMiehed  by  the  board  o/HandardM  and  appmU*, 
of  the  construction,  alteration,  structural  changes  in  and  removal  of  buildings  and  other  strueturets 
erected  or  to  be  erected  within  such  borough,  including  sidewalk  levators,  vaults,  the  coverings 
thereof  and  entrances  thereto. 

(411.  Each  superintendent  of  buildings  shall  have  power  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  subject  to 
the  proviBions  of  law  and  the  ordinances  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  and  the  genertd  ruU9  and  revWa- 
tiona  eatabliahed  according  to  lav  to  pass  upon  any  question  relative  to  the  mode,  manner  of  ooa* 
struction  or  materials  to  be  used  in  the  erection  or  alteration  of  any  buUding  or  other  structure 
erected  or  to  be  erected  within  the  borough  under  his  jurisdiction        *        *. 
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Furthermore  I  think  the  superintendent's  jurisdiction  over  the  "construc- 
tion, alteration,  structural  changes  in  and  removal  of"  buildings  is  broad 
enough  to  cover  the  construction  of  an  elevator  within  a  building.  Sidewalk 
elevators  and  vaults  were  specifically  mentioned  only  because  they  were 
structures  outside  of  buildings. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  E.  WooDBUBy, 

Attomei/'OeneraL 
By  C.  T.  Dawes, 

Deputy  Attorney-General. 


FACTORY  EXITS  AND  EXIT  SIGNS  (§  79-c) 

The  Fire  Commissioner  of  New  York  City  Has  Ezclusive  Jurisdiction  Within 

the  City's  Limits 

October  6,  1916. 

State  Industrial  Comm:ission,  2S0  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen. — ^We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  October  6th  relative  to  the 
jurisdiction  over  exit  signs  and  exit  lights  in  buildings  in  Kerw  York  City.  If 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fire  Commissioners  is  not  contained  in  subdivision  4, 
section  774  of  chapter  503  (1916)  it  undoubtedly  is  found  in  subdivision  1 
of  that  section. 

**  The  cominissioner  is  empowered  to  enforce  all  laws        *        *        *        in  respect  of  the 
prevention  of        *        *        *        danger  to  and  loss  of  life  "  from  fires. 

k  Yours  very  truly, 

E.  E.  WoODBUBY, 

A  ttomey-General. 
By  C.  T.  Dawes, 

Deputy  Attorney-General. 


FACTORY  VENTILATION  (§  86) 

The  State  Industrial  Commission  Has  Exclusive  Jurisdiction  in  New  York  City 

November  21,  1916. 
State  Industrial  Commissioi?,  230  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City, 

Gentlemen. —  Replying  to  your  letter  of  November  13,  1916,  it  would  seem 
to  us  that  section  86  of  the  Labor  Law  has  removed  all  jurisdiction  (insofar 
as  the  health  of  employees  is  concerned)  over  the  removal  of  gases  and  fumes 
in  factories  in  New  York  City,  from  th«  New  York  City  Health  Department 
and  conferred  it  exclusively  upon  the  State  Labor  Department.  The  City 
Health  Department  would  still  have  jurisdiction  to  order  the  reconstruction 
of  apparatus  and  machinery  if  the  fumes  were  a  nuisance  to  the  outside 
public. 

However  in  view  of  the  seriousness  of  a  possible  conflict  of  powers,  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  can  advise  you  definitely  until  I  am  in  possession  of  all  the  cir- 
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cumatancc*  in  the  case  to  which  you  refer,  including  copies  of  the  orders  of 
the  State  Health  Department  and  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Attomey-OeneraL 
By  C.  T.  Dawes, 

Deputy  Attoi'ney-GcncraL 


INSPECTION  OF  FACTORY  BOILERS  (§  91) 
The  Section  Does  Not  Apply  to  Boilers  Used  in  Agricultural  Schools 

THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

at  Mgrrisville,  N.  Y. 

May  2,  1916. 
Hon.  E.  E.  WooDBtmY,  Attorney -General,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Deab  Sib. —  Tliis  institution  has  two  high  pressure  boilers  in  its  dairy- 
laboratories,  both  installed  by  specifications  of  the  State  Architect,  and 
inspected  when  installed  hy  his  inspector.  The  question  has  just  come  up  a» 
to  whether  these  boilers  eome  under  the  ruling  of  section  91,  chapter  347, 
Laws  of  1015,  and  if  so  if  this  institution  should  pay  for  the  inspeetion  a» 
provided  thereby. 

This  is  a  matter  which  is  to  come  up  this  coming  Friday,  May  5th,  and 
I  trust  that  it  will  be  possible  for  me  to  receive  your  advice  in  this  matter 
before  that  date. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy,  I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.  G.  Helyab, 

Director. 


May  3,   1916. 

F.  G.  Helyab,  Esq.,  Director,  Xcw  York  State  School  of  Agriculture,  Morris' 
ville,  N,  Y, 

Deab  Sib. —  This  is  in  acknowledgment  of  your  favor  of  the  2d  inst.,  and 
in  reply  I  beg  to  state  that  you  do  not  state  in  your  letter  whether  you  manu- 
facture anything  at  3'our  school  or  not,  and  it  is  quite  important  to  know 
that  before  a  definite  reply  can  be  made,  but  if  the  boilers  are  only  used  for 
experimental  purposes  in  connection  with  laboratory  work  (which  I  pre- 
sume is  the  fact)  the  boilers  would  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  section 
91,  ehapter  347,  of  the  Laws  of  1915;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  used  for 
the  manufaeture  of  dairy  products  or  otherwise,  perhaps  they  will  require 
sueh  inspeetion,  and  if  inspection  is  required,  the  institution  should  pay  for 
it,  as  provided  in  such  section. 

I  do  not  think  the  act  was  intended  to  apply  to  boilers  used  in  an  agricul- 
tural school,  hut  if  you  arc  manufacturing  anything  by  the  use  of  the  boilers 
in  your  institution,  probably  the  only  safe  course  would  be  to  have  them 
Inspected. 


Eepokt  of  Iis^dustjual  Commissiojjt,  1916  273- 

SeeiioQ  2  of  the  Labor  Law  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

The  term  *  factory  ',  when  tised  ia  thSs  ehaptor,  tMl  b«  Moetnitd  to  inobide  any  mill,  work- 
shop, or  other  mmufacturiivr  or  buaioass  eetabliahment  and  ail  bmOding;  aheda,  ttniatuiM  or  other 
plaees  need  for  or  in  oonneotion  therewith,  where  one  or  more  persona  are  emplosred  at  labor, 
cxeepi  4aey  do«k  plants  encaged  in  malring  repaiis  to  ships,  and  exeept  power  honaes,  seneratms 
plavts,  baini»  stonco  hoaaost  ahedi  nad  other  itroctwas  owned  m  opemted  by  a  puUia  aBnrioe 
oorpozatioQ,  other  than  ooostmotion  or  xepair  shops,  eubjeet  to  the  inriadiatiQa  of  the  pnblie 
service  oomnussion  under  the  public  service  commissions  law.  Work  shall  be  deemed  to  be  done 
/or  a  factorff  within  the  meaning  of  this  chapter  whenever  it  is  done  at  any  plaoe,  upon  the  work  of  a 
fnotory  or  upon  any  of  the  neAerials  entering  into  the  product  of  the  factory,  whether  under  con- 
tract or  anaagamant  with  any  person  in  charge  of  or  connected  with  such  factory  directly  or 
indirectly  throu^  the  instrumentality  of  one  or  more  contractors  or  other  third  persons. 

By  applying  the  foregoing  definition  to  the  conditions  as  they  exist  in  your 
school,  I  think  you  will  have  no  trouble  in  arriving  at  a  right  conclusion,  as 
to  whether  section  91  applies  to  your  boilers  or  not.  However,  after  reading 
this  letter,  if  you  desire  further  advice,  and  you  will  fully  explain  to  me  just 
what  products  you  are  manufacturing,  I  will  be  pleased  to  write  you  again. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  E.  Woodbury, 
Attomey-QeneraL 
By  G.  A.  FiSHEB,  Third  Deputy  Attorney-General. 


THE  XEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  OP  AGRICULTURE 

at  Morriflville,  N.  Y, 

F.  G.  Heltab,  Director 

May  8,  1916. 
Hon.  E.  E.  Woodbuby,  AtUymey-Qeneral,  Albany ^  N.  T. 

Deak  Sir. — ^Referring  to  yours  of  May  3d  with  reference  to  boiler  inspec* 
tion  would  say  that  this  school  is  not  in  the  manufacturing  business.  We 
are  in  the  educational  business.  Our  boilers  are  used  as  follows:  The  one  in 
Bicknell  Hall  is  used  to  make  steam  to  driv^  the  turbine  Babcock  milk  testers 
by  which  the  students  learn  to  determine  the  amount  of  fat  in  milk.  It  is^ 
also  used  to  drive  a  small  engine  which  operates  a  churn,  which  is  used  to 
ehum  our  cream  in  the  dairy  classes  learning  how  to  make  "butter.  The 
boiler  in  the  dairy  bam  is  used  to  drive  a  turbine  separator,  the  pasteurizer, 
a  steam  pump,  to  heat  water  for  washing,  and  to  turn  a  sterilizer,  all  of 
which  operations  are  a  part  of  the  educational  work  of  the  institution  in 
teaching  dairying  to  our  students. 

There  are  times  during  the  year  when  our  students  arc  not  here,  and  at 
that  time  the  regular  force  who  are  connected  with  the  dairy  work  of  the 
institution,  operate  this  steam  machinery  to  take  care  of  the  milk  and  cream 
which  is  being  produced  by  the  dairy  herd. 

This  explains  fully,  I  believe,  the  relation  of  the  institution  to  the  point 
which  you  make  concerning  the  matter  of  manufacture.  It  is  manufacture, 
but  as  an  educational  matter  rather  than  a  commercial  one.  I  would  not 
bother  you  with  this  again  except  that  I  want  to  be  absolutely  sure  that 

whatever  we  do  is  done  right. 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.  G.  Helyar, 

Director. 
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May  9,  1916. 
Hon.  F.  G.  Heltab,  Director,  Morriaville,  New  York. 

Deab  Snt — ^I  am  in  receipt  of  your  second  favor  under  date  of  May  8tli«  and 
note  what  you  say  about  the  use  which  is  made  of  your  boilers  in  your  school, 
and  I  do  not  think  you  come  within  the  proTisions  of  section  91,  diapter  347, 
Laws  of  1915,  and  do  not  think  that  you  are  required  to  have  the  boilers  in 
your  school  inspected  as  therein  required. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  E.  WOODBUBT, 

Aitomey-Qeneral. 
By  G.  A.  FiSHEB, 

Third  Deputy  At toiitey -General. 


IMMIGRANT  LODGING  PLACES  (§  156) 
Proceeds  of  Suit  on  Bond  are  Payable  to  Victims  of  Fnudy  Deceit,  etc 

May  3,  1916. 

Miles  M.  O'Bbien,  Jb.,  Asst.  Counsel,  State  Industrial  Commieaion,  2S0  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Deab  Sib. —  I  have  received  your  letter  of  April  26th  in  which  you  request 
my  opinion  with  reference  to  the  disposition  of  proceeds  recovered  in  a  suit 
brought  upon  a  bond  of  a  licensee  to  run  an  inmiigrant  lodging  house.  Specifi- 
cally, you  desire  to  know  whether  if  suit  is  brought  upon  the  bond  of  one 
Hantavi,  of  Buffalo,  who  has  disappeared  suddenly,  leaving  obligations  to  an 
employee  in  the  lodging  house  for  wages  and  money  loaned  and  also  obligations 
to  one  of  his  boarders,  the  money  recovered  on  the  bond  is  to  go  to  the  State 
or  to  the  persons  who  have  been  the  victims  of  any  fraud,  deceit;  etc.,  practued 
by  such  licensee. 

While  the  bond  runs  to  the  Plople  of  the  State  of  New  York,  this  is  the 
customary  form  for  all  bonds  of  this  character,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
section  156  of  the  Labor  Law  which  provides  that  "  any  person  aggrieved  may 
bring  an  action  for  the  enforcement  of  such  bond  in  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  "  gives  authority  which  cannot  be  doubted  to  the  person  intended 
to  be  benefited  by  the  bond  to  obtain  the  benefits  thereof.  I  therefore  believe 
that  the  proceeds  recovered  in  any  such  suit  are  clearly  payable  to  the  persons 
who  have  been  the  victims  of  any  fraud  or  deceit  or  are  otherwise  covered  by 
the  conditions  of  the  bond. 

You  further  ask  whether  or  not  a  person  working  for  a  licensee  is  entitled 
to  any  part  of  the  money  recovered  on  a  bond.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
statute  is  broad  enough  to  cover  such  a  person. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  E.  Woodbubt, 

Attomey-Generah 
By  H.  J.  HiNMAN, 

Deputy  Attomey-Oeneral. 
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PURCHASE  OF  CONVICT-MABE  ARTICLES  BT  THE  STATE  AND  ITS 
POLITICAL  SUBDIVISIONS   (PRISON  LAW,  §   i8a) 

A  School  Board  Has  No  Choice  But  to  Take  Goods  Offered 

South  Dayton,  N.  Y.,  April  15,  1916. 

Hon.  Eqbttbt  E.  Woodbury,  Attorney -General. 

Dear  Sib. —  In  the  matter  of  the  purchase  of  school  seats  for  our  new  school 
building,  I  am  referred  to  a  decision  of  the  Attorney-General  of  May  25,  1011, 
by  the  State  Prison  Commission. 

Now  our  proposition  is  this:  we  are  about  to  seat  a  new  fire  proof  building 
and  are  desirous  of  placing  therein  up  to  date  furniture;  we  submitted  to  the 
Prison  Commission  a  style  of  seat  the  board  of  the  school  would  approve  of, 
that  is  a  solid  pedestal  desk  and  seat,  to  get  rid  of  the  annoyance  of  legs  and 
things  in  the  way  of  sweeping,  and  a  style  which  the  prison  does  not  manu- 
facture  or  anything  similar  to  take  its  place,  and  asked  them  to  give  us  a 
certificate  to  purchase  in  the  open  market,  this  they  decline  to  do,  and  submit 
a  style  of  prison  manufacture  with  pedestal  seat  but  the  desk  has  four  sup- 
ports touching  the  floor,  and  evidently  a  very  incommodious  affair. 

Now  what  we  are  up  against  is  this:  while  our  board  recognizes  the  right 
of  the  prison  officials  to  fix  styles,  designs,  patterns,  prices,  etc.,  of  goods  to 
be  manufactured,  and  for  public  institutions  to  be  supplied  therelrom. 
Is  the  Attorney-General's  ofiice  committed  to  this  proposition,  is  our  school 
board  compelled  to  take  something  they  do  not  want  and  approve  from  prison 
manufacture,  when  the  State  does  not  manufacture  what  they  do  want  and 
approve? 

As  I  understand,  section  182  of  the  Prison  Law,  provision  is  made  if  the 
State  does  not  manufacture  and  cannot  furnish  the  requisition  of  the  public 
institution,  for  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  fact  from  the  Commission.  Are 
we  to  understand  that  that  certificate  is  discretionary  with  the  prison  board? 
and  that  they  have  the  arbitrary  power  to  pass  upon  the  style,  quality,  pat- 
terns and  prices  of  all  goods  used  in  public  institutions? 

We  are  drawing  near  a  time  when  it  will  be  necessary  for  our  school  board 
to  settle  on  something  for  seating,  and  are  very  desirous  that  your  office 
should  give  us  an  opinion  on  the  matter  at  an  early  date. 

Respectfully  yours, 

W.  D.  Phielps, 

Secretary^  Board, 


ApHl  21,  1916. 

Mb.  W.  D.  Phelps,  Secretary  School  Board,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sib. — The  Prison  Department  has  asked  me  to  render  an  opinion  on 
the  question  contained  in  your  letter  of  April  15th. 

First  of  all,  there  is  an  administrative  question  concerned  and  with  that  I 
have  nothing  to  do.  The  Prison  Department  has  evidently  determined  that  it 
has  manufactured  desks  proper  for  your  school  building.  Assuming  this  to  be 
the  fact  your  free  school  has  no  choice  in  the  matter,  but  to  take  the  goods 
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from  the  Prison  Departmenti  for  so  the  statute  parorideB,  and  I  cannot  ihlter  it 
even  though  you  are  conTizkoed  that  aB  injuatioe  may  be  done  you.  Your 
appeal  must  lie  to  the  Legislature. 

I  am  not  in  any  position  to  go  behiiici  the  determination  of  the  Pri&oa 
Commission  that  they  have  the  proper  goodvV 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  E.  WOODBUBY, 

Attorney 'Cfeneral. 
Bv  E.  G.  Griffix, 

Deputy  Attorney 'General. 


WOSKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  LAW 

(a)  The  Workmen's  CompentatioB  Law  A|^et  to  PvUic  BmploB^es  Sngag«d 
ia  &a«ardoiM  Emplo3rmientt  Not  Puvsned  for  Peciauaiy  Gain;  ihe  State 
•ad  Its  Kunicipalitiei  May  Be  Self-Imureni  (%  2,  gr.  43) 

July  3,  1916. 
State  Commission  of  Highways  et  al. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  as  amended  by  chapter  622  ol  the  Lawa 
of  1916,  is  applicable  to  the  employees  of  the  State  or  a  municipal  corporation 
or  other  subdivision  thereof  wherever  such  anployees  arc  engaged  in  any  of 
the  hazardous  employments  dasaified  in  section  2  of  the  law,  notwithstanding^ 
the  definition  of  the  term  "  employment  **  in  subdivision  5  of  section  3  of  the 
law  which  restricts  such  term  to  a  "trade,  business  or  occupation  carried  on 
by  the  employer  for  pecuniary  gain." 

Since  group  13  of  section  2  of  the  act  oovers  employees  eugaged  in  "  paving ; 
road  building,  curb  and  sidewalk  construotion  or  repair;  *  *  *,"  it  is 
compulsory  for  a  town  to  provide  com{>ensation  insiirance  for  the  workmen 
employed  by  it  upon  the  highways  of  such  town. 

Where  the  State  or  municipal  corporation  or  other  political  aubdivision  has 
no  fuAd  available  for  the  payment  of  a  premium  for  insurance  in  the  State 
fund  or  with  any  stock  corporation  or  mutual  association  authorized  to  trans- 
act the  business  of  workmen's  compensation  insurance  in  this  State,  such  com- 
pensation may  be  secured  upon  application  to  the  State  Industrial  Commis- 
sion to  be  made  a  self-insurer  under  section  50  of  the  Compensation  Law. 

Inquibies 

The  State  Commissioner  of  Highways  and  various  town  superintendents  of 
highways  and  other  town  and  city  officers  have  submitted  inquiries  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  am^idment  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  by  chapter  622 
of  the  Laws  of  1916  in  its  application  to  the  employees  of  the  Statc^  its 
municipal  corporations  and  other  political  subdivisions  thereof. 

Opinion 

Chapter  816  of  the  Laws  of  1913,  which  originated  the  present  Workmen's 
Compensation  Law  of  this  State,  defined  the  term  "  employer  "  as  not  includ- 
ing the  State  or  a  municipal  corporation  or  other  political  subdivision 
thereof.     (Laws  1913,  chap.  816,  §  3,  subd.  3.) 
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By  charier  316  of  the  Laws  of  1914,  the  definition  of  "employer"  was 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

'  Employer  *  except  when  otherwise  expressly  stated,  means  a  person,  partnership,  association, 
corpoonttion,  and  the  legal  representatives  of  a  deceased  employer,  or  tlie  reodrer  or  trtutee  of  a 
person,  imrtaenship,  asBodatioa  or  corpomtion,  employing  workmon  in  haauxiocB  •mployments 
including  the  state  and  a  municipal  corporation  or  other  political  subdivision  thereof. 

The  term  "  employment "  was,  however,  defined  in  subdivision  5  of  section  3 
of  the  Compensation  Law  as  follows: 

*  Emplojrment '  includes  employment  only  in  a  trade,  business  or  occupation  carried  on  by  the 
employer  for  pecuniary  gain. 

On  June  9,  1914,  the  matter  of  the  application  of  the  Compensation  Law 
to  the  State,  its  municipalities  and  political  subdivisions  was  considered  by 
Attorney-General  Carmody  and  an  opinion  was  rendered  by  him  to  the  effect 
that  these  two  definitions  had  to  be  harmonisEed  and  that  the  restrictions  of 
the  term  "  employment "  were  applicable  to  the  State,  its  municipalities  and 
political  subdivisions  and  that  their  employees  were  only  subject  to  the  Com- 
pensation Law  so  far  as  they  were  engaged  in  an  employment  carried  on  by 
the  State  or  municipality  or  other  political  subdivision  for  pecuniary  gain. 
( Attorney -GreneraFs  Opinions,  1914,  p.   191.) 

By  chapter  622  of  the  Laws  of  1916>  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  has 
been  amended  by  adding  to  section  2  thereof,  a  new  group  known  as  group  43, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Group  4S.  Any  emploiyiiient  enumemted  in  tbe  foMgoiiig  groups  attd  canied  on  by  the  State 
or  a  xnunioipal  corpoiratioii  or  other  subdivision  theitK>f>  notwithsta&ding  the  definition  of  the  term 
*  employment '  in  subdivision  5  of  section  3  of  this  chapter. 

The  Legislature  has  thus  clearly  brought  within  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
3.nj  employees  of  the  State  or  a  municipal  corporation  or  other  subdivision 
thereof  who  are  engaged  in  any  of  the  hazardous  employments  set  forth  in 
groups  1  to  42  of  section  2  of  the  Compensation  Law,  irrespective  of  the  fact 
whether  tite  State  or  a  municipal  corporation  or  other  political  subdivision 
is  engaging  in  the  trade,  business  or  occupation  for  pecuniary  gain. 

It  is,  therefore,  clearly  the  duty  of  the  proper  officers  of  the  State,  its 
municipal  corporations  and  other  political  subdivisions  to  examine  the  various 
groups  of  employment  covered  by  the  act  as  set  forth  in  section  2  thereof  and 
to  secure  the  payment  of  compensation  to  such  employees  as  may  be  covered 
thereby  in  one  of  the  ways  provided  by  the  statute. 

Section  50  of  the  Compensation  Law  provides  that  an  employer  shall  secure 
•compensation  to  his  employees  in  one  of  the  following  ways: 

'  1.    By  insuring  and  keeping  insured  the  payment  of  such  compensation  in  the  State  Fund,  or 

2.  By  insuring  and  keeping  insured  the  pasrment  of  such  compensation  with  any  stock  corporation 
or  mutual  association  authorised  to  transact  the  biu&ness  of  workmen's  compensation  insuranoe 
in  this  State.  If  iDSuranos  be  so  effected  in  sfueh  a  oc»ix>ration  or  mutual  association,  the  employer 
shall  forthwith  file  with  the  commission,  in  form  prescribed  by  it,  a  notice  spedfjring  the  name  of 
such  insurance  coxporation  or  mutual  association  and  such  information  regarding  the  polidea 
as  the  eotnmissiott  may  nequirs. 

3.  By  furairiung  satisfaetoiy  proof  to  the  oommission  of  his  financial  abiHty  to  pi^  such  com- 
pensation for  himself,  in  which  case  the  commission  may,  in  its  discretion,  require  the  deposit 
-with  the  commission  of  securities  of  the  kind  prescribed  in  Section  13  of  the  Insurance  Law,  in 
an  anxnmt  to  be  determined  by  the  commission,  to  secure  his  liability  to  pay  the  oompemation 
pnyvidod  in  this  ehaptear.  The  oommission  riiall  have  the  authority  to  revoke  its  oonsent  furnished 
under  this  section  at  any  time  for  good  oietuse  shown.  (See.  60  of  the  Compensation  Law  as 
amended  by  Chap.  622  of  the  Laws  of  1916.) 
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I  have  been  specifically  asked  whether  the  employees  of  the  town  superin- 
tendent of  highways  of  a  town  are  covered  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Law.  It  is  my  judgment  that  it  is  compulsory  for  a  town  to  provide  com- 
pensation insurance  for  the  workmen  employed  upon  the  highways  of  the  town. 
This  seems  to  be  expressly  covered  by  group  13  which  reads  as  follows: 

Group  13.  Paving;  road  building,  curb  and  sidewalk  conatruction  or  repair;      «      «      *      ♦ 

I  have  also  been  asked  as  to  what  fund  may  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
such  compensation  insurance.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  State  and  municipal 
employees  have  not  been  considered  heretofore  as  coming  within  the  provisions 
of  this  statute,  except  in  the  isolated  cases  where  the  State  or  a  municipality 
might  be  deemed  to  be  carrying  on  an  occupation  for  pecuniary  gain,  it  must 
be  assumed  that  the  various  municipalities  of  the  State  have  not  made  pro- 
vision for  the  payment  of  the  premiums  for  such  insurance  in  the  annual 
budget  for  the  current  year.  No  moneys  are  available  in  such  cases  unless 
embraced  in  some  contingent  fund  or  unless  special  authority  has  been  granted 
by  statute  which  has  not  come  to  my  attention.  I  am  informed  by  the  State 
Industrial  Commission  that  a  resolution  has  been  passed  by  that  Commission 
permitting  the  State,  its  municipal  corporations  and  other  political  sub- 
divisions to  become  self-insurers  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  practical 
solution  available  at  this  time.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  assumed  that  upon  the 
application  to  the  State  Industrial  Commission  by  the  proper  officials  of  any 
municipal  corporation  or  other  political  subdivision  of  the  State  permission 
will  be  granted  to  secure  compensation  to  the  employees  of  such  municipal 
corporation  or  other  political  subdivision  engaged  in  any  of  the  hazardous 
cmploymenta  covered  by  the  act  through  the  method  known  as  self-insuring. 
If  the  State  or  any  municipal  corporation  or  other  political  subdivision 
desires  to  adopt  one  of  the  other  methods  of  insuring  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year,  it  will  have  to  do  so  by  making  suitable  provision  therefor  in  its  next 
budget. 

E.  E.  Woodbury, 

A  ttomey-General. 
To  The  State  Commissioneb  of  Highways  et  al. 


(b)  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  Applies  to  Painters  in  State  Employ; 

Painters'  Colic  is  Not  Accidental  (§  a,  gr.  43) 

June  17,  1916. 
Geoboe  L.  Nichoix,  Esq.,  Rose  Bank,  N,  Y, 

Deab  Sib. —  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant  in  reference  to 
painters,  would  say  that  since  the  amendments  to  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Law  which  took  effect  on  June  1,  painters  employed  by  the  State  or  by  a 
State  Department  would  be  entitled  to  compensation  in  case  of  disability  from 
accident. 

Under  the  Compensation  Law  they  would  not  be  entitled  to  compensation 
for  the  first  two  weeks,  but  after  that  period  they  would  be  entitled  to  tw^o- 
thirds  of  their  wages  during  the  period  of  disability. 
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I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  painters'  colic  would  not  be  considered 
an  accident  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law,  but  rather  an  occupa- 
tional disease. 

Yours  truly, 

E.  E.  WOODBUBY, 

By  E.  C.  Aiken,  Attorney -Qeneral, 

Deputy  Attorney-General, 


(c)  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  Does  Not  Apply  to  School  Employees 

Except  Possibly  Janitors  (§  2,  gr.  43) 

June  17,  1916. 

WnxjAM  P.  Cafes,  Esq.,  25  Washington  Ave.y  Albany,  N,  Y. 

Dear  Sib. —  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant,  would  say  that  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  cities  are  required  either  to  insure  or  to  get  permission  to 
carry  their  own  insurance  in  reference  to  employees  who  are  engaged  in  any 
of  the  hazardous  occupations  described  in  the  42  groups  of  section  2  of  the  law. 

None  of  these  groups  seem  to  include  the  school  systems  of  the  State,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  carry  insurance  except  as  to  the  hazardous 
employments  described  in  the  said  42  groups.  This  would  not  include 
employees  in  school  systems  of  the  State,  except  possibly  the  janitors,  who 
have  to  take  care  of  boilers  in  the  buildings. 

Yours  very  truly, 

•  E.  E.  WOODBTJBT, 

By  E.  0.  Aiken,  Attorney-General, 

Deputy  Attorney-General, 


(d)  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  Does  Not  Apply  to  School  Teachers 

(§  a,  gr.  43) 

October  4,  1916. 

Hon.  Habbt  G.  Hobton,  President,  Board  of  Education,  Afton,  N,  Y, 

Bear  Sib. —  I  have  received  your  letter  of  September  26th  asking  me  to 
advise  you  whether  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  is  applicable  to  school 
teachers  of  the  State.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  law  has  no  application  to 
such  teachers.  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Law,  by  reason  of  an  amend- 
ment by  chapter  622  of  the  Laws  of  1916  is  applicable  to  the  employees  of  the 
State  or  a  municipal  corporation,  or  other  subdivision  thereof,  wherever  such 
employees  are  engaged  in  any  of  the  hazardous  employments  classified  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  that  law.  Section  2  specifies  in  42  groups,  the  employees  who  are 
deemed  to  be  engaged  in  hazardous  employments.  I  do  not  find  that  any  of 
these  groups  cover  the  employment  of  schpol  teaching,  and  I,  therefore,  advise 
you  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  taking  out  compensation  insurance  covering 
the  teachers  in  your  district. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  E.  Woodbxtby, 
By  H.  J.  HiNMAN,  Attorney -General. 

Deputy  Attorney -General, 
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<e)  The  State  btestrial  CemaiBghti  Mirf  Cancel  State  Ptmd  Pefieiea  for 

Koib-Payntent  erf  Premfuim  (gg  53,  67) 

February  11,  1916. 
State  iNDUSTBUtL  Commission,  1  Madison  Ave,  New  York  City. 

QestLDOSSf, —  I  have  been  considering  the  question  of  canesUatioA  of  pol- 
icies in  State  Fund  for  non-payment  of  premivms,  together  with  the  proposed 
ruling  of  your  Commission  providing  for  such  cancellation. 

The  ruling  which  you  propose  to  adopt  is  as  follows: 

In  any  case  where  an  insurer  in  the  state  fund  is  in  arrears  in  the  pasrment  of  a  premium  and 
remains  in  arrears  for  ds^  after  demand,  the  manager  of  the  state  fund  may  canoel  said 

p  )licy  by  a  notioe  in  writioc  msslsd  to  tvch  huarar  by  registered  maSi,  at  his  last  known  post  office 
aidresa,  and  fiang  a  period  when  such  notice  shall  become  effective,  not  less  than  ten  days  there- 
after. 

I  do  not  find  any  provision  in  the  statutes  directly  authorizing  the  caneella* 
tion  of  policies  in  the  State  Fund  for  nen-paymeat  of  premiums,  neither  4a  I 
And  any  provision  denying  the  right  to  cancel  such  policies,  and  it  would  seem 
to  me  under  section  67  of  the  Compensation  Law,  that  the  Comnuseion  has 
power  to  adopt  reasonable  rulies  for  the  collection,  maintenance  and  disbarse- 
ment  of  the  State  Insurance  Fund  and  for  carrying  into  effect  the  ge&eral 
provisions  of  the  Compensation  Law,  and  would  hare  the  power  to  pass  sueh 
a  rule  unless  by  the  terms  of  the  policy  a  contract  has  been  entered  into, 
which  cannot  be  violated  by  the  State. 

This  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  policy  which  has  been  issued  by  the 
State  Insurance  Fund.  I  find  upon  an  examination  of  suc]^  policy,  a  provision 
for  the  automatic  renewal  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  insurance  under  this  policy  shall  automatically  reatsw  and  eontiaue  in  f«U  force  after  the 
expiration  of  the  original  six  months  period  for  succeeding  periods  of  six  months,  and  the  insured 
employer  shall  be  liable  for  the  renewal  premium  thereon  for  each  such  succeeding  six  months 
period,  unless  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section  100  of  the  Workmen's  Compaisati(» 
Act,  he  shall  *  *  *  have  made  other  provision  for  securing  the  payment  of  compensation 
as  required  by  8ubd.  2  or  3  «f  seetien  M  of  the  a«t. 

This  provision,  standing  alone,  could  be  interpreted  as  precluding  the  State 
Industrial  Commission  from  ever  cancelling  any  of  its  policies  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  no  premiums  were  paid.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  con- 
trary te  pvblie  policy  to  so  ivterpret  that  langvage  b»  te  provide  for  amy  such 
result  if  it  ia  possible  i»  reach  any  other  eonelmion  as  to  the  p«ypo«e  and 
effect  of  such  lanffRage.  It  would  seem  to  be  eoatrary  to  pttblic  pofky  to 
permit  the  State  Industrial  GowMiesioit  to  bind  this  trust  fund  prkM^  vtk  its 
^arge  in  perpetuity  to  tmppty  insurance  te  the  insured  employers  in  aneh 
fund,  notwithstandtog  the  fact  tliat  no  renewal  premlmns  were  paid. 

I  believe  that  in  intetpretiiig  thi«  provision  for  automatie  temrami,  we 
s^hottld  read  the  other  provisioiM  ai  the  peUcy  to  see  if  we  ca«  gei  further 
light  upoft  thee  meaning  of  that  expresston.  I  ilfid  that  when  the  policy  was 
first  issued  it  was  clearly  pnyvided  that  it  should  net  take  effect  tttlem  the 
advance  premium  of  six  menths'  insurance  had  been  paid  te  and  reeeived  1)^ 
the  Commission.  It  is  further  provided,  if  any  additional  premiirBB  ie  fomid 
due  upon  a  readjusptment,  that  it  is  to  be  paid  to  the  State  Commission  within 
fourteen  days  after  notice.  I  find  that  each  renewal  premium  is  payable 
within  fourteen  days  after  notice  of  the  rate  and  amount  thereof,  and  1  ibid 
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that  tbe  following  proviaion  of  section  53  ocf  the  Compensation  Law  is  quoted 
and  made  a  part  of  the  policy: 

Releue  from  all  liability.  An  employer  securing  the  payment  of  compensation  by  contributing 
premiuma  to  the  state  fund  tJiaU  thereby  become  rdicMd  from  aJLL  liabiliiy  for  personal  injuries  or 
death  suitained  by  his  employees,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  that  release  from  liability  wag  intended  to  depend  upon  the 
contribution  of  premiums.  This  is  in  the  statute  and  i«  made  a  part  of  the 
policy. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  it  was  Intended  a«  a  material  part  of  the 
contract  that  there  should  be  a  prompt  payment  of  tbe  premiums  when  due, 
and  I  believe  that  the  provision  with  reference  to  automatic  renewal  can  be 
interpreted  as  meaning  that  no  new  application  was  noceesary  at  the  end  of 
each  period  of  six  months  and  that  the  policy  should  continue  in  force  without 
any  renewal  of  application,  provided,  of  course,  that  there  was  oompJiance 
with  the  other  pcovisions  of  the  policy  as  to  payn^nt  of  the  premiums. 

A&  the  policy  is  by  its  own  terms  to  be  construed  by  referenoe  to  the  Com- 
pensation Law,  and  as  the  Compensation  Law  clearly  gives  the  power  to  the 
Commission  to  make  reasonable  rules,  not  inconsistent  with  the  statute,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  details  of  its  provisions,  I  believe  that  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  Commission  to  make  the  rule  proposed  with  reference 
to  the  cancellation  of  policies  where  there  has  been  a  failure  to  pay  the 
premiums. 

Yours  very  truly,  ^ 

E.   E.  WOODBTJBY, 

Attorney-General. 
By  H.  J.  HiNxrAX, 

Deputy  Attorney -Qeneral, 


(f )  Witnatscui  uader  the  WorluoBft'A  CompeaMtiDa  Lav  Bepeini  Upon  Special 

Lesislirtive  Appro^atioo  for  Xheir  Fees  (.§  71) 

August  11,  1916. 
State  l!fWJS«tiAL  Commwsios^,  Albany,  N,  Y. 

GENTLEMEI7. —  Your  letter  of  August  8th,  with  reference  to  payment  of  wit- 
nesses' expenses  in  compensation  cases,  itself  suggests  the  only  solution  which 
this  office  is  able  to  advise.  Apparently,  in  appropriating  moneys  for  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  the  Legislature  has,  by 
segregating  the  items,  left  the  expense  of  witnesses  unprovided  for.  You  can. 
therefore,  but  certify  the  amount  of  the  fees  and  await  action  by  the  next 
Legislature. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.   E.  WOODBUBY, 

A  ttomey-OeueraL 
By  C.  T.  Dawbs, 

Deputy  Attorney 'Qeneral. 
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(g)  Limitations  upon  Separate  Grouping  of  a  Single  Employer  for  Rating  and 

Dividend  Purposes  (§  95) 

January  26,  1916. 
State  Industbial  Commission,  Albany,  N,  Y. 

The  only  way  in  which  a  single  employer  in  the  State  Insurance  Fund  can 
be  separately  grouped  by  the  State  Industrial  Commission  for  rating  and 
dividend  purposes,  under  section  95  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law,  is 
where  the  nature  of  his  business  and  the  degree  of  risk  of  injury  is  such 
that  he,  in  fact,  represents  a  group  by  himself,  subject,  however,  to  the  oppor- 
tunity of  other  employers  in  the  State  Fund  who  came  within  its  limitations 
to  be  made  members  of  that  group;  and  the  only  way  in  which  a  single 
employer  in  such  State  Fund  can  secure  a  rate  different  from  that  allowed  to 
other  employers  in  such  fund  of  the  same  group  is  through  a  system  of 
schedule  rating  which  takes  into  account  the  peculiar  hazard  of  each  individual 
risk.  But,  for  dividend  purposes,  even  an  employer  so  rated  still  remains  in 
the  group  in  which  he  is  placed  and  dividends  must  be  declared  as  the  result 
of  the  total  experience  of  the  group  of  which  he  is  a  member  for  the  premium 
period. 

Inquiby 

Can  the  State  Industrial  Commission  under  section  95  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Law  (chap.  41,  L.  1914),  in  rearranging  the  groups  set  forth  in 
section  3  thereof,  set  up  an  individual  employer  in  a  separate  group? 

Statement 

It  appears  that  there  are  certain  employers  in  the  State  having  a  very  large 
and  varied  group  of  employees.  The  State  Industrial  Commission,  using  the 
power  conferred  by  section  95  of  the  Compensation  Act  to  rearrange  groups, 
has  in  some  instances  set  up  such  an  individual  employer  in  a  separate  group, 
upon  the  theory  that  the  word  "  group  "  may  be  defined  or  construed  for  pur- 
poses of  administering  the  State  Insurance  Fund  as  properly  applicable  to  an 
individual  employer  having  a  payroll  exposure  sufficiently  large  to  afford  a 
satisfactory  insurance  distribution.  It  is  the  practice  in  declaring  dividends 
to  credit  to  such  an  individual  employer  constituting  such  an  individual  group, 
any  balance  of  his  premium  remaining  after  paying  all  losses  on  his  account, 
and  after  setting  up  the  loss  reserves  and  catastrophe  surplus  required  bj 
section  7  of  the  act.  This  dividend  is  credited  upon  the  next  installment  of 
premium  due  the  State  Fund.  My  opinion  is  asked  whether  this  is  permissible 
under  the  act. 

There  is  no  definition  of  the  term  "  group  "  in  the  act.  For  the  purposes 
of  sections  95  and  97  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  insurance  administration, 
the  Commission  seems  to  construe  the  word  "  group  "  as  meaning  an  insurance 
unit.    They  say: 

The  test  of  wh&t  constitutefl  an  influrance  unit  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  number  of  empt<7- 
ments  or  emplojren  in  any  case,  but  in  the  amount  of  the  pay-roll  exposure.  For  puxposes  0' 
administering  the  State  Insurance  Fund,  it  is  not  proper  to  recognise  as  a  *  group '  any  number  of 
empliqrments  or  any  number  of  emplosrers*  whose  total  pay-roll  exposure  is  too  small  to  affofd  • 
satisfactory  insurance  distribution.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  enlirely  proper  to  set  up  as  a  *  grotq> ' 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  any  individual  employment  or  any  individual  employer  with  1 
payroll  exposure  suffidently  large  to  give  a  satisfactory  insurance  distribution.  In  determiains 
what  amount  of  pasr-roU  exposure  shaU  be  taken  as  affording  a  satisfactory  insurance  distribntioii. 
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the  rule  adopted  by  the  State  Insuranoe  Fund  oaUa  for  a  pay-roll  of  approximately  twenty-five 
hundred  eznployeoe,  or  an  expenditure  of  about  twenty  thouaand  dollars  per  week.  Any  line 
drawn  here  must  be  of  necessity  somewhat  arbitrary,  but  it  is  generally  reoogniied  by  aotuariee 
that  a  pay-^roU  exposure  representing  twenty-five  hundred  employees,  or  twenty  thousand  dollars 
per  week  is  suffidently  large  to  jrield  a  proper  insuranoe  distribution.  In  other  words,  any  indi- 
vidual employer  or  any  number  of  employers  in  the  same  trade,  having  a  pas^roU  exposure  of  this 
sixe,  constitutes  what  may  be  termed  a  real  insurance  unit.  This  is  recognized  by  the  xnrovisions 
of  the  Insuranoe  Law  governing  the  formation  of  mutual  companies  which  lays  down  as  one  of  the 
conditions  for  the  formation  of  such  a  company,  a  pay-roll  of  at  least  twenty^five  hundred  employees. 
I  submit  that  this  interpretation  of  the  word  '  group '  as  meaning  an  insurance  unit  composed  of 
either  a  number  of  emplosrmenta  or  emplosrers,  or  consisting  of  a  single  employment  or  employer 
with  a  sufficient  pay-roll  exposure  to  afford  a  satisfactory  insuranoe  distribution,  is  a  reasonable 
and  proper  one,  especially  in  view  of  the  absence  of  any  definition  of  this  term  in  the  act,  and  the 
precedent  established  by  the  official  interpretation  placed  upon  the  word  *  group '  as  used  in  a 
similar  provision  of  the  Massachusetts  Act.'* 

The  Statute 

The  following  are  the  provisions  of  the  statute  (Workmen's  Compensation 
Law)  which  bear  upon  the  subject  of  grouping: 

S  2.  Compensation        *        *        *        ghall    be    payable    for    injuries        «  «  * 

incurred  by  employees  engaged  in  the  following  hasardous  employments: 

Group  1.  The  operation,  including  construction  and  repair,  of  railways  operated  by  steam, 
electric  or  other  motive  power,  street  railways  and  incline  railways        •        «        « 

(This  section  then  goes  on  to  divide  the  hazardous  employments  subject  to  the  law  into  42 
groups,  each  being  numbered  consecutively.) 

i  90.  Creation  of  state  fund.  —  There  is  hereby  created  a  fund,  to  be  known  as  "  the  state 
insuranoe  fund",  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  emplosrers  «  *  *  Sutih  fund  shall 
consist  of  aU  premiuma  received  and  paid  into  the  fund.  *  *  *  Such  fund  shall  be 
applicable  to  the  payment  of  losses  sustained  on  (ueount  of  inaurance  *  *  *  in  the 
manner  provided  in  this  chapter. 

§  95.  Caassification  of  risks  and  adjustment  of  premiums. —  Employments  «  «  * 
shall  be  divided,  for  the  purposes  of  the  state  fund,  into  the  groupe  $et  forth  in  eedion  two  of  thia 
chapter.  Separate  accounts  shall  be  kept  *  *  *  in  respect  to  eodi  meh  group  for 
convenience  in  determining  equitable  rates;  but  for  the  purpose  of  paying  compensation  Uie  state 
fund  ehall  be  deemed  one  and  indimaible.  The  commission  shall  have  i>ower  to  rearrange  any  of  the 
groupe  eet  forth  in  aection  two  by  withdrawing  any  employment  embraced  in  it  and  transferring  it 
wholly  or  in  part  to  any  other  groupt  and  from  such  employments  to  set  up  new  groupe  at  its  dis- 
cretion. The  commission  shall  determine  the  hasards  of  the  different  daesee  composing  each  group 
and  fix  the  rates  of  premiums  therefor  based  upon  the  total  payrcXt  and  number  of  empioyees  in  each 
of  such  dosses  of  employment  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
solvent  state  insurance  fund  and  the  creation  of  a  reasonable  surplus  and  reserve;  and  for  such 
purpose  may  adopt  a  system  of  schedule  rating  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  account  of  the  peculiar 
hazard  of  each  individual  risk. 

i  97.  Requirement  in  classifying  emplojrment  and  fixing  and  adjusting  premium  rates. 

1.  The  commission  shall  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the  money  paid  in  premiums  by  each  of  the 
seteral  dosses  of  emjAoyments  or  industries^  and  the  disbursements  on  account  of  injuries  and  deaths 
of  employeee  thereof  «  *  *  ^-^^  ijg^  qq  account  of  the  money  received  from  each  in- 
dividual employer  and  the  amount  disbursed  *  *  *  on  account  of  *  *  * 
such  employer. 

2.  On  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  *  *  *  a  readjustment  of  the 
rate  shall  be  made  for  each  of  the  eeceral  groups  of  employments  or  industries  and  of  each  hasard 
does  ihereint  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission,  shaU  have  developed  an  average  loss  ratio  *  * 

3.  If  any  such  accounting  show  an  aggregate  balance  (deemed  by  the  commission  to  be  safdy 
and  properly  divisible)  remaining  to  the  credit  of  any  doss  of  employment  or  industry,  *  «  « 
the  commission  may  in  its  discretion  credit  to  eeieh  individual  ntismber  of  such  group,  e  •  * 
such  proportion  of  such  balance  as  the  amount  of  his  pHor  paid  premiums  sustains  to  the  whole 
amount  of  such  premiums  paid  by  the  group  to  which  he  bdongs,  since  the  last  readjustment  of 
rates        •        ♦        ♦ 
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Opinion 

The  Commission  seems  to  feel  thai  the  establishm^it  of  mdividual  gnmp» 
in  tlie  State  Insurance  Fund  is  in  the  interest  of  the  safety  and  solvency  of 
the  fund,  and  for  the  bencifit  of  all  employers  and  employees  insured  in  it, 
and  that  large  employers  of  labor  are  the? eby  induced  to  take  insurance  in  tlie 
State  Insurance  Fund  in  preference  to  carrying  their  own  risks  as  seif- 
insurers.  The  Commiasion  claims  that  it  is  of  benefit  to  not  only  the 
em;plpyt$r8  bo  grouped,  but  also  the  State  Insuranoe  Fund  as  a  whole,  and  the 
other  emplayers  insured  in  it  since  it  increases  the  financial  strength  and 
stability  of  the  fund  by  enlarging  its  premium  income,  its  loss  reserves  and 
its  catastrophe  surplus,  and  reduces  the  cost  of  insurance  to  every  policy 
holder  by  lowering  the  proportion  of  overhead  charges  falling  upon  the  indi- 
vidual employer.  It  is  said  to  be  of  advantage,  also,  to  the  employees  of 
policy  holders  placed  in  individual  groups,  as  it  furnishes  the  strongest  pos- 
sible incentive  to  improve  the  safety  equipment  of  plants. 

That  the  language  of  section  95  is  very  broad,  conferring  upon  the  Commis- 
sion large  powers  to  combine  and  rearrange  groups,  to  divide  and  subdivide 
employments,  to  transfer  any  employment  whoUy  or  in  part,  to  any  other 
group  set  fortli  in  section  2,  and  from  aueh  employments  set  forth  in  section  2^ 
to  set  up  new  groups  at  its  discretion,  is  undoubted.  Moreover,  assuming  for 
the  purpose  of  argument,  that  the  language  of  the  statute  is  broad  enough  to 
imply  authority  for  the  Coanmiaaion  to  create  such  a  plan  of  individual  group- 
ing, the  question  of  its  expediency  and  advisability,  regarded  from  the  paiirt 
of  view  of  business  policy  and  insurance  economics,  is  one  that  must  obviously 
be  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  Commission.  I  am  concerned  only  vritlx 
the  legality  of  such  a  method.  If  the  Commisaion  holds  it  to  be  aound  and 
wise  to  set  up  individual  employers  in  separate  groups,  the  attitude  of  tiie 
Commission  should  be  sustained,  if  the  language  of  the  act  may  reasonaMy  be 
construed  as  conferring  or  implying  authority  for  such  action. 

It  will  be  seen  that  «ectioas  &5  and  9>7,  bearing  on  the  claasifieatfon  o^  risk& 
and  the  fixing  and  adjusting  of  premium  rates  and  the  declaring  of  dividends^ 
treat  employers  who  are  insured  in  the  State  Fund  from  three  different  stand- 
points, namely,  that  of  a  "  group,"  that  of  a  "  class "  and  that  of  aa 
"  individual." 

Etymologicaliy,  the  term  "  group  "  means  two  or  more  things  having  some 
relation  to  each  other.  Words  in  a  statute  must  be  deemed  to  have  been  used 
in  their  ordinarily  accepted  meaning,  unless  the  contrary  can  he  shown  to- 
appear  from  the  context.  Therefore,  the  very  use  of  the  word  "  group  '* 
standing  alone  would  seem  to  indicate  an  intention  of  the  le^slatuTe  that 
there  should  be  more  than  a  single  individual  employer  in  any  "group.** 
unless  the  nature  of  his  business  is  such  that  he  is  the  only  one  transacting- 
business  of  that  kind  within  the  State,  or  unless  the  peculiar  hazard  of  his 
business  is  such  as  to  make  it  susceptible  of  a  separate  classification;  but  in 
either  event,  whether  from  the  standpoint  of  the  nature  of  the  business,  or  the 
degree  of  risk  of  injury,  it  would  seem  that  the  "  group  "  idea  could  oafy  be 
carried  out,  within  the  ordinary  meaning  of  that  ienn,  by  making  the  classi- 
fication available  to  all  employers  coming  within  the  limitations  thereof.  The 
legislature  has  exemplified  the  "group"  idea  in  section  2  of  the  act  and,  in 
the  absence  of  definition,  it  would  seem  that  nothing  less  could  be  conveyi-d 
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by  the  use  af  ttie  vrord  "  group  "  in  section  95  than  is  concretely  illustrated  in 
section  2.  For  example,  if  the  ComzniBsion.  for  State  Fund  purposes,  should 
create  a  group  of  which  all  employers  of  a  certain  class  might  beoome  mem- 
bers, and  only  one  of  them  should  insure  in  the  State  Fund,  this  would  be  a 
**  group  "  within  ttue  meaning  of  the  statute.  The  grouping  would  consist  in 
the  classification  whereby  the  door  would  be  open  to  all  employers  of  the  same 
class  having  the  same  hazard  to  come  in  at  any  time  and  enjoy  the  same 
classiAcataon  and  receive  the  signe  treatment* 

This  Ti«rw  is  strengthened,  rather  than  otherwise,  when  we  consider  the  con- 
text. The  tfbitate  uses  the  word  ^ class,"  as  weU  as  "group."  Section  95 
mentions  "  daases  composing  each  group  *'  and  "  such  classes  of  employment." 
Evidently  classes  were  intended  to  be  subdivisions  of  groups.  Similar  phras* 
ing  is  used  in  seetion  117,  namely,  **  each  of  tiie  sei;«ral  classes  of  employment 
or  industry,"  and  "any  class  of  employment  or  industry;  "  while,  what  a 
*^  class  "  is  pretty  dearly  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  word  "  hasard  class  " 
in  subdivision  2  of  seetion  97. 

Really,  then,  a  ''class"  within  the  meaning  of  this  statute  is  a  part  of  a 
**  group  "  and  must  be,  in  an  insurance  sense,  composed  of  employments  haying 
the  same  haaurd.  ^ 

That  these  classes  are  to  be  made  up  of  individual  empkyyers  having  the 
same  hoavd,  if  more  than  one  such  employer  exists  and  is  insuml  in  the 
State  Puad,  seems  elear  from  the  lanipn^  of  section  95,  providing  that  "  the 
oottmisaicsi  shall  determine  the  hasards  of  the  different  classes  composing 
each  group,"  and  from  tiie  use  in  subdivision  3  of  section  97,  of  the  words 
**  eaxh  individual  member  of  sudi  group."  This  subdivision,  having  to  do 
with  dividends,  indicates  that  dividends  must  be  paid  by  group,  ratiier  than 
class  and  ttust  as  a  member  of  a  group,  his  dividend  is  limited  to  such  pro- 
portion as  the  amount  of  his  prior  paid  premiums  sustain  to  the  whole  amount 
of  such  premiums  paid  by  the  group  to  which  he  belongs. 

That  classes  may,  in  effect,  be  made  up  of  individual  employers  seems  clear 
from  the  last  sentence  of  section  95,  namely,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  rates  of 
premiums.  The  Commission  is  permitted  to  fix  the  rates  of  pi^miums,  based 
upon  the  total  payroll  and  the  number  of  employees  in  each  of  the  classes 
composing  each  group  and  "may  adopt  a  system  of  schedule  rating  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  take  account  of  the  peculiar  hazard  of  each  individual  risk." 
In  otiier  words,  the  Commission  is  permitted  to  discriminate  in  the  making  of 
rates,  but  the  nature  of  so  doing  is  not  arbitrary,  but  is  presumed  to  take  into 
account  some  hazard,  or  protection  against  some  hazard,  as  for  example,  the 
number  and  variety  of  employees,  as  giving  a  special  experience  for  insurance 
purposes,  and  the  amount  of  safeguard  preventatives  of  accident,  adopted  as 
part  of  the  equipment  or  system  of  an  employer,  and  which  might  justly 
entitle  him  to  be  classified  as  a  separate  class  or  risk,  because  of  his  peculiar 
hazard,  and  because  he  really  repvescncto  at  the  time  a  chiss  within  a  group. 

The  law  thus  seems  to  permit  the  CoBUBission  to  create  new  gmups,  but 
each  group  should  be  available  to  all  employers  coming  within  its  linotations, 
and  if  a  group  is  divided  into  classes,  each  class  should  be  available  to  all 
employers  within  the  group,  who  come  within  its  limitations.  To  make  an 
individual  a  group  or  class  by  himself,  the  ConmiisBion  should  be  able  to  point 
to  the  peculiar  hazard  of  the  individual  risk  which  justifies  its  separation 
as  such. 
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If  the  Ck>mmi8Bion  can  justify  any  of  its  individual  groupings  upon  tlie 
above  basis,  I  can  see  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of  its  legality.  If, 
however,  the  Commission  find  it  necessary,  upon  the  above  basis,  to  place 
any  such  individual  employer  in  a  class  within  a  group,  the  law  seems  to  pre- 
vent the  payment  of  a  dividend  to  such  an  individual  employer  based  solely 
upon  his  own  experience  and  the  cost  of  carrying  his  own  insurance  plus  the 
amount  credited  to  the  surplus  and  reserve  fund.  There  would  seem  to  be  no 
illegality,  however,  in  the  Commission  fixing  the  original  premium,  and 
adjusting  later  premium  rates  to  accomplish  the  same  result  by  basing  the 
rate  upon  the  peculiar  hazard,  to  be  determined  in  the  first  instance  by  each 
peculiar  hazard,  or  protection  against  such  hazard,  namely,  in  accordance  with 
the  total  payroll,  the  number  of  employees,  safety  appliances,  system  and  bo 
forth,  and  later  to  be  determined  upon  such  elements  together  with  the  aver- 
age loss  ratio  experienced  in  connection  with  such  individual  risk. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  opinion  that  the  only  way  in  which  a  single  employer 
in  the  State  Fund  can  be  separately  grouped  is  where  the  nature  of  his  busi- 
ness and  the  degree  of  risk  of  injury  is  such  that  he,  in  fact,  represents  a 
group  by  himself,  subject,  however,  to  the  opportunity  of  other  employers 
coming  within  its  limitations  to  be  made  members  of  that  group;  and  the 
only  way  in  which  a  single  employer  in  the  State  Fund  can  secure  a  rate 
different  from  that  allowed  to  other  employers  in  such  fund  of  the  same  group 
is  through  a  system  of  schedule  rating,  as  provided  in  the  last  sentence  of 
section  95.  But,  for  dividend  purposes,  even  an  employer  so  rated  still 
remains  in  the  group  in  which  he  is  placed  and  dividends  must  be  declared 
as  the  result  of  the  total  experience  of  the  group  of  which  he  is  a  member  for 
the  premium  period. 

E.  E.  WOODBUBY, 

Attomey-OeneraL 
By  H.  J.  HiNMAN, 

Deputy  Attorney 'General. 
To  State  Inoustbial  Commission,  Ausant,  K.  Y. 


CONVICTS'  DEPOSITS  AND  EARNINGS  (PRISON  LAW,  §§  125,  134, 

185,  187) 

Moneys  Cannot  Be  Invested  in  Stock  of  Goods  to  be  Sold  Indiscriminately  to 

Inmates 

May  25,  1916. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Tbavis,  Comptroller,  Albany,  N,  Y, 

The  money  standing  to  the  credit  of  inmates  of  the  several  prisons,  reforma- 
tories and  penitentiaries  cannot  be  legally  used  for  the  purchase  of  goods  for 
a  so-called  "convicts*  store." 

iNQtJIBY 

Is  it  lawful  and  proper  to  purchase  goods  with  convicts'  money  which  has 
been  deposited  by  the  convicts  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
125  and  134  of  the  Prison  Law? 
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OpiiaoN 

I  am  informed  that  for  some  time  there  has  heen  conducted  at  Sing  Sing 
prison  a  so-called  '*  Convicts'  Store  "  from  which  goods  may  be  purchased  at 
cost  by  the  inmates  of  the  prison,  and  that  the  stock  of  such  store  is  pur- 
chased with  money  deposited  by  the  convicts  with  the  agent  and  warden  of 
the  prison. 

The  Prison  Law  anticipates  two  sources  from  which  money  may  be  depos- 
ited to  the  credit  of  convicts  while  working  out  their  terms  in  the  various 
prisons,  reformatories  and  penitentiaries  of  the  State. 

First. —  Such  money  as  the  convict  may  bring  with  him  when  he  is  com- 
mitted to  the  prison  and  any  other  money  which  any  other  person  may  deposit 
for  the  prisoner's  benefit  as  stated  in  section  134  of  the  Prison  Law. 

Second. —  Money  earned  by  him  while  an  inmate  as  provided  in  section  185 
of  the  same  law. 

It  is  provided  by  section  134  that  the  money  belonging  to  a  prisoner  imder 
the  first  above  classification  shall  be  taken  charge  of  by  the  agent  or  warden 
of  the  prison,  and  shall  be  returned  to  him  upon  his  discharge  unless  it  is 
otherwise  legally  demanded,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per 
annum.  It  is  apparent  that  such  moneys  cannot  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  goods  for  a  store  but  are  to  be  kept  by  the  agent  and  warden  and 
returned  to  the  prisoner  on  his  discharge  or  to  some  other  person  entitled  to 
demand  it. 

Section  125  applies  to  both  of  the  aforesaid  classified  funds  and  should  be 
considered  in  connection  with  section  187  of  the  same  law. 

It  is  provided  in  section  125  in  part  as  follows: 

"  The  moneys  so  dq;>0(Bited  by  such  agent  and  warden  as  convict  deposits  and  miscellaneous 
f^i^mingw  shall  be  subject  to  his  check  or  draft  only  when  countersigned  by  the  comptroller.  The 
eomijtroller  shall  countersign  such  chedc  or  draft  only  when  the  same  is  drawn  for  the  payment 
of  an  expenditure  included  in  an  estimate  approved  by  the  superintendent  of  state  prisons,  and 
for  the  purposes  hereinafter  stated.  The  agent  and  warden  of  each  prison  shall,  on  the  first  day 
of  each  month,  make  an  estimate  and  detailed  statement  of  all  moneys  that  will,  in  his  judgment 
be  required  for  clothing,  allowance  and  transportation  of  United  States  prisoners,  and  to  repay  to 
convicts  moneys  on  deposit  to  their  credit,  and  the  interest  thereon,  as  provided  by  section  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  of  this  chapter,  during  such  month,  which  estimate  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  superintendent  of  state  prisons,  who  may  revise  the  same  by  reducing  the  amount  thereof, 
and  he  shaU  certify  that  he  has  carefully  examined  the  same,  and  that  the  sums  stated  in  said 
estimate  are  actually  required  for  the  purposes  above  stated,  and  he  shall  thereupon  deliver  the 
said  estimate,  so  certified,  to  the  comptroller."  , 

It  is  thus  made  clear  that  no  money  standing  to  the  credit  of  a  prisoner 
can  be  withdrawn  except  upon  checks  countersigned  by  the  Comptroller  in 
payment  of  an  estimate  approved  by  the  superintendent  for  the  purposes 
hereinafter  stated. 

It  is  also  provided  by  section  187  that  any  surplus  standing  to  the  credit 
of  a  convict  on  account  of  his  earnings  under  section  185,  may  be  drawn  out 
by  the  prisoner  during  his  confinement,  "only  upon  the  certified  approval 
of  the  superintendent  of  state  prisons  for  disbursement  by  the  agent  and 
warden  of  said  prison  or  superintendent  of  said  reformatory  to  aid  dependent 
relatives  of  such  prisoner,  or  for  such  other  purposes  as  the  Superintendent 
of  State  Prisons  may  approve;  or  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  said  super- 
intendent of  state  prisons  be  so  disbursed  without  the  consent  of  such 
prisoner." 
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This  section  does  not  seem  to  coniemplate  the  use  of  any  of  the  moneys 
belonging  to  a  convict  for  any  purpose  except  such  a*  will  meet  the  approval 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  legislotare 
intended  to  charge  the  superintendent,  in  every  instance,  with  the  responsi- 
bility  of  allowing  a  prisoner  to  withdraw  any  of  his  earnings  while  stiU  itt 
confinement,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  in<|uire  into 
the  use  which  a  prisoner  intends  to  make,  while  still  in  prison,  of  any  of  his 
earnings,  and  if  such  use  is  deemed  reasonable  and  proper  by  him,  within  the 
limits  authorized  by  statute,  it  can  be  allowed,  but  in  every  instance  it  is 
addressed  to  the  discretion  and  good  judgm<ait  of  such  superintendent^  juad 
calls  for  the  exercise  of  an  administrative  duty  which  is  imposed  by  the 
statute  solely  upon  the  superintendent. 

I  am  infcurmed-  that  the  stose  in  question  is  supplied  with  certain  goeds 
which  the  convicts  are  allowed  to  purchase  therefrom  at  cost,  and  thus  aave 
for  themselves  the  profits  which  would  otherwise  accrue  to  some  outside 
dealer  if-  the  same  goods  were  purchased  fn»n  him;  and  that  the  store  is 
wholly  within  the  prison  grounds,  and  conducted  luider  certain  prison  regular 
tions  and  taken  care  of  under  prison  authority,  and  the  only  legcil.  qatstUm 
involved,  is  whether  such  use  of  the  inmalies'  money  is  justified  under  the 
statute. 

In  so  far  as  an  inmate's  money  is  invested^  in  a  supply  of  certain  comnodi- 
ties  which  he  may  require  for  his  own  use,  and  which  he  is  permitted  to  havr 
and  use  from  time  to  time  upon  the  order  of  the  agent  and  wardeB,>  and 
thus  save  himself  the  profits  which  some  outside  dealer  would  charge  if  such 
goods  were  purchased  in  the  <^en  market,  I  think  the  use  of  sack  prisooer's 
money  for  such  purposes  would  be  fairly  within  the  provisions  of  the  Prison 
Law,  but  I  do  not  think  that  inmates'  money  can  be  legally  used,  for  »  general 
investment  in-  a  stock  of  goods  which  are  to  be  sold  iodiscriminatoly  to  any 
inmate-,  either  with-  or  wKftiout  tlie  OMiseat  of  the  prisoHa^. 

An  estimate  con  be  made  for  such  commodities  as  are  deemed  necessary  for 
a  prisoner  by  the  superintendent  imder  section  125  of  tlie  Prison  Law,  and  if 
appjxjved  by  the  superintendent  ih/t  warden  'm>u]d>  hw&  t^  amtkoxity  to  tue 
so  much  of  such  convict's  money  as  would  be  neeessary  for  the  pufdmse  of 
such  goods,  and  while  it  is  provided  in  section  IBT  that  the  earnings  of  a 
prisoner  can  be  drawn  out  by  him,  as  her^^before  stated,  ''and  for  such 
other  purposes  as  the  suj>erintendent  of  state  pri8on&  may  aj^rove^  or  may 
with  the  approval  of  the  said  superintendent  of  state  prisons  be  so  disbursed 
without  the  consent  of  such  ipriBtmer"  there  is  nothing  in  tiie  sfaittrte  to 
indicate  that  the  legieplature  intended  tSiat  such  funds  could  foe  used  for  any 
purpose  except  for  the  personal  benefit  of  each  prisoner  as  his  requirements 
may  demand;  certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  statute  which  would  indicate 
the  right  on  the  part  of  the  warden  to  use  such  funds  for  the  stocking  of  a 
store  with  goods  for  sale  to  any  prisoner  who  may  desire  tlie  same,  even  with 
the  consent  of  the  prisoners  w4io9e  mon^  may  be  used  for  such  purpose.  A 
"  Convicts'  Store"  may  be  convenient  and  of  considerable  benefit  to  the 
inmates  of  the  prison  but  I  can  find  no  authority  und^  the  statute  which 
permits  the  use  of  the  prisoners'  funds  for  such  purpose  either  with  or  with- 
out the  consent  of  such  prisoners. 

I  am,  therefbre,  very  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  none  of  the  moneys  stancQitg 
to  the  credit  of  a  convict,  which  are  specified  in  section  134  of  the  Prison 
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Law,  can  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  goods  for  a  "  convicts'  store  "  or  other- 
wise; and  that  the  moneys  standing  to  his  credit  which  were  earned  under 
the  provisions  of  section  185  of  the  same  law,  cannot  be  used  for  the  stocking 
of  such  a  store,  but  may  be  used  to  purchase  such  supplies  as  the  warden  may 
estimate  and  the  superintendent  may  approve  for  each  individual  prisoner 
from  month  to  month. 

Having  reached  this  conclusion,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that  that 
it  would  be  neither  proper  nor  lawful  for  the  agent  and  warden  to  make 
purchases  from  such  supplies  as  have  Ijeen  purchased  for  the  prisoners  as 
above  indicated,  for  use  in  the  warden's  kitchen,  and  to  pay  for  the  same 
out  of  State  funds. 

E.    E.    WOODBXJBY, 

Attorney 'General . 
By  G.  A.  FiSMEB,  Deputy  Attorney -General. 
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MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  ii 


Preridtno  Officer:     James  M.  Lynch,  New  Yobk  Industrial  Commis.-sion, 

President  of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Fulton. 

Commissioner  Lynch:  I  presume,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  in  opening  this 
Industrial  Safety  Congress,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  its  object,  but 
briefly  stated,  that  object  is  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  the  conservation 
of  health.  Similar  congresses  or  assemblages  have  been  held  in  some  of  the 
other  states  and  have  been  notably  successful  in  creating  a  greater  and  a 
deeper  interest  in  this  movement  for  the  prevention  of  accidents.  I  believe 
from  the  returns  that  we  have  from  the  invitations  sent  to  the  employers  and 
the  organizations  of  labor  of  the  State  that  we  will  have  this  week  perhaps 
the  most  successful  of  these  congresses  for  the  promotion  of  safety.  I  asked 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information  to  prepare  for  me  some  figures  in 
relation  to  the  accidents  in  the  State,  and  what  they  mean  to  industry,  and  to 
society  generally.  And  as  figures,  when  plainly  stated,  are  always  impressive, 
I  am  sure  that  those  I  am  about  to  read  will  make  an  impression  that  will  be 
lasting,  and  that  they  will  also  in  themselves  be  the  very  best  justification 
for  the  Industrial  Commission  in  calling  this  Industrial  Safety  Congress.  The 
records  of  the  Compensation  Bureau  indicate  that  for  the  calendar  year  1916 
the  total  number  of  compensated  accidents  in  this  State  will  reach  60,000. 
On  the  basis  of  past  experience  in  this  State  and  elsewhere  it  is  possible  to 
estimate  pretty  well  how  these  will  be  distributed  as  to  extent  of  disability. 
Approximately  these  60,000  cases  will  include  1,500  deaths,  120  permanent 
total  disabilities,  6,180  permanejit  partial  disabilities,  and  52,200  temporary 
disabilities  or  loss  of  time  of  more  than  two  weeks.  These  figures  might  be 
translated  thus:  At  the  present  time  for  each  working  day  in  the  year, 
reckoning  300  days  per  year,  5  employees  are  killed,  21  permanently  crippled 
or  maimed,  including  for  every  three  days  one  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled, and  174  suffer  serious  temporary  injuries.  The  amount  of  compensa- 
tion under  the  law,  exclusive  of  medical  benefits,  for  these  60,000  accidents 
will  be  in  round  numbers  $11,500,000,  including  nearly  $5,000,000  for  deaths, 
nearly  $4,500,000  for  permanent  injuries,  and  over  $2,000,000  for  temporary 
injuries.  Or  translating  again  into  figures  per  working  day,  compensation 
for  accidents  is  being  paid  at  the  rate  of  nearly  $40,000  per  day.  Of  course 
the  $11,500,000  for  compensation  does  not  represent  the  total  economic  loss 
from  accidents.  To  that  would  have  to  be  added  several  other  items,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  medical  benefits,  of  administering  the  Compensation  Law,  of 
administering  insurance,  and  the  wages  and  medical  loss  of  injured  employees 
who  are  not  covered  by  compensation.  Pushing  the  matter  to  the  point  of 
estimating  these  further  losses,  it  appears  the  total  cost  represented  by  wage 
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loss,  medical  expenses  and  cost  of  paying  conii^ensation  for  accidents  covered 
by  the  Compensation  Law  reaches  in  this  State  $30,000,000  per  year  at  pres- 
ent. Keduced  to  a  working  day  basis,  this  means  loss  at  the  rate  of  $100,000 
per  day.  The  above  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  losses  of  life,  of  the  amount 
of  physical  injury,  and  of  the  money  wages,  the  reduction  of  which  is  the 
object  of  the  safety  movement.  A  suggestive  comparison  may  be  made 
between  the  economic  saving  which  a  very  little  reduction  in  accidents  by 
safety  work  would  mean  and  the  cf)st  of  administering  the  Department  of 
Labor.  The  total  appropriation  for  the  Department  for  the  current  year 
amounts  to  $1,139,784.  If,  therefore,  as  a  result  of  the  safety  movement  the 
economic  losses  from  accidents  were  to  be  reduced  only  4  per  cent  tliat  would 
be  a  saving  to  the  people  of  the  State  equal  to  the  entire  cost  of  the  Depart- 
ment, many  of  whose  activities  have  to  do  with  other  matters  than  accidents. 
Or  again,  if  we  reduce  accidents  by  10  per  cent  the  saving  in  the  amount  of 
compensation  alone  would  equal  the  present  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment. A  reduction  in  accidents  of  10  per  cent  can  scarcely  be  regarded  aa 
more  than  a  very  modest  undertaking,  in  view  of  things  actually  being  done 
by  firms  in  this  State  which  have  been  making  vigorous  efforts  to  prevent 
accidents.  Very  suggestive  of  the  possibilities  of  this  field  are  t|ie  results 
accomplished  by  nine  such  plants  in  as  many  difTerent  industries.  In  two 
years  eight  firms  have  reduced  their  accidents  by  over  30  per  cent  and  two 
as  high  as  62  per  cent.  The  reduction  was  40  per  cent  or  over  in  case  of 
five,  and  over  50  per  cent  in  ca.se  of  two.  Another  firm  with  long  experience 
had  reduced  its  rate  by  76  per  cent  in  four  years.  Now,  I  am  sure  that  with 
the  example  of  these  nine  firms  before  us,  we  can  at  least  hope  that  this,  the 
first  Industrial  Safety  Congress  to  be  held  in  this  State,  will  result  in  the 
reduction  of  accidents  in  the  industrial  establishments  of  the  State  bv  at 
least  10  per  cent.  When  we  refer  to  accidents  we  are  quite  apt  to  associate 
accidents  almo.«?t  entirely  with  industry,  yet  it  is  my  impression  that  the 
accidents  in  industry  are  only  a  part,  perhaps  not  an  inconsiderable  part, 
but  a  part  of  the  number  of  accident*  that  take  place  in  this  State  every  day. 
If  this  Industrial  Safety  Congress  is  a  success,  which  we  bi'lievc  and  hope  it 
will  be,  its  example  and  influence  will  extend  to  all  walks  of  life;  and  will 
bring  the  desirability  and  the  necessity  for  the  greatest  caution  and  care  in 
the  prevention  of  accidents  to  the  attention  of  all  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  employed  in  industry  or  where  they  may  U» 
employed,  or  whether  they  are  traveling  or  about  their  daily  task,  and  that, 
therefore,  this  Congress  will  have  a  most  salutary  effect  in  that  direction. 

A  number  of  the  acceptances  of  the  invitations  specified  the  particular  days 
on  which  the  recipients  would  attend  the  Congress.  Some  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  State  are  interested  in  some  particular  subject  or  same  particu- 
lar subjects  on  particular  days.  Others  are  interested  in  the  subjects  ft»r  the 
other  days  and  some  for  the  entire  Congress.  But  I  believe,  take  it 
altogether,  from  the  acceptances  received,  that  the  attendance  during  the 
four  days  will  be  fairly  well  representative  of  the  industries  of  the  State* 

Xow  before  concluding  what  I  have  to  say,  I  want  to  call  attention  of  the 
attendants  to  the  New  York  Central  safety  car.  under  the  managcnu'nt  of 
Marcus*  A.  Dow,  which  is  at  the  New  York  Central  station  on  track  No.  I, 
luid  is,  I  think,  in  almost  continuous  operation,  and  all  of  the  attendants  at 
the  Congress  will  be  heartily  welcome  there,  and  u  visit  there  will  fully  repay 
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the  time  spent  in  making  it.  And  tlien  this  evening  in  the  Church  is  the 
Women's  Evening,  the  general  topic  being  Women  in  Industry.  The  Com- 
mission and  the  general  committee  in  charge  of  this  Congress  are  highly 
desirous  that  we  shall  have  this  Church  well  filled  this  evening,  so  that  there 
may  be  that  special  interest  and  special  attention  given  to  the  program  which 
covers  that  general  subject  of  women  in  industry. 

I  am  also  requested  to  announce  at  this  time  that  the  local  (Manufacturers' 
A.ssociation  will  have  a  committee  on  the  parlor  floor  of  the  Onondaga  for 
the  benefit  and  convenience  of  the  attendants  in  securing  rooms,  if  thiey  may 
not  be  able  to  secure  them  at  the  hotel,  or  imparting  any  other  local  informa- 
tion that  the  attendants  of  the  Congress  may  desire. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  all  of  us  will  be  edified  by  the  program  of  the  Con- 
gress, that  all  of  us  will  enjoy  ourselves  while  we  are  here,  and  as  a  prelude 
to  that  enjoyment  you  are  to  listen  to  an  organ  recital  by  the  organist  of 
this  Church,  Mr.  Courboin. 

ORGAN  RECITAL 

By  Professor  Charles  M.  Courboin,  Organist,  First  Baptist  Church 

CoMMissiONTSR  Lyncu  :  You  must  have  noticed  as  you  came  into  the  city 
that  Syracuse  bids  you  welcome.  We  are  to  have  that  welcome  officially 
translated  to  you  this  afternoon  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  his  Honor,  W.  R. 
Stone. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

By  Hon.  Walter  R.  Stone,  Mayor,  City  of  Syracuse 

1  am  sure  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  bid  you  welcome.  The  burst 
of  harmony  and  melody  that  we  have  just  been  pleased  with  is  a  very  much 
better  welcome  than  I  could  give  you,  and  it  seems  to  me  most  appropriate 
that  this  Congress  should  be  opened  to  the  harmonious  strains  of  this  beau- 
tiful organ  so  well  played.  And  if  the  enthusiasm  of  you  who  represent  the 
thought  of  this  Congress  will  carry  throughout  this  Church,  as  did  those 
tones,  it  seems  to  me  that  any  welcome  of  mine  can  be  nothing  more  than  a 
wish  that  those  enthusiasms  and  those  harmonies  which  are  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  you  are  gathered  together,  will  be  as  great 
as  any  of  us  might  wish.  Now  I  do  welcome  and  do  greet  you  to  Syracuse, 
and  I  do  so  sincerely,  because  we  in  Syracuse  for  some  time  past  have  been 
tremendously  interested  in  the  matter  of  public  safety,  and  that  includes 
industrial  Safety,  as  well  as  matters  of  accidents  on  the  streets,  etc.  In  fact 
I  thiiik  I  am  not  mistaken  when  I  say  that  Syracuse  was  one  of  the  first,  if 
not  the  first  city  to  conduct  a  public  safety  first  campaign.  We  have  repeated 
it  once  or  twice  since  then.  But  at  least  we  were  one  of  the  earliest  to  do 
tliat  work,  and  it  was  productive  of  very  much  good.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  our  Public  Safety  Department.  The  Commissioner  of  that  Depart- 
ment and  some  of  his  deputies  have  recently  returned,  and  I  think  just  to-day 
are  returning  from  Baltimore  where  the  Safety  First  Federation  and  the 
Safety  First  Congress  is  meeting,  or  did  meet  last  week.  We  expect  them 
to  come  back  here  with  many  ideas  and  many  plans  to  improve  safety  con- 
ditions on  the  streets   of    Syracuse.     I    don't    question    but  what  they  have 
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learned  down  there  matters  of  interest  to  you  manufacturers  here  in  Syra- 
cuse, and  through  you  could  he  spread  throughout  the  State. 

Now  Syracuse  is  mighty  glad  always  to  welcome  conventions  and  congresses 
of  all  sorts  that  are  doing  constructive  helpful  work  for  mankind,  and  I  am 
very  sure  that  no  congress  that  has  heen  held  within  my  knowledge  in  the 
city  of  Syracuse,  in  view  of  the  facts  and  figures  presented  hy  Commissioner 
Lynch,  can  be  of  greater  benefit  to  humanity  than  can  this  Congress,  and  I 
wish  you  great  success  in  your  work. 

CoMMlssiOKEB  Lyngh  :  Gk)vemor  Whitman  had  expected  to  be  here  to-day, 
but  at  the  last  moment  unforeseen  contingencies  prevented  his  leaving  Albany, 
and  so  we  have  secured  as  his  substitute,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
State,  also,  by  the  way,  a  former  Mayor  of  the  Oity  of  Syracuse.  All  the 
great  men  start  by  being  Mayor  of  Syracuse.  I  therefore  have  pleasure  in 
introducing  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  will  speak  to  you. 

ADDRESS 
By  Hon.  Edward  Schokneck,  Lieijtenant-Governor,  State  op  New  York 

I  assure  you  that  I  share  in  the  general  regret  over  the  disappointment  in 
not  having  Governor  Whitman  present  on  this  occasion.  I  myself  have  been 
drafted  into  this  service  within  so  brief  a  space  of  time  that  I  scarcely  realize 
the  importance  and  the  magnitude  of  this  project,  which  is  being  so  admir- 
ably started  here  to-day.  It  was  not  until  I  had  an  opportunity  to  run  over 
the  program  of  this  week  that  I  discovered  the  galaxy  of  notable  men  from 
this  State,  from  this  nation,  who  have  lent  their  names,  have  lent  their  influ- 
ence and  have  promised,  in  accordance  with  this  program,  to  come  to  Syracuse 
and  take  part  in  this  great  movement,  take  part  in  the  discussions,  and  to 
exchange  their  views  and  ideas  wdth  reference  to  that  important  question  of 
the  prevention  of  accidents.  I  know  that  Governor  Whitman,  if  he  were  here, 
would  be  one  of  the  first  to  extend  to  those  who  have  promised  to  participate 
in  the  CA^ents  of  this  week  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York  as  expressed  through  their  chief  executive.  I  know  that  if  Gov- 
ernor Whitman  were  here  and  observed  the  auspicious  opening  of  this  Con- 
gress that  he  would  feel  deeply  obligated  to  the  State  Industrial  Commission 
for  their  apparent  quick  perception  of  the  importance  of  accident  prevention, 
of  the  keen  interest  which  they  have  displayed,  for  that  initiative  and  the 
courage  with  which  they  seem  to  have  accepted  and  imdertaken  this  important 
and  most  difficult  work,  and  for  the  spirit  of  earnestness  with  which  they 
have  entered  into  it. 

I  vthink  the  people  generally  look  too  lightly  upon  this  question  of  accident 
prevention.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  when  the  Safety  First  movement  started 
in  Syracuse  I  had  no  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  movement  or  the  extent 
to  which  it  developed.  Naturally,  we  all  are  moved  by  those  considerations 
of  human  sentiments  in  our  efforts  and  desire  that  so  far  as  possible  accidents 
should  be  prevented,  but  we  sometimes  look  upon  it  solely  as  a  matter  of 
human  interest  and  sentiment.  We  very  rarely  have  been  able  to  appreciate 
the  many  ramifications  of  this  question.  I  was  extremely  interested  in  the 
figures  which  Commissioner  Lynch  read  here  to-day,  which  appeals  not  only, 
or  aside  from  the  question  of  sentiment  and  our  humanitarian  interest,  but 
appeals  to   the  economic   side  of   this  question   of   accident  prevention*     I 
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happen  to  have  had  some  experience  in  the  general  practice  of  law,  and  I 
know  something  of  the  frequency  with  which  accidents  happen,  and  I  know 
something  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  happen.  I  know  also  of 
the  many  cases  where  men  are  totally  disabled  under  circumstances  which 
might,  in  my  opinion,  imder  a  proper  campaign  of  education,  have  been 
avoided.  But  my  friends,  do  you  appreciate  that  when  Commissioner  Lynch 
stated  here  this  aftefnon  that  the  cost  of  compensation  and  the  economic  loss 
to  the  people  of  this  Stale  amoimted  to  $30,000,000,  that  that  is  equal  almost 
to  one-half  of  the  cost  of  government  of  the  entire  State  of  New  York.  The 
figures  are  almost  astounding.  lie  also  presented  the  startling  statement 
that  within  the  last  two  years  this  Department,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
employers  and  manufacturers  in  some  of  the  plants  where  this  work  was  taken 
up  with  interest  and  earnestness,  has  enabled  them  to  reduce  the  number  of 
accidents  from  30  to  60  per  cent.  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  co-operation  of 
the  manufacturers,  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  co-operation  of  the  working 
man,  and  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  Compensation  Commission.  And  I  say 
that  with  the  co-operation  of  the  manufacturers,  the  co-operation  of  the  work- 
ing man,  and  the  Commission,  the  State  of  New  York  has  indeed  a  situation 
on  which  it  may  well  congratulate  itself.  Altogether  too  many  accidents 
have  happened  because  of  this  lack  of  co-operation.  Now  the  thought 
occurred  to  me  that  after  we  consider  the  pain  and  the  suffering  which  neces- 
sarily result  from  accidents,  the  anguish  of  those  who  are  injured  and  those 
dependent  upon  them,  and  then  consider  the  cost  in  dollars  and  cents  to  the 
State  of  New  York,  we  have  still  to  consider  the  damage  and  the  injury  which 
has  been  done  to  the  total  productivity  of  our  people,  which  is  a  matter  of 
great  concern. 

My  friends,  I  think  that  communities  thrive,  prosper,  grow  and  occupy 
positions  of  importance,  or  positions  of  secondary  importance,  according  to 
the  total  productivity,  according  to  the  accomplishment  of  all  of  the  people, 
and  according  to  the  net  result  of  the  achievement  of  all  of  the  poople  of  the 
United  States.  It  seems  to  me  that  every  time  we  remove  a  man  or  a  woman 
from  the  field  of  productiveness  because  of  a  total  disability,  we  have  transr 
ferred  a  national  asset  to  a  national  liability.  Now  the  ramifications  of  this 
phase  is  one  that  would  naturally  appeal  to  a  person  who  has  had  some 
experience  in  public  life.  The  Commissioner  has  referred  to  my  having  been 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Syracuse.  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  men  in  court' 
seeking  compensation  for  injury,  who  have  been  successful  and  sometimes 
unsuccessful.  I  know  personal  instances  where  these  men  have  left  the  court- 
room disappointed,  and  within  six  or  seven  months  their  families  and  those 
dependent  upon  them  were  applying  to  the  doors  of  the  Department  of  Chari- 
ties of  Syracuse  for  sustenance  and  for  support.  I  know  of  cases  where  acci- 
dents have  happened  that  have  been  serious  in  their  nature,  from  which 
results  epilepsy,  sometimes  insanity,  sometimes  serious  injury  to  the  eye,  and 
again  I  see  a  new  phase  of  this  whole  question.  Whenever  such  an  accident 
occurs  you  are  starting,  sooner  or  later,  the  man  who  was  injured,  or  some 
of  those  who  are  dependent  upon  him,  to  some  institution  somewhere  in  the 
City  or  the  State  for  aid  and  help  at  the  public  expense.  We  may  maintain 
institutions  for  the  treatment  of  epilepsy,  we  maintain  institutions  for  thi* 
treatment  of  the  blind,  and  we  maintain  institutions  for  the  treatment  of 
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incipient  cases  of  tuberculosis,  and  here  it  opens  again  the  phase  of  the 
importance  of  the  prevention  of  so  called  occupational  diseases.  Because  of 
insufficient  light  men's  eyesight  is  broken  do^n,  because  of  insufficient  ventila- 
tion there  results  a  condition  of  lung,  and  men  leave  these  factories  starting 
for  somewhere.  My  friends,  they  almost  always,  sooner  or  later,  become 
patients  in  an  institution  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  in  an  institution 
for  the  treatment  of  the  blind,  or  an  institution  which  has  charge  of  dispens- 
ing public  aid. 

When  you  consider  this  question  in  all  of  its  phases,  and  I  regret  that  I 
had  not  the  time  to  give  to  this  question  such  thought  and  such  attention  as 
I  am  sure  it  deserves  so  ajB  to  enable  me  to  express  a  more  positive  notion  on 
these  subjects,  but  when  you  do  consider  it  in  all  of  its  phases,  to  me  it  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  propositions  before  the  American  people 
today.  It  treats  both  with  the  question  of  humanity  and  the  question  of 
economics.  It  deals  with  the  question  of  factory  economics  and  public 
economics. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Industrial  Commission  for  this  activity  and  the 
bringing  about  of  this  Congress.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  manufacturers 
of  this  state,  and  particularly  of  this  locality,  because  I  see  so  many  of  them 
present  here,  for  the  interest  which  they  have  shown.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
am  absolutely  sure  that  this  movement  will  have  behind  it  the  full  and  com- 
plete support  of  the  Governor  of  this  State.  I  think  I  can  bespeak  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  Governor  with  this  Commission  in  this  work.  I  am  sure 
that  this  is  but  the  Arst  step  of  w^hat  will  mean  much  to  the  working  man, 
to  the  manufacturer,  and  the  entire  people  of  the  State  of  New  York.  I 
thank  you. 

CoMMissfONEB  Lynch:  The  Duty  of  Employers  in  the  Matter  of  Preven- 
tion of  Accidents  and  the  Conservation  of  Health  of  Employees  by  Colonel 
George  Pope,  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacurers. 

THE  DUTY  OF  EMPLOYERS  IN  THE  MATTER  OF  PREVENTION  OF 
ACCIDENTS  AND  THE  CONSERVATION  OF  HEALTH  OF 

EMPLOYEES 

By  Col.  George  Pope,  President,  Nation.vl  Association  of  MANUFAtrriTRKRs 

I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  this 
important  and  splendid  conference.  When  I  survey  the  immense  activity  on 
the  part  of  business  men,  in  giving  their  time  and  thought  for  the  better- 
ment of  industrial  conditions,  I  regard  it  as  complete  refutation  of  the  criti- 
cism often  advanced  that  the  controllers  of  industry  are  unmindful  of  the 
welfare  of  their  co-workers.  I  appreciate  the  honor  in  being  present  today, 
and  I  extend  to  you  the  cordial  felicitations  of  the  Directors  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  and  the  sincere  hope  for  a  valuable,  instructive 
and  successful  conference. 

The  subject  to  which  I  have  been  assigned  is  the  duty  of  employers  toward 
their  employees  in  the  matter  of  safety  and  health.  Admittedly  this  topic 
yields  the  opportunity  of  a  wide  and  many-pointed  discourse.  But  imder 
your  program  arrangement  I  appreciate  the  necesHity  for  brevity  in  cxprcaa- 
ing  the  thoughts  which  arc  inspired  by  my  subject. 
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Last  week  I  attended,  in  Wa»hingtou,  the  Conference  on  Social  Insurance. 
It  was  a  most  representative  gathering.  The  subjects  discussed  covered  a 
wide  range  of  social  inquiry,  particularly  the  operations  of  our  various  forms 
of  Workmen's  Compensation  now  in  operation  in  all  the  industrial  States  of 
the  Union,  and  also  the  question  of  Sickness  Insurance,  and  topics  relating 
thereto. 

Throughout  all  of  the  written  addresses  and  discussion  one  single  not« 
predominated,  and  that  note  was  the  necessity  for  a  more  comprehensive, 
uniteil  and  co-operative  effort  to  prevent  occupational  diseases  and  sickness 
incident  to  industry.  The  conference  was  somewhat  divided  on  the  question 
of  whether  sickness  should  be  compensated  for  under  a  compulsory  scheme 
or  whether  the  agencies  for  sick  benefits  should  rest  upon  voluntary  action 
by  employers  and  employees.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to-day  to  enter  into  an 
analysis  of  this  question.  I  desire  to  emphasize,  however,  that  at  the  very 
basis  of  the  entire  discussion  was  the  united  opinion  that  the  real  problem 
of  sickness  in  industry  was  to  prevent  the  preventable  diseases. 

The  function  and  duty  of  employers  to  exercise  not  ordinary  liut  supreme 
care  to  prevent  occupational  diseases  is  no  longer  an  arguable  or  debatable 
question.  It  is  a  duty  which  is  self-evident  and  inherent  in  the  relation 
existing  between  employer  and  employee.  1  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  is  a  primary 
duty.  It  cannot  be  avoided  by  the  employer  seeking  to  place  upon  society  or 
establishetl  meiUcal  agencies  the  burden  of  this  responsibility.  The  obligation 
rests  upon  industry.  Tlie  execution  of  the  dutty  is,  of  course,  upon  not  only 
employers  but  also  employees.  But  it  is  the  manifest  duty  first  for  employers 
to  study  the  most  approved  schemes  of  hygienic  preventitm,  adopt  such 
devices,  and  then  see  to  it  that  the  employees  understand  fully  their  part  in 
systematic  preventive  co-opbration.  Health  is  a  factor  in  production,  and 
healthy  industry  will  produce  wholesome  prcxlucts.  An  unhealthful  plant  has 
no  place  in  our  industrial  State.  Not  only  is  the  obligation,  to  which  I 
allude,  a  moral  and  social  duty,  but  soon  it  will  l)ecome  a  statutory  mandate. 
The  Massachusetts  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  supposedly  referred  to  com- 
pensation arising  out  of  physical  accidents;  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  has  interpreted  the  statute  and  has  extended  the  prin- 
ciple of  compensation  to  industrial  injuries  arising  out  of  occupational  dis- 
eases. So  that  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  under  its  existing 
statute,  a  disease  incurred  in  an  industrial  occupation  is  an  injury,  and  as 
such  comes  within  the  operation  of  the  compensation  statutes.  I  welcome  this 
interpretation  of  the  statute.  It  is  a  narrow  policy  to  limit  adequate  com- 
pensation to  injuries  arising  out  of  accidents  alone.  Surely  we  are  advancing 
far  enough  not  to  argue  as  to  tiie  particular  kind  of  disability  a  worker  must 
incur  to  be  compensated,  but  to  argue  in  favor  of  compensation  for  the 
worker  if  the  cause  of  his  injury  arose  out  of  his  occupation.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, therefore,  the  liability  is  now  statutory  and  judicial;  but  the  prin- 
ciple in  other  States  without  statutory  liability  is  none  the  less  obligatory 
for  adoption. 

I  regard  the  inquiry  into  the  best  means  of  preventing  industrial  diseases 
as  the  pressing  problem  of  modern  industry.  We  business  men  should  be 
capable  of  evolving  ways  and  means  to  carry  into  effect  comprehensive  sebeiuerf 
for  preventive  hygiene.  Some  of  us  do  not  favor  the  multiplicity  of  legisla- 
tion with  which  industry  is  surrounded.    I  maintain  that  many  measures  now 
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enforced  by  statute  should  have  been  made  the  basis  of  voluntary  co-operation 
between  employer  and  employee.  Stated  conversely,  the  greater  industrial 
co-operation,  the  less  industrial  legislation.  If  men  will  do  things  volun- 
tarily, which  they  ought  to  do  for  the  upbuilding  of  industrial  health  and 
morality,  coercive  laws  will  disappear.  I  cannot  emphasize  this  blunt  fact 
too  strongly. 

To  establish  adequate  health  prevention  in  industry  involves  two  distinct 
duties  on  the  employer.  First,  his  individual  responsibility  in  his  particular 
plant,  factory  or  industry;  secondly,  his  co-operation  with  local.  State  and 
national  organizations  whose  activities  are  directed  towBxds  this  beneficent 
result.  Each  of  these  obligations  is  inter-related,  and  each  absolutely  neces- 
sary. An  employer  who  isolates  or  insulates  himself  from  the  industrial 
community,  who  does  not  give  his  time  in  a  joint  effort  to  evolve  health  pro- 
cedure by  conference  with  his  brother  employers,  will  surely  fall  short  in 
his  efforts.  This  is  the  underlying  value  and  importance  of  the  Conference, 
w^hich  is  to  be  inaugurated  in  your  wide-awake,  public-spirited  city.  The 
presence  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  your  opening  exercises 
lends  official  sanction  to  the  tremendous  effects  of  the  problems  which  you 
are  analyzing  and  studying.  I  do  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  obvious 
loss  and  waste,  through  sickness  in  industry.  Accurate  statistics  would 
undoubtedly  thrill  us  with  the  tragedy  of  the  social  and  economic  w^astage 
through  occupational  diseases,  which  undoubtedly  could  be  prevented.  I 
trust,  therefore,  that  your  deliberations  will  result  in  the  greatest  good  and 
will  receive  the  widespread  attention  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  inter- 
ested in  productive  industry. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  in  its  work  for  compensation 
and  prevention  of  industrial  accidents,  started  with  the  theory  that  the  first 
essential  requirement  to  the  furtherance  of  equitable  conditions  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  —  all  the  facte,  for  half  knowledge  leads  to  wTong  con- 
clusions. To  meet  this  requirement  it  made  in  1910  a  thorough  study  of 
foreign  compensation  systems,  the  conclusions  of  its  commissioners  being  pub- 
lished in  book  form  and  given  wide  circulation  among  manufacturers,  legis- 
lators and  the  general  public.  The  next  requirement,  it  was  felt,  was  prompt 
action  in  line  with  sound  conclusions. 

Referring  to  the  movement  for  industrial  safety,  voluntary  systems  of  pre- 
vention and  relief  have  been  established  by  numerous  American  employers 
which  compare  favorably  with  European  conditions,  but  on  the  whole  the 
United  States  is  far  behind  other  civilized  nations  in  these  matters.  For 
many  years  much  time  and  attention  at  the  board  meetings  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  have  been  given  to  the  consideration  of  accident 
prevention  and  relief  plans.  In  common  with  other  humane  agencies,  the 
Association  has  felt  that  the  economic  loss  due  to  accidents,  enormous  as  it  is, 
is  as  nothing  compared  with  humane  considerations.  It  has  taken  the  stand, 
further,  that  prevention  is  even  more  important  than  compensation. 

The  safety  campaign  of  the  National  Association  of  ^Mnnu facta rers  has  been 
along  these  lines: 

1.  A  strenuous  campaign  ha«  been  carried  on  in  all  the  States  for  laws  pro- 
viding automatic  compensation  for  injured  workers  or  their  dependents,  and 
support  has  been  given  to  all  reasonable  bills,  as  the  Association  realized  that 
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a  perfect  and  uniform  workmen's  compensation  system  for  the  whole  United 
States  can  be  secured  only  step  by  step. 

2.  Special  efforts  have  been  made  to  have  manufacturers  organize  their  own 
relief  associations,  preferably  in  co-operation  with  their  workers,  for  the 
reason  that  such  systems  have*  most  effectively  reduced  accident  rates  as  well 
as  industrial  unrest. 

3.  Model  workmen's  compensation  bills  have  been  prepared  and  widely  dis- 
tributed. These  bills  are  at  present  before  the  Legislatures  of  a  number  of 
States.  While  they  cover  the  whole  subject,  the  committee  urged  an  especially 
strong  educational  campaign  for  the  recognition  of  three  essential  principles 
in  compensation  legislation,  viz.:  that  a  good  workmen's  compensation  law 
must  encourage  accident  prevention;  assure  compensation,  preferably  by  com- 
pulsory insurance;  and  cover  all  wage-workers.  It  also  attempts  to  provide 
that  doctors'  and  lawyers'  fees  shall  not  rob  the  injured. 

Numerous  employers  and  business  men  have,  as  a  result  of  the  Association's 
advice  and  practical  work,  engaged  safety  engineers  for  their  factories.*  The 
campaign  has  so  increased  the  demand  for  experts  that  the  supply  is  inade- 
quate and  open  letters  have  been  written  to  engineering  colleges  urging  them 
to  establish  a  special  course  of  training,  leading  to  the  degree  of  "  safety 
engineer.*' 

Local  "  safety  revivals  "  have  been  conducted  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
with  some  member  of  the  Association's  Conmittee  for  Accident  Prevention 
and  Workmen's  Compensation  present  as  principal  speaker,  and  the  subject 
of  safety  museums  has  been  constantly  agitated.  A  special  effort  has  been 
made  to  get  in  touch  with  factory  inspectors  and  to  urge  the  keeping  of  sta- 
tistics bearing  upon  accidents. 

A  colored  "  safety  "  supplement  has  been  established  for  American  Indus- 
tries,  the  official  monthly  magazine  of  the  Association.  The  interest  of  the 
members  in  this  safety  supplement  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  5,000  extra 
copies  were  ordered  after  the  supplement's  first  appearance.  Another  effective 
means  of  educating  for  safety  is  the  use  of  motion  pictures,  which  have  been 
prepared  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
These  are  distributed  through  regular  motion  picture  channels  all  over  the 
United  States.  Several  thousand  lantern  slides  are  being  used  for  educational 
lecturea  before  the  general  public,  interested  organizations,  and  college 
classes. 

Every  phase  of  the  Association  s  work  is  being  supervised  by  members  of 
the  Committee  for  Accident  Prevention  and  Workmen's  Compensation. 
Although  the  Committee's  efforts  are  a  work  of  love,  the  members  receiving 
no  compensation  whatever,  the  Association's  activity  for  workmen's  compen- 
sation and  accident  prevention  has  cost  approximately  $50,000  during  the 
last  few  years.  The  Board  of  Directors  consider  this  money  well  spent,  and 
judging  by  present  sentiment  will  not  only  continue  but  increase  their  efforts 
in  future.  Perhaps  the  best  sign  of  the  success  of  this  safety  campaign  is 
the  mass  of  enthusiastic  testimonials  from  Association  members  to  the  value 
of  its  expert's  inspection  and  advice.  The  following  will,  however,  at  least 
give  some  idea  of  concrete  results: 

Several  himdred  members  of  the  Association  have  placed  a  special  man  in 
charge  of  their  shop  safety  organization.    Scores  of  manufacturers  claim  to 
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have  reduced  their  accidents  in  a  campaign  of  from  one  to  two  years  from  10 
per  cent  to  60  per  cent. 

The  safety  campaign  has  brought  about  a  better  appreciation  of  general 
eiTorts  in  the  direction  of  sanitation  and  welfare  work.  Twenty  or  more 
CHtablishments  have  established  sickness  insurcCnce  in  co-operation  with  their 
employees,  as  part  of  their  safety  campaign.  A  dozen  or  more  mutual  insur- 
ance and  relief  associations  have  been  established  among  certain  classes  of 
manufacturers,  and  accident  prevention  is  invariably  one  of  the  moat 
important,-  permanent  features  of  such  mutual  organizations. 

About  three  years  ago  several  of  the  Association  of  Manufacturers  felt  that 
still  better  and  broader  work  could  be  accomplislied  by  a  conference  board 
composed  of  delegates  from  several  associations  of  employers.  And  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  during  this  period  to  be  a  member  of  the  Conference 
Board  of  Safety  and  Sanitation,  composed  of  delegates  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  ^Xanufacturers,  the  National  Foimders'  A«sociation,  the  National 
Metaf  Trades  Association,  and  the  National  Electric  Light  Association,  Dur- 
ing this  period,  this  Conference  Board,  with  the  assistance  and  advice  of 
experienced  engineers  have  studied,  originated  and  experimented  on  a  large 
scale  with  the  best  theoretical  skill  to  be  obtained  and  the  largest  field  of 
practical  experiment,  not  only  to  secure  practical  safety  devices,  but  the  best 
method  of  inculcating  the  spirit  of  caution,  that  indispensable  psychological 
safeguard  which  is  superior  to  every  form  of  mechanical  precaution.  During 
the  period  of  our  joint  effort  the  Board  has  adopted  and  standardized  a  wide 
variety  of  devices.  Its  activity  has  extended  to  experiment  with  such  neces- 
sary but  small  things  as  foundry  leggings  and  safe  foundry  shoes,  and  it  has 
been  successful,  we  believe,  in  not  only  securing  the  manufacture  of  a  superior 
shoe  for  foundry  work,  but  arranging  for  its  production  so  that  workers  may 
practically  secure  it  at  cost.  These  are  only  two  items  in  a  considerable  Hat 
of  devices  and  conveniences  which  have  originated  with  this  Conference  Board, 
to  prevent  accidents,  and,  in  case  of  accidents,  to  provide  the  quickest  method 
of  applying  first  aid  and  thus  reducing  the  period  of  suffering.  This  Con- 
ference Board  also  issues  a  monthly  booklet  entitled  "  The  Spirit  of  Caution," 
endeavoring  to  educate  both  employers  and  employees  to  the  end  that  acci- 
dents in  many  cases  can  be  prevented,  as  well  as  to  educate  in  the  care  of  the 
unfortunate  one  who  meets  with  the  accident.  It  was  the  effort  of  this  Board 
which  secured  for  it  the  statement  found  in  the  Majority  Report  of  the  Federal 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  that  it  was  one  of  the  "  three  great  pri- 
vate associations  •  •  •  which  are  doing  as  much  or  more  for  safety  than 
all  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  combined." 

I  believe  there  is  a  new  era  in  American  industry.  I  share  deeply  and 
earnestly  in  the  recent  utterance  of  President  Wilson,  expressing  his  hope  in 
the  obliteration  of  class  consciousness  in  our  nation.  The  future  haa  too 
much  in  store  for  us  to  waste  our  time,  thought  and  energies  in  profitless 
strife  and  barren  contentions.  Never  in  our  political  and  industrial  history 
was  the  necessity  for  united  and  concerted  enterprise  more  imperative  than 
now.  The  new  era  means  common  purposes  and  united  impulses  for  all  engjigcd 
in  our  varied  industries.  If  employers  and  employees  cannot  stake  out  a  com- 
mon ground  upon  which  to  asAcmble  and  understand  each  other  better,  we  ahull 
be  miworthy  of  the  priceless  opportunity  now  before  us.    The  new  era  implies 
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less  insistence  upon  private  rights;  greater  insistence  upon  public  duty.  It 
means  translating  our  industrial  forces  into  a  spirit  of  toleration  and  mutual- 
ity. The  new  era  is  the  golden  rule  applied  to  all  men  and  women  who  work 
in  American  industry^  It  is  in  this  spirit  of  enterprise,  enlightenment  and 
progress  that  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  is  attempting  to  be 
of  service  in  the  up-building  of  our  industry.  For,  the  sovereignty  o£,  maii- 
hcKxl  and  womanhood  is  the  basis  of  industrial  nobilitv. 

Gatherings  like  this  contribute  much  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  upon 
these  ever- important  topics.  They  are  long  steps  in  the  way  of  social  progress, 
and  they  are  not  the  less  valuable  because  they  impress  us  with  the  com- 
plexity as  well  as  the  importance  of  our  social  problems.  I  feel  that  each  of 
ufi  will  depart  from  this  gathering  debtors  to  the  research  and  experience 
that  has  been  so  generously  contributed  to  this  Conference. 

Commissioner  Lynch:  We  hjul  fully  expected  to  have  Mr.  Oompers,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  with  us,  but  he  has  not  arrivetl  as 
yet.  He  expre88€»d  some  doubt  of  his  ability  to  be  here,  but  his  last  letter 
said  he  then  hoped  to  make  the  trip,  lie  may  come  in  yet,  and  we  trust  he 
will. 

We  will  now  have  the  Attitude  of  New  York  Organized  Industry  toward  the 
Safety  Movement,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Barcalo,  President,  Associated  Manufacturers 
and  Merchants  of  New  York  State. 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  NEW  YORK  ORGANIZED  INDUSTRY  TOWARD  THE 

SAFETY  MOVEMENT 

By  Edwabd  J.  Barcalo,  President,  Associated  Manufacturers  and  Mkk- 

chants  of  New  York  State 

Perhaps  you  will  permit  me,  before  I  start  to  speak  or  to  read,  to  remind  a 
few  of  the  gentleman  especially  that  I  see  here  that  I  am  occupying  a  pulpit. 
And  there  is  no  objection  to  the  proclamation.  Organized  industry  and 
industry  properly  organized  endorses  earnestly  and  wholeheartedly,  and  I 
think  without  particular  reservation,  the  safety  movement.  And  while  I  may 
occasionally  refer  to  those  things  that  would  indicate  that  we  were  looking 
out  for  the  economics  of  the  thing,  I  want  you  to  understand  that  we  do  not 
place  the  dollar  above  the  man.  Sometimes  we  arc  rather  misunderstood 
because  we  make  certain  suggestions  which  have  an  economic  side,  and  therein 
sometimes  we  suffer. 

I  presume  one  could  go  through  the  State  and  find  a  few  who  object  to 
safety  requirements.  I  cannot  say  that  they  are  of  no  account,  because  when 
something  happens  in  their  establishments  the  results  are  visited  upon  the 
heads  of  industry  as  a  whole.  This  is  most  im fortunate  and  most  unfair,  both 
as  to  employers  and  as  to  administrators  of  factory  laws. 

There  are  two  reasons  which  move  industry  to  the  endorsement  of  the  safety 
movement;  first,  Humanitarian,  and  second.  Economic. 

I  am  going  to  claim  for  managers  of  industries  just  as  much  of  feeling  as 
iH  ptisseiwed  by  other  mortals.  Almost  all  of  present  day  managers  have 
*•  .ln!K*  their  bit  "  in  the  works,  and  a«  they  have  climbed  the  ladder  they  have 
not  left  behind  all  feeling  for  their  fellows. 
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We  must  realize  and  recognize  that  in  all  things  wc  have  all  advanced  to  a 
new  height,  and  from  this  height  we  contemplate  our  responsibilities.  We 
have  thrown  off  the  old,  and  put  on  the  new.  The  old  "  assumption  of  risk  " 
defense  and  the  contention  of  "  contributory  negligence/*  sound  rather  heart- 
less today,  but  they  were  recognized  as  proper  defenses  for  many  long  years. 
War,  fifty  years  ago,  was  looked  upon  as  something  inevitable,  or  to  be  borne 
when  upon  us.  Today  while  we  are  far  enough  along  in  civilization  to  want 
to  prevent  wars,  we  do  not  hold  the  heroes  of  past  wars  to  be  criminals. 

Managers  have  in  recent  years  taken  a  different  attitude  toward  the  safety 
movement,  and  the  very  change  in  attitude,  in  the  eyes  of  the  pubic,  almost 
convicts  them  of  gross  negligence.  But  I  dare  advance  for  employers  the 
claim  that  their  first  reason  for  supporting  the  safety  movement  is  to  save 
lives  and  prevent  injury  and  illness  to  their  fellows. 

The  first  object  of  work  and  effort  is  the  production  or  securing  of  individual 
and  family  necessities.  Out  of  this  the  years  have  developed  what  we  call  the 
industries,  and  as  the  idea  has  further  developed  toward  volume  and  profit,  it 
haa  been  thought  that  the  welfare  of  the  worker  has  been  lost  sight  of. 

In  our  home  lives  we  demand,  and  have,  improved  living  conditions,  but 
we  do  not  condemn  ourselves  for  paat  content  with  the  things  the  past 
afforded.  In  the  same  way  does  the  employer  feel  about  his  past  attitude 
toward  safety  methods  and  general  shop  conditions.  Tliis  is  the  view  we 
would  like  to  have  the  public  take  and  the  view  they  should  take.  Managers 
will  accept  all  the  criticism  that  should  be  meted  out  to  them  if  only  they  be 
given  credit  where  credit  is  due.  It  is  by  honest  criticism  that  we  progress, 
while  unwarranted  criticism  retards. 

Sometimes  the  employer  is  entirely  misunderstood  and  his  objections  to 
certain  proposals  place  him,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  in  the  position  of  a  reaction- 
ary, if  not  in  the  class  of  those  opposed  to  humanitarian  principles,  while  his 
position  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  predicated  upon  an  experience  which  should 
not  be  ignored. 

It  is  said  that  in  a  neighboring  State  the  employer  has  been  denied  repre- 
sentation on  a  commission  whose  duty  it  is  to  investigate  certain  phases  of 
employment.  This  is  directly  opposed  to  the  attitude  and  practice  of  the 
Governor  of  our  State,  who  brihgs  together  all  parties  in  interest;  and  the 
idea  is  in  opposition  as  well  to  what  I  trust  is  now  the  fixed  practice  of  those 
in  this  State  most  directly  interested  in  these  matters  —  that  of  getting 
together  to  work  out  the  solution  of  their  own  problems. 

I  believe  it  safe  to  say  that  if  the  so-called  labor  law^s  of  the  State  were 
wiped  off  the  statute  books  a  great  majority  of  industries  would  go  right 
ahead  with  their  plans  which  have  to  do  with  the  development  of  safety 
practices,  and  especially  would  this  apply  to  the  most  successful  industries. 
This  is  a  broad  statement,  but  I  believe  it,  because  the  requirements  of  today 
are  but  the  voluntary  practices  of  many  industries  preceding  the  labor  laws, 
and  upon  which  practice  most  of  the  labor  laws  are  based. 

This  leads  to  the  economic  phase  of  the  subject. 

An  under-heated  factory  in  the  winter  months;  a  poorly  lighted  factory; 
the  use  of  obsolete  machinery  and  inferior  equipment  generally,  are  impf>&sible 
today  if  success  is  to  be  obtained  and  maintained.  And  above  all,  and  beyond 
all,  is  the  necessity  for  a  competent  force. 
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Employers  know  today,  as  they  never  knew  before,  what  good  men  mean  to 
them,  and  they  know  too,  that  wages,  while  important,  are  not  all  there  is 
to  the  problem.  My  own  observation  is  that  peace  and  contentment  and  a 
sense  of  safety  and  security  —  personal  and  family  —  are  among  the  chief 
factors.  The  securing  of  these  things  is  in  the  hands  of  employers  solely, 
and  because  they  have  come  to  know  their  value  there  need  be  no  laws  to 
bring  about  the  necessary  changes  so  far  as  a  majority  of  the  requirements 
are  concerned. 

Among  five  hundred  manufacturers  there  will  be  some  either  obstinate  or 
indifferent,  and  it  is  also  beyond  dispute  that  among  five  hundred  employees 
there  will  be  the  obstinate  and  indifferent  —  indifferent  even  as  to  their  own 
personal  safety,  and  herein  lie  some  of  the  causes  of  discouragement. 

Men  will  deliberately  disregard  instructions  given  for  their  own  personal 
safety ;  will  remove  guards  and  even  destroy  them,  though  much  of  the  trouble 
is  due  to  the  carelessness  which  all  of  us  possess  to  some  degree. 

There  must  be  some  reasonable  punishment  provided  for  such  cases,  just  as 
there  is  punishment  provided  under  the  law  for  failure  to  provide  guards, 
and  as  in  the  matter  of  insurance,  a  penalty  is  provided  in  a  form  of  increased 
cost.  Not  only  should  there  be  the  same  incentive  for  the  one  to  use  that 
there  is  for  the  other  to  provide,  but  there  should  be  like  punishment  for 
failure  to  supply  and  use. 

In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  we  are  all  likely  to  go  to  some  extreme. 
Some  of  the  safety  requirements  are  extreme.  No  unnecessary  system  of 
guarding  belts  and  gears  should  be  required,  and  especially  if  by  so  doing, 
proper  lighting  is  interfered  with.  Just  such  conditions  are  found,  and  it  is 
not  strange,  perhaps,  that  the  destruction  or  non-use  of  guards  is  greatest  in 
such  caaes.  This  is  neither  the  fault  of  the  employer  or  employee,  and 
experience  no  doubt  will  bring  the  needed  changes. 

Given  reajsonable  security  in  a  physical  way  as  a  basis,  education  of 
employees  in  safety  practices  will  be  the  most  powerful  factor  in  the  preven- 
.  tion  of  injury  and  illness  in  industry.  And  education,  in  this  connection, 
will  include  the  use  of  one  accident,  or  the  result  of  it,  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing a  similar  injury. 

Starting  at  the  top,  with  one  both  capable  and  sympathetic,  the  influence 
can  be  extended  to  the  very  last  man.  The  published  educational  plan  of  our 
Industrial  Commission  deserves  the  greatest  study  and  application  and  that 
it  has  been  appreciated  is  shown  by  the  many  voluntary  expressions  from 
managers. 

These  very  meetings  are  worthy  of  our  support  and  it  may  be  that  the 
suggestion  of  the  secretary  of  the  Association,  for  whom  I  assume  to  speak, 
that  employers  send  men  from  the  ranks  to  these  meetings,  will  bear  fruit 
another  year,  for  the  enthusiasm  and  influence  and  example  of  a  few  men 
work  wonders.  I  recall  a  statement  of  Mr.  Price,  that  the  tabulated  acci- 
dents of  a  given  month  showed  that  something  like  seventy  per  cent  could 
not  have  well  been  prevented  by  more  physical  guards,  but  could  have  been 
prevented  by  thorough-going  educational  effort,  and  I  believe  these  figures 
to  be  largely  borne  out  by  other  testimony,  certainly  if  the  word  "  education  " 
be  used  in  its  best  sense. 

I  have  the  greatest  faith  in  co-operation  and  co-operative  effort  —  and  in 
the  results  of  co-operation.     Men  band  themselves  together  for  all  sorts  of 
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purposes,  and  they  come  together  from  great  distances.  In  this  state  we  go 
so  far  as  to  bring  employer  and  employee  tf>gether,  through  their  representa- 
tives, to  discuss  proposed  legislation  affecting  their  common  interests,  and 
with  a  degree  of  success  that  is  encouraging,  therefore  why  should  not 
employer  and  employee  in  a  factory  work  together  to  save  lives  and  promote 
health? 

The  very  economy  of  the  safety  movement  should  inspire  the  employer.  If 
it  costs  forty-flve  dollars  to  train  a  new  man  for  the  average  job,  it  is  much 
cheaper  when  possible,  to  prevent  an  injury  which  may  incapacitate  an 
employee,  and  surely  much  better  for  the  m^n. 

Further,  it  is  just  naturally  human  for  a  man  to  want  to  work  where  con- 
ditions are  the  best,  where  employment  is  safest  and  where  peace  of  mind  is 
assured,  and  this  all  tends  toward  a  selected  force. 

There  is  also  this  to  be  said.  The  employee  and  the  public  should  not 
assume  that  an  effort  to  change  conditions  or  requirements  is  necessarily  an 
attempt  to  bring  standards  down  below  the  point  of  safety.  We  have  referred 
to  the  unnecessary  guarding  of  parts  of  certain  machines,  when  the  guards 
themselves  increase  the  hazards.  In  nearly  every  such  case  the  condition  has 
been  brought  to  the  employer's  attention  by  the  users  of  the  machines,  either 
by  word  of  mouth  or  by  the  repeated  removal  of  the  guards.  Therefore  when 
the  employer  suggests  a  change  it  should  be  received  as  a  contribution  toward 
the  problem  of  making  the  requirements  ideal,  and  be  properly  considered 
and  not  be  opposed  because  it  is  an  employer's  suggestion.  Neither  tJbe 
employer,  nor  the  public,  nor  the  State  should  impose  an  unreasonable 
requirement,  and  for  that  matter,  no  unreasonable  restriction  or  expense 
should  be  suggested. 

Endorsement  of  these  meetings  has  been  given  and  it  may  be  that  it  w^ould 
be  well  for  the  State  to  undertake  to  maintain,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Industrial  Commission,  quarters  for  the  display  of  safety  devices,  on  the 
lines  of  the  American  Museum  of  Safety,  and  let  the  display  or  listing  of 
devices  and  practices  mean  an  acceptance  or  endorsement.  An  employer . 
would  then  know  what  is  standard  and  what  is  acceptable  and  advisable.  He 
would  also  save  time,  effort  and  money  now  very  frequently  wasted  in  making 
experiments.  Almost  ev^ery  industry  would  willingly  place  its  experience  at 
tlic  disposal  of  the  State  and  in  safety  matters  at  the  disposal  of  industry  in 
general. 

Industry  endorses  the  safety  movement  whole-heartedly. 

COMMissiONKB  Lyncii  :  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  James  P.  Holland,  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Statp  Federation  of  Labor,  and  his  subject  is  the 
Attitude  of  New  York  Organized  Labor  toward  the  Safety  Movement. 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  NEW  YORK  ORGANIZED   LABOR  TOWARD  THE 

SAFETY  MOVEMENT 

By  jAifES  P.  Holland,  President.  New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor 

A  few  seconds  ago,  Mr.  Barcalo  in  speaking  to  me,  wanted  to  know  why  the 
audience  had  such  solemn  faces.    I  said  it  was  because  we  were  in  a  church. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  both  in  my  representative  capacity  and  as  an 
individual.     The  purpose  that  actuates  this  Congress  has  inspired  much  of 
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tlie  work  of  the  New  York  JSlulc  Federation  of  Labor,  and  we  recognize  in 
this  assemblage  and  discussion  a  bringing  together  and  an  exposition  of 
thoughtful  forces  that  will  lind  and  follow  a  way  which  will  lead  to  a  re<lu(ft- 
tion  of  the  physical  distress  and  loss  that  attend  the  processes  of  modern 
industry. 

The  attitude  of  organized  labor  of  this  state  toward  safety  in  the  workshop 
and  elsewhere,  for  the  life,  limb  and  health  of  w*age  workers  is  abundantly 
expressed  in  the  many  undertakings  for  that  purpose  advocated,  initiated  and 
accomplished  by  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor  during  its  more 
than  half  a  century  of  ejcistence. 

To  recoimt  these  instances  of  past  endeavor  would  take  us  step  by  step 
back  down  to  an  era  when  any  consideration  for  tlie  physical  welfare  of  wage 
workers  was  clctssitled  as  "  molly  coddling." 

To  illustrate  the  upward  journey  it  will  be  sufficient  to  recall  that  sanita- 
tion in  workshops  and  mines  and  medical  supervision  of  tunnel  workers  were 
born  in  the  legislative  demands  of  organized  labor,  as  were  also  safe  scaffold- 
ing, exj>ert  handling  and  safe  storage  of  explosives  used  in  industry,  systems 
to  remove  from  work  places  toxic  gases  and  disease  bleeding  dust,  the  pro- 
hibition of  women  and  children  in  enumerated  dangerous  employments,  Are 
exits,  fire  escapes  and  fire  drills  in  factories,  safety  couplers  and  brakes  for 
railroads,  vestibules  on  street  cars,  abolition  of  the  pestilent  sweat-shops, 
creating  one  day  of  rest  in  seven,  regulating  the  working  hours  of  women  and 
minors,  prohibiting  the  locking  of  factory  work-room  doors,  safeguarding 
belting,  shafting  and  moving  machinery,  and  the  raising  of  the  age  and 
school  requirements  of  children  employed  in  industry. 

Our  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  employers'  liability  for  negligence  and  in 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  is  rooted  not  in  the  benefits  they  provide 
for  the  injured  but  in  the  wholesome  conviction  that  these  statutory  enact- 
ments will  impel  a  real  effort  to  prevent  industrial  accidents  by  investigating* 
and  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  causes  that  produced  them. 

In  furtherance  of  this  objeCt  and  to  more  effectually  direct  these  preven- 
tive endeavors,  we  have  decided  to  renew  our  demands  on  the  lawmakers  at 
the  coming  session  that  sickness  or  disease  caused  wholly  or  partly  by  con- 
ditions of  employment  shall  be  compensated  for  as  are  accidental  injuries. 
In  supplement  to  this  movement,  we  have  established  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  health  insurance  and  the  prevention  of  sickness  among  our  members  in 
this  state  by  broadening  the  social  activities  of  our  affiliated  imions. 

In  this  work  of  preventing  injuries  and  ill  health  by  the  discovery  and  use 
of  safeguards,  we  are  seeking  the  co-operaticm  of  our  employers,  and  we  set^k 
that  co-operation  because  we  know  it  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  get  results 
worth  striving  for.  The  basis  of  this  co-operation  is  simply  mutual  welfare 
and  its  benefit  to  society. 

We  would  ask  the  employers  to  consult  with  their  employees  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  shop  rules  out  of  their  combined  experience  and  mutual  interest  that 
will  search  out  and  correct  preventable  hazards.  We  know  that  shop  acci- 
dents are  causecl  by  careless  fellow  workers  and  by  careless  foremen  and 
employers.  We  know  that  shop  conditions  are  created  or  continued  from 
ignorance  of  health  principles  on  both  sides  that  produce  preventable  illness. 
Ijet  us  then  attack  the  evil  by  getting  together  in  an  enterprise  that  can  but 
only  help  l>oth.  Tliese  rules  so  made,  in  view  of  their  purpose,  should  be 
vigorously  enforcc»d  without  fear  or  favor  in  the  higher  interest  of  all. 
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One  of  the  causes  of  workshop  hazard  to  life  and  limb  is  the  growing 
custom  of  substituting  half  skilled  apprentices  for  fully  skilled  craftsmen  on 
a  rush  job.  When  the  job  must  be  completed  in  the  time  limit  every  "  botch  " 
looks  like  a  journeyman  to  the  employer. 

As  the  competency  of  a  craftsman  is  nearly  always  determined  by  the  boss 
or  foreman  employing  him,  and  paying  him  the  wage  scale,  and  saying  they 
are  satisfied  with  his  work,  the  Union  of  the  trade  cannot  deny  him,  and 
thus  every  time  there  are  rush  jobs  there  is  an  addition  to  the  trade  ranks 
of  half-trained  apprentices  masquerading  as  journeymen.  These  unfortunates 
ate  a  constant  source  of  shop  accidents.  Our  remedy  is  a  completed  appren- 
ticeship with  every  added  advantage  that  our  school  system  affords.  To  this 
we  invite  the  attention  and  co-operation  of  our  employers. 

Every  accomplished  effort  of  the  organized  labor  forces  ot  this  State  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  wage  workers  at  home  and  at  work  is  radiated  to 
the  unorganized  as  well  as  the  organized.  We  must  be  relieved  at  once  of 
selfish  interest  in  the  causes  we  espouse.  We  cannot  work  for  ourselves  alone, 
nor  do  we  desire  to.  We  thoroughly  believe  that  the  shop  and  home  welfare 
of  a  wage  earner  is  best  promoted  by  the  inherent  advantages  of  labor  organ- 
izations, and  that  such  welfare  could  be  most  immediately  gained  by  com- 
plete  compact  organization  of  all  wage  earners.  But  as  that  devoutly  desired 
consummation  is  not  yet  attained,  we  must  work  with  the  tools  at  hand. 
The  organized  wage  earner  is  accustomed  to  voluntary  discipline  and  iniluences 
shop  conditions  considerably,  and  this  influence  steadily  increases  workshop 
safety.  The  imorganized  have  no  influence  on  shop  conditions  and  therefore 
are  absolved  from  all  blame.  The  blame  is  transferred  in  full  to  the  account 
of  their  employers  who  accept  it  by  encouraging  and  imduly  profiting  from 
such  lack  of  intelligent  combination.  The  organized  wageworker  is  the  only 
one  equipped  with  power  to  require  remedial  revision  of  workshop  conditions, 
and  this  power  he  uses  to  conserve  his  welfare  consistent  with  the  ultimate 
welfare  of  the  establislunent.  When  the  ultimate  welfare  of  a  minority  of 
establishments  threatens  the  security  of  all,  the  organized  worker  then  seeks 
to  impose  like  conditions  on  all  of  them.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  all,  organized 
and  unorganized,  come  in  to  the  full  benefit  of  the  improvement.  Sometimes  it 
is  accomplished  by  a  strike,  by  a  general  trade  agreement,  or  by  a  primitive 
law.  The  worth  of  the  accomplishment,  no  matter  how  brought  into  effect, 
is  tested  by  the  fact  that  no  one  has  ever  yet  offered  to  substitute  the  old 
order  for  the  new.  It  has  been  accepted  as  good,  in  practice,  however  it 
might  have  been  denied  in  theory.  This  proves  that  the  wage  earner  is  a 
good  counselor  in  the  things  that  sharply  affect  his  industrial  condition,  and 
that  the  sensible  employer  and  his  employees  can,  without  the  bridge  of 
industrial  dispute  or  legal  regulation,  meet  in  common  and  adjust  shop  condi- 
tions to  the  best  interest  of  both.  To  this  form  of  co-operation,  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor  and  all  of  its  affiliated  imions  invite  cordially  every 
employer  of  labor  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  a  time  honored  and 
familiar  slogan  of  ours  that  '*  an  injury  to  one  is  the  concern  of  all.''  I  am 
glad  to  be  living  in  the  day  that  gives  a  new  and  wider  meaning  to  th^ie 
words,  and  to  realize  that  so  many  who  have  made  their  names  stand  for 
large  deeds  and  high  ideals  in  all  departments  of  our  national  life  are  drawn 
together  by  the  worthiness  of  the  object  here  set  to  be  attained.  It  is  an 
assurance  of  sincere  quest  of  its  fulfillment. 
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To  you  I  bring  the  offered  help  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  and  its 
affiliation  throughout  the  State.  It  will  be  purposeful  help.  It  comes  from 
those  who  have  measured  every  developed  ill  and  injury  of  industrial  hazard 
with  attempted  relief  and  remedy.  We  have  built  health  insurance  and  pen- 
sion systems  and  private  hospitals  in  our  attempt  to  care  for  the  maimed  and 
sick  of  industry,  and  we  have  haunted  legislative  halls  with  measures  designed 
to  correct  industrial  conditions  that  we  knew  caused  this  lengthening  list  of 
casualties. 

The  system  of  factory  and  mine  inspection  in  this  State  had  its  origin  and 
development  in  these  legislative  measures,  and  the  present  great  State  Depart- 
ment of  the  Industrial  Commission  has  been  built  largely  out  of  the  effort  of 
the  workers  to  lessen  the  hazards  of  employment.  And  yet  the  accidents  in 
this  state  are  thousands  a  day  and  the  sickness  robs  wage-earners  of  many 
days  of  employment  annually  and  loads  them  with  corroding  debt.  It  is  a 
discouraging  picture.  From  it  we  hopefully  turn  to  contemplate  the  prospect 
opened  up  here,  and  to  its  realization  of  industrial  safety  for  the  hosts  of 
wage-workers  it  represents,  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor  earnestly 
dedicates  all  of  the  service  it  can  give. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  suggest  for  your  consideration  that  a  great  deal 
of  knowledge  on  this  subject  could  be  diffused  among  the  people  by  providing 
for  yearly  meetings  of  this  Congress  in  the  different  industrial  centers  of  the 
State. 

Commissioner  Lynch:  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  attendants  who 
have  not  as  yet  registered  should  not  fail  to  do  so,  so  they  may  secure  copies 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  later,  and  also  give  to  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission and  the  committee  in  charge  a  correct  and  complete  list  of  the  attend- 
ants at  this  congress.  Roister  at  the  Onondaga  Hotel.  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  program  of  this  evening.  The  presiding  officer  will  be  Miss 
Gertrude  Breckinridge  Becks,  New  York,  Director  of  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  and  the  general  topic  will  be  Women 
in  Industry.  A  number  of  these  addresses  will  be  illustrated  by  moving 
pictures,  at  8  o'clock  in  this  auditorium.  Tomorrow  morning  at  9:30  o'clock 
in  this  auditorium  will  be  Machinery  Day,  and  then  I  presume  the  real  fun 
and  interest  of  the  Congress  will  begin  because  all  of  the  attendance  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  discussion  of  the  subject  for  that 
day,  beginning  tomorrow.  So  that  the  solemn  appearance  that  Mr.  Holland 
complained  of  will  have  no  place  in  the  proceedings  after  today. 
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Pbesidino  Officer:     Miss  Gertrude  Breckinridge  Beeks,  Director  Wel- 
fare Department,  National  Civic  Federation 

Miss  Beeks  :  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  very  long  program 
tonight,  we  are  going  to  begin  on  schedule  time,  and  hope  that  we  may  finish 
without  tiring  you. 

The  evening  program  upon  "  Women  in  Industry,"  was,  through  the  courte- 
ous request  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  New  York  State,  arranged  by  and 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Welfare  Department  of  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion because  the  latter  caused  to  be  placed  before  the  Commission  for  its  con- 
sideration the  question: 

Do  women  wage-earners  present  any  special  problem  in  accident  prevention 
and  the  conservation  of  health  as  distinguished  from  that  involved  in  safe- 
guarding workmen? 

In  developing  the  program  it  became  apparent  that  the  welfare  of  both 
sexes  in  its  relation  to  the  prevention  of  industrial  accidents  and  of  occupa- 
tional disease  is,  in  some  respects,  interwoven,  and  that  in  others  of  com- 
paratively minor  importance,  it  is  distinct. 

The  whole  program  of  Welfare  Work,  which  includes  sanitation  with  acci- 
dent prevention  as  a  part,  recreation,  industrial  training,  housing  and  indus- 
trial insurance,  is  a  vital  necessity  in  the  conservation  of  health ;  all  provided 
by  the  employer  as  something  in  addition  to  equitable  wages  and  reasonable 
hours.  The  relation  of  the  home  to  health  is  well  illustrated  by  the  increase 
of  diseases  due  to  crowded  living  conditions.  Body  contact  is  tlie  greatest  dis- 
seminator of  contagious  diseases,  hence  the  obligation  of  the  employer  to  pro- 
vide proper  homes. 

Woman  as  the  home-maker  holds  a  supreme  position  as  it  affects  society. 
Starting  from  that  point,  fundamental  in  the  protection  of  American  institu- 
tions, we  find  proof  in  the  films  shown  by  Mr.  Marcus  A.  Dow,  of  the  New 
York  Central  lines,  that  her  poorly  prepared  breakfast,  ill-health  and  ill-tem- 
per, and  the  consequent  marital  quarrel,  are  responsible  for  a  mental  depres- 
sion and  anxiety  so  distracting  as  to  result  in  inattention  to  duties  and  seri- 
ous accident  to  the  wage-earning  husband.  Various  other  intricate  homo 
influences  are  of  far-reaching  importance. 

Surmounting  all  comes  the  vital  necessity  of  an  adequate  w^age.  It  makes 
marriage  and  the  establishment  of  the  home  possible.  This  is  evidenced  today 
where  seemingly  abnormal  wages  are  paid  in  the  manufacture  of  war  pro- 
ducts and  others.  We  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  fact  that  such  rises 
in  wages  have  taken  many  women  from  industry.  It  is  only  in  the  low  wage 
industries  that  workmen  send  their  wives  and  daughters  into  our  shops  and 
factories.  Therefore,  the  preservation  of  the  home  and  resultant  health  of 
the  workmen,  which  health  is  the  greatc»s»t  accident  preventive  device,  is  of 
paramount  importance. 

There  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  greatest  number  of  accidents 
come  where  health  is  subnormal.  Then,  as  one  means  of  promoting  physical 
Houndnesfl,  an  adequate  wage  for  working  women  is  likewise  of  vital 
importance. 

[26] 
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In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  present  scarcity,  of  women's  labor  is  partly  due 
to  an  increase  in  marriages  of  an  uncertain  number  of  highly  paid  workmen, 
the  increase  in  employment  of  women  both  married  and  unmarried,  is  so 
appalling  even  in  the  United  States  —  not  yet  a  belligerent  party  to  the  great 
war  —  that  it  behooves  the  state  to  take  cognizance  actively  of  the  status  of 
women  in  industry. 

Notwithstanding  what  may  be  said  to  the  contrary  by  our  so-called  fem- 
inist enthusiasts,  mostly  leisure  women,  it  is  not  possible  for  woman  to  be  a 
home-maker,  child  bearer,  and  industrial  worker  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
To  perform  her  great  function  to  society  without  impairment  of  her  own 
health  and  that  of  her  progeny  should  be  made  possible  by  some  safeguard 
devised  bv  the  State. 

We  know  nothing  to-day  about  the  rate  of  births  of  sub-normal  children  due 
to  strain  upon  our  young  women  in  tender  years  while  in  industry.  Even 
though  marriage  comes  to  the  average  after  five  years  of  employment,  three 
years  in  some  industries,  the  effect  of  those  few  years  may  be  destructive  in 
its  relation  to  the  welfare  of  our  nation.  We  are  told  that  one  race,  that  of 
the  Russian  Jews,  does  not  send  its  wives  into  industry,  and  that  the  infant 
mortality  rate  is  strikingly  low  as  compared  to  the  Italian  which  does  encour- 
age its  wives  to  work. 

That  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  community  benefit  derived  from  the 
employment  of  women  before  marriage  is  apparent.  Working  under  health- 
ful conditions  provided  by  the  humane  employer  who  takes  an  interest  in 
adding  training  in  domestic  science  to  his  welfare  activities,  the  discipline  of 
industry  not  only  is  productive  in  character  building  but  so  broadens  the 
mental  outlook  as  to  make  the  future  home  maker  more  considerate  of  the 
tired  life  partner  upon  his  return  from  the  day's  work. 

The  influence  of  early  occupation  upon  home  life,  then,  makes  it  imperative 
that  all  the  safeguards  in  industry  that  are  humanly  possible  should  be 
thrown  about  our  working  girls.  The  short  work  day  and  its  relation  to 
fatigue  is  a  vital  factor  no  less  important  than  the  diminution  of  night  work. 
Fatigue  from  industrial  strain  may  be  lasting  in  its  effect.  It  may  partly 
be  prevented  by  furnishing  the  two  greatest  essentials,  physiologically,  to 
human  welfare,  namely,  air  and  drinking  water.  Next  comes  seats  for  women, 
even  though  they  may  be  holding  so-called  walking  jobs;  and  the  Welfare 
Department  of  the  Civic  Federation  can  tell  you  how  to  solve  that  as  well  as 
other  similar  problems.  The  anatomy  of  woman  is  such  that  one  day  off  a 
month  to  afford  relaxation  at  a  delicate  time  is  enduring  in  its  good  effects 
upon  health.  As  petty  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that  provi- 
sion in  the  sanitary  r(x>m  of  a  place  to  comb  hair  may  prevent  accident,  as, 
for  instance,  the  young  woman,  who,  because  there  is  no  other  way,  breaks  the 
rule  against  it  and  dresses  her  hair  in  the  workroom,  with  the  result  that  it 
is  caught  in  the  shafting  and  she  is  scalped.  The  providing  of  caps  to  keep 
the  hair  from  flying  about  is  a  necessity  for  the  woman  worker  especially  to 
be  observed  in  connection  with  sewing  machines  where  she  may  lean  down  to 
pick  up  something  and  have  her  hair  caught  in  the  shafting  underneath.  In 
this  connection,  woman's  dress  is  a  peculiar  hazard  as  represented  by  flowing 
skirts  and  loose  jumpers. 
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In  spite  of  the  handicaps  surrounding  women  in  industry,  as  an  optimistic 
notci  attention  must  be  called  to  testimony  to  the  effect  that  men  are  injured 
three  times  as  frequently  as  women  where  the  risks  are  the  same,  partly 
because  women  are  more  alert  and  they  take  fewer  chances.  On  the  other 
hand,  another  instance  may  be  quoted  to  indicate  that  the  sickness  ezperi^ioe 
of  one  group  of  employees  shows  that  it  is  twice  as  great  for  the  weaker  sex 
than  the  stronger.  As  to  both,  under  workmen's  compensation  l^slation,  it 
can  be  shown  that  for  both  seses,  fatigue  is  the  greatest  element  in  industrial 
accidents. 

That  safeguarding  is  being  widely  promoted  by  employers  is  indicated  by 
the  exhibits  of  various  organizations  here.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  we 
could  not  bring  to  you  all  those  of  New  York  State  to  be  found  in  the  Civic 
Federation's  permanent  welfare  exhibit  on  the  35th  floor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Tower,  New  York  City,  open  to  all  who  desire  to  profit  by  these  fine  examples. 

At  the  International  Conference  of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  in  Wash- 
ington last  week,  it  was  authoritatively  stated  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
industrial  accidents  are  preventable  —  some  claiming  seventy-five  per  cent; 
that  merit  rating  in  workmen's  compensation  insurance  is  not  yet  feasible, 
because  not  enough  prevention  work  is  done;  and  that  England's  experience 
has  shown  that  we  can  reduce  our  accidents  one-third.  The  means  to  be 
employed,  whether  it  be  adequate  light  to  make  plain  dangerous  work  places, 
health  measures,  or  education  of  the  workers  in  caution,  are  of  equal  interest 
to  women  wage-earners  and  workmen. 

It  now  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  ask  for  a  word  of  greeting  from  Miss 
Beard,  who  is  President  of  the  Consumers'  League  of  New  York  State. 

Miss  Emma  B.  Beabd:  Because  of  the  organization  which  I  represent,  I 
am  specially  glad  to  give  you  this  word  of  greeting  tonight.  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  of  congratulation  for  all  of  us  that  our  Industrial  Commission,  in 
planning  its  first  Congress,  which  was  at  first  to  have  been  merely  a  Safety 
Congress,  had  the  larger  vision,  and  has  resulted  in  this  present  Industrial 
Congress,  which  has  taken  up  not  only  the  matter  of  safety  as  it  relates  to 
our  compensation  law,  but  also  the  broader  view,  such  as  lighting,  heating 
and  ventilation;  and  what  is  possibly  the  very  greatest  question  in  modem 
industry  that  of  the  woman  at  work;  and  I  am  sure  you  feel  with  us  that  it 
is  a  very  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  that  we  have  thus  come  together,  and  that 
we  all  very  earnestly  hope  that  this  will  be  but  the  first  of  many  of  such 
conferences,  when  both  employers  and  workers,  and  you  and  I  who  represent 
the  public,  can  come  together  and  imderstand  these  problems  and  better  under- 
stand each  other  with  the  working  out  of  the  problems. 

Miss  Beeks  :  We  hear  much  today  of  the  tenure  of  office  of  public  oflSdala 
and  all  that;  and  I  want  to  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  supporting  our 
officers  in  this  Commission  and  helping  them  instead  of  offering  too  muck 
criticism. 

The  next  one  who  has  a  paper  to  present  is  Dr.  Lucy  Bannister.  In  intro- 
ducing her,  I  would  like  to  say  that  my  first  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Bannister 
was  had  in  visiting  the  factory  to  look  into  the  condition  of  the  wage 
earners,  and  found  this  splendid  woman  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  that 
connection.  One  of  her  earliest  problems  was  to  find  out  why  there  was  sucli 
a  shortage  of  labor  during  the  summer  season;  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
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thing  for  her  to  learn  that  ice  cream  was  the  breakfast  diet.  By  improWng 
the  diet  of  the  young  women  she  was  able  to  improve  health  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  full  complement  of  the  force  was  there  constantly  even  in  that 
difficult  period;  especially  difficult  in  her  industry,  because  of  the  use  of  the 
gas  jet  at  that  time  in  molding  tlie  glass  for  bulbs,  which  made  it  imperative 
to  keep  the  shades  down  so  that  the  gas  might  be  observed  by  the  eye,  and 
that,  of  course,  prevented  the  air  from  coming  in.  You  can  imagine  that  she 
had  quite  a  problem.  Dr.  Bannister  was  announced  to  speak  upon  the  "  Rela- 
tion of  Health  to  Safety;"  as  she  works  in  a  very  noisy  plant,  it  seems  that 
my  telephone  messiige  miscarried,  and,  therefore,  Dr.  Bannister  will  speak 
upon  a  slightly  different  subject.  Dr.  Bannister  herself  will  present  the 
paper. 

WOMAN  IN  INDUSTRY 

By  Db.  Lucy  A.  Bannister,  Westinohouse  Lamp  Company 

The  above  title  would  suggest  to  the  thoughtful  mind  a  large  subject,  in 
fact  it  is  so  many  sided  and  we  can  look  at  it  from  so  many  different  aspects 
one  scarcely  knows  where  to  begin.  However,  in  this  paper  we  have  decided 
to  emphasize  the  phase  we  are  most  interested  in,  because  from  a  busineafi 
point  of  view,  in  our  opinion,  it  presents  some  serious  difficulties.  We  shall 
take  therefore,  for  our  special  consideration  those  women  whose  ages  range 
from  16  to  20  years.  You  may  call  them  girls  if  you  prefer,  but  a  girl  of  16 
beginning  industrial  life  finds  she  has  to  be  something  of  a  woman  if  she 
intends  to  succeed. 

It  is  a  critical  period  for  her,  and  the  time  when  she  most  needs  the  assist- 
ance necessary  to  develop  a  useful  womanhood.  But  she  can  not  find  her 
level,  industrially  speaking,  until  she  has  been  given  an  opportimity  to  prove 
herself,  which  ought  to  come  with  her  first  position  in  the  form  of  a  careful 
training  in  that  branch  of  work  she  is  expected  to  perform.  We  shall  refer 
to  this  again  later  so  will  leave  it  for  the  present  to  preface  our  discussion  by 
looking  backward  a  little.  I  now  have  in  mind  "  Woman  in  Industry " 
before  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Their  sphere  was  much  narrower  than 
ours  is  today,  but  they  played  their  part  well,  first  in  the  home  and  later  in 
the  factory,  and  when  the  Industrial  Revolution  came  it  found  many  well 
trained  and  serious  minded  workers  among  the  women,  because  much  of  the 
work  they  had  been  doing,  spinning,  and  weaving  for  instance,  were  only 
transferred  from  the  home  to  the  factory  on  account  of  the  invention  of  new 
machinery,  which  made  larger  production  possible,  increased  trade,  and  gave 
employment  to  many  women  and  children.  In  regard  to  the  latter  we  shall 
have  nothing  to  say  in  this  paper.  Of  course,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
twentieth  century  no  serious  minded  men  or  women  approved  of  child  labor, 
but  our  colonial  ancestors  encouraged  the  employment  of  children,  though 
they  were  both  kind  and  generous,  according  to  their  times,  and  we  can  not 
blame  them  for  not  having  the  light  of  today  which  has  been  given  to  us. 
And  again  we  shall  not  say  anything  about  the  long  hours  and  many  hard- 
ships of  factory  workers  in  those  days;  they  belonged  to  another  period  and 
were  a  concomitant  part  of  a  developing  system.  But  we  can  not  help  notic- 
ing the  importance  our  colonial  friends  seemed  to  attach  to  a  careful  training 
of  those  who  were  expected  to  engage  in  the  manufacturing  industry. 
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As  early  as  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  spinning  schools  were 
formed  for  the  free  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  with  a  view  of 
furthering  the  cloth  industry,  and  to  increase  the  family  income.  There  is 
no  lack  of  evidence  to  show  ^hat  it  was  regarded  as  a  public  duty  in  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  to  provide  Tor  the  training  of  children,  not  only  in 
learning,  but  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  old  court  orders, — "  Labor  and 
other  employments  which  may  be  profitable  to  the  commonwealth." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  those  days  they  seemed  to  have  given  much 
thought  and  made  considerable  effort  to  develop  useful  and  industrious  com- 
munities. 

I  believe  that  most  of  our  failures  in  regard  to  operatives  are  due  to  lack 
of  effort,  or  ability  to  properly  develop  the  material  that  presents  itself  for 
our  consideration:  Of  course,  there  is  some  impossible  material,  but  the  bulk 
of  it  might  be  turned  to  good  account  with  careful  training,  other  things 
being  equal,  wages,  environment,,  etc.  It  is  a  waste  of  time,  however,  to  try 
to  make  an  efficient  worker  out  of  a  girl  if  she  feels  from  the  beginning  that 
she  is  not  going  to  make  a  living  wage.  The  size  of  the  pay  envelope  must 
be  kept  in  mind  if  you  want  efflciency.  It  may  be  the  operative's  fault  some- 
times that  her  pay  envelope  is  small,  in  which  case  it  is  the  duty  of  her 
superior  to  show  her  how  to  increase  it  by  more  effective  work.  I  do  not 
mean  to  put  the  worker  imder  a  greater  strain;  that  is  not  necessary  if  the 
rate,  the  work  and  the  worker  are  w^ell  adjusted  in  relation  to  each  other. 

It  is  said  of  the  girls  of  today,  that  they  have  no  definite  point  of  interest, 
no  object  in  life,  other  than  pleasure  and  to  live  from  day  to  day,  with  no 
thought  of  the  future.  Many  of  them,  however,  have  character  and  ability, 
but  lack  the  environment  to  develop  it.  Why  not  give  it  to  them  when  they 
come  to  us?    It  would,  I  am  sure,  be  our  gain  in  the  long  run. 

I  consider  that  one  of  the  great  industrial  problems  of  today,  is  how  to 
instruct  and  develop  our  new  untrained  young  women  workers,  so  that  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  with  the  expenditure  of  a  minimum  amount  of  energy 
on  the  part  of  the  operative,  we  may  give  the  maximum  efficiency  to  tlie 
employer. 

In  producing  this  effect,  we  must  remember,  that  conservation  of  human 
energy  is  essential  where  continued  application  is  required  and  expected,  as 
it  is  not  a  good  business  policy  to  use  up  your  material,  which  is  sometimes 
done,  faster  than  you  can  make  it.  I  have  known  young  women  to  give  up 
remunerative  employment  because  their  vitality  had  been  too  severely 
drained,  or  the  kind  of  work  they  were  doing  had  become  distasteful  to  them. 
Careful  supervision  ought  not  to  let  this  occur  very  often,  as  it  is  not  a  pay- 
ing proposition  to  a  business  organization.  It  costs  money  to  make  a  good 
worker. 

In  industrial  establislunents  where  the  work  is  for  the  most  part  skilled, 
and  inexperience  or  carelessness  involves  considerable  loss  of  material  and 
time,  which  means  money,  operatives  should  be  selected  with  intelligent  care 
and  discrimination:  /iral,  as  to  their  physical  fitness  for  work  of  any  kind; 
sccondj  careful  selection  in  regard  to  ability  and  aptitude;  third,  intelligenl 
assignment  of  labor;  fourth,  tliorough  and  interesting  instruction;  fifth,  a 
careful  follow-up  system. 

Physical  fitness.  I  consider  physical  fitness  the  first  essential,  as  without 
it  no  headway  can  be  made.     Tlie  only  way  we  can  determine  this  is  by   a 
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physical  examination.  It  not  only  helps  the  weak  by  giving  them  confidence 
whenever  possible,  but  it  sometimes  gives  backbone  to  the  strong  by  encour- 
aging them.  They  may  not  have  known  just  how"  well  they  were  before  that 
examination.  Some  of  them  do  not,  and  it  would  undoubtedly  give  the  man- 
agement a  better  idea  of  what  they  might  reasonably  expect  from  an  efficiency 
point  of  view. 

GareftU  selection  is  newt  in  order.  The  general  appearance,  manners,  degree 
of  intelligence  and  previous  training  would  be  noted  and  aid  materially  in 
what  comes  next. 

Intelligent  assignment  of  labor.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  make  a  square 
peg  fit  into  a  round  hole,  which  is  practically  what  is  being  done  when  we 
indiscriminately  hire  new  workers.  Sometimes  it  takes  a  prolonged  conversa- 
tion to  find  out  what  their  mental  attitude  is  toward  the  employment  you 
have  to  offer  them,  but  it  saves  time  in  the  end  to  clear  this  up  before  you 
engage  them.  Having  done  this,  assign  the  proposed  operative  to  the  kind  of 
work  she  is  most  likely  to  be  successful  with. 

After  you  have  done  all  this,  she  may  go  out  at  noontime  for  lunch  on  the 
day  she  is  hired  and  not  return,  notwithstanding  the  fact,  that  before  going 
she  has  told  her  foreman  or  forewoman,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  she  liked  the 
work  very  much  and  was  satisfied  with  her  rate  of  pay.  Just  why  they  do 
this,  1  do  not  know,  /  only  state  it  as  a  fact  and  though  it  sounds  rather 
discouraging,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  it  seems,  for  many  of  them  stay  and  become 
efficient  workers,  and  as  to  those  who  leave  so  unceremoniously,  we  are.  sorry 
to  lose  them,  but  very  thankful  they  have  taken  no  more  of  our  time,  and  try 
again  with  greater  diligence. 

Thorough  and  careful  instruction.  This,  I  think  very  important,  in  fact,  it 
is  in  my  opinion  the  keynote  to  success,  and  success  in  this  instance  is  holding 
the  new  workers  long  enough  to  make  them  permanent  operatives. 

It  is  obsolete  and  old-fashioned  nowadays  to  let  a  girl  sit  down  to  watch 
another  girl,  expecting  to  make  an  efficient  worker  by  the  watching  process. 
It  cannot  be  done,  because  the  girl's  interest  is  not  engaged  in  the  work,  she 
has  too  much  time  to  watch  the  clock,  and  no  opportunity  for  gaining  confi- 
dence in  the  work  before  her,  as  confidence  only  comes  by  actually  doing 
things.  The  girl's  time  of  simply  watching  ought  to  be  limited,  let  her 
watch  and  work  and  make  whatever  she  is  doing  seem  worth  while  to  her, 
let  her  know  that  what  she  is  engaged  in  has  some  definite  end  in  view,  make 
it  connect  with  something  interesting  along  the  same  line.  Let  the  girl  feel 
that  she  has  a  brain  and  is  expected  to  use  it,  and  she  will  grow  more  confi- 
dent and  self-respecting,  and  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  will  steadily 
increase  in  value  to  herself  and  those  employing  her. 

When  young  girls  go  into  commercial  industry  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
whether  they  be  native  Americans  or  foreign  born,  they  ought  to  be  given  by 
those  employing  them,  reasonable  opportunity  for  advancement  along  tlie  line 
of  the  commercial  activity  they  have  chosen  to  occupy  themselves  with  for  the 
time  being. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  of  beginning  their  career  than  by  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  their  first  work.  This  can  be  done  individually  or  collectively  in  the 
form  of  a  -school,  depending  upon  the  size  of  tlie  establishment  and  the  kind 
of  work  done,  and,  as  still  further  encouragement,   let  them   see  a  little 
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advancement  in  sight  for  honest  effort  through  some  well  organized  system  of 
promotion.  In  my  experience  with  girls  and  women^  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  few  of  them  expect  something  for  nothing,  but  most  of  them 
think  long  and  faithful  service  ought  to  bring  some  reward;  especially  is 
this  the  case  with  those  who  have  not  had  a  very  wide  experience  with  the 
world.  The  worldly  wise  know  th^t  true  merit  and  honest  effort  is  not  always 
openly  rewarded,  and  content  themselves  with  that  inward  consciousness  of 
having  done  their  best  that  helps  one  so  well  to  sleep  nights. 

Folloto-up  system.  We  now  come  to  a  very  important  point,  namely  a 
warmhearted  follow-up  system  managed  by  some  one  who  does  not  regulate 
the  pay  envelope,  or  is  too  much  interested  in  factory  discipline.  Of  course 
this  warmhearted  creature  directing  the  follow-up  work,  ought  to  be  an 
intelligent  woman  of  impartial  judgment,  and  if  her  field  of  activity  is  large, 
she  might  have  an  assistant,  one  with  a  young  simple  life  closely  in  touch 
with  the  type  of  girls  her  director  desires  to  influence.  The  follow-up  work 
would  consist  in  making  the  girls  feel  at  home,  so  to  speak,  in  the  workshop. 
We  call  it  workshop  because  it  is  the  place  where  we  do  our  work.  The  man- 
ager's office  is  his  workshop.  The  lawyer's  office  is  his  workshop  when  he  is 
not  in  the  courtroom.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  doctor,  etc  When  a  girl 
goes  into  a  new  place  to  work,  we  assume  that  she  feels  a  little  strange,  and 
is  quite  willing  to  have  some  one  show  her  where  to  place  her  hat  and  coat, 
and  how  to  find  the  conveniences  of  the  establishment  which  are  placed  there 
for  her  comfort,  the  welfare  or  service  department  for  instance,  the  hospital, 
recreation  room  and  where  to  eat  her  lunch.  Someone  to  point  out  all  the 
pleasant  aspects  of  her  surroundings,  and  help  her  slide  lightly  over  the  rough 
places,  to  visit  her  several  times  during  the  day  at  her  work  to  see  how  she  is 
getting  along,  and  if  there  is  a  discouragement  or  grievance,  to  do  all  that  is 
possible  to  adjust  it,  or,  if  matters  seem  too  complicated,  to  bring  the  girl 
closer  in  touch  with  her  superiors  who  can  usually  simplify  matters  and  give 
things  their  proper  proportions.  In  short,  try  to  make  her  working  days  more 
of  a  family  life.  We  cannot  make  them  a  kindergarten,  however,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  as  the  girl  has  left  her  school  behind.  She  is  now  a  woman  in  the 
business  world,  and  comes  to  us,  we  assume,  witli  an  honest  purpose,  and  we 
work  together  for  our  mutual  benefit. 

Many  are  the  struggles  and  temptations  of  the  working  girl,  and  she  battles 
with  them  bravely,  and  for  the  most  part  alone,  and  deserves  our  sym- 
pathetic encouragement  in  her  struggle  for  existence.  She  ought  to  earn 
enough  to  live  without  continual  pinching  and  have  time  left  over  at  the  end 
of  the  day  for  self-improvement  or  recreation.  Give  the  girl  time  and  enough 
money  for  her  labor  to  grow  up  a  woman  and  take  her  proper  place  in  society. 
Have  confidence  in  her,  let  her  choose  her  own  friends,  and  live  her  own  life, 
but  be  ever  ready  to  assist  with  advice  when  asked  for,  or  if  it  seems  necessary. 
It  is  not  the  businese,  in  my  opinion,  of  any  industrial  establishment,  to 
interest  itself  in  the  creed,  nationality  or  poltics  of  any  of  its  employees  after 
it  has  employed  them.  A  business  firm  has  a  right  to  decide  whom  they  shall 
employ,  but  the  time  for  discrimination  is  before  giving  employment  and  not 
after  employment  has  been  given.  Workers  in  an  industrial  establishment 
ought  to  be  as  brothers  and  sisters  under  the  same  roof  as  far  aa  their  work 
is  concerned,  and  all  co-operate  to  one  end,  that  is,  to  turn  out  the  best  work 
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possible  along  the  line  of  their  respective  endeavors.  Have  no  social  differ- 
ences, let  all  be  equal  in  the  works,  and  all  lines  of  demarcation  in  regard  to 
creed,  nationality  and  politics  ought  to  be  left  at  the  gate  on  entering  the 
works  in  the  morning,  as  they  interfere  with  efficiency  if  taken  inside  the  gate. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  for  all  women  in  industry  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  and  equal  opportunity  where  their  field  of  usefulness  is  unnecessarily 
restricted.  Men  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  r^^lating  or  rather  placing  a 
limitation  on  the  natural  ability  of  woman,  mental  and  otherwise,  that  one 
might  readily  believe  there  was  something  in  it,  but  there  is  not.  They  are 
only  different  as  their  sphere  and  training  have  been  different.  Give  a  woman 
the  same  environment  and  opportunity  with  the  same  reward  for  her  labor 
and  see  what  she  will  do.  Treat  her  in  business  as  one  good  man  would  treat 
another  and  see  what  would  happen.  Without  some  of  the  above  inducements 
see  what  woman  has  done,  in  the  past,  and  is  doing  today  —  not  to  be  too 
serious  about  the  past,  I  will  quote  something  I  read  the  other  day  handed 
down  to  us  from  colonial  times  — ''  Sewing  and  tailoring  were  standard  occu- 
pations  and  were  variously  remunerated  —  one  woman  made  '  Shirts  for 
Indians'  at  eight  pence  each,  and  men's  breeches  for  a  shilling  and  six  pence 
a  pair,  and  in  addition  to  this  work  of  tailoring  she  taught  school,  did  spin- 
ning and  weaving  for  good  pay,  managed  her  own  house,  was  twice  married 
and  had  fourteen  children."  This  we  must  admit  is  a  fine  record  —  this 
woman  is  an  inspiration  —  she  was  a  woman  in  industry,  who  did  not  neglect 
her  domestic  life,  for  she  managed  her  own  house  and  raised  her  children. 

The  women  of  today  are  self-evident  not  only  in  industry  but  in  daring 
and  courageous  skill  as  exemplified  by  the  name  Ruth  Law,  one  instance  only 
where  we  have  still  to  produce  a  man  to  reach  her  achievement.  What  are 
women  doing  today  in  the  warring  nations?  Not  only  nursing  the  sick  and 
soothing  the  dying,  but  taking  the  places  of  men  while  they  are  at  the  front. 
They  have  become  munition  makers,  couriers,  secret  service  agents,  and  in 
some  countries  we  are  told  are  fighting  aide  by  side  with  thcT  men  in  the 
trenches. 

This  is  ^sentially  the  age  of  woman,  she  is  grasping  her  opportunities  as 
never  before,  consequently,  she  expects  more  considel'ation  from  the  world  and 
those  employing  her,  and  she  is  worth  it.  Industrially  speaking  we  must  do 
our  part.  Let  us  give  our  young  women  in  industry  the  advantage  of  a 
better  industrial  training  and  we  shall  have  fewer  disappointments,  and  for 
the  future,  a  more  efficient  class  of  workers. 

Miss  Beeks  :  Before  introducing  our  next  speaker,  I  want  to  say,  that,  in 
emphasizing  the  paramount  importance  of  the  home  in  my  paper,  it  did  not 
occur  to  me  that  I  could  possibly  disagree  with  my  colleague.  Dr.  Bannister; 
because,  I  do  think  that  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over  the  women  will  scurry  back 
to  their  homes  just  as  fast  as  they  can  get  there,  if  there  are  homes  left  for 
theoL  I  have  yet  to  find  a  woman  in  business  who  would  not  prefer  to  be  in 
her  own  home. 

Commissioner  James  M.  Lynch,  who  has  spent  his  life  —  one  of  self-sacrifice 
—  in  the  interest  of  wage-earners,  and  is  making  even  a  greater  one  as  a 
public  officer,  said  in  a  general  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
for  this  Conference,  "  Yes,  let  us  have  films  and  have  arguments  in  them ;  " 
consequently,  in  our  effort  to  please  him,  who  has  the  interest  of  this  Con- 
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ference  so  much  at  heart,  we  have  brought  to  you  to-night  one  who  knows 
all  about  the  influence  of  the  home  upon  accident  prevention,  Mr.  Marcus  A. 
Dow,  of  the  New  York  Central  lines,  head  of  the  safety  department.  The 
all-day  grouch,  which  comes  from  a  bad  breakfast,  I  am  sure  will  be  pre- 
sented to  you  upon  that  film. 

It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  know  that  men  are  interested  in  women 
wage-earners  and  in  the  home  as  well  as  in  accident  prevention  for  men. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  introduce  Mr.  Dow. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  HOME  WOMAN  TO  SAFETY 
By  Mabcus  a.  Dow,  General  Safety  Agent,  New  Yobk  Central  Lines 

The  problem  of  preventing  accidents  is  to-day  receiving  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  thinking  men  and  women  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  A  movement 
for  greater  safety  has,  within  the  past  few  years,  swept  like  an  avalanche 
across  the  continent,  leaving  in  its  wake  a  well -rooted  determination  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men  and  women  to  work  unceasingly  and  constructively 
for  the  conservation  of  human  life.  I  have  been  asked  to  say  something  as 
to  the  relation  of  the  home  woman  to  the  Safety  Movement.  It  i»  indeed  a 
most  important  subject  for  discussion,  and  I  doubt  my  ability  to  do  justice  to 
it.  Women,  indeed,  and  especially  the  women  in  the  homes  of  industrial 
workers,  can  wield  a  mighty  influence  in  the  movement  for  accident  preven- 
tion. No  great  movement  for  the  good  of  all  hmnanity  ought  really  to  suc- 
ceed without  the  influence  and  support  of  women  of  the  homes,  becaiise  it  is 
to  permit  the  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  and  blessings  of  that  greatest  of  the 
world's  institutions,  the  home,  that  humanitarian  movements  invariably 
develop  and  grow. 

To  determine  the  home  woman's  part  in  accident  prevention,  we  must  first 
consider  the  principal  element  which  enters  into  accident  prevention.  Unques- 
tionably, this  is  the  human  element,  because  experience  has  proven  that  the 
big  majority  of  accidents  are  of  a  character  which  no  mechanical  safety 
device  will  prevent.  In  fact,  the  human  element  in  accidents  cannot  be  elim- 
inated by  all  the  mechanical  safety  devices  that  can  ever  be  invented  and 
applied. 

Human  beings  are  alike  everJ'^vhe^e.  Men  and  women  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  their  surroundings  that  often  practices  which  involve  risk  or  injury 
are  followed  unthinkingly  —  automatically  —  irresistibly.  The  human  mind 
is  so  constantly  occupied  with  things  pertaining  to  the  details  of  pleasure, 
business,  or  the  perplexities  of  life,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  immediate  sur- 
roundings, that  something  is  needed  to  awaken  that  mind  to  a  realization  of 
what  might  happen  to  bring  discomfort  or  actual  suffering  through  certain 
acts  of  commission  or  omission.  In  other  words,  it  would  seem  that  there 
must  in  some  way  be  put  forth  a  constant  reminder  to  shai'pen  the  intellect; 
to  act  as  a  check;  to  hold  up  the  mirror  to  the  unpleasant  realities  of  life 
caused  by  negligence  —  in  other  words,  to  make  the  human  individual  think 
of  personal  safety.  As  illustrating  the  hiunan  element  in  relation  to  acci- 
dents, let  me  cite  one  or  two  cases !  In  a  certain  factory,  an  employee  stepped 
out  of  a  doorway  onto  a  track  in  front  of  a  dummy  engine  used  for  conveying 
material  from  one  part  of  the  plant  to  another,  and  was  strudc  by  it  and 
badly  hurt.  He  depended  upon  an  electric  bell  located  in  the  doorway  to 
warn  him  of  the  approach  of  that  engine.    On  this  occasion  the  beU  failed  to 
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ring.  It  was  an  automatic  contrivance  which  got  out  of  order,  as  such  things 
sometimes  will.  This  man  depended  solely  upon  a  mechanical  contrivance 
to  save  his  life,  whereas,  the  simple  precaution,  taking  hardly  a  second's 
time,  of  looking  to  the  right  and  left  before  stepping  on  the  track  would  have 
saved  him.  In  another  factory,  a  workman  once  slipped  on  a  stairway  and 
fell,  sustaining  an  injury,  and  forthwith  the  management  caused  safety 
treads  to  be  placed  on  the  stairs  to  prevent  slipping.  Then,  along  came  a 
man  who  carelessly  overstepped  one  of  the  steps  while  descending,  fell  and 
broke  his  arm. 

Now,  such  causes  as  these  being  the  kind  that  produce  most  of  the  acci- 
dents to  men  in  industry,  what,  you  will  ask,  can  the  home  woman  do  to  pre- 
vent them?  Undeniably,  the  cause  of  these  accidents  is  carelessness.  Can 
the  influence  of  the  home  woman  be  wielded  to  eliminate  this  cause?  Let  us 
consider  and  see  if  there  may  not  oftentimes  be  other  causes  leading  up  to 
and  nourishing  this  one  great  cause  —  carelessness.  Men  may  do  careless 
things  as  a  result  of  such  contributing  causes  as  lack  of  sleep,  of  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drink,  of  insufficient,  improper  or  too  much  food,  of  mental 
depression  or  worry,  of  lack  of  self-confidence,  or  of  brooding,  or  of  physical 
discomfort,  and  similar  things. 

A  man  who  crosses  a  busy  railroad  yard,  without  looking  to  the  right  or 
left,  oblivious  to  danger  and  as  unconcerned  as  though  he  were  in  his  own 
parlor,  and  is  struck  by  an  engine  and  killed,  will  be  dismissed  from  our 
minds  with  the  simple  conclusion  — "  Too  bad  —  but  then  it  was  his  own 
fault  —  he  was  careless."  But  who  knows  where  that  man's  mind  was 
wandering  when  he  forgot  to  look  for  that  on-coming  engine?  Was  he  brood- 
ing over  a  quarrel  he  had  at  home  before  he  started  to  work  that  morning? 
Was  he  worrying  because  members  of  his  family  demanded  of  him  pleasures 
and  privileges  beyond  his  ability  to  pay  for?  Was  his  domestic  happiness  all 
that  it  could  be,  or  was  it  the  reverse?  What  was  his  state  of  mind,  an3rway? 
Certainly  he  was  not  thinking  of  his  surroundings.  Was  he  suffering  from 
physical  discomfort  or  a  dulled  mental  condition  due  to  a  long  habit  of 
improper  eating?  Had  he  passed  a  night  of  restless  wakefulness?  These 
things  are  all  within  the  range  of  not  only  possibility,  but  probability.  I 
think  it  is  unquestionably  the  fact  that  many  accidents,  due  directly  to 
thoughtlessness,  may  be  traced  to  some  such  indirect  cause  as  one  of  these* 

We  Americans  are  notably  careless,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  taking 
chances  in  dangerous  places,  but  in  our  habits  of  living.  It  is  well  known 
that  intoxicating  drink  will  dull  the  senses,  and  the  user  of  intoxicants  is 
handicapped  from  the  start  wh^  placed  in  surroundings  where  mental  clarity 
is  essential  to  personal  safety.  Therefore,  abstinence  from  the  use  of  alco- 
holic liquors  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  of  accident  prevention 
rules.  As  yet,  however,  we  have  given  but  little,  if  any,  consideration  to  the 
question  as  to  how  far  clearness  of  mentality  and  power  to  think  and  use 
ordinary  care  may  be  impaired  by  unsuspected  and  neglected  abnormal  phy- 
sical conditions  due  to  a  continuance  of  improper  eating.  I  mean  by  that,  a 
formed  habit  of  overeating,  or  of  eating  irregularly,  or  of  eating  combina- 
tions of  food  that  are  chemically  not  proper  to  combine,  and  which,  without 
question,  produce  inability  to  sleep  restfully,  and  cause  dullness  of  mentality 
and  lack  of  physical  tranquillity. 
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If  this  be  a  potent  cause  of  carelesaness,  the  remedy  would  Beem  to  be  of 
education  in  early  youth.  That  physical  and  mental  condition,  commonly 
referred  to  as  "  that  tired  feeling/'  may  not  always  be  due  to  indulgence  in 
intoxicants  or  other  forms  of  intentional  dissipation,  and  it  is  a  matter 
worthy  gi  consideration  as  to  'whether  many  of  the  40,000  persons  who  are 
killed,  and  of  the  2,000,000  who  are  injured  in  accidents  in  this  country  each 
year,  due  to  apparent  carelessness,  are  not  in  reality  the  victims  of  brain 
inactivity  caused  by  an  unwise  or  careless  mode  of  living. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  presumed  that  either  the  women  of  the  home,  or  the  men 
themselves  are,  with  one  great  sweep,  going  to  correct  these  modes  of  livings 
and  feel  perfectly  fit  and  in  the  best  of  physical  condition  at  all  times.  The 
thing  that  is  necessary,  therefore,  is  to  so  train  the  mind  that  the  human 
individual  will  instinctively  guard  against  unsafe  practices  regardless  of  any 
condition  the  mind  may  be  in.  Accident  prevention  training  in  early  youth 
must  be  generally  adopted  and  systematically  carried  on  before  we  can  ever 
expect  to  accomplish  all  that  is  possible  in  accident  prevention.  The  weakest 
thing  about  our  school  system,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  it  takes  years  of  time 
and  thousands  of  dollars  in  money  to  educate  our  boys  and  girls  how  to  do 
useful  things,  and  yet  does  not  train  them  how  to  preserve  that  life  whidi  it 
has  taken  years  to  develop  to  a  state  of  usefulness  by  teaching  habits  of 
carefulness,  and  by  making  accident  prevention  one  of  the  first  subjects  for 
study  in  a  school  curriculum.  Certainly,  if  the  health  and  general  welfare  of 
the  child  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  inaugurate  systems  for  the  examina- 
tion and  care  of  the  eyes,  teeth,  lungs,  etc.,  as  is  done  in  schools  throughout 
the  country  to-day,  it  is  of  equal  importance  to  take  steps  toward  the  preser- 
vation of  the  life  and  limb  of  that  child  by  a  systematic  training  in  accident 
prevention. 

This  education,  however,  must  in  reality  begin  in  the  home,  and  here  is  a 
most  important  responsibility  which  rests  upon  the  home  woman,  that  of 
training  the  children  so  that  in  later  life  carefulness  will  be  a  habit  which 
they  will  follow  instinctively.  When  a  man  meets  a  woman  of  his  acquaint- 
ance on  the  street,  he  instinctively  lifts  hia  hat.  Our  table  manners  are 
developed  to  an  extent  which  causes  us  to  instinctively  say,  "  If  you  please  " 
and  "  Thank  you."  These  and  many  other  things  in  our  every  day  life  are 
4one  sub-consciously,  or  even  unconsciously,  without  any  mental  effort  and 
regardless  of  the  state  of  our  physical  or  mental  activity.  When  human 
beings  are  so  trained  in  early  youth  that  they  will,  in  this  same  instinctive 
manner,  lock  to  the  right  and  left  before  crossing  a  street,  or  a  railroad 
yard,  or  will  pick  up  the  obstructions  lying  in  the  pathway  in  a  shop,  or  will 
lck>k  down  to  the  ground  before  alighting  from  a  car  to  see  where  they  are 
stepping,  and  instinctively  perform  many  other  little  acts  of  carefulness  each 
day,  then,  and  not  until  then,  will  the  great  problem  of  accident  prevention 
be  solved. 

To  teach  the  present-day  adult  to  refrain  from  unsafe  practices  is  a  tre- 
mendous task.  It  is  like  trying  to  strengthen  a  house  when  the  foundation 
is  weak.  But  if  we  can  begin  with  children  in  the  home,  and  not  only  in  the 
home,  but  in  the  school,  and  train  them  from  the  beginning  to  avoid  unsafe 
practices,  and  inculcate  in  their  young  minds  habits  of  carefulness  that  will 
serve  them  through  all  the  years  of  their  lives,  we  will  build  a  firm  foundation 
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for  that  new  house  —  a  future  generation.  And  in  good  time  we  may  look  back 
upon  our  handiwork  and  say,  "  It  is  indeed  a  strong  house  —  we  have  builded 
better  than  we  knew." 

And  while  the  home  woman  thus  needs  to  train  the  children  to  increase  the 
safety  of  the  future  generation,  she  must  also  exert  her  gentle  influence  and 
persuasive  ability  to  correct,  as  far  as  possible,  the  unsafe  habita  of  adult 
members  of  her  family  and  the  harmful  indirect  causes  of  accident  which  may 
spring  from  either  within  or  without  the  home.  The  woman  who  has  a  hus- 
band, whose  work  takes,  him  to  a  railroad  or  a  shop,  or  any  place  where  hazard 
exists,  should  remember  that  the  man  is  inspired  by  kind  and  loving  words 
before  starting  to  work,  who  is  reminded  by  a  loving  warning  to  be  careful 
when  he  leaves  for  his  work,  who  has  had  the  proper  amount  of  sleep,  and 
whose  mind  is  one  of  happy,  healty  activity,  stands  a  much  better  chance  to 
return  to  that  home  from  the  shop  or  railroad  yard  with  a  whole  body,  than 
one  whose  ambition  and  senses  have  been  dulled  by  quarrelsome  words  or  by 
any  of  the  mental  or  physical  ills  that  an  unthinking  and  indifferent  woman 
of  the  home  may  have  contributed  to. 

Let  us,  indeed,  try  to  interest  the  woman  of  the  home  in  this  problem  of 
life  conservation,  because,  after  all,  it  is  her  problem.  She  is  the  one  to 
suffer  the  hardships  and  sorrows  which  accidental  death  and  injury  bring. 
She,  more  than  all  others,  must  pay  the  price  which  carelessness  exacts  of 
the  bread-winning  member  of  the  family.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to 
interest  her  in  the  seriousness  of  this  problem,  because  if  she  becomes  inter- 
ested, she  can  wield  a  might  influence.  She  must  show  the  husband,  the  father, 
the  brother,  that  she  is  interested  in  his  welfare,  not  only  when  he  is  at  home, 
but  during  the  hours  he  is  absent  at  his  daily  work.  She  must  question  him  as 
to  his  manner  of  working,  and  of  the  precautions  he  takes  to  avoid  injury. 
She  must  make  it  her  business  to  know  whether  her  husband  is  careless  at  his 
work,  and  she  must  use  her  influence  to  make  him  careful.  She  must  admonish 
him  repeatedly  not  to  take  clianccs,  and  remind  him  of  his  duty  to  those 
dependent  upon  him  to  preserve  his  life  for  their  comfort  and  happiness.  It 
has  been  said  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  safety,  and  assuredly,  as 
far  as  the  home  woman  is  concerned,  her  vigilance  must  extend  so  far  as  to 
detect  the  slightest  intimation  of  indifferent  or  .careless  habits  of  her  husband, 
father,  son  or  brother,  and  use  her  tact  and  ingenuity  to  cure  them.  Uncon- 
sciously, perhaps,  the  woman  of  the  home  is  the  power  and  the  motive  that  is 
back  of  the  safety  movement.  If  she  will  but  realize  this  and  take  an  interest 
in  the  subject,  show  a  disposition  to  co-operate  in  the  manner  suggested,  as 
well  as  make  the  home  life  something  worth  being  careful  for,  she  will  lend  a 
great  volume  of  strength  to  the  movement,  and  she  will  do  more  than  all  else 
to  help  build  up  in  this  land  of  new  ideals  a  wonderful,  enduring  structure  of 
safety  upon  the  firm  foundation  of  a  cultivated  carefulness. 

Miss  Bseks:  Before  showing  the  film  which  Mr.  Dow  has  brought  to  us 
to-night,  I  shall  say  that  we  have  every  morning  in  the  car  of  the  New  York 
Central  lines  at  the  station  here  in  Syraciise  the  opportunity  to  show  other 
films;  and  beginning  to-morrow  morning  at  a  quarter  to  nine,  if  you  are  early 
risers,  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  observe  some  other  films  than  those 
shown  here  to-night.  It  is  barely  possible,  if  your  discussions  are  not  too  pro- 
longed, that  the  program  committee  will  decide  also  to  add  some  which  wo 
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have  brought  with  us  from  the  Welfare  Department  of  the  Civic  Federation 
to  the  afternoon  sessions.  I  am  sure  you  will  decide  that  woman's  part  in 
industry,  even  though  she  be  not  directly  engaged  in  employment,  is  para- 
mount when  you  have  seen  this  extraordinary  film. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  now  to  announce  a  very  concise  speaker,  who  will 
show  you  how  little  a  woman  has  to  say  —  Mrs.  Katherine  Williamson, 
formerly  first  woman  member  of  the  State  Factory  Commission  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  and  the  first  woman  factory  inspector  there.  Mrs.  Williamson  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Typographical  Union.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing Mrs.  Williamson  to  you. 

THE  WORKING  WOMAN'S  POINT  OF  VIEW 

By  Mrs.  Kathebink  Williamson,  Denver  Typographical  Union 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  say  a  few  words  to  such  a  unique  assemblage  as 
this. 

Among  us  who  are  laboring  for  and  urging  a  shorter  workday,  and  things 
for  the  general  uplift  of  women  and  children,  we  do  not  often  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  to  those  with  whom  w^e  have  friendly  relations;  they  are 
usually  talking  to  us;  but  now  I  have  the  advantage,  because  I  shall  talk  to 
you  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  talk  back  at  this  time. 

The  welfare,  health  and  happiness  of  women  and  children  should  be  the 
first  concern  of  every  nation  and  state;  and  still  we  see  in  America,  this  most 
wonderful  country,  the  wealthiest  of  any,  among  the  most  enlightened  of 
people,  and  most  generous  and  chivalrous  of  men,  that  the  women  and  children, 
the  most  helpless,  are  the  least  protected.  It  is  true  that  within  the  last 
year  or  two  a  law  has  been  enacted  that  if  enforced  will  give  some  relief. 
For  years  humanitarians  have  been  compiling  data  dealing  with  the  effects  of 
fatigue  and  long  hours  in  industry  on  the  health  of  women  and  unborn  chil- 
dren; and  still  in  only  a  very  few  of  the  states  have  we  seen  any  remedial 
legislation  for  these  helpless  ones.  Women  themselves  are  too  timid  to  adopt 
what  I  think  is  the  only  plan  that  is  practical  in  order  that  they  may  uplift 
themselves  and  benefit  their  condition  in  the  way  of  sanitation,  length  of 
hours,  ventilation  and  light  and  all  the  other  things  that  result  in  a  low 
health,  and  that  is  organization  into  trades  unions,  where  they  may  collect- 
ively bargain  with  collective  organizations  of  men  for  not  only  a  wage,  but 
the  hours  of  labor  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  must  labor.  I  believe 
that  these  organizations  of  men  will  then  see  and  allow  the  seller  of  that  labor 
to  do  as  other  sellers  of  commodities  are  able  to  do,  that  is.  place  a  price  upon 
their  own  commodity. 

There  are  two  w^ays  of  obtaining  a  shorter  work  day  for  women,  and  more 
humane  legislation  for  women  and  children,  and  they  are  through  organization 
and  through  legislation.  But  in  legislation  results  are  really  obtained  by  the 
vote  more  than  in  any  other  way;  and  since  in  only  a  few  of  the  states  are 
women  allowed  any  voice  in  l^islation  in  the  laws  under  which  they  live, 
we  can  readily  see  that  little  relief  will  be  given  to  them  until  such  time  as 
men  will  cease  patronizing  them  under  the  title  of  chivalry  and  translate 
that  chivalry  into  justice.  The  eight^hour  day  for  women  is  in  force  in  only 
five  states,  and  these  the  suffrage  states.    Is  it  because  the  men  of  the  suffrage 
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states  are  more  generous  and  chivalrous  than  in  the  other  states,  or  is  it 
because  women  are  able  to  cast  a  vote  for  laws  —  remedial  laws  —  to  benefit 
and  uplift  themselves  ?  In  Colorado  we  have  had  an  adequate  factory  inspec- 
tion law  and  a  child  labor  law  and  an  eight-hour  day  for  labor  for  some 
years;  not  a  forty-eight  hour  week  or  fifty-four  hour  week,  nor  any  other 
ifs  or  ands  or  huts  —  a  straight  eight-hour  day.  When  that  was  agitated, 
the  women  who  were  largely  responsible  for  it,  demanded  and  insisted  that 
it  should  be  an  eight-hour  day  rather  than  any  number  of  hours.  There  is 
a  provision  that  women  may  work  for  one  week  preceding  the  Christmas 
holidays  in  mercantile  establishments  until  ten  o'clock  at  night.  This  law 
has  a  penalty  attached  and  it  is  enforced;  and  there  are  a  sufficient  number 
of  factory  inspectors  employed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  that  law.  The 
employers  did  not  discharge  the  women  and  put  men  to  work  in  their  places 
when  this  law  went  into  eifect,  as  they  threatened  to  do.  They  did  not  lower 
the  wage  of  the  women  workers,  and  they  did  not  become  bankrupt  as  the 
result  of  giving  this  humane  legislation  to  woman.  And  statistics  prove,  in 
the  office  of  the  Labor  Commissioner,  that  accidents  have  been  lessened  in 
manufacturing  establishments  because  of  the  shorter  workday;  and  employers 
have  learned  how  to  regulate  this  day  by  certain  shifts  so  that  it  has  really 
been  beneficial  to  them,  as  they  have  gotten  greater  efficiency  because  of  the 
shorter  workday. 

The  Colorado  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor  are  largely  responsible  for  this  law  that  is  upon  the  statute  books 
of  Colorado;  and  the  benefits  have  been  set  down  in  statistics  to  show  that 
this  shorter  workday  has  proved  exactly  what  the  women  said  it  would  do 
when  it  was  enacted. 

I  had  a  very  pleasant  experience  about  ten  days  ago,  when  I  listened  to  a 
discussion  concerning  the  eightrhour  day,  or  the  shorter  workday;  and  I 
heard  an  eminent  physician  —  a  very  splendid  speaker  —  who  represented  a 
life  insurance  company  in  New  York,  say,  that  he  believed  that  in  some  indus- 
tries and  some  occupations  where  great  muscular  effort  was  required,  or  great 
mental  strain,  that  eight  hours  was  too  long,  and  that  seven  hours  might  be 
too  long  for  women;  and  he  also  told  of  something  that  was  especially  interest- 
ing to  me,  when  he  spoke  of  an  office  where  the  women  had  a  rest  period  of  five 
minutes  twice  a  day  during  the  day  time;  the  windows  were  opened  and  the 
room  was  allowed  to  be  filled  with  fresh  air,  and  the  women  relaxed;  and  that 
was  called  —  I  think  he  said  —  the  seventh  inning.  Now,  you  all  know  that 
was  not  a  Union  office,  because  we  have  stricter  discipline  than  that;  we  have 
no  seventh  inning;  we  go  right  straight  through  the  eight-hour  day;  but  to 
me  that  opportunity  of  having  fresh  air  and  ventilation  seemed  wonderful 
and  I  would  relish  that  more  than  the  five-minute  period  if  that  were  granted 
to  me.  Women  in  industry  suffer  so  from  inadequate  ventilation.  I  don't 
know  what  is  the  matter  in  the  composition  of  most  men,  they  seem  to  thrive 
in  a  close  atmosphere;  sometimes  they  just  seem  to  love  tightened  windows 
and  tobacco  smoke  and  all  of  those  things,  and  they  grow  fat  on  it,  while 
women  simply  suffer.  Now,  for  my  part,  I  don't  mind  tobacco  smoke  —  any 
kind  of  tobacco  smoke  —  yes,  I  do;  I  draw  the  line  at  stogie  smdce  —  but 
any  other  kind  of  smoke,  if  I  may  have  a  little  bit  of  ventilation;  and  that 
is  the  thing  that  seems  almost  impossible  in  newspaper  offices;  we  have  what 
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vre  call  adequate  ventilation ;  and  I  have  gone  home  ill  from  the  effects  of  the 
close  atmosphere.  Therefore,  some  of  you  manufacturers  here  must  find  a 
closed  shop  of  architects,  those  who  know  something  about  scientific  ventila- 
tion; because  in  my  experience  there  is  no  way  of  ventilating  most  buildings 
except  by  opening  the  windows,  where  the  air  would  flow  on  the  heads  of  those 
nearest  the  windows,  and  those  far  away  get  none  of  it,  and  those  near  to 
them  clamor  to  have  them  closed  at  once.  So  I  look  to  you  people  who 
have  more  time  than  we  do  —  who  are  bound  to  the  industrial  wheel  —  to  see 
if  you  cannot  find  a  closed  office  of  architects  where  they  know  something 
about  industrial  ventilation;  that  is  especially  interesting  to  me,  that  subject 
of  fresh  air. 

Now,  as  an  illustration  of  what  the  eight-hour  day  will  do  for  men  in 
industry,  I  want  to  cite  the  organization  to  which  I  belong  in  Denver  —  the 
Typographical  Union.  Sixteen  years  ago,  through  the  able  generalship  of 
your  Mr.  Lynch,  now  one  of  the  Conmiissioners,  the  eight-hour  day  was 
adopted;  and  in  an  article  recently  printed,  it  states  that  in  1900  when  the 
ten-hour  day  was  in  operation,  the  average  age  at  death  was  forty-one  years; 
and  in  liflG  the  average  age  ot  death  is  fitty-onc  years;  and,  not  only  Umt, 
but  if  the  shorter  workday  has  lengthened  life,  it  has  increased  the  wage; 
because,  the  same  iirticle  sitys  that  each  ma  as  income  had  been  increased 
by  $144  a  year.  I  want  you  to  thiiik  about  lliai  —  an  organization  of  men  — 
fifty  thousand  —  and  ten  years  added  to  the  life  of  each  one  of  tlia  fifty 
thousand  because  of  the  eight-hour  day  being  in  operation.  Statistics  prove 
that  this  is  so;  they  have  the  figures  for  it  at  the  International  Typographical 
Union  office.  If  the  shorter  workday  can  do  that  for  healthy  m«i,  what  might 
not  be  achieved  by  the  shorter  worked  ay  for  women  I  You  know  that  in  the 
printing  industries  there  are  very  few  women;  but  when  you  can  add  ten 
years  to  the  life  of  each  of  fifty  thousand  men  by  the  shorter  workday,  it  is 
worth  looking  into,  gentlemen.  If  all  manufacturers'  associations  and  the 
chambers  of  commerce  and  the  employers'  associations,  and  all  of  those  who 
have  heretofore  —  I  say  heretofore  —  been  hostile  to  this  matter  of  a  shorter 
workday  for  women  —  if  all  of  these  were  to  say,  ''I  believe  that  we  have 
been  mistaken  —  have  we  not  been  mistaken,  and  caused  the  greatest  injustice 
to  fall  upon  those  who  are  least  able  to  stand  it  —  the  women  and  the  chil- 
dren —  come,  let  us  reason  together  —  let  us  look  into  this  thing  of  collective 
bargaining/'  Let  us  reason  together  and  look  in  and  say,  you  give  a  point 
and  I  give  a  point,  and,  after  due  deliberation  and  consideration  arrive  at 
a  conclusion  and  sign  these  contracts  of  collective  bargaining  —  union  con- 
tracts —  with  manufacturers'  unions  and  the  labor  unions.  If  each  were  just 
and  honest  and  would  live  up  to  the  contracts  so  gotten  up,  I  believe  the 
men  who  have  heretofore  talked  collective  bargaining  would  be  so  amazed 
at  the  efficiency  and  the  wonderful  results  of  these  contracts  that  they  never 
again  would  go  back  to  the  old  days  —  never  again  would  they  think  of  it. 
To  my  mind  it  is  as  useless  for  employers  to  fight  union  organizations  as  it 
would  be  for  union  men  to  fight  new  and  improved  machinery.  Each  will 
organize  for  betterment  of  themselves,  for  better  hours,  better  wages,  greater 
sanitary  safeguards;  and  it  is  right  that  they  should;  each  has  its  own  view- 
point; but  it  is  folly  to  keep  up  this  matter  of  fighting  each  other.  There 
are  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  lost  that  might  be  better  spent  in 
education  instead  of  all  of  these  strikes,  and  instead  of  all  these  practices 
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that  manufacturers  keep  up,  and  all  of  these  strikes  that  the  laboring  men 
keep  up,  it  might  be  arranged  so  peaceably  and  so  wonderfully,  if  the  men  were 
only  kind  and  only  humane.  You  know,  when  I  think  of  the  splendid  American 
men  in  America  —  the  finest  men  in  the  world  —  I  can  hardly  believe  that, 
because  of  the  stress  of  life,  and  to  make  a  living  for  themselves  and  families, 
they  have  really  had  to  consider  the  dollar  above  the  human  being;  but  I  do 
know  that  a  new  day  is  dawning,  and  these  splendid  men  of  America  will 
see  the  light;  and  this  assemblage  is  an  evidence  of  that  new  day  and  of  the 
awakened  conscience. 

But,  in  the  matter  of  the  shorter  workday  for  women,  I  feel  that  what  we 
need  —  as  in  the  present  stage  of  development  of  most  women  it  can  hardly 
be  brought  about  —  is  collective  bargaining;  and  if  you  gentlonen  believe 
that  chivalrous  men  are  a  more  potent  influence  to  bring  about  an  eight- 
hour  day  in  and  for  New  York,  than  the  first  women  in  the  other  states, 
demonstrate  it  by  placing  an  eight-hour  day  on  the  statute  books  of  New 
York  state  at  the  next  Legislature.  If  individual  bargaining  is  a  better  thing 
than  collective  bargaining  to  bring  about  a  shorter  workday  for  women,  prove 
it  by  granting  an  eight-hour  day  to 'the  workers  and  the  potential  mothers 
of  the  race.  I  believe  that  the  splendid  men  of  America,  and  the  men  who 
here  represent  organizations  of  all  kinds,  have  sufficient  breadth  of  intellect 
and  vision  of  the  wonderful  coimtry  that  America  is  to  be  to  consider  this 
question;  and  it  is  in  just  such  assemblages  as  this  that  I  believe  the  first 
fruits  of  such  work  will  be  felt.    I  thank  vou.  ' 

Miss  Beseks:  The  National  Civic  Federation,  under  whose  auspices  this 
program  was  arranged  to-night,  has  evidenced  its  impartial  character,  com- 
posed as  it  is  of  the  presidents  of  international  labor  unions,  of  employers  of 
labor,  and  every  element  of  society.  Colonel  Pope,  President  of  the  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  who  has  honored  us  with  his  presence  to-night,  might 
say  that  an  open  shop  might  bring  better  ventilation  than  a  closed  shop 
of  architects.  But  it  might  be  said  that  when  the  day  comes  that  chivalry  is 
gone  on  the  part  of  men  and  mystery  on  the  part  of  women,  that  perhaps 
women  will  indeed  have  a  hard  time;  but,  as  T  say,  we  are  an  unbiased  insti- 
tution, and  we  welcome  all  forms  of  discussion.  There  is  no  one  who  has 
taken  greater  interest  or  been  more  active  in  promoting  its  interests  than 
Mr.  Gemon,  whose  ambition  I  know  for  several  years  has  been  to  inaugurate 
traveling  safety  exhibits;  and,  perhaps,  he  will  soon  find  that  his  desire  will 
be  realized.  He  will  abstract  his  paper  because  we  have  two  wonderful  films 
to  be  shown  afterwards;  and  I  can  say  that  the  entertainment  will  last  no 
longer  and  be  no  less  interesting  than  the  theater  which  you  would  be  attend- 
ing if  you  were  not  here.    I  now  have  the  pleasure  to  introduce  Mr.  Crernon. 

NECESSITY    FOR    EDUCATING    EMPLOYERS    AND    EMPLOYEES    IN 
FACTORIES  AND  MERCANTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS 

By  James  L.  Gernon,  First  Deputy,  New  York  Industrial  Commission 

The  subject  we  are  about  to  consider  would  admit  of  hours  of  discussion, 
should  we  fully  consider  it  in  all  its  various  phases.  In  order  not  to  trespass 
on  time,  it  seems  advisable,  therefore,  to  present  a  few  thoughts  which  are 
important  on  an  occasion  such  as  this. 
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It  is  very  necessary  that  the  employer  and  employee  be  educated  in  r^ard  to 
the  provisions  that  are  contained  in  the  Labor  Laws  to  make  effective  the 
enforcement  of  its  provisions.  Such  laws  should  be  effective  and  of  a  high 
standard,  and  thus  enable  the  enforcing  agency  to  cope  with  the  many  varied 
phases  of  the  industrial  probl^u  of  the  State  of  New  York.  They  should  also 
be  reasonable  in  order  to  impose  no  unnecessary  hardship  on  the  industries, 
but  strong  enough  to  eliminate  abuses.  In  this  educational  work  we  might 
very  properly  include  the  public  and  the  legislators,  and  we  should  not  forget 
the  enforcing  agencies  and  the  courts,  all  of  which  are  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws,  as  enacted. 

As  in  all  systems  of  teaching,  there  must  be  a  proper  foundation.  The 
foundation  in  this  instance  should  be  labor  laws  of  a  type  sufficiently  pro- 
gressive to  properly  cope  with  the  present  industrial  conditions. 

There  are  ever  changing  industrial  processes,  many  of  which  are  productive 
of  industrial  hazards  and  diseases,  in  the  wake  of  which  follow  thousands  of 
instances  of  untold  suffering  and  enormous  economic  loss.  Much  of  this  human 
waste  can  be  prevented.  Of  industrial  diseases  we  know  far  too  little  and 
here  is  offered  a  wide  field  for  intelligent  investigation  and  endless  opportunity 
for  educating  all  the  people. 

It  is  said  with  much  truth  that  the  most  successful  industrial  establish- 
ments are  those  with  the  largest  scrap  heap,  meaning  that  in  this  way  out- 
of-date  machinery  is  replaced  by  modem  equipment,  which  will  increase  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  plant.    This  is  meritorius  and  good  business. 

No  humane  employer  would  care  to,  and  no  thoughtless  employer  should 
be  permitted  to  add  unnecessarily  to  the  humane  scrap  heap.  The  records 
of  the  Industrial  (Commission  for  the  year  1916  indicate  that  there  will  be 
325,000  industrial  injuries  reported. 

Very  few  of  our  people  realize  what  industrial  injuries  mean  to  the  State 
and  Nation.  For  the  calendar  year  1916  the  total  number  of  compensated 
accidents  in  this  State  will  reach  60,000.  On  the  basis  of  past  experience  in 
this  State  and  elsewhere,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  pretty  well  how  these  will 
be  distributed  as  to  extent  of  disability.  Approximately  those  60,000  cases 
will  include  1,500  deaths,  120  permanent  total  disabilities,  and  52,200  tem- 
porary disabilities  with  loes  of  time  of  more  than  two  weeks. 

These  figures  might  be  translated  thus:  at  the  present  time  for  each  work- 
ing day  in  the  year  (reckoning  300  days  per  year)  there  are  five  employees 
killed,  21  permanently  crippled  or  maimed  (including  for  every  three  days 
one  permanently  and  totally  disabled),  and  174  suffer  serious  temporary 
injuries. 

The  amount  of  compensation  under  the  Law  (exclusive  of  medical  benefits) 
for  these  60,000  accidents,  will  be  in  round  niunbers  $11,500,000,  including 
nearly  $5,000,000  for  deaths,  nearly  $4,500,000  for  permanent  injuries  and 
over  $2,000,000  for  temporary  injuries.  Or,  translating  again  into  figures 
per  working  day,  compensation  for  accidents  is  being  paid  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  $40,000  per  day. 

Of  course,  the  $11,500,000  for  compensation  does  not  represent  the  total 
economic  loss  from  accidents.  To  that  would  have  to  be  added  several  other 
items,  including  the  cost  of  medical  benefits,,  of  administering  the  Ccmpen- 
sation  Law,  of  administering  insurance,  and  the  wage  and  medical  losses  of 
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injured  employees  which  are  uot  covered  by  compensation.  Pushing  the 
matter  to  the  point  of  estimating  these  further  losses,  it  appears  that  the 
total  direct  cost  represented  by  wage  loss,  medical  expenses,  and  cost  of  pay- 
ing compensation  for  accidents  covered  by  the  Compensation  Law  reaches  in 
this  State  $30,000,000  per  year  at  present.  Reduced  to  a  working  day  basis, 
this  means  losses  at  the  rate  of  $100,000  every  day. 

The  above  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  losses  in  life,  of  the  amount  of 
physical  injury,  and  of  the  money  waste,  the  reduction  of  which  is  the  object 
of  the  safety  movement. 

What  an  appalling  amount  of  human  suffering  and  economic  loss  is  indicated 
by  these  figures! 

The  labor  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  general,  are  in  advance  of  the 
laws  of  many  of  the  other  states,  but  in  this  connection  it  may  be  neccsssurf 
to  educate  the  public,  the  employer  and  employee  to  the  fact  that  in  many 
states  some  features  of  their  labor  laws  are  far  in  advance  of  Xew  York 
laws. 

In  addition  to  requiring  the  safeguarding  of  machinery,  the  Industrial 
Commission  must  be  given  power  to  go  further  and  establish  safe  practices 
in  the  various  industries.  Examination  of  the  causes  of  industrial  injuries 
reveals  the  fact  that  many  result  from  unsafe  methods  of  working  and  hand- 
ling material  used  in  the  industry,  and  in  far  too  many  instances  no  attention 
is  given  relative  to  instructing  a  new  employee  regarding  the  hazards  of  the 
industry,  or  the  safe  practices  which  are  essential  in  the  proper  performance 
of  his  duties. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  work  of  the  inspection  bureau  has  been  that  of  education.  The  inspectors 
must  impress  upon  the  employer  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  child 
labor  law,  the  hours  of  labor  for  children  and  females,  the  day  of  rest  law, 
the  sanitary  requirements,  the  requirement  of  safe  exits  from  the  building, 
the  installation  of  fire  alarm  signal  systems,  the  conducting  of  fire  drills,  the 
installation  of  safeguards  on  dangerous  machinery,  elevators,  etc.,  the  pro- 
viding of  exhaust  systems  where  grinding  and  polishing  is  conducted,  the 
providing  of  sytems  of  ventilation,  the  removal  of  dust,  gas  and  fumes,  the 
providing  of  seats  for  females,  the  payment  of  wages  weekly  and  in  cash,  and 
other  provisions  too  numerous  to  mention. 

It  is  necessary  to  post  the  labor  laws,  as  well  as  schedules  showing  hours  of 
labor  and  day  of  rest,  in  factories  and  mercantile  establishm.ents,  and  to 
explain  their  provisions.  The  posting  of  this  law  is  to  acquaint  both  the 
employer  and  employee  with  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law. 

Even  with  the  posting  of  the  law  in  factories  and  mercantile  establishments, 
it  can  be  said  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  neither  the  employer  nor  employee 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  law  as 
posted  in  the  establishments. 

Where  violations  of  the  law  are  found,  the  notice  containing  such  orders 
is  educational,  conveying  to  the  employer  such  requirements  as  are  necessary 
in  order  to  have  the  establishment  comply  with  the  law.  The  inspectors  are 
required  to  explain  the  orders  issued  to  some  person  in  authority,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  clear  understanding  of  the  requirements.  The  notice  conveying 
the  orders  also  contains  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  orders  were 
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explained.  Inspectors  must  report  in  writing  all  compliances  with  orders  on 
an  exact  duplicate  of  the  orders  issued. 

Many  employers  readily  comply  with  the  orders  issued,  but  the  Department 
is  compelled  to  institute  many  prosecutions  for  failure  to  comply.  This  step 
has  been  found  necessary  even  after  a  final  notice  has  been  sent  notifying 
the  proprietors  that  unless  the  orders  issued  are  complied  mth  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  compelled  to  institute  legal  proceedings. 

In  our  educational  work  we  find  many  who  must  be  forced  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  in  this  connection  it  might  be  said  that 
employers  can  be  placed  in  three  groups:  those  who  are  in  advance  of  the 
law,  those  who  will  comply  with  the  orders  issued,  and  others  who  will  not  until 
forced  to  do  so  by  final  notice  or  actual  prosecution.  This  demonstrates  that 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  labor  laws  we  have  to  resort  to  educational  methods, 
and  in  many  instances  are  forced  to  call  upon  the  courts  to  aid  in  this  edu- 
cation, and  in  some  parts  of  the  State  the  courts  are  not  doing  their  part  of 
the  work  any  too  well.  . 

In  order  to  protect  the  employees,  and  also  for  the  protection  of  the 
employer  who  complies  with  the  law,  from  imjust  competition  of  competitors, 
the  law  should  be  strictly  enforced.  We  have  thousands  of  employers  in 
this  State  who  are  doing  much  more  for  their  employees  than  the  laws  of  the 
State  demand.  This  class  of  employers  realizes  that  proper  conditions  of 
employment  are  productive  of  efficiency.  This  does  not  mean  the  stop-watch 
type  of  efficiency  which  endeavors  to  make  a  human  being  compete  with  a 
machine  and  clock,  neither  of  which  rests  while  the  motive  energy  is  •applied. 
In  all  such  instances  the  human  machine  is  the  first  to  be  assigned  to  the  scrap 
heap. 

The  up-to-date  employer  is  desirous  of  obtaining  the  greatest  amount  of 
product  or  service  with  the  equipment  he  has  installed'  in  the  business.  He 
realizes  that  good  service  and  product  cannot  be  accomplished  with  employees 
who  are  discontented  or  physically  tmflt,  because  of  long  hours,  unsafe  or 
unsanitary  conditions,  or  because  they  are  given  a  task  that  is  beyond  physical 
endurance. 

In  many  well  conducted  establishments  that  desire  productive  efficiency,  the 
employer  knows  that  fatigue  should  have  no  place.  This  class  of  employers 
believe  in  shortening  the  hours  of  labor.  They  know  that  aocidenta  diminish 
with  shorter  hours  and  physical  conditions  improve. 

Statistics  furnished  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  show  that  of 
the  twenty-five  thousand  or  more  fatal  industrial  accidents  that  occur  every 
year,  the  highest  percentage  takes  place  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  hoiu^ 
on  duty. 

Scientific  investigation  recently  conducted,  shows  that  fatigue,  due  to  exces- 
sive muscular  activity,  impairs  the  health  of  the  nerve  cells,  uses  up  the 
muscular  tissues  and  creates  more  waste  than  can  be  absorbed  by  the  system. 

Eminent  physicians  state  that  as  a  result  of  modem  industry  physical 
degeneracy  among  working  women  is  going  on  at  a  rapid  rate. 

We  have  still  many  employers  who  fail  to  realize  that  it  is  humane  to 
provide  seats  for  females,  and  permit  their  use.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
many  mercantile  establishments,  the  impression  prevailing  that  buaineas  suf- 
fers if  employees  are  seated,  even  when  not  serving  patrons.    As  a  result  many 
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empluyees  are  victims  of  chronic   physical   suffering,  due  .to  Htanding  con- 
tinuously. 

Recent  development  in  the  industrial  field  is  the  three-tour  system,  wherein 
each  shift  works  eight  hours  a  day.  It  is  regrettable  that  in  the  last  few 
years  this  system  has  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  but- 
put  of  the  plants  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  working  hours  of 
the  employee.  Nevertheless,  there  has  been  considerable  progress  in  the 
establishment  of  the  eight-hour  day  in  industrial  establishments,  aside  from 
such  plants  as  work  the  three-tour  system,  and  it  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated that  an  eight-hour  day  is  productive  of  lews  fatigue  and,  consequently, 
promotes  the  health  of  the  worker  and  diminishes  the  number  of  industrial 
injuries. 

When  the  State  of  New  York  adopted  the  day  of  rest  law,  providing  one 
day  of  rest  in  every  calendar  week,  it  took  a  step  far  in  advance  of  many 
other  States.  This  legislation  was  productive  of  immeasurable  benefits  to 
workers  of  the  State.  Many  thousands  of  employees  are  compelled  to  keep 
pace  with  the  high  speed  machinerj'  in  modern  industry.  The  operation  is 
the  same  day  in  and  day  out,  and,  naturally,  monotonous  and  nerve  racking, 
and  the  day  of  rest  is  absolutely  essential  to  such  employees.  Much  of  the 
work  in  factories  and  mercantile  establishments  produces  fatigue,  and  no 
one  will  dispute  the  reasonableness  and  necessity  for  such  a  provision  of  law, 
and  the  employer,  the  employee,  the  public  and  the  legislators  sliould  be 
educated  to  the  necessity  of  the  law  applying  to  all  industries. 

The  up-to-date  employer  realizes  that  a  day  of  rest  to  his  employees  is 
essential,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  may  work  but  eight  hours  per  day. 
However,  since  the  enactment  of  tliis  law  it  has  been  necessary  to  educate 
many  of  the  employers  and  employees  to  see  the  necessity  of  complying  with 
the  law.  Some  employers  desire  to  operate  their  factories  and  mercantile  estab- 
lishments seven  days  a  week,  notwithstanding  that  the  industry  is  not  one 
which  is  necessarily  continuous.  There  has  also  been  opposition  from  employ- 
ees because  of  the  fact  that  the  law  requires  but  six  days  work,  and  they 
would  lose  a  day's  pay  when  prevented  from  working  seven  days.  However, 
this  law  has  been  most  beneficial  in  absorbing  many  of  the  unemployed,  aiul 
in  many  instances  the  employees  receive  the  same  pay  for  six  as  thpy  did 
formerly  for  seven  days. 

ModeiTi  construction  of  factory  and  mercantile  buldinga  has  been  pnjductive 
of  many  excellent  types,  in  which  an  abundance  of  natural  light  is  available. 
These  buildings  are  far  in  advance  of  the  older  types.  Even  in  this  type  of 
building,  however,  as  well  as  the  older  ones,  they  fail  in  most  instances  to 
provide  proper  artificial  illiuni nation  for  the  many  thousands  of  employees 
who  work  during  the  dark  hours  of  the  working  day,  and  in  many  instances 
they  work  continuously  by  means  of  artificial  light. 

In  many  of  our  cities  we  have  a  class  of  building  usefl  by  factory,  mercan- 
tile and  office  establishment.  Many  of  such  buildijigs  are  poorly  lighted. 
We  know  that  recent  investigation  of  ofBce  buildings  in  New  York  City  has 
shown  many  office  and  mercantile  buildings  as  having  unsafe  exits  in  case 
of  fire,  with  over -crowded  floor  area,  and  also  showing  them  to  be  imsanitary, 
poorly  lighted  and  ventilated. 

All  should  be  educated  to  a  realization  that  proper  lighting  facilities  are 
essential,  when  we  know  they  are  necessary  to  health,  safety  and  efficiency. 
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And  here  is  a  fertile  field  for  intelligent  investigation  and  education,  in  order 
to  establish  a  proper  standard  of  light  for  the  protection  of  thousands  of 
workers. 

Education  is  the  basis  of  this  campaign  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible 
industrial  hazards,  and  reduce  the  suffering  and  cost  they  entail.  We  are 
prone  to  speak  of  industrial  accidents.  The  term  is  a  misnomer.  Some  are 
accidents,  many  result  from  the  improper  use  and  maintenance  of  machiner>* 
and  the  unsafe  storing  and  handling  of  material.  There  is  much  carele^^sness 
on  the  part  of  employer  and  employees,  and  too  little  is  known  of  the  per- 
centage for  which  fatigue  is  responsible. 

Our  efforts  should  be  directed  to  iuHtilling  personal  interest  into  the  safety 
movement,  and  in  this  way  convey  the  realization  of  responsibility  to  the 
employer  and  employees,  relative  to  the  installation  of  safe  practices  in  the 
respective  industries,  actualizing  "  I  am  my  brother's  keeper,"  for  who  can 
tell  who  may  be  next  in  the  awful  toll  demanded  by  industry. 

Special  posters  should  be  provided,  sufficiently  instructive  and  properly 
illustrated  to  instruct  the  employers  and  employees  relative  to  hazards  of 
the  industry  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  the  safe  practices  necessary  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  such  hazards  from  the  industry.  Moving  pictures,  to 
convey  safe  and  unsafe  methods,  have  been  useii  with  splendid  effect,  and  their 
use  should  be  made  more  general. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  cannot  legislate  or  make  all  industries 
absolutely  safe.  In  order  to  reduce  much  of  the  human  waste,  caused  by 
industry,  we  must  have  intelligent  co-operation  from  the  State  and  all  parties 
interested. 

As  we  are  viewing  these  problems  to-day  in  the  light  of  the  laws  enacted,  we 
are  simply  scratching  the  surface.  The  future  is  radiantly  hopeful.  Investi- 
gation and  education  will  have  to  be  our  guide. 

It  is  essential  that  the  State  protect  our  workers  if  they  do  not  want 
irreparable  injury  done  to  the  body  and  mind  of  the  present  and  future 
generations,  and  in  the  light  of  the  present  day  propaganda  for  national 
preparedness,  the  safeguarding  of  industry  is  the  first  step  to  our  national 
efficiency  of  the  future. 

Miss  Beeks:  Mr.  Gernon  has  shown  that  his  paper  applies  to  women  in 
industry  as  well  as  men.  We  women  feel  that  we  may  deviate  sometimes 
and  not  confine  ourselves  particularly  to  the  subject;  therefore,  we  arc  going 
into  safeguarding  in  coal  mining  a  little  bit  to-night;  and  if  there  be  time, 
and  you  can  endure  it,  we  shaU  also  show  yon  a  film  showing  the  conditions 
in  the  greatest  mining  plant  in  the  State  —  that  of  the  Witherbee-Sherman 
Company.  Mr.  William  W.  Jones,  mine  inspector  of  the  State  Industrial 
Commission,  will  show  this  film.  Mr.  Jones'  film  comes  last.  We  shall  also 
have  emphasized  tliat  in  New  York  State  there  is  a  va-st  deposit  of  coal  which 
has  not  been  touched.  Since  we  are  to  go  into  coal  mining,  it  is  quite  import- 
ant that  we  should  learn  something  of  the  hazards  in  that  industry. 

I  shall  now  introduce  to  you  Dr.  Frank  Milman,  who  was  a  mine  boy  him- 
self at  the  age  of  nine,  and  has  had  experience  throughout  the  industry.  I 
know  of  no  one  more  eloquent,  or  who  has  studied  more  thoroughly  to  learn 
of  the  hazards  of  coal  mining  than  he.  He  will  speak  to  you  and  show  you 
his  slides;  and  he  has  a  curious  and  interesting  one  of  coal  mining  in  China, 
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As  I  shall  not  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  you  again,  since  we  shall  now 
be  devoting  our  time  entirely  to  the  Alme^  and  pictures,  I  shall  thank  you 
very  much  indeed  and  say  good  night. 

MOVING  PICTURES 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  above  addresses,  Mr.  Dow  presented  a  motion  pic- 
ture film :  "  The  House  That  Jack  Built/'  which  emphasized  the  arguments 
in  his  paper  that  the  home  conditions  surrounding  an  employee  constitute  a 
vital  factor  in  his  safety  while  at  work. 

Dr.  Frank  J.  Milman,  Executive  Secretary,  New  York  Coal  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation, presented  a  film  on  coal  mining  in  China  and  in  the  United  States. 
The  kinds  of  accidents  in  such  mining,  their  causes  and  means  of  preventing 
them  were  illustrated. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Jones,  Mine  Inspector  of  the  New  York  State  Industrial  Com- 
mission, presented  films  illustrating  conditions  in  the  iron  mines  of  the 
Witherbee^^herman  Company  at  Mineville,  New  York.  The  precautions  taken 
to  prevent  accidents  and  the  welfare  activities  of  the  company  were  presented. 


TUESDAY  MORNING,  DECEMBER  la 


Pbesidixg  Officeb:  Louis  Wiard^  New  Yobk  Industrial  Commission 

Commissioner  Wiard:  You  may  possibly  think  that  there  is  delay  this 
morning,  but  we  found  so  many  of  the  delegates  and  so  many  of  the  people 
had  not  finished  their  breakfasts  at  9:30  that  it  was  suggested  we  start  at 
10  o'clock  this  morning.  We  may  start  the  program  on  other  mornings  at 
9:30,  but  it  apparently  must  have  been  a  large  night  for  many  because  they 
are  just  coming  out  of  the  dining-room.  To  those  who  were  here  yesterday 
when  an  announcement  was  made  about  Mr.  Gompers,  will  say  that  a  telegram 
was  sent  day  before  yesterday  to  Commissioner  Lynch,  but  through  error 
it  did  not  reach  him.  Mr.  Gompers  wires:  "Please  convey  to  all  participat- 
ing in  conference  to  further  industrial  safety  for  the  workers  of  the  State 
of  New  York*  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  matters  under 
consideration  and  my  deep  regret  at  my  enforced  absence.  Your  meeting 
should  insist  upon  all  safeguards  for  life  and  safety  of  our  fellows  and  thus 
be  of  real  service  to  our  state  and  country." 

This  morning,  the  second  day  of  our  Congress,  we  have  designated  as 
Machinery  Hazard  day,  and  want  to  get  right  into  the  real  meat  of  the 
situation.  I  will  call  upon  the  speakers  instead  of  doing  any  of  the  talking 
myself.  The  general  topic  is,  as  I  said  before,  Machinery  Hazards,  and  our 
first  speaker  on  the  Guarding  of  Elevators,  Cranes  and  Moving  Machines, 
is  Mr.  John  Price  Jackson,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Pennsylvania. 

THE  GUARDING  OF  ELEVATORS,  CRANES  AND  MOVING  MACHINES 

By  John  Price  Jackson,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  State  of  Pennsylvania 

I  should  in  some  regards  have  been  more  pleased  if  your  Chairman  had 
written  me  asking  me  to  speak  upon  the  subject  of  the  reduction  of  accidents 
by  reducing  the  turn-over  of  labor.  It  has  been  almost  universally  indicated 
to  me  by  those  who  are  directly  in  industry  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
our  enormous  accident  list  this  year  has  come  through  a  very  rapid  changing 
of  labor,  so  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  men  are  itot  long  in  their  positions 
and  do  not  become  familiar  with  the  hazards.  I  might  say  they  are  not  long 
enough  in  their  positions  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  prosperity  which  is 
now  spreading  over  the  country.  One  man  last  evening  told  me  that  in  one 
of  his  great  shops  the  change  of  labor  was  60  per  cent  per  month.  Another 
great  establishment  four  years  ago  with  about  28,000  employees  had  a  turn- 
over of  50,000  men  in  a  year.  That  is,  50,000  new  men  were  employed/  in  a 
year,  with  a  28,000  enrollment.  They  adopted  new  methods  and  in  the  three 
years  following,  to  the  present  time,  with  an  average  of  about  35,000  men, 
they  only  had  changes  of  12,000.  Now  you  must  readily  appreciate  that,  if 
the  conditions  of  work  in  the  plant  are  such  that  the  men  want  to  stay  in 
that  plant  and  aflSliate  themselves  in  that  plant,  they  will  more  readily 
learn  how  to  care  for  themselves  and  their  fellow  employees,  than  can  the 
newcomers,  and  incidentally  the  chances  are  that  they  will  become  better 
producers.  Better  prckiucers  in  every  sense  of  the  word  by  reason  of  having 
become  experienced  with  the  particular  concern  that  they  are  with.,  and  Ix^caan 
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they  have  learned  some  of  the  ideals  and  purposes  of  that  concern.  But 
whatever  methods  we  use,  you  and  I,  gentlemen,  and  the  men  and  women  and 
the  children  of  these  great  United  States,  are  going  to  save  a  million  or 
more  workers  per  year  from  serious  accident  and  mutilation,  and  we  are  going 
to  save  many  thousands  from  death  when  we  get  our  accident  prevention 
crusade  fairly  on  its  feet.  We  are  but  just  awakening  from  a  state  of  inert, 
inhuman  torpor.  Two  million  and  more  serious  accidents,  sufficient  to  demand 
a  physician's  care  are  occurring  in  our  industry  each  year.  Ten  thousand 
and  more,  nearer  twenty  thousand,  line  fellows  are  being  crushed  to  death 
annually  by  the  wheels  and  the  shafts  and  the  engines  of  industry.  Legs, 
arms  and  eyes  are  being  sacrificed  by  our  stiipidness,  to  a  number  sufficient 
to  clog  the  principal  streets  of  this  beautiful  city,  if  they  were  gathered 
together.  If  we  could  gather  the  arms  and  legs  that  have  been  sacrificed 
unnecessarily,  not  coimting  those  that  have  been  sacrificed  necessarily  (there 
are  inevitable  accidents),  and  should  pile  them  up  around  here  we  would  be 
a  pale,  sickened  bunch  of  men  and  women  as  we  walked  through  the  streets 
to  our  hotels.  It  would  be  a  terrific  slaughter  we  would  see.  Untold  tens 
of  thousands  of  wives,  sweethearts,  mothers  and  children  are  following 
hearses  bearing  to  their  graves  the  bread-winner  and  protector,  or  are  bemoan- 
ing with  him  the  serious  injury  which  has  incapacitated  him  for  the  battle  of 
life.  To-day,  gentlemen,  in  this  country,  scattered  over  it  at  various  points, 
you  would,  if  you  could  see  through  space,  see  the  shaking,  sobbing  form  of  the 
newly-made  widow  caused  by  the  industrial  accident.  In  many  spots  in  the 
United  States,  right  to-<lay,  while  we  are  holding  these  meetings,  you  would 
see  many  a  home  where  the  newly-mutilated  man,  who  is  never  to  be  a  bread- 
winner again,  but  to  be  a  care  on  his  family,  is  being  tended  with  care  and 
loving  kindness  by  his  family  through  his  terrible  suffering  as  he  is  trying 
to  mend,  so  far  as  he  can.  To-day,  right  to-day.  It  is  not  something  imper- 
sonal. It  is  right  here  with  us.  Great  fortunes  of  money,  sufficient  to  main- 
tain our  Army  and  Navy  and  ^o  far  toward  running  our  national  govern- 
ment, are  disappearing  into  the  insatiable  maw  of  industrial  carelessness. 
I  had  two  lessons  given  to  me  after  I  had  been  made  Commissioner  in  Penn- 
.sylvania,  having  general  direction  of  this  kind  of  safety  work  from  the  official 
standpoint.  One  of  the  lodges  of  railway  trainmon  said,  "Mr.  Jackson  we 
want  you  to  come  up  and  have  a  sociable  time  with  us.  We  want  to  teach 
you  a  lesson."  They  didn't  tell  me  what  it  was,  I  went  to  the  meeting  and 
the  room  was  full  of  the  members  and  gueHts  of  the  lodge,  and  of  those  people 
in  that  room,  fully  a  third  were  men  with  their  legs  off,  or  their  arms  off, 
blinded  in  one  eye,  blinded  in  both  eyes,  crooked  backbones,  etc.  A  whole 
third  of  that  room  was  filled  with  that  kind  of  men.  The  direc^tor  of  the 
meeting  informed  me  that  they  had  gather(»d  together  in  the  little  town 
of  Harriaburg  the  cripples  and  maimed  who  had  been  injured  and  were  living 
there  in  their  own  particular  trade  or  union.  It  was  a  lesrson,  gentlemen. 
But  I  will  tell  you  another  lesson  that  is  a  little  incidental  and  has  not  very 
much  to  do  with  safety  first.  Curiously  and  interestingly,  that  bunch  of 
cripples  were  about  as  jolly  and  good  natured  a  set  of  fellows  as  you  could 
want  to  meet,  and  it  was  a  delight  to  sit  there  with  them.  It  showed  pome 
ner^-e.    It  showed  the  real  American  spirit. 

WTien  we  developed  to  the  horsepower,  the  horse  walking  on  the  tread  mill 
or  pulling  the  bar  arc^ad  in  turn  the  chum  and  to  run  the  machine,  to  the 
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great  single  unit  engine  of  50,000  horsepower,  when  we  harnessed  Niagara, 
when  we  advanced  from  the  master  with  an  assistant  or  two  in  a  little  shop, 
to  the  great  corporation  with  50,000  workers,  we  built  for  ourselves,  gentle- 
men, a  terrible  industrial  Frankenstein.    He  has  wrought  well  for  us.     He 
has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  have  luxuries,  clothing,  food  and  houses,  such 
as  in  the  old  days  of  the  unit  horsepower  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  have. 
But  while  he  has  been  doing*  this  good  work  for  us,  this  Frankenstein  of 
our  own  building,  he  is  creating  a  destruction  that  is  appalling.     The  tasE 
of  properly  bridling  and  breaking  him  to  hametis  in  his  destructiveness  seems 
today  in  our  sleeping  condition  almost  superhuman.     Yet  we  are,  in  spite 
of  what  I  have  said,  we  are  still  asleep.    We  are  but  just  beginning  to  awake. 
You  people  who  are  gathered  here  are  fairly  well  awake,  but  when  I  say  that, 
I  mean  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  this  country.    The  crush  and  crunch 
of  bones  and  the  squirting  of  life  blood  of  husbands,  fathers  and  sons  is 
going  on  right  now.    If  we  could  just  gather  all  that  is  going  on,  this  very 
hour,  into  this  room,  it  would  be  the  best  lecture  that  we  could  have.     It 
appears  to  us  in  our  coma,  in  our  sleepy  state,  but  as  the  sounds  of  the  good 
housewife  swatting  a  fly.    When  the  scourge  of  infantile  paralysis  came  upon 
us  we  rose  up  as  one  man  to  smite  it.    We  closed  our  schools,  we  quarantined 
our  states.     We  made  every  sacrifice  to  stamp  out  the  curse.     Mothers, 
fathers,  sisters,  and  brothers  were  in  constant  fear  for  the  little  ones.     Yet, 
gentlemen,  though  we  do  all  this  when  the  scourge  of  infantile  paralysis 
comes  upon  us,  we  eat,  and  I  do  not  speak  so  much  of  you  gentlemen  who 
are  pretty  well  awake,  we  eat  and  we  sleep  and  we  work  and  we  play  with 
perfect  calnmess  with  this  far  more  terrible  scourge  ui>on  us.     A  scourge 
that  does  not  give  us  respite  with  the  cold,  as  does  infantile  paralysis,  but 
which  goes  on  gathering  its  relentless  toll  of  humanity  week  in  and  week  out, 
year  in  and  year  out,  and  we  sit  at  the  table  and  talk  about  the  pleasures 
we  are  to  have  that  day,  eating  our  breakfasts,  and  we  go  out  and  entertain 
ourselves.    While  the  infantile  paralysis  was  on  we  were  talking  about  that. 
We  were  interested  in  that.     So  we  talk  about  this  terrible  war  now,  that 
is  devastating  Europe.     But  we  are  still  asleep  as  a  people.     America  has 
often  risen  up  to  right  great  wrongs,  to  protect  her  people  and  her  honor.    She 
cast  off  the  yoke  of  the  foreign  oppressor  in  the  early  days.    She  cleansed  her- 
self of  the  sickening  blight  of  slavery.     She  is  pouring  out  gold  to-day  to 
succor  the  widows  and  orphans  and  the  maimed  in  Europe.    She  is  combating 
fearlessly  such  insidious  human  foes  as  tuberculosis  and  typhoid  fever.    She 
is  now  awakening  and  will  completely  awake  and  rise  up  in  her  might  to  cast 
out  and  destroy  this  awful  blood-sucking  industrial  vampire  which  is  now 
upon  her.    The  St.  Johns,  in  the  form  of  our  newspapers,  cried  long  in  tbe 
wilderness.    It  took  a  great  while  to  awaken  us,  but  at  laat  we  listened  and 
then  we  wiped  out  the  great  dangers  of  travel  on  our  railroads.     If  you/ 
remember,  some  of  you  older  fellows  like  myself,  can  remember  how  the 
slaughter  of  passengers  on  the  railroads  had  become  a  national  scandaL 
And  we  wiped  it  out.    It  has  taken  many  years,  but  we  are  destroying  the 
hazard  to  our  boys  and  girls  due  to  the  Fourth  of  July.    We  are  rising  up 
to  that,  and  just  so  we  are  going  to  rise  up  to  this  other,  greater,  worse  loss 
which  has  come  upon  us  so  insidiously  as  we  have  developed  into  a  bigger  and 
more  complex  industrial  organization.    We  are  going  to  wipe  out  this  great 
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waste  of  human  resources,  human  life  and  human  happiness.  Already  in  spots 
the  niunber  of  accidents  have  been  cut  from  one-half  to  one-quarter  of  what 
they  formerly  were.  The  methods  of  doing  this  are  already  pretty  well 
formulated.  But  we  are  going  to  improve  on  the  formulation.  We  are  going 
to  learn  how  to  do  it,  although  as  a  beginning  the  measures  are  pretty  well 
worked  out.  But  to  accomplish  the  purpose  fully  all  employers,  not  a  few  here 
and  there,  but  all  employers  and  all  employees,  whether  organized  or  unor- 
ganized, and  the  government  must  join  hands  in  generous,  unremitting 
co-operative  labor.  Steadily,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  year  after  year, 
as  the  accidents  occur,  conditions  must  be  studied  and  regulations  formed, 
not  only  in  the  shop,  but  for  the  states  and  the  nation.  The  nation  is 
composed  of  three  divisions,  employers,  employees  and  the  government, 
and, .  gentlemen,  government  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  you.  I  am  a 
servant   of   the  people  of   Pennsylvania.      Your   Mr.   Lynch    and   your   Mr. 

* 

Wiard  and  the  rest  of  your  Commission  and  the  inspectors  are  merely 
your  servants,  to  do  as  you  say.  They  are  not  something  tainted.  They  are 
good,  decent  human  beings,  and  I  might  say  that  most  employers  and  most 
laboring  men  are  good,  decent,  honest  human  beings.  There  is  too  much  of 
this  business  of  suspicion  and  thinking  that  the  other  fellow,  in  a  little 
different  walk  of  life,  whether  he  be  a  government  official  or  a  labor  man  or 
an  employer,  is  a  crook.  Most  of  us  have  a  good  deal  of  good  sound  reason- 
able himaanity,  and  when  a  good  sound  reasonable  proposition  is  put  up  to 
us  as  to  the  general  good,  the  great  bulk  of  us  are  bound  to  hear  it.  I  admit 
there  are  some  who  will  raise  the  price  of  ^^s,  or  something  else  in  a  most 
indecent  manner.  These  committees  must  develops  methods  and  put  them  into 
force  which  will  wipe  out,  if  necessary,  the  dangerous  places,  which  will  sound 
the  warning  signal  where  it  is  needed,  and  which  will  educate  men,  women 
and  children  in  the  ways  of  carefulness  for  their  own  safety  and  that  of  their 
fellows,  not  only  in  the  shops  but  in  the  homes  and  in  the  public  schools. 
They  must  build  up  ways  for  reducing  the  great  accident-breeding  turn-over 
of  labor,  which  I  mentioned  at  the  start.  But  w^ith  these  preliminary  remarks, 
I  must  say  a  few  words  on  my  subject. 

I  cannot  go  very  far  into  a  technical  discussion  this  morning,  and  I  would 
scarcely  feel  competent  to  do  so  if  I  could  take  the  time.  I  shall,  however,  in 
the  matter  of  cranes,  go  into  some  little  detail,  and  if  the  picture  man  is 
here  I  will  show  about  six  slides  showing  methods  of  signalling,  and  I  will 
touch  upon  the  matter  of  elevators.  My  topic  is  safeguarding  of  cranes,  ele- 
vators and  moving  machinery.  This  subject  was  assigned  to  me  by  the  chair- 
roan  of  the  program  committee,  and  I  assume  it  was  intended  to  cover  all 
industrial  apparatus  which  rims  on  tracks  and  in  guides,  apparatus  used  to 
move  anything.  This  would  include  cranes,  elevators,  industrial  railways, 
freight  trucks,  such  as  automobile  trucks  or  storage  battery  trucks,  etc., 
running  out  in  the  streets  from  the  plant  and  into  the  highways  of  the  com- 
munity, or  small  trucks  in  the  plant  itself.  Of  course  with  such  a  large 
subject  I  cannot  do  more  than  touch  upon,  as  I  said,  a  few  very  salient 
points,  and  you  must  depend  upon  those  who  are  to  make  the  discussion  later 
to  bring  out  the  great  bulk  of  useful  information. 

The  point  of  primary  importance  as  regards  dangerous  elevators,  cranes, 
power -driven  freight  trucks  and  industrial  railways,  is  the  human  element. 
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The  human  element  is  the  one  element  up  to  within  the  last  decade  which 
has  been  given  less  study  than  any  part  of  the  industrial  equipment.  It  has 
been  taken  more  or  less  for  granted.  We  can  pay  $60,000  for  a  drilling 
machine,  boring  machine,  and  we  can  study  it  with  the  greatest  care,  and  we 
can  see  to  it  that  it  gives  us  the  greatest  output,  but  after  all  the  $60,000 
boring  machine  is  of  comparatively  little  importance  to  the  success  of  the 
plant  when  put  up  against  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  human  b^ngs 
who  are  running  that  plant.  And  just  so  in  this  safety  matter,  especially  in 
the  kind  of  apparatus  J  have  to  deal  with,  the  human  element  is  the  all 
important  one  to  be  given  consideration,  because  with  a  bad  human  elem^it 
the  accidents  will  occur.  No  person  should  be  permitted  to  drive  apparatus 
of  this  kind  who  is  not  fully  qualified,  mentally  and  physically,  for  the  task. 
Though  not  often  literally  practiced,  the  habit  of  permitting  any  one  to  drive 
a  passenger  elevator  is  very  dangerous,  and  to  permit  an  inexperienced  man 
to  handle  the  power-driven  traveling  crane  is  the  next  thing  to  criminal. 
There  may  be  no  law  against  it,  but  it  is  certainly  much  more  criminal  than 
many  acts  for  which  there  is  a  definite  penalty  in  the  law.  This  statement 
also  applies  with  much  force  to  the  driving  of  power  trucks,  or  industrial 
railway  trains.  Even  in  the  handling  of  freight  elevators  it  would  be  well  if 
those  who  are  to  operate  them  were  designated  formally  by  the  manager  after 
due  understanding  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities.  He  may,  for  a  freight 
elevator,  designate  a  large  number.  However,  those  that  are  not  designated 
should  not  be  permitted  to  run  that  elevator.  I  have  emphasized  this  human 
element  by  reason  of  the  cases  that  are  not  unknown  where  the  inexperienced 
operator  has  swung  great  masses  of  material  or  even  molten  metal  above  the 
platform  of  a  busy  shop  or  foundi-y.  There  have  been  such  cases,  but  I  am 
happy  to  say  they  are  comparatively  infrequent.  And  again  where  equally 
incompetent  persons  have  operated  the  other  apparatus  we  are  dealing  with. 
Before  a  person  is  placed  in  the  driver's  seat  of  the  power-driven  moving 
apparatus  he  should  have  passed  a  careful  examination  of  his  intelligence, 
nerve  and  judgment,  and  should  have  been  carefully  trained  in  his  duties. 
Drastic  action  should  be  taken  in  the  case  of  any  person  other  than  those 
trained  and  designated  for  the  work  who  may  enter  upon  and  drive  such 
dangerous  apparatus.  And  also  in  the  case  of  any  manager  who  will  use  an 
unfit  man  for  such  duties.  There  is  another  point  that  applies  to  the  safety 
situation  with  reference  to  the  machinery  that  I  am  dealing  with.  Kew 
machinery  can  usually  be  guarded  in  a  thoroughly  effective  maimer,  and  it 
can  usually  be  guarded  in  an  effective  manner  without  undue  expense  or  bur- 
den upon  the  industry.  But  to  put  the  same  guarding  on  machines  already 
installed  would  demand  a  prohibitive  cost  and  possibly,  destroy  the  useful- 
ness of  the  machine.  In  guarding,  therefore,  it  is  generally  wise  to  consider 
the  problem  from  two  standpoints,  namely,  new  machinery  and  marhinery 
already  installed.  The  first  should  be  made  as  perfect  as  possible,  while  the 
uecond  should  always  have  removed  from  it  unusual  and  particularly  bad 
hazards,  and  all  the  hazards  that  can  be  removed.  This  brings  us  to  another 
point.  We  must  not  proceed  beyond  the  point  in  expense  which  can  be  borne 
by  the  industry.  By  that  I  mean  that  we  shall  not  throw  a  machine  entirely 
out  because  of  some  dangerous  points  which  make  it  an  unreasonably  bad 
machine  to  have  in  the  plant.     We  roust  not  drive  the  employer  beyond  a 
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certain  point  in  expense,  or  wo  may  so  injure  his  prosperity  as  to  do  a  greater 
harm  and  cause  a  greater  actual  physical  injury  as  well  as  unhappiness  to 
the  employees  and  to  their  families  than  would  occur  by  the  actual  chance 
of  injury  from  the  machine.  That  is,  the  man  who  does  not  have  enough 
work,  and  his  wife  and  his  children,  due  to  not  having  enough  to  eat  and  not 
having  sufficient  raiment,  and  not  having  sufficient  heat,  may  actually  be 
hurt  physically  to  a  more  serious  extent*  and  that  hurt  may  become  a  bigger 
element  than  the  hurt  that  he  may  possibly  get  through  conditions  not  being 
perfect  and  to  the  highest  degree  in  the  shop.  You  must  give  good  sense  to 
that  problem.  Furthermore  we  must  be  careful  not  to  interfere  too  much 
with  the  working  effectiveness  of  the  machine.  With  reference  to  the  matter 
of  guarding  and  the  using  of  good  sense,  let  me  give  an  illustration  of  a  man 
who  appeared  before  our  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Board.  He  wanted  some- 
thing done  that  was  going  to  cost  a  certain  industry  in  the  State  an  enor- 
mous sum  of  money.  Both  labor  and  capital  as  a  whole  were  opposed  to  it. 
This  particular  man  was  exceedingly  positive.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  put  up  to  this  man  this  question  to  find  'out  what  his  attitude  was. 
He  said :  *'  Mr.  Blank,  you  appreciate  the  fact  that  railroad  trains  running 
on  a  single  track  have  guard  rails  at  curves  to  prevent  the  trains  leaving  the 
track.  There  is  a  chance  also  of  a  train  jumping  off  the  track  on  a  straight- 
away track.  Why  not  have  continuous  guard  rails  on  both  sides  all  along, 
making  those  guard  rails  continuous,  that  is,  have  two  sets  of  rails  instead 
of  one  set?"  '*  Yes,*'  said  Mr.  Blank,  ''I  think  that  ought  to  be  done  if  it 
will  save  one  single  life  in  a  century."  Now  you  appreciate  that  it  would 
put  a  burden  on  our  people  as  well  849  on  the  railroads,  with  probably  no 
elimination  of  danger.  It  would  be  wholly  unnecessary,  and  we  don't  want 
to  reach  any  such  point  as  that.  We  want  to  save  these  million  accidents, 
and  we  are  going  to  do  it,  and  we  are  going  to  use  reason  in  doing  it.  We 
are  not  going  to  do  things  with  unreasonableness.  You  might  just  as  well 
again  take  a  case  like  this  perfectly  absurd  case  if  you  are  going  to  guard  a 
machine  up  so  it  cannot  be  used.  It  is  like  having  an  automobile  in  the 
garage  and  not  putting  gasolene  in  it  because  gasolene  is  dangerous  and 
might  explode.  In  other  words,  you  see  there  is  a  possibility  of  going  too  far. 
Again,  yon  may  not  go  far  enough  and  therefore  you  are  not  eliminating 
hazards  in  a  sensible  and  reasonable  way.  On  the  other  hand,  you  may  go 
too  far  and  do  nearly  as  much  injury.  In  traveling  cranes,  to  be  more 
specific,  a  large  factor  of  safety  should  be  used  in  the  construction,  particu- 
larly in  new  hoisting  apparatus  and  the  gears.  It  is  an  apparatus  that  goes 
above  you,  with  great  loads,  and  too  great  care  in  the  design  of  such  appar- 
atus cannot  be  exercised.  Stairs  should  be  used  to  go  to  the  crane  from  the 
ground  to  the  control,  rather  than  a  ladder,  wherever  that  is  possible.  Gen- 
erous footwalks  and  platforms  should  be  provided  with  suitable  guard  and 
hand  nils.  It  should  be  suitably  guarded  with  hand  rails  and  toe  boards, 
etcf,  the  toe  boards  being  for  preventing  tools  from  falling  down  on  people. 
Means  of  escape  for  the  operator  should  be  provided,  so  that  he  will  not  be 
penned  up  there  in  case  fiaroes  go  in  his  direction.  The  operator's  room 
should  be  generous  in  size  and  be  equipped  with  signal  and  with  fire  appa- 
ratus. Where  hot  metal  is  carried  it  should  be  protected  underneath  with  a 
shield.    The  control  equipment  should  be  conveniently  arranged,  so  that  the 
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man  can  quickly  make  his  changes,  and  all  the  part^j  should  be  guarded  and 
constructed  so  as  to  be  in  ac^cordance  with  the  best  modern  practice  of  guard- 
ing and  in  eliminating  the  danger  of  moving  parts  of  transmission  machinery. 
The  electrical  machinery  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  United  States 
standards  which  we.  have  adopted  in  Pennsylvania,  and  which  I  presume  you 
will  adopt  in  New  York.  The  control  should  always  be  equipped  with  a  main 
line  cut-off  switch,  so  that  the  entire  electrical  power  can  be  cut  off  the 
crane.  It  should  be  possible  to  lubricate  all  the  parts  of  the  crane  while  at  a 
standstill.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  effective  brakes.  You  cannot 
emphasize  too  much  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  effective  brakes  that  will  act 
quickly  and  without  danger  of  failure.  The  hook  blocks  should  be  so  arranged 
as  not  to  cause  twisting.  The  drums  and  shafts  should  be  arranged  to  keep 
the  rope  in  place.  Sufficient  means  to  keep  the  carriage  from  falling  too  far 
in  case  of  a  broken  axle  should  be  provided.  The  control  cage  should  be 
floored  and  the  cage  kept  in  order.  The  minimum  of  inflammable  material 
should  be  used  in  the  construction.  Now  those  really  form  a  kind  of  a  specifi- 
cation, just  a  few  of  the  high  points,  covering  the  points  where  most  of  the 
danger  has  occurred  on  cranes.  Then  in  operating  cranes  the  man  going  up  to 
them  should  have  his  hands  free  when  he  is  going  up  and  down.  If  he  ha« 
things  that  are  heavy  to  take  up  and  down  he  should  have  a  sling  and  rope 
and  pull  them  up  after  he  is  up,  unless  he  can  put  them  in  his  pockets.  The 
cage  should  not  be  taken  for  a  dressing  room  and  be  filled  with  clothes  and 
with  tools.  It  should  be  a  clean,  neat  place.  The  operator  should  not  eat, 
smoke  or  read  while  on  duty,  nor  operate  the  crane  when  not  in  good  physical 
condition.  The  crane  should  be  carefully  examined  daily  in  all  of  its  parts. 
Operators  should  avoid  as  far  as  possible  carrying  loads  over  workmen,  and 
this  must  be  absolutely  avoided  when  he  is  carrying  a  pot  of  hot  metal. 
When  doing  work  about  the  crane  in  the  way  of  adjustments,  etc,  he  must 
open  his  main  switch,  and  he  must  not  close  it  until  he  knows  that  everything 
is  right.  He  must  be  sure  that  all  of  the  controllers  are  in  off  positicoi 
before  closing  the  main  switch.  If  not,  there  is  a  danger  of  some  of  his 
motors  starting.  If  the  power  goes  off,  of  course  the  operator  must  throw  his 
controllers  in  off  position.  He  should  not  reverse  his  motor  until  it  has 
stopped,  owing  to  the  danger  of  ripping  his  gears  off.  He  should  be  very  care- 
ful of  the  block  when  the  hitches  are  made  to  avoid  tripping  the  limit  switch, 
or  running  the  block  upon  the  drum.  The  operator  should  recognize  signals 
from  only  one  man.  I  am  going  to  show  you  six  signals  indicating  the  kind 
of  signals  that  are  recommended  by  our  Pennsylvania  committee.  That 
Pennsylvania  committee  is  made  up  of  expert  operators,  both  from  the  side 
of  the  employers  and  the  employees.  The  manual  signal  is  recommended. 
The  whistle  signals  are  only  desirable  when  one  crane  is  used.  Before  start- 
ing to  hoist,  the  operator  should  place  the  crane  directly  -over  the  load  to 
avoid  swinging  it.  This  of  course  is  true  and  more  particularly  when  he  is 
handling  molten  metal.  He  should  not  make  side  pulls  unless  the  mah  in 
charge  directly  orders  him,  otherwise  there  is  apt  to  be  a  swing  and  a  scatter- 
ing  of  the  load.  When  he  handles  maximum  loads  he  lifts  the  load  a  little 
bit  and  then  lets  it  drop  a  little  to  see  if  his  brake  holds.  If  he  gets  it  away 
up  and  the  brake  is  in  bad  shape  there  may  be  a  serious  accident.  He  ought 
to  be  very  careful  in  rimning  into  his  biimpers,  etc.,  and  the  limits  of  opera* 
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tion.  He  should  be  particularly  careful  in  dropping  his  load.  Kow  the  fore- 
man who  gives  the  signals,  the  man  in  real  charge,  should  preferably,  as  I 
said  before,  give' manual  signals.  He  should  be  responsible  for  the  conditions, 
for  all  the  hitches,  for  the  equipment,  and  he  should  walk  ahead  of  the  crane 
warning  people,  and  should  see  that  the  loaxl  is  high  enough  to  avoid  obsta- 
cles. And  where  you  have  a  permanent  obstruction  it  is  well  to  paint  it 
white  so  that  it  cannot  easily  be  overlooked  by  the  man  in  the  cage  or  the 
foronan.  Nobody  should  be  allowed  to  ride  on  the  load.  It  is  dangerous 
practice.  And  when  the  repairman  is  at  work  the  crane  ought  to  be  put  to  a 
point  where  he  can  work  with  the  least  danger  and  without  interference  with 
other  cranes.  He  should  see  that  his  controllers  are  in  off  position.  He 
should  put  up  **  Out  of  Order  "  signs.  He  should  take  very  great  precaution 
that  the  loose  parts  that  he  is  working  with  cannot  drop  and  hit  people 
below.  And  he  should  not  under  any  conditions  take  off  his  "  Out  of  Order  " 
signs  until  all  safeguards  on  the  gears  and  other  apparatus  are  replaced.  All 
of  that  is  not  very  interesting,  gentlemen,  to  a  gathering  like  this,  yet  in 
dwelling  on  this  subject  it  seems  as  though  touching  the  high  points  is  the 
best  we  could  do.  I  am  going  to  say  very  little  in  the  matter  of  elevators. 
I  am  going  to  touch  for  a  moment  on  passenger  elevators.  I  may  be  lacking 
in  proper  safety  first  ideals  in  dealing  with  my  audience  this  morning,  because 
you  know  when  a  fellow  gets  up  before  an  audience  and  talks  about  things  he 
is  interested  in,  sometimes  he  goes  gassing  away,  usually  not  with  explosive 
gas,  or  gas  that  puts  you  to  sleep,  but  to  a  point  where  you  are  very  dangerous 
to  your  audience.  I  will  just  touch  upon  a  few  important  features  of  the 
passenger  elevator.  Passenger  elevators  ought  to  be  inspected  every  three 
months  and  the  certificate  renewed  or  at  least  a  notice  of  the  inspection 
jotted  down.  The  freight  elevator  ought  to  be  inspected  at  least  every  six 
months.  They  should  have  proper  limiting  switches.  This  business  of  having 
an  elevator  go  up  through  the  roof  is  not  altogether  desirable.  In  the  high 
speed  passenger  elevators  friction  centrifugal  governing  safety  catches  should 
be  used  which,  in  case  of  a  drop  or  runaway  will  catch  the  cage.  There 
should  be  speed  governors  on  such  an  equipment.  The  brakes  that  go  on  and 
off  as  the  man  turns  on  and  off  his  power  should  be  of  the  most  effective  and 
carefully  designed  variety.  Such  elevators  should  have  absorbing  bumpers, 
either  of  the  air  cushion  or  the  oil  or  spring  type,  or  some  good  tjrpe  which 
will  absorb  on  a  good  drop  of  the  cage  all  of  the  power  before  the  bumper 
is  reached,  the  point  where  the  cage  hits  on  the  bottom.  A  good  many  people 
advocate  only  the  air  cushion.  We  looked  up  that  matter  with  a  great  deal 
of  care,  and  we  found  that  by  inquiry  of  the  casualty  companies,  insurance 
companies,  that  have  records  of  a  very  large  number  of  elevators,  of  other 
State  departments  which  had  taken  up  that  subject,  from  our  own  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  and  from  any  other  source  we  could  reach,  and  we  could  not 
find  instances  where  in  a  modern,  up-to-date,  thoroughly  well-designed  and 
installed  passenger  elevator,  deaths  or  injuries  had  occurred  through  drops 
of  the  elevator.  We  had  found  numerous  cases  of  drops  of  older  elevators 
showing  injuries  had  occurred,  simply  by  reason  of  the  older  style  of  gov- 
ernors, but  we  found  in  the  modern  elevator  practically  no  cases  of  injury 
from  that  cause,  and  it  seemed  unwise  to  require,  at  least  in  the  ordinary 
comparatively  low  building  elevator,  the  very  large  expense  of  air  cushion. 
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However,  we  do  require  a  cushion  of  one  kind  or  another  which  will  ahaorb 
the  energy.  We  may  come  to  the  air  cushion  for  all  some  day,  but  we  want 
to  be  shown  before  putting  that  burden  on  the  elevator  industry.  We  have 
found,  however,  that  the  mechanical  interlock  of  the  door  into  the  shaft  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  You  have  adopted  that  in  New  York,  and  let  me  just 
give  a  few  personal  illustrations.  Just  after  I  was  appointed  and  before  we 
had  started  putting  on  mechanical  interlocks,  I  was  living  in  an  apartment 
house,  and  one  day  I  went  in  and  rang  the  bell  on  the  first  floor.  The  ele- 
vator started  up  and  I  heard  a  crunching  and  a  scream,  ^tween  the  base- 
ment and  the  first  floor  a  repairman  was  caught  midway  between  the  ceiling 
of  the  car  and  the  first  floor  of  the  building.  He  was  in  a  hospital  for  about 
six  months,  and  I  do  not  suppose  will  ever  be  a  good  man  again«  Some  time 
before  that  I  had  gone  into  a  hotel  in  Scranton  and  they  were  carrying  out 
a  boy  who  had  been  caught  between  the  second  floor  and  the  bottom  of  the 
cage.  The  man  in  the  apartment  in  Harrisburg  was  up  on  the  top  of  the  car 
and  I  believe  was  caught  between  the  top  and  the  floor.  The  man  in  Scranton 
was  caught  between  the  floor  of  the  cage  and  the  ceiling  of  the  first  floor. 
He  was  being  carried  out  on  a  stretcher.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  actually 
died  or  not.  He  certainly  was  very  badly  injured  and  I  presume  he  died.  { 
had  a  beflrt  girl  when  I  was  a  young  fellow,  I  had  more  than  one.  I  believe, 
in  those  early  days.  This  best  girl  was  a  real  sweet  little  girl.  She  walked 
through  the  open  door  of  an  elevator  shaft  and  went  down  many  stories  to 
her  death.  Now  there  are  three  experiences  of  one  ordinary,  every-day  citizen, 
every  one  of  them  caused  by  lade  of  an  interlock  on  the  elevator  doors.  Now 
in  our  statistics  down  in  Harrisburg,  and  I  presume  in  your  statistics  up 
here,  you  will  find  in  passenger  elevators  far  more  accidents  and  an  inex- 
cusable number  of  accidents  occur  because  of  not  having  interlocks.  I  had  an 
argument  with  a  man  out  in  Chicago,  an  expert  engineer.  He  said,  "No,  I 
won't  put  in  interlocks.'^  He  said  the  whole  trouble  is  this:  "Here  is  the 
elevator  man,  and  here  is  the  door.  He  has  his  signals  in  front  of  him,  and 
the  door  at  the  other  side.  I  will  put  the  signals  across  the  door,  so  thai  the 
man  always  has  to  look  over  to  see  the  signals,  therefore  he  cannot  fail  to 
see  whether  the  door  is  opened  or  dosed  properly."  I  said:  "You  are  mis- 
taken. That  won't  protect  you."  I  took  an  hour  or  two  going  up  and  down 
elevators  in  Chicago,  and  I  found  half  a  dozen  cases  where  the  man  started 
his  elevator  up  and  gave  his  door  a  swing,  and  the  elevator  cage  floor  was 
probably  up  beyond  the  top  of  the  door  before  that  outside  shaft  door  had 
closed.  I  took  back  that  evidence  to  my  expert  friend,  and  said,  "  Here,  do 
you  think  that  is  good?  This  morning  I  went  up  and  down  elevators  without 
safety  catches  and  a  lady  was  asked  to  step  into  the  elevator  with  a  down 
step.  I  have  stepped  in  two  or  three  times  since  I  have  been  in  this  city,  one 
place  or  another,  I  have  stepped  up  and  I  have  stepped  down,  and  I  have 
seen  doors  not  begin  to  close  until  after  the  cage  had  started.  Suppose  they 
had  not  given  it  quite  enough  swing  and  it  does  not  close,  and  suppose  some- 
body walks  down  the  shaft.  He  is  killed.  It  is  a  dangerous  proposition. 
They  are  not  very  expensive  but  they  are  very  desirable"  And  when  you 
have  an  interlock  you  want  a  mechanical  lock.  It  may  be  operated  by 
electricity,  but  it  should  be  a  mechanical  interlock.  I  am  a  strong  advocate 
of    that    proposition.     You    should   have    an    inner    screen   door   on   your 
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elevators,   so   that  if  the  elevator  is   crowded   full   the  man  up  near   the 
door  won't  have  his  back  scratched,  for  that  kind  of  a  back  scratch  is  apt 
to   do   very   serious   damage.     Of   course  we   require  two   cables.     I    was 
once  in  an  elevator  with  a  single  cable,  and  as  I  was  coming  down  I  saw  the 
strand  unwinding.    That  was  a  pleasant  sensation.    That  was  a  good  many 
years  ago,  in  an  old-fashioned  elevator,  but  it  rather  impressed  me  with  the 
desirability  of  good,  sound  cable  construction.     All  the  devices  for  safety 
should  be  tested  by  actually  dropping  the  car,  possibly  beginning  down  low 
and  going  up  until  you  drop  it  from  the  top.    It  should  be  thoroughly  tested. 
The  speed  of  an  elevator  should  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  possibly  600  feet, 
and  with  the  high  speed  elevators  much  more  precaution  is  required  as  to  the 
kind  of  safety  devices  than  in  the  low  speed  elevators.     Freight  elevators 
should  not  be  put  over  passageways.    The  old  scheme  was  very  commonly  to 
have  an  elevator  right  over  the  front  passage  of  shops  in  small  places.    They 
came  right  down  in  the  areaway  where  people  walked.    In  new  buildings  that 
should  not  be  allowed,  and  special  precaution  in  the  way  of  signals  should 
be  used.    In  old  buildings  where  it  cannot  be  removed  at  once,  every  freight 
elevator  should  be  carefully  protected  with  automatic  doors.    I  had  an  inter- 
esting experience  in  this  case.    I  was  inspecting  a  large  mill  in  Huntington, 
witii  the  president  and  some  of  the  directors.    We  got  on  an  elevator  to  go 
up  several  floors.     We  went  by  the  second  floor  and  a  very  nice  looking 
young    female    operative,    while    we    were    going    up,    walked    onto    the 
elevator   while    it    was   going,    went   up    a    couple   of    floors    and   walked 
off  the  elevator.    We  went  on  up  to  the  floor  we  were  going  to  and  got  off 
properly.      That    seemed    to    be    the    regular    practice.      There    was    the 
president  of  tVe  concern  and  the  manager  of  the  concern  standing  in  that 
elevator,  and  they  never  opened  their  mouths.    We  issued  orders  on  that  con- 
cern the  next  day,  of  course.    Another  thing  that  needs  to  be  looked  out  for, 
particularly  in  hotels  and  apartment  houses,  and  also  in  factories,  is  to  use 
as  little  fire  material,  little  burning  material,  in  the  construction  of  elevators 
and  elevator  shafts,  as  possible,  and  not  to  make  the  elevator  a  funnel  or 
smokestack  to  carry  smoke  up  to  all  the  floors.     That  is  a  very  important 
matter.     And  by  the  way,  the  fire  tower  is  a  proposition.     I  went  into  a 
building  in  your  town  and  I  saw  a  beautiful,  complete  inside  flre  tower.    The 
doors  were  1%",  with  very  light  panels  of  wood.    Suppose  a  flre  there  after 
hours  at  this  building.    There  was  an  open  stairway,  which  of  course  with  a 
big  fire  would  become  unusable.    Suppose  the  fire  had  started  near  that  fire 
tower.    Those  flimsy  doors  would  have  been  wiped  out  at  once.    The  smoke 
would  have  made  that  fire  tower  absolutely  imtenable.    I  believe  we  need  to 
give  more  care  to  this  matter  of  not  making  a  fire  tower  a  smokestack  and 
a  fire  aggravator.    Your  Commissioner  can  come  down  to  Pennsylvania  and 
find  a  good  many  more  of  those  things  that  I  can  find  up  here,  so  that  is  no 
criticism  of  the  Commissioner.     I  just  want  to,  if  I  can,  jiunp  onto  you  a 
little  as  to  some  of  the  real  dangers. 

In  closing  my  talk  and  acting  as  the  oflicial  representative-  of  Pennsylvania, 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  people  of  New  York  upon  the  fine  humanitarian 
work  which  you  are  doing  under  the  wise  leadership  of  your  competent  Indus- 
trial Commission.  With  such  men  as  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Lynch  and  Mr. 
Wiard,  you  have  been  improving  your  conditions,  at  least  so  it  looks  to  us 
down 'in  the  ^vildemess  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  to  a  wonderful  extent,  and 
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you  deserve  to  take  pride  in  your  Commission,  and  its  self-sacriAcing  and 
unselfish  work,  and  I  want  to  say  that  we  lo(^  up  to  you  in  that  regard,  and 
look  up  to  you  especially  for  what  you  have  done  in  perfecting  means  for 
improving  the  conditions  of  labor  and  conditions  of  safety,  and  I  want  to 
say  that  I  congratulate  you  upon  holding  this  Conference.  We  have  been 
holding  such  Conferences  as  this.  Just  recently  one  was  adjourned  which 
had  been  called  by  our  Governor,  and  I  therefore  am  in  a  position  to  know 
the  value  of  them.  We  find  that  meetings  such  as  this  become  the  great 
channel  of  exchange  for  making  known  what  each  of  us  has  accomplished  in 
the  year  gone  and  for  formulating  plans  for  prosecuting  the  industrial  work 
for  welfare  and  efficiency  for  the  year  to  come.  When  we  organized  our  first 
congress  of  this  kind  we  were  very  much  worried,  and  we  did  not  know. 
Men  said,  "Why,  you  will  create  a  bigger  rift  between  capital  and  labor, 
and  you,  yourself,  Jackson,  will  be  laughed  at  as  a  joke,  and, your  usefulness 
as  a  public  official  will  be  gone."  The  contrary  came,  just  as  the  contrary 
will  come  here.  The  sitting  down  together  of  government  officials,  of  labor 
men,  and  of  employees  will  do  nothing  more  or  less  than  tend  to  cement  the 
bonds  of  co-operative  friendly  acting  along  all  lines  of  industrial  movement. 
This  co-operative  work  must  go  on  throughout  the  year.  It  has  developed 
here,  and  it  has  developed  in  Pennsylvania,  the  need  of  putting  in  writing 
standard  codes  of  practice,  so  that  those  who  do  not  know  will  have  some- 
thing to  look  to.  We  have  been  calling  experts  from  labor  and  capital  with 
our  own  experts  to  help  draw  up  these  codes.  You  have  been  doing  the  same. 
We  of  Pennsylvania  have  offered  to  Mr.  Wiard,  and  Mr.  Wiard  has  accepted 
a  system  of  co-operation.  New  Jersey  is  co-operating,  so  that  we  hope  as 
time  goes  by  to  have  this  great  work  of  putting  on  paper  what  is  considered 
good  practice  completed.  In  this  great  work  of  avoiding  accidents  and  mak- 
ing health  conditions  better,  we  hope  to  have  almost  uniform  standards  for 
New  York,  New*  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Wiard  will  uphold  me  in 
that.  And  we  hope  by  making  this  uniform  system  of  standards  it  will  tend 
toward  the  prosperity  of  industry  by  helping  to  avoid  unnecessary  burdens. 
Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  man  builds  a  lathe  in  New  York  State,  properly 
guarded,  those  guards  will  be  good  not  only  for  New  York  State,  but  for 
Pennsylvania  and  for  New  Jersey,  and  therefore  he  does  not  have  to  make 
new  patterns  for  each  State  because  the  guarding  is  different.  And  if  three 
great  states  like  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  get  together  on 
these  things,  the  whole  United  States  will  follow.  Again  I  want  to  say  that 
we  in  Pennsylvania  have  a  very  high  appreciation  of  the  work  that  your 
great  Commission  is  doing  along  all  of  its  varied  lines  of  work.  We  want 
to  congratulate  you  people  of  New  York  on  having  such  leaders,  and  I  want 
personally  to  hope  for  you  a  very  successful  and  useful  organization  and  the 
beginning  of  a  renewed  activity  along  these  very  valuable  lines. 

CoMMissiONEB  WiARD:     We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Crum  of  the  Piniden- 
tial  Insurance  Company,  on  Boiler  Explosions. 
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SOME  STATISllCS  OF  BOILER  EXPLOSIONS 
By  Fbedebick  S.  Cuvm,  Ph.  D.,  Assistaitt  Statistician,  Pbxtdential  Insub- 

AKCE  Ck)MPANY  OF  AMEBICA 

Several  years  ago,  I  was  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  fatal  accidents 
and  non-fatal  accidents  to  railway  employees  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for 
the  Federal  Government.  Those  statistics  covered  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
and  included  about  20,000  accidents  or  injuries,  1,800  of  which  were  fatal. 
I  was  rather  surprised  at  that  time  to  find  so  many  of  the  injuries,  particu- 
larly to  engineers  and  firemen  of  locomotives,  were  due  to  boiler  explosions. 
My  interest  in  the  subject  dates  from  that  time,  and  I  have  been  accumulating 
statistics  from  all  over  the  world  since  about  1908,  and  I  want  to  give  you 
the  results  of  some  of  those  data. 

In  the  general  literature  relating  to  industrial  accidents  boiler  explosions 
have  been  almost  entirely  neglected  as  a  specific  factor  or  problem.  For  a 
number  of  years  I  have  been  especially  interested  in  the  statistics  of  boiler 
explosions  and  particularly  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  loss  of  life  and 
more  or  less  serious  injury,  both  to  users  of  steam  apparatus  and  to  other 
persons  who  have  been  unfortimate  enough  to  be  in  too  close  proximity  when 
the  explosions  occur. 

Although  the  statistics  of  boiler  explosions  in  the  United  States  are,  like 
most  of  our  important  statistics,  incomplete  and  inadequate,  yet  the  data 
available  are  now  sufficient  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion  of  what  the 
present  conditions  are  in  comparison  with  what  they  ought  to  be. 

International  comparisons  must  always  be  made  with  considerable  caution 
and  due  allowance  is  necessary  for  such  differences  as  are  not  readily  measur- 
able even  by  the  statistical  method.  In  this  matter  of  boiler  explosions,  how- 
ever, the  contrast  between  the  conditions  in  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Germany  are  so  glaring  that  thoy  cannot  be  explained  without 
admitting  that  this  country  is  now  and  long  has  been  far  behind  the  other 
two  mentioned  in  the  matter  of  boiler  inspection  and  supervision.  Bad  as 
the  conditions  are  in  this  country,  however,  they  would  be  far  worse  but  for 
the  thoroughly  efficient  service  rendered  by  private  companies 'conducting  the 
business  of  steam  boiler  insurance.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  the 
present  practice  of  boiler  inspection  as  carried  on  under  State  supervision 
hfius  been  largely  perfected  out  of  the  technical  experience  of  the  private  steam 
boiler  insurance  companies.  The  primary  purpose  of  boiler  insurance  is  not 
to  pay  losses  but  to  prevent  explosions.  Boiler  insurance  aims  primarily  at 
prevention  and  out  of  the  premiums  annually  paid  on  account  of  boiler  insur- 
ance only  a  relatively  insignificant  proportion  is  paid  out  in  losses,  but  a  very 
large  proportion  is  expended  in  connection  with  a  highly  developed  system  of 
expert,  technical  and  efficient  inspection  of  boiler  and  other  steam  apparatus. 
On  this  point  I  quote  as  follows  from  an  address  by  Mr.  Frank  M.  Fitch, 
Auditor  of  the  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance  Company, 
delivered  before  the  Casualty  Actuarial  and  Statistical  Society  of  America, 
this  vear: 

■r 

The  major  portion  of  the  premiiuns  received  by  a  boiler  insurance  company 
should  be  expended  for  expert  mechanical  services  —  in  other  words,  for  the 
care  and  inspection  of  the  boilers  covered  under  its  |>olicie8.  \'\iiile  this 
expenditure  is  of  necessity  heavy,  it  is  justified  by  resulting  benefits.    Natur- 
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ally  these  benefits  accrue  largely  to  the  assured  in  the  preservation  and  safe 
operation  of  his  boilers  and  entire  steam  plant.  Experience  has  also  shown 
that  the  scientific  examination  and  inspection  of  insured  boilers  produces  a 
declining  loss  ratio.  Conversely,  any  effort  at  a  material  saving  in  the  inspec- 
tion cost  is  fraught  with  danger  of  a  large  proportional  increase  in  the  loss 
ratio,  to  say  nothing  of  the  moral  and  social  responsibility  involved. 

Of  all  boiler  defects  discovered  during  the  past  ten  years,  somewhat  more 
than  10  per  cent  were  found  to  be  of  a  dangerous  character. 

It  is  more  to  the  advantage  of  a  manufacturer  to  have  an  explosion  pre- 
vented than  to  be  reimbursed  for  a  financial  loss  due  to  such  a  disaster.  The 
assured  thus  receives  dual  protection  under  a  boiler  policy:  First,  protec- 
tion from  preventable  boiler  accidents  that  would  have  caused  more  or  less 
expensive  losses;  and  second,  protection  from  financial  losses  resulting  from 
unprevented  accidents. 

Mr.  Fitch  in  this  same  address  stated  that  the  cost  of  the  inspection  service 
of  his  company  is  about  one-half  of  the  entire  premium  income,  and  his  com- 
pany is  the  oldest  and  largest  steam  boiler  insurance  company  in  the  United 
States.  During  the  ccdendar  year  1915  the  premium  income  of  the  Hartford 
Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  Insturance  Company  from  its  risks  in  the  United 
States  was  $1,543,250,  the  amount  paid  out  for  losses  was  $80,959,  and  the 
inspection  service  probably  cost  approximately  $770,000,  on  the  basis  of  Mr. 
Fitch's  statement  that  about  one-half  of  the  premiimi  income  is  expended  for 
inspection  service.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  only  5.24  per  cent  of  the 
premium  income  was  paid  out  for  losses  during  1915. 

These  statistics  have  thus  far  been  given  only  for  the  Hartford  Company 
because  it  is  the  oldest  organization  in  the  United  States  writing  boiler  insur- 
ance and,  although  there  are  now  twelve  other  companies  that  write  boiler 
insurance  in  the  United  States  not  one  of  them  confines  its  operations  to  that 
class  of  business.  During  the  year  1915  the  total  premium  income  in  the 
United  States  under  steam  boiler  innurance  was  $2,957,852,  and  the  losses 
were  $196,720,  or  6.65  per  cent  of  the  premiums  received.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  in  eight  States  no  losses  under  boiler  insiu'anoe  occurred  during  the 
year  1915.* 

Some  of  the  detail  statistics  of  the  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and 
Insurance  Company  will  give  an  indication  of  what  boiler  inspection  service 
means.  Since  that  company  commenced  business  in  1867,  3,903,843  visits  of 
inspection  had  been  made  up  to  January  1,  1916;  the  whole  number  of  inspec- 
tions was  7,850,589;  3,082,380  complete  internal  inspections  had  been  made; 
332,890  boilers  had  been  tested  by  hydrostatic  pressure;  4,702,525  defects  had 
been  discovered,  of  which  495,399  were  considered  dangerous;  and,  during 
this  Hfty-year  period  24,975  boilers  were  condemned  as  unfit  for  use. 

In  the  following  tables  comparisons  arc  made  between  fatal  and  non-fatal 
injuries  as  the  result  of  boiler  explosions  in  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Germany.  The  data  for  the  United  States  are  from  the  com- 
pilation made  by  the  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance  Com* 
pany  and  these  statistics  were  secured  by  telegraphic  reports,  correspondence 
and  otherwise.  Probably  these  statistics,  particularly  in  the  earlier  ye&ra« 
were  not  complete.    The  data  for  the  United  Kingdom  are  from  the  official 


•These  data  relating  to  premium  Income  and  losses  during  1915  have  been  derived 
from  the  detail  statistics  in  the  Insurance  Year  Book  for  1916,  Spectator  Com« 

Sanv,  New  Tork^  and  from  the  summary  statement  Issued  by  the  Hartford  Steam 
ioiier  Inspection  and  Insurance  Company. 
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reports  of  the  Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  have  been  com- 
piled under  the  Boiler  Explosions  Acts  of  1882  and  1890.  The  data  for  Ger- 
many are  published  annually  and  the  summary  statement  for  1877  to  1914 
may  be  found  in  the  third  part  of  Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Staiistik  des  Deutschen 
Reichs,  Berlin^  1915. 


SrATiancs  or  Boilbb  Explosions  in  thk  United  Statss,  1S68-1915.* 


Number  of 
ezplomons 

Persons 

Ykabb  Ending  Deccmber  31 

Killed 

« 

Injured 

KUled 

and 
injured 

1868 

101 

96 

109 

89 

98 

92 

96 

102 

75 

83 

97 

132 

170 

159 

172 

184 

152 

155 

185 

198 

246 

180 

226 

267 

269 

316 

362 

355 

346 

360 

383 

383 

373 

423 

391 

383 

391 

450 

431 

471 

470 

550 

533 

409 

537 

499 

467 

403 

226 

147 

213 

383 

232 

130 

175 

134 

147 

157 

178 

208 

259 

251 

271 

263 

254 

220 

254 

264 

331 

304 

244 

263 

298 

327 

331 

374 

382 

398 

324 

298 

268 

312 

304 

293 

220 

383 

235 

300 

281 

227 

280 

222 

278 

180 

148 

132 

185 

268 

272 

225 

285 

215 

160 

195 

145 

201 

216 

213 

555 

313 

359 

412 

251 

278 

314 

388 

505 

433 

351 

371 

442 

385 

472 

619 

529 

528 

577 

456 

520 

646 

529 

522 

394 

585 

467 

420 

531 

422 

506 

416 

392 

369 

315 

236 

411 

1869 

415 

1870 

485 

1871 

608 

1872 

467 

1873 

845 

1874 : 

335 

1875 

829 

1876 

292 

1877 

358 

1878 

394 

1879 

421 

1880 

814 

1881 

664 

1882 

630 

1883 

675 

1884 

505 

1885 

498 

1886 

568 

1887 

652 

1888 

836 

1889 

737 

1890 

595 

1891 

634 

1892 

740 

1803 

712 

1894 

803 

1805 

893 

1806 

911 

1897 

926 

1898 

901 

1899 

754 

1900 

788 

1901 

958 

1902 

838 

815 

1904 

614 

968 

1906 

702 

720 

1908 

812 

649 

1910 ^. . 

786 

638 

1912 

670 

549 

1914 

463 

368 

13,508 
281 

12,303 
256 

18.238 
380 

30,541 

ADnn&l  &xrAfBff6 

636 

•  From  ••  The  Locomotive,"  published  by  the  1 

Tartford  Ste 

lam  Boiler  I 

DBpeetion  ac 

id  Insuranoe 
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Statibtzcs  of  Boxubr  Explosions  ik  ths  Unitkd  Kikodom,  1883-1913* 


Ybabs  Ending  Junk  30 

Number 

of 
explosions 

Persons 

KiUed 

Injured 

Killed 

and 

injured 

1883 

1884 

1885 

45 
41 
43 

57 
37 
61 
67 
77 
72 
88 
72 
104 
114 
79 
80 
84 
68 
59 
•       72 
68 
69 
60 
57 
54 
77 
73 
93 
103 
100 
106 
80 
68 
61 

35 
18 
40 
33 
24 
31 
33 
21 
32 
23 
20 
24 
43 
25 
27 
37 
36 
24 
33 
30 
22 
19 
14 
25 
28 
23 
12 
14 
13 
30 
31 
22 
22 

33 
62 
62 
79 
44 
52 
79 
76 
61 
82 
37 
54 
85 
48 
75 
46 
67 
65 
60 
55 
67 
45 
40 
21 
65 
50 
53 
62 
61 
75 
42 
74 
55 

68 

80 

102 

1886 

112 

1887 

68 

1888 

8S 

1889 

112 

1890 

97 

1891 

93 

1892 

105 

1893 

1894 

57 

78 

1895 

128 

1896 

73 

1897 

102 

1898 

1899 

1900 

83 
103 

89 

1901 

93 

1902 

85 

1903 

89 

1904 

64 

1905 

54 

1906 

46 

1907 

93 

1908 

73 

1909 

65 

1910 

76 

1911 

74 

1912 

105 

1913 

73 

1914 

96 

1915 

77 

1883-1915 

2.389 
72 

864 
26 

1,932 
58 

2,796 

84 

*  From  the  "  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Upon  the  Working  of  the  BoQa- 
Explosions'  Acts,  1882  and  1890,"  London,  1916. 
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Statibticb  op  Boilbb  Explosions  in  Gbrmant,  1877 — 1914* 


Years  Ending  Dccsmbbr  31 


1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1906. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 


Ezplosions 


Persons 


KUled 


Seriously 
injured 


1877-1914 

Annual  svemce , 


20 

21 

18 

7 

18 

86 

20 

10 

11 

8 

11 

19 

14 

23 

14 

12 

13 

11 

16 

10 

14 

17 

15 

4 

16 

6 

16 

9 

10 

18 

12 

10 

6 

35 

12 

23 

20 

21 

10 

21 

17 

18 

3 

14 

13 

13 

6 

17 

10 

17 

7 

10 

6 

15 

5 

9 

4 

15 

5 

16 

7 

11 

3 

9 

5 

8 

3 

8 

15 

11 

10 

9 

8 

8 

2 

562 
15 


14 
4 

10 
5 

18 

14 
8 

11 
2 
5 
5 
8 
5 
1 
3 

11 
5 
9 

23 
2 
3 
7 

11 
1 
3 
7 


5 
2 


4 
2 
8 
2 
5 
13 
6 
2 


382 
10 


239 
6 


81iglitlv 
injured 


23 

9 
82 

14 
21 

15 
24 
22 

9 

8 
61 

4 
17 
11 

7 
18 
10 
13 
81 
13 
19 
21 
11 
17 
14 
10 

5 

8 

3 

3 
'5 

8 
23 

2 
10 
10 
12 

7 


560 
14 


*From  the  "  Vierteljahrehef te  sur  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs,"  Drittes  Heft,  Berlin,  1915. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  Germany  for  the  year  1914,  there  were  only 
8  explosions  of  stationary  boilers  in  that  country  in  that  year.  There  had 
not  been  as  many,  as  20  in  any  single  year  of  the  17-year  period,  1898  to  1914, 
inclusive.  During  that  same  17-year  period  no  fewer  than  7,634  boiler 
explosions  were  reported  in  the  United  States,  467  of  which  occurred  in  1914. 
In  the  United  States  during  the  last  48  years  there  has  been  an  average 
annual  number  of  281  boiler  explosions  reported,  with  an  average  annual 
death  list  of  256  and  an  average  annual  non-fatal  injury  list  of  380.  In 
Germany  during  the  38  years,  1877  to  1914,  the  average  annual  number  of 
stationary  boiler  explosions  was  only  15  and  the  average  number  killed  per 
year  was  only  10,  with  6  seriously  injured  and  14  slightly  injured  per  year. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  31  years,  1883  to  1913,  there  were  73 
1)oilcr  explosions  reported  as  an  annual  average,  with  27  killed  and  58  injured, 
(xerman  and  English  methods  of  boiler  inspection  and  boiler  explosion  inves- 
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tigations  apparently  have  been  much  more  efficient  during  these  years  than  in 
the  United  States. 

Although  the  German  statistics  are  exclusive  of  boilers  in  the  railway 
service  and  in  the  army  and  navy  they  included  103,210  stationary  boilers, 
29,964  traction  or  other  movable  boilers  and  6,104  marine  boilers  as  long  ago 
as  January  1,  1899,  when  the  last  boiler  census  was  taken.  It  is  not  probable 
that  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  boiler  explosions  reported  in  the  United 
States  are  locomotive  boiler  explosions,  yet  the  number  of  persons  killed  in 
the  United  States  was  23  times  the  number  reported  killed  in  Germany  dur- 
ing the  five-year  period,  1910  to  1914,  after  due  allowance  is  made  for  the 
larger  aggregate  population  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  will  be  of  interest,  although  I  well  understand  that 
the  method  of  comparison  is  subject  to  criticism.  The  contrast,  however, 
between  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and  Germany  and  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  other  is  so  striking  that  no  reasonable  explanation,  save  that 
based  upon  the  comparative  methods  of  universal  inspection  and  rigid  inquiry 
can  be  adduced  to  account  for  the  differences. 

Although  there  were  only  8  stationary  boiler  explosions  reported  in  Ger- 
many in  1914,  yet  the  official  report  on  these  fills  14  quarto-size  pages.  Simi- 
larly in  England,  beginning  with  1883,  there  has  been  published  annually 
full  details  of  all  boiler  explosions  occurring  under  the  Boiler  Explosion  Act 
of  1882,  which  was  slightly  modified  in  1890  by  a  supplemental  act. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  there  were  80  boiler  explosions  reported  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1913.  There  were  14  formal  investigations  ordered 
by  the  Commissioners  during  the  same  year  and  the  responsible  parties  were 
discovered  in  9  of  these  cases  and  an  aggregate  of  £317  was  ordered  paid  by 
the  persons  foimd  negligent,  or  approximately  $1,500. 

The  boiler  explosion  fatalities  in  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Germany  are  compared  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  populationB  in  the 
following  table: 


BoxLBR  Explosion  FATAurxBa  Comparxd  on  Babd  or  Total  Popuultion 

(Rate  per  1,000,000  population) 


UnITSD  StATBS                   I                      GbXM AKT 

i 

Unttu)  Knroooic 

YSABS 

Population 

KILLBO 

XILLBD 

Population 

KXUJBD 

Num- 
ber 

Bate 

Population 

Num- 
ber 

Rate 

Num- 
ber 

RaU 

1868-60 

74,729.000 
203,182.000 
231,905,000 
262,571.000 
293.495,000 
325,533,000 
358,045,000 
395.950,565 
485,894,790 
475.839,030 

373 
1,133 

824 
1.298 
1,373 
1.463 
1,776 
1.397 
1,426 
1,108 

6.0 
5.6 
3.6 
4.9 
4.7 
4.5 
5.0 
3.5 
3.3 
2.3 

. 

1870-74 

•>.••-,,... 

1875-79 

♦132,374,000 
228.592.000 
238,356.000 
251.365.000 
267.978.288 
288.790.648 
310,060,790 
328,605,594 

*64 
72 
48 
39 
63 
34 
24 
38 

0.5 
0.3 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 

1 

1880-84 
1885-89 
1890-94 
1895-«9 
1900-04 
1906-09 
1910-14 

t7i,i74,666 
182,988.000 
190.769.000 
199.962.563 
209.443.503 
218,722.972 
227,551.221 

t53        0.7 
161;       0.9 
120        0.8 
1681       OS 
128!       0  (' 
102.       0  3 
llOj       0  5 

•  1877-79. 


t 1883-84, 
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The  folloTiing  data  for  Prussia  are  also  particularly  interesting: 

Statistics  of  8tkam  Boiucb  Expuosxons  in  PauasiA,  1890-1912* 
(Rates  for  100.000  boilen  or  other  Bteun  tppmim). 


8nuM  BonsM 

Omn  SnAM  Appamatds 

Ymamm 

Number 
of 

boiiars 
cxponed 

toriak 
ooeyev 

Num- 
ber 
of 
ezplo- 
noBS 

gfTf'-g1> 

UUUBSO 

Number 

of 

Dampf- 

fimer 

one  year 

Nvn- 
ber 
of 

ezplo- 

■008 

nXABD 

iMimao 

Num- 
ber 

Rate 

Nim- 
ber 

Rate 

Num- 
ber 

Rate 

Num- 
ber 

Rato 

1S90-94 

1895-99 

1900-04 

1905-09 

1910 

340.739 
401.940 
483.007 
535.533 
113.440 
115,018 

55 

08 
55 
44 

0 

e 

8 

23 
33 
35 
31 

3 
15 

8 

0.75 
8.31 
5.18 
3.93 
3.04 
13.01 
6.91 

63 
98 
41 
50 
4 
14 
16 

18.49 

34.88 

8.49 

9.34 

3.53 

13.17 

13.81 

30.348 
87.705 
47.355 
63.464 
14.835 
14.733 
15.303 

15 

30 

14 

17 

2 

2 

3 

10 

14 

6 

6 

49.14 

60.53 

12.70 

9.61 

IS 
34 

14 
14 

1 
13 

3 

63.80 
86.63 
30.63 

83.41 
7.08 

1911 

4 
1 

27.15 
6.58 

81.46 

1913 

1890-1912.... 

115,855 

19.73 

3,105.532 

342 

138 

6.08 

286 

13.58 

301,941 

73 

41 

20.30 

81 

40.11 

*  Compiled  from  data  pabfiahed  in  Deutsche  Veraicherungs-Zdtung,  Beriin,  Nov.  30. 1913. 


According  to  these  statistics  steam  apparatus  other  than  boilers,  "Dampf- 
fiisser,"  are  even  more  dangerous  to  life  than  steam  boilers  proper,  "Dampf- 
kef(.se].'*  In  Prussia  during  the  23-year  period,  1890-1912,  the  average  annual 
number  of  deaths  resulting  from  DampfTS^sser  explosions  was  20.3  per  100,000 
DampffUsser  against  a  rate  of  6.1  for  Dampfkessel,  or  steam  boilers.  The 
injury  rates  were  correspondingly  different. 

To  make  the  conditions  in  the  United  States  more  concrete,  I  have  assembled 
together  in  chronological  order  fifty  cases  of  boiler  explosions  that  have 
occurred  during  the  period,  18C5-1916.  The  list  has  been  gathered  largely  from 
**  The  Locomotive,"  a  very  instructive  publication  issued  monthly  by  the  Hart- 
ford Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance  Company.  This  list  is  interesting 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  variety  of  the  structures  damaged.  No  structure 
with  steam  apparatus  inside  it  would  appear  to  be  immune  against  explosion. 
In  these  fifty  explosions  an  aggregate  of  1,755  persons  were  reported  to  have 
been  killed  and  probably  more  than  an  equal  number  were  seriously  injured. 
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Da™ 

Looation 

Kind  o(  •tmcture 

damaiS 

Numb« 

April  ZT.  1805 

NeMMeapbltoaMia- 

?SSS'.:'."-.r.":::::::::: 

t 

'ltd 
'Ii 

jsiooo 

T 
13.      ^ 
250.000 

"!S 

100.000 

10.000 

30,000 
200.000- 

114.000 

1,238 

DenTM,  Colo 

PitUburg,  Pa 

ShrovepottjLa 

'f-^  il-  US 

^'   3'    Im 

&■"■■" 

Vitrified  paving  briok  worici 

Oreeu  Bay  dw  Uka^ 

K^SiliS! 

^2 

AuB.  2S.  J904 

Walvillo,  Wast 

CunpeiL.     Brockton, 

Mar.  20,  190A 

,, 

S.'!:r 

EaatGrHuiwiDb.Ii.I.. 
Pleaaantllill,  Mo,... 

SK-fllSSJ 

fgSrSiS:: 

Feb.     3, 1908 

E"t"B".''?5es2'"™"  ."■':::: 

8 

Sholton,  Conn 

s      V.':::;; 

1    ^^^:;; 

" 

June  1  ,  1909 

Gh  and  eleotric  company 

* 

g         ."■';::: 

There  are,  however,  aome  good  reosona  for  believing  that  in  the  near  future 
the  United  States  will  approach  nearer  to  England  and  Germany  in  this  mattiT 
of  the  conservation  of  life  and  property  against  the  dieasterous  results  of  too 
numerous  boiler  explosions.  On  February  17,  1911,  the  Boiler  Inspection 
Act  was  enacted,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  Promote  the  Safety  of  Employees  and 
Travelers  upon  Kailroads  by  Compelling  Common  Carriers  engaged  in  InliT- 
ntate  Commerce  to  Equip  their  Locomotives  with  Safe  and  Suitable  Boilers 
and  Appurtenancfs  thereto."     Bills  to  effect  this  legislation  were  introduced 
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in  Gongren  as  early  as  1909,  the  first  being  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate 
March  22,  1909;  and  a  similar  bill  was  Introduced  in  the  House  on  May  17, 
1909.  Other  similar  bills  were  introduced  and  hearings  were  had  upon  these 
bills  in  the  interim  between  1909  and  the  final  enactment  of  the  law  of  Feb- 
ruary 17»  1911.  The  hearings  made  it  clear  that  such  legislation  was  nec- 
essary both  in  the  interest  of  the  railway  employees  and  the  public.  This  act 
provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  a  chief 
inspector  of  locomotive  boilers  and  two  assistant  chief  inspectors.  The  effec- 
tive date  of  the  law  was  July  1,  1911.  The  act  provided  that  the  territory 
comprising  the  several  States  and  territories  of  the  United  States  was  to  be 
divided  into  fifty  locomotive  boiler  inspection  districts.  These  divisions  were 
to  be  so  arranged  as  to  take  into  proper  account  the  number  of  locomotives  in 
each  district,  the  density  of  traffic,  the  number  and  location  of  inspection  re- 
pair points,  the  facilities  for  making  repairs,  the  amount  of  travel  necessary 
to  properly  cover  the  district  and  the  most  advantageous  location  for  the 
office  of  the  inspector.  As  finally  determined  upon,  twenty-five,  or  exactly 
one-half  of  these  inspection  districts  were  located  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  twenty-five  west  of  that  dividing  line.  Full  details  of  the  results 
thus  far  of  this  new  and  well-organized  method  of  locomotive  boiler  inspection 
are  contained  in  the  first  four  annual  reports  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of 
Locomotive  Boilers. 

In  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Locomotive  Boilers 
the  following  statement  was  made:  ''Knowing  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  correct  at  once  all  defective  and  improper  conditions  existing  and  that 
improvement  must  come  as  the  result  of  a  process  of  evolution  rather  than 
revolution,  attention  was  first  concentrated  on  the  more  serious  accidents  in 
an  effort  to  reduce  the  number  of  fatalities,  although  no  minor  defect  that 
could  be  remedied  was  neglected." 

"  The  result  of  this  policy  is  shown  by  a  reduction  of  over  60  per  cent  in 
the  number  killed,  and  10  per  cent  in  the  number  injured  by  failures  of  loco- 
motive boilers  and  their  appurtenances  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1913,  OS  compared  with  the  preceding  year." 

And  again,  in  this  same  report,  the  statement  was  made  that: 

The  practice  of  conducting  a  rigid,  searching  investigation  of  all  accidents 
sufficiently  serious  to  justify  a  report,  with  the  sole  object  in  view  of  deter- 
mining the  exact  cause  and  having  the  proper  remedy  applied,  has  done  much 
to  reduce  the  list  of  casualties.  The  knowledge  that  such  sn  investigation 
will  follow  every  accident  is  an  incentive  to  the  railroad  compsnies  to  main- 
tain their  equipment  so  that  its  condition  cannot  be  shown  to  have  caused 
accidents,  and  is  also  an  incentive  to  the  employees  to  perform  their  work  in 
the  most  efficient  and  careful  manner.  Therefore,  we  have  followed  the  policy 
of  ilivestigating  every  accident  reported  to  this  division.  The  investigation 
of  accidents  by  Government  inspectors  whose  only  object  is  to  promote  safety, 
and  who  are  therefore  impartial,  has  directed  attention  to  conditions  which 
previously  have  been  overUx)ked  or  ignored. 
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In  the  tliird  annual  report  of  the  chief  inspector  the  following  statement 
was  made:  ''In  addition  to  the  inspection  work  above  shown,  a  careful 
investigation  has  been  made  of  every  accident  reported  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  locomotive  boiler  inspection  law.  In  each  case  active 
steps  were  taken  to  remedy  any  conditions  or  practices  which  could  be  shown 
to  have  caused  or  contributed  to  the  cause  of  the  accident,  and  this  action  has 
materially  assisted  in  reducing  the  accident  list." 

Both  in  the  Second  and  Third  Annual  Reports  a  recommendation  was  made 
that  the  provisions  of  the  boiler  inspection  law  be  extended  to  cover  the  entire 
locomotive.  In  this  connection  I  quote  as  follows  from  the  Third  Annual 
Report  of  the  chief  inspector: 

In  this  connection  it  seems  appropriate  to  state  that  the  inspectors  now  in 
the  service  are  men  of  wide  experience  in  railroad  work,  who  were  selected 
after  passing  a  competitive  civil  service  examination;  and  their  three  years' 
training  as  inspectors  in  addition  to  their  previous  experience  and  training, 
has  eminently  fitted  them  to  perform  the  additional  duties  that  such  a  law 
would  impose  in  as  satisfactory  a  manner  as  they  do  their  present  ones,  and, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  say,  with  equally  good  results. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  these  recommendations  were  favorably  con- 
sidered and  the  act  of  March  4,  1915,  amended  the  locomotive  boiler  inspec- 
tion law  by  extending  its  provisions  to  include  the  entire  locomotive  and 
tender  and  all  other  parts. 

The  first  four  years  of  the  published  experience  under  the  law  of  March  17, 
1911,  makes  it  clear  that  the  law  was  badly  needed  and  that  it  is  very  eirective 
for  the  purpose  intende<).  The  form  of  the  reports  is  ideal,  as  detail  statistics 
are  given  of  the  nature  of  the  defects  discovered,  and  brief  statements  are 
presented  of  the  accidents  in  which  persona  were  either  killed  or  injured,  and 
illustrations  are  given  of  typical  defects  and  explosions.  These  reports  are 
equal  in  their  usefulness  to  thcwe  which  have  long  been  published  officially  in 
England,  Germany  and  other  European  coimtries. 

In  the  year  ending  June  .30,  1912.  the  locomotive  inspection  service  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  discovered  173,231  defects  in  locomotive 
boilers  in  use  on  railways  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  in  1915  the 
same  inspection,  even  though  more  completely  organized  and  more  efficient 
on  account  of  three  years'  previous  experience,  discovered  only  87,955  defects. 
This  represents  a  reduction  of  nearly  60  per  cent  in  the  number  of  defects 
discovered,  showing  clearly  that  in  the  period  of  four  years  there  has  been  a 
very  appreciable  improvement  in  the  locomotive  boilers  in  use  throughout 
the  country.  As  additional  evidence  it  may  be  stated  that  in  1912  no  fewer 
than  3,377  locomotives  were  ordered  otit  of  service  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  account  of  radii-al  defects  as  against  2,027  in  1915. 
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Tho  most  noticeable  results,  however,  of  this  special  new  service  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are  disclosed  in  the  comparative  statistics 
of  locomotive  boiler  explosions  and  the  resulting  fatalities  and  injuries  to 
persons.    These  statistics  are  presented  in  the  following  table: 

PeKSONS   KiLLBD   and   InJUBBD^IN   the   UNITBDlSTATBSyBT   LOCOIIOTIVB  BoiLBR  ExPLOfUONS*  , 

1912-1915 


Number  of 

looomothres 

in  Bcmce 

Explosions 

Pbbsok8*Killbo 

PBB80N8  InJUBBD 

Ybab  Enoin'o 
June  30 

Number 

Rate  per 
1,000 

looomo- 
tives 

Number 

Rate  per 
1.000 

looomo- 
tlTea 

Number 

Rate  per 
i»l.(X)0 
locomo- 
tives 

1912 

62.074 
63.870 
65.340 
67.490 

856 
820 
555 
424 

13.8 

12.8 

8.5 

6.3 

91 
36 
23 
13 

1.47 
0.56 
0.35 
0.19 

1.005 
911 
614 
467 

16.2 

1913 

14.3 

1914 

9.4 

1915 

6.9 

1912-1915 

258.774 

2.655 

10.3 

163 

0.63       2,997 

11.6 

*  Compiled  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Looomotiye  Boflers,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  table  given  above  shows  a  decline  in  the  rate  of  locomotive  boiler 
explosions  from  13.8  per  1,000  locomotives  in  use  in  1912  to  6.3  in  1915,  or 
54.3  per  cent^  The  fatality  rate  per  1,000  locomotives  in  service  due  to 
explosions  has  declined  from  1.47  in  1912  to  0.19  in  1915,  or  87.1  per  cent. 
The  non-fatal  injury  rate  has  declined  from  16.2  per  1,000  locomotives  in  use 
in  1912  to  6.9  in  1915,  or  57.4  per  cent.  I  know  of  few  instances  in  which 
such  remarkable  results  have  been  achieved  in  so  short  a  period  of  time.  Cer- 
tainly no  stronger  argument  should  be  necessary  in  support  of  the  conclusion 
that  a  thoroughly  efficient  inspection  of  boilers  and  other  steam  apparatus 
is  desirable  and  necessary  both  for  the  protection  of  lives  and  the  saving  of 
property  loss.  To  further  emphasize  the  important  results  already  achieved 
in  the  saving  of  lives  and  in  the  reduction  of  non-fatal  injuries  in  this  inspec- 
tion service  of  locomotive  boilers  the  following  table  is  presented,  showing  in 
detail  the  number  of  persons  killed  and  injured  during  the  period  1912  to 
1915,  with  distinction  of  the  occupations  of  the  victims: 
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Pkbsoms  Kii<xjbd  and  Injitbbd  in  thb  Unitbd  States  in  Locomotive  Boilkr 

Explosions 

191^1015 


Ooootahoii 

1913 

1013 

1014 

1015 

1012-1015 

KiDed 

Tb- 
iwed 

BiDod 

IB- 

■  —  J 

JWu 

KiOod 

Tn- 
jored 

Kniod 

la- 
jored 

Killed 

In- 
jmd 

Memben  of  tnin  eraws: . . 

n 

008 

88 

834 

17 

530 

13 

405 

115 

3.672 

Itujilmitiii 

32 

10 

8 

4 

310 

401 

70 

18 

7 

13 

13 

8 

3 

388 

478 

70 

7 

3 

8 
8 

187 

300 

48 

8 

1 

8 
7 

*  "i 

150 

307 

40 

4 
4 

47 

46 

14 

8 

015 

niTiniin  •••••••••••••.•• 

1.466 

BrskcoMD.  ...■■.(...•a.i 

344 

Conduelan 

38 

BWIVOODMD  •••, 

14 

oIovMi: . . , 

SO 

07 

3 

70 

8 

78 

88 

87 

278 

BoQtr  naken 

3 
7 
1 

1 
8 
1 

8 

11 

4 

3 

8 

4 
6 

83 

1 

10 
11 
4 
8 
8 
4 
8 

34 

1 

3 

1 

..... 

1 

18 
5 
8 
3 
7 
8 
0 

17 

5 
10 
2 
3 
1 
0 
8 

2 

8 
0 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 

16 

38 

Msohinirti 

37 

F^mnmi 

16 

IwpMton 

11 

Wstehmen 

22 

BdkrwMlm 

28 

Hottkn 

36 

OUmt    Boandhonw    and 
nop  cnployMO 

14 

105 

OthtremployeM 

3 
8 

3 
3 

•j 

4 
8 

10 
1 

2 

1 

3 

8 

19 

NotMrnplosTMo 

7 

01 

1.008 

88 

on 

33 

814 

13 

♦467 

163 

•2.007 

*  TwentSHnw  injnrioB  not  distribated  l^  ooeapstion  of  penont  iajtmd. 


According  to  this  table  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  per- 
8onB  killed  from  91  in  1912  to  13  in  1915,  and  of  the  number  of  persons  injured 
from  1,005  in  1912  to  467  in  1915.  All  of  the  persons  killed  in  1915  were 
members  of  train  crews,  5  being  loco^iotive  engineers,  7  locomotive  firemen, 
and  1  a  conductor.  In  1912,  53  of  the  deaths  were  of  members  of  train  crews, 
29  were  roimdhouse  men  and  shop  employees,  3  were  other  railway  employees 
and  6  were  persons  not  employed  by  railway  companies. 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  note  that  it  was  brought  out  in  the  hearings 
before  the  sub-committee  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  United 
States  Senate,  when  the  boiler  inspection  bill  was  being  considered  that  dur- 
ing the  period  from  July,  1904,  to  June,  1909,  no  fewer  than  240  trainmen 
and  25  other  railway  employees  were  killed  as  the  result  of  locomotive  boiler 
explosions,  and  3,364  tralnmoi  were  non-fatally  injured;  272  other  railway 
employees  were  non-fatally  injured.  In  addition  20  persons  other  than 
employees  were  non-fatally  injured  during  this  five-year  period.  The  statistics 
in  detail  are  as  follows: 
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looomotivr  boiubr  explosions,  cohpilbd  bt  thb  interstate  commerce  commishjon 
During  thx  Period  Jult,  1904,  to  June,  1900,  Inclusive 


T^u 

TRAnOIXN 

Otbib 
Emplotus 

Total 
Eicnoms 

OlHBB 

Persons 

Oramd 
Total 

Killed 

In- 
* —  -I 
jurea 

Blled 

In- 
jured 

Killed 

In- 
jured 

Killed 

Ift. 
jured 

Killed 

In- 
jured 

July.  1004,  to  Jnnf,  1005.. 
July,  1006,  to  June,  10O6. . 
July,  lOOe,  to  June,  1007.. 
July,  1007,  to  June,  1008.. 
July,  1008.  to  June,  1000.. 

38 
45 

70 
64 
83 

664 
610 
768 
767 
655 

10 
1 

7 

4 
8 

53 
41 
67 
56 
55 

48 
46 
77 
68 
86 

617 
651 
835 
823 
710 

8 
1 
6 
3 
2 

4S 
46 
77 
58 
36 

625 
652 
841 
826 
712 

Total 

340 

3,364 

25 

372 

265 

3.636 

20 

265 

3,656 

A  review  of  the  available  information  discloses  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  still  in  an  unfavorable  situation  as  compared  with  other  countries 
like  England  and  Germany  in  this  important  matter  of  steam  boiler  explosions. 
There  is  reason  to  hope,  however,  that  a  better  day  is  dawning.  The  locomo- 
tive boiler  inspection  service  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
wonderfully  efficient  inspection  service  of  the  steam  boiler  insurance  com- 
panies, the  experience  of  England,  Prussia  and  Germany,  in  their  thoroughly 
effective  administration  of  boiler  explosion  acts,  all  point  the  way  toward  a 
remedy  for  the  present  intolerable  conditions  in  the  United  States. 

It  will  probably  be  many  years  before  all  of  the  States  adopt  efficient  meas- 
ures against  boiler  explosions,  but  in  the  meantime  the  negligent  States  will 
have  little  excuse  for  inaction,  first,  because  the  boiler  explosion  peril  is  real 
and  large,  and,  second,  because  evidence  of  how  it  may  be  greatly  reduced  by 
supervision  and  inspection  by  qualified  experts  is  abundant  and  positive. 

Before  closing  I  may  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  appointed  a  special  committee,  September  15, 
1911,  to  "Formulate  Standard  Specifications  for  the  Construction  of  Steam 
Boilers  and  Other  Pressure  Vessels  and  for  Care  of  Same  in  Service."  This 
Committee  of  Eight  secured  the  assistance  of  eighteen  other  experts  and  made 
its  first  report  in  1914.  The  Industrial  Accident  Commission  of  California 
has  adopted  that  report  as  the  basis  for  its  Boiler  Safety  Orders,  elTective 
January  1,  1917. 

There  is  still  urgent  need  for  uniform  and  adequate  rules  and  specifications 
for  boiler  construction,  installation  and  use,  but  the  problem  is  at  last  in 
process  of  solution  in  this  country. 

One  more  important  point  and  I  am  done.  Steam  boiler  insurance  com- 
panies owe  their  success  to  efficient  inspection  by  thoroughly  qualified  experts. 
Boiler  inspection  by  the  State  governments  in  this  country  has  too  frequently, 
I  fear,  been  delegated  to  political  rather  than  mechanical  experts.  This 
charge  is  more  than  s.  suspicion.  Such  a  condition  is  intolerable  and  should 
be  ruthlessly  eradicated  at  once. 

The  Stationary  Engineers  of  Minnesota  at  their  annual  meeting  this  year 
in  St.  Paul,  September  12,  asserted  that  steam  boilers  in  Minnesota  are  not 
inspected  carefully  enough  to  insure  safety  to  life  and  property.  That  Asso- 
ciation is  going  to  ask  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a 
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chief  boiler  inspector  who  shall  be  a  college  graduate  of  engineering  and 
qualified  to  inspect  boilers.  It  will  also  ask  that  the  GoVemor  appoint  a 
board  composed  of  faculty  men  and  leading  engineers  who  shall  conduct 
examinations  for  district  boiler  inspectors. 

It  was  stated  that  "  the  present  boiler  inspector's  officers  are  political 
appointments  made  by  the  Governor  and  the  State  Senators  "  and  that  "  in 
many  cases  the  boiler  inspectors  are  not  qualified  for  their  work." 

GENERAL  DISCUSSION 

CoMicissiONEB  WiARD:  Now  we  will  open  this  meeting  to  a  discussion  of 
these  two  papers.  Both  of  the  gentlemen  are  ready  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  you. 

Miss  Harriet  Miller:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  very  able  gentlemen  who 
have  been  discussing  these  subjects,  if  the  speeding-up  system  could  be  elimi- 
nated if  it  would  not  to  a  very  large  degree  prevent  many  accidents 

CoMMissioiVER  WiARD:  Do  you  Want  to  ask  that  question  of  the  first 
speaker  or  the  last? 

Miss  Miller:     The  first  one. 

Ck)MicissioifER  Jackson  :  My  subject  was  on  elevators,  cranes  and  moving 
machinery.  I  admit  that  the  fellow  who  runs  an  automobile  fifty  miles  an 
hour  causes  more  danger  than  if  he  is  running  five  miles.  I  want  to  aay 
this  —  and  it  is  viery  important,  you  labor  men  and  you  capital  men  —  to 
deal  with  your  human  beings,  requires  as  much  judgment,  intelligence  and 
good  sense  as  it  does  to  deal  with  that  $60,000  boring  mill  we  spoke  about 
this  morning.  And  if  you  run  that  boring  mill  beyond  a  certain  stage  of  its 
capacity,  some  of  its  parts  exceed  the  elastic  limit,  and  when  you  have 
exceeded  the  elastic  limit  that  boring  mill  will  never  do  what  it  would  at  the 
beginning.  If  you  run  that  mill  properly  it  may  last  a  generation,  if  it  doesn't 
go  out  of  style.  Now  just  so  with  the  himian  being.  For  many  years  many 
fellows  who  would  be  called  efficiency  experts  were  dealing  with  that  sort  of 
thing,  getting  the  greatest  output  out  of  a  machine,  and  out  of  a  shop,  and 
they  gave  no  attention  to  the  endurance  of  the  human  being.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  both  the  employers  and  the  experts  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
a  workman  who  gives  a  large  output  for  a  lifetime  is  better  for  that  particu- 
lar establishment,  for  its  industry  and  for  the  country,  than  the  workman 
who  can  work  only  a  few  years  because  he  is  driven  beyond  the  elastic  limit. 

Dr.  a.  D.  Risteen,  Travelers  Insurance  Company:  I  was  very  sjpecially 
interested  in  Dr.  Crum's  paper,  for  a  reason  that  will  be  immediately  evident, 
namely,  that  I  was  the  person  who,  for  twenty-three  years,  kept  those  statis- 
tics of  boiler  explosions,  so  far  as  stationary  boilers  are  concerned.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  had  the  courage  to  keep  at  this  thing  for  so  many  years,  for  cer- 
tainly it  was  a  very  arduous  job,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  am  the  only  person 
who  ever  did  keep  statistics  of  that  kind.  And  they  are  very  interesting  to 
look  baxsk  at  now,  and  as  I  said,  I  was  especially  interested  that  Dr.  Crum 
had  looked  into  them  so  carefully.  There  are  one  or  two  things  I  would  like 
to  say  in  regard  to  them,  because  I  believe  I  never  have  said  it  before.    As 
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you  look  over  the  statistics  you  will  see,  as  Dr.  Crum  has  said,  that  the  num- 
ber of  persons  killed  and  injured  from  explosions  gradually  falls  off  with  the 
progress  of  time,  so  that  in  later  years  it  is  very  much  better  than  it  was  in 
the  earlier  years.  Now  I  wish,  as  a  representative  of  a  boiler  inspection 
service,  that  I  could  claim  that  that  was  due  wholly  to  inspection  service.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  was  largely  due  to  that,  and  in  pointing  out  any  other  causes 
I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  criticising  any  of  Dr.  Crum's  conclusions,  but  as 
simply  giving  a  little  additional  information.  In  the  first  place  we  have 
better  material  in  steam  boilers  now  than  we  used  to  have.  The  steel  that  is 
used  at  the  present  time  can  be  had  of  a  very  good  grade,  whereas  when  steel 
was  new  in  those  days  you  were  likely  to  develop  the  form  of  hidden  cracks, 
known  as  the  lap-joint  crack,  which  has  been  responsible  for  a  good  many 
catastrophic  explosions.  Furthermore,  the  general  design  of  boilers  has 
changed  in  that  period.  The  butt  joint  has  replaced  in  power  boilers  the  lap 
Joint.  Anotlier  way  in  which  the  type  of  boilers  has  changed  is  by  the  increas- 
ing number  of  water  tube  boilers  that  are  used.  When  I  first  started  getting 
those  statistics  the  horizontal  tubular  type  was  almost  the  imiversal  type  in 
this  coimtry.  And  now  of  course  there  are  very  many  more  water  tube  boilers, 
and  I  would  not  give  you  the  impression  that  the  water  tube  boiler  is  free 
from  dangor,  ))ut  when  you  have  an  accident  from  a  water  tube  boiler  it  is 
more  likely  to  Ije  a  small  accident.  In  other  words,  you  are  likely  to  have 
more  accidents,  but  they  will  not  be  of  the  same  average  magnitude  as  of 
boilers  of  the  older  type.  Another  thing,  as  time  went  on  in  my  keeping  those 
records  I  got  either  more  industrious  or  possibly  more  honest,  or  learned  bet- 
ter how  to  do  it,  and  in  my  later  statistics  I  certainly  did  include  smaller 
accidents  than  I  knew  how  to  find  when  I  started  out.  So  that  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  seriousness  of  the  explosions,  so  far  as  you  could  judge  from  the 
statistics.  Lastly,  I  would  like  to  say  in  corroboration  of  Dr.  Crum,  that  the 
difference  between  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  on  the  other  is  even  worse  than  you  would  judge  from  the  statistics 
that  have  been  published,  because  in  thlQ  country,  except  possibly  for  certain 
localities,  there  is  no  obligation  resting  upon  a  man  to  report  boiler  explosions, 
whereas  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Germany  every  explosion  has  to  be  reported. 
Therefore  the  disparity  cannot  be  explained  by  supposing  that  we  are  more 
industrious  in  gathering  our  statistics,  because  I  know  that  in  spite  of  my 
care,  more  or  less  explosions  got  past  me,  and  I  would  learn  of  them  after- 
wards when  it  was  too  late  to  incltide  them.  But  over  on  the  other  side  every- 
thing must  be  reported  officially.  Therefore  their  statistics  must  be  more 
complete  than  ours,  and  yet  the  balance  is  most  wofuUy  against  us  in  spite 
of  that  fact. 

>iB.  Crum:  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  concrete  statistical  illustrations  to 
Commissioner  Jackson's  excellent  paper  —  particularly  in  reference  to  elevator 
fatalities  in  this  coimtry. 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  reliable  data  for  the  whole  United  States  on  per- 
sons killed  in  falls  down  elevator  shafts  and  by  elevator  crushings.  We  do, 
however,  have  some  extremely  interesting  and  suggestive  data  of  this  kind  for 
certain  localities  and  sections  of  the  United  States.  In  New  York  city  during 
the  ten  years  ending  with  1909  there  were  671  elevator  fatalities  reported  to 
the  local  Department  of  Health  —  or  an  annual  average  of  67.     Afore  than 
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one-half  of  these,  or  382,  resulted  from  crushlngs  and  289  were  due  to  falls 
down  elevator  shafts.  For  the  period  1910  to  1915  it  is  not  possible  to  get  a 
complete  -report  of  the  elevator  fatalities  in  New  York  City,  but  during  thoee 
six  years,  there  were  no  fewer  than  253  fatalities  by  elevator  crushlngs  alone 
in  that  city,  as  reported  to  the  local  Department  of  Health. 

In  Chicago,  during  the  seventeen  years,  1890  to  1906,  there  were  291  ele- 
vator fatalities  reported  to  the  local  Department  of  Health,  and  in  St.  Louis 
during  the  ten-year  period,  1905  to  1914,  there  were  83  such  deaths.  In  San 
Francisco,  during  the  five  years,  1908  to  1912,  there  were  47  elevator  fatalities 
reported  in  the  local  health  reports. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  during  the  period  1887  to  1913,  there  were 
309  elevator  fatalities,  details  of  which  in  the  form  of  brief  accounts  are  avail- 
able in  the  annual  reports  of  the  District  Police  of  the  Commonwealth. 
These  elevator  fatalities  in  Massachusetts  are  limited  to  such  as  occurred  in 
factories  and  other  buildings  directly  imder  the  supervision  of  the  District 
Police. 

From  more  or  less  fragmentary  data  as  a  basis,  it  would  appear  that  1,300 
elevator  fatalities  per  year  is  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  loss  of  life  by  this 
cause  at  the  present  time  in  this  country. 

In  England  and  Wales,  during  the  ten  years  1906  to  1914,  there  were  850 
elevator  fatalities  reported  by  the  Registrar  General,  336  being  males  and  23 
females.  About  one-eighth  of  these  fatalities  in  England  and  Wales  were  to 
persons  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  Specifically,  3  were  of  ages  under  5 
years,  2  were  of  ages  5  to  9  years,  and  41  were  of  ages  10  to  14  years.  Just  as 
the  reporting  of  these  accidents  is  more  universal  and  detailed  in  England  and 
Wales  so  also  is  the  supervision  of  elevators  or  "lifts"  apparently  more 
thorough  and  efficient  in  England  and  Wales  than  is  generally  the  case  in  this 
coimtry.  In  all  England  and  Wales  there  apparently  are  fewer  elevator  fatali- 
ties per  year  than  in  the  single  city  of  New  York.  To  illustrate,  in  the  year 
1914  there  were  32  elevator  fatalities  reported  for  England  and  Wales  by  the 
Registrar  General,  while  in  New  York  City  there  were  45  fatal  elevator  crush- 
lngs reported  by  the  Department  of  Health.  It  is  a  fairly  safe  assumption 
that  there  were  nearly  as  many  more  (45)  persons  killed  in  New  York  City 
that  year  by  falls  down  elevator  shafts. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  the  available  data,  fragmentary  as  they  are, 
seem  conclusively  to  prove  that  the  universally  safe  elevator  and  safe  elevator 
shaft  in  this  country  are  still  ideals  rather  than  realities  and  that  much  yet 
remains  to  be  done  before  the  elevator  accident  problem  is  completely  solved. 
At. the  present  time  elevator  accidents  and  boiler  explosions  are  among  the 
most  important  of  the  many  machinery  hazards  in  the  United  States. 

CoMMissiONEB  Jackson:  I  would  like  to  add  to  those  statistics  this  evi- 
dence. That  probably  three-fourths,  as  I  gathered  the  figures,  are  due  to 
either  the  door  being  left  open  on  the  shaft,  or  the  door  being  opened  and  the 
man  trying  to  jump  on  and  getting  crushed,  which  results  from  not  having  a 
mechanical  interlock. 

^Ib.  Btjrkk,  Chief  Factory  Inspector,  Ontario:  I  am  much  interested  in 
the  papers  read  here  this  morning.  We  have  too  many  elevator  accidents. 
We  have  them  over  our  wav  and  vou  have  them  here.    And  while  Mr.  Jade- 
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■on  spoke  on  this  interlockiiig  device  to  keep  the  gate  cloeed  wbile  the  car 
is  awaj  from  that  floor,  I  would  like  some  additional  infonnation  as  to  how 
it  might  be  worked  on  other  than  an  elevator  operated  by  electricity,  such 
as  a  hydraulic  elevator.  That  is  the  difficulty  we  find  over  our  way,  to 
find  something  that  will  close  that  gate  when  the  car  leaves  the  floor.  There 
is  another  feature  too,  that  adds  to  elevator  accidents,  and  that  is  that 
our  law  of  course  requires  the  same  as  your  law,  that  the  top  of  the  car 
must  be  covered.  Now  that  cover  over  the  top  of  the  car  creates  a  haxard, 
as  was  shown  by  Mr.  Jackson  in  the  accident  where  the  repairman  was  caught 
between  the  first  floor  and  the  top  of  the  car.  There  is  a  probability  that  that 
type  of  construction  over  the  cross  of  the  elevator  car  would  crush  a  person  as 
they  entered  a  car  or  left  it,  providing  the  car  started  down  before  they  were 
^atirely  through  the  door.  Now  the  opening  of  the  gates  and  likewise  the  top 
guard  over  the  car  are  two  factors  in  regard  to  increasing  the  general  accidents 
that  happen  in  our  Province.  I  believe  if  we  could  solve  that,  our  elevator 
accidents  would  be  greatly  reduced.  There  are  a  great  many  attempts  made 
at  such  things  by  regulations,  etc.,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  want  something 
practical,  something  that  will  work.  Elevator  experts  of  various  kinds,  manu- 
facturers and  elevator  operators  have  got  together,  but  we  have  not  been  able 
to  solve  that  difficulty  in  a  practical  way.  It  is  true  you  can  go  to  work  and 
provide  mechanical  devices,  but  the  trouble  with  the  inventions  of  men  are 
usually  this,  that  they  fail  at  times  and  of  course  then  the  accident  happens. 
I  do  not  know  how  we  are  going  to  overcome  the  dangers  from  elevators  in 
this  country,  which,  as  you  gentlemen  all  know,  are  increasing  very  rapidly. 
I  understand  the  reason  for  there  not  being  so  many  elevator  accidents  in 
England  and  Wales  is  that  they  have  not  got  so  many  high  buildings  devoted 
to  industry  as  we  have  in  this  coimtry  or  Canada,  and  consequently  the  num- 
ber of  their  elevators  is  a  great  deal  less. 

Mb.  Earl  B.  Mobgan,  Safety  Engineer,  Norton  Company:  I  can  give  Mr. 
Burke  information  on  that  subject  of  hydraulic  elevators.  There  is  a  positive 
acting  device,  which  I  have  tried  and  which  is  very  good  indeed.  It  is  made 
by  the  Safety  Engineering  Company,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  It  acts 
in  a  very  positive  way.    It  is  a  little  expensive,  but  it  is  fool  proof. 

Mb.  Elbebty,  New  York  Compensation  Inspection  Rating  Board:  I  think 
in  all  fairness  there  should  be  some  place  on  your  program  for  the  sub- 
ject of  the  speeding-up  system,  from  an  intelligent  standpoint.  Not  really 
as  a  representative  of  our  Bureau,  but  rather  as  a  practical  mechanical 
foreman  and  a  man-handler,  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  rather  misimder* 
stood  by  the  people  here.  When  the  high  speed  steel  came  into  use  it  was 
necessary  to  teach  workmen  that  their  machines  could  be  run  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed  at  their  work  on  the  lathe.  I  know  I  had  to  be  shown  and  so  did  my 
fellow-workmen.  Later,  as  a  man-handler,  particularly  in  the  electrical 
lines,  it  was  necessary  to  teach  them  that  they  might  make  too  many 
motions.  Just  as  an  illustration  to  show  that  there  is  something  in  this 
system,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  never  heard  of  any  one  being 
injured  because  he  was  shown  he  could  do  his  work  by  less  motion,  I  had 
a  good-sized  boy  in  our  shop  who  objected  to  the  stop-watch  and  the 
motion  system.     I  said  you  have  no  right  to  object  to  that  because  you 
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make  less  motiona  to  do  tlie  aame  kind  of  work  than  any  man  I  ever 
saw.  He  was  one  of  those  natural  workers.  He  made  only  one-third  of 
the  DiotioiiB  that  the  other  fellows  made  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work. 
I  have  seen  men  in  my  work  as  factory  inspector,  working  at  lightning 
speed  and  right  alongside  of  them  other  fellows  putting  forth  apparently 
no  effort  and  doing  more  work.  That  is  the  idea.  It  is  not  a  apeeding 
up  of  the  human  machine.  You  cannot  liken  it  to  the  speeding  up  of  a 
machine.  It  is  simply  doing  the  same  amount  of  work  with  leas  effort.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  it,  a  scientific  study  of  how  to  work.  We  should  study  of 
course  how  to  eat  and  how  to  sleep,  and  we  surely  should  study  how  to  work. 
Let  us  look  at  this  sensibly.  I  have  worked  all  my  life.  I  began  work  at  15 
years  of  age.  I  am  in  this  safety  movement  on  account  of  a  very  important 
reason.  I  had  a  father  kiUed  on  the  railroad,  an  uncle  pulled  through  the 
rolls  of  a  machine,  and  a  friend  wrapped  around  a  shaft.  But  speaking  fairly 
from  the  point  of  a  workman  who  knows  his  job,  I  say  there  is  some  sense  in 
this  motion  study  and  the  speeding-up  movement. 

CoMMissiONSB  Jackson:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  learning  how  to  do  your 
work  with  an  economy  of  expenditure  of  energy  is  not  speeding  up.  Nobody 
said  so.  I  do  not  say  so.  Nobody  else  said  so.  Mr.  Emerson,  the  dean  of  your 
Safety  Experts,  agrees  with  just  what  I  said,  namely,  that  you  must  not  drive 
the  human  machine  beyond  its  elastic  limit.  Of  course  teach  it  to  get  the 
greatest  results  with  a  given  amount  of  energy,  but  don't  drive  it  beyond  the 
elastic  limit,  or  you  do  increase  accidents  and  you  do  cause  an  injury  to  both 
the  employee  and  the  employer.  That  is  worse  than  driving  your  $60,000 
boring  mill  beyond  the  elastic  limit. 

Mb.  Elbebtt  :  I  do  not  understand  you.  Let  us  go  back  to  first  principlea. 
I  would  Uke  to  see  the  man  or  the  foreman  that  can  drive  men  beyond  a  cer- 
tain speed  limit.  I  have  never  had  men  working  under  me  that  I  could  drive 
beyond  a  certain  limit.  I  have  never  seen  the  foreman  that  could  drive  me 
beyond  a  certain  limit.  But  I  want  to  tell  you  what  does  drive  them.  You 
take  a  piece  work  factory,  and  I  do  not  care  what  line  you  take  it  in,  you  will 
find  two  or  three  fellows  there  out  of  18  or  20,  that  is  about  the  ratio,  one 
out  of  10,  who  will  be  willing  to  work  themselves  to  death  to  prove  that  the 
price  set  is  too  high.  It  is  the  man  that  kills  himself.  There  was  one  man  in 
our  own  gang  that  used  to  kill  every  price  that  we  got  on  the  job.  You  will 
find  oae  in  every  ten  in  piece  work  factories.  They  call  them  *'  Hog."  Now 
those  fellows  would  kill  themselves,  I  dont  care  what  price  you  set.  I  have 
seen  fellows  working  at  sewing  machines  over  on  the  East  side  in  New  York, 
that  were  simply  working  themselves  to  death,  and  you  go  in  there  and  you 
say,  why,  that  poor  fellow,  he  has  to  run  two  sewing  machines  sewing  buttons 
on,  but  when  you  get  down  to  look  at  the  poor  fellow's  daily  wages  you  are 
surprised.  There  are  some  men  pressing  trousers,  it  is  awful  the  way  fellows 
have  to  push  a  fiatiron,  but  they  made  more  money  than  I  used  to  make  turn- 
ing out  high  priced  stuff  on  a  lathe.  I  have  seen  girls  on  the  West  side  in 
New  York  city,  making  fine  dresses.  I  saw  their  payroll.  The  loweat  paid 
girl  in  the  shop  went  to  work  at  half  past  eight  and  quit  at  half  past  five* 
$25  a  week.  I  have  seen  their  pay  rolls  at  $36  a  week.  Nobody  is  driving 
them  to  death.    It  is  a  pleasant  death  for  them. 
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Mr.  Haustein,  American  Lithographic  Company:  Regarding  the  con- 
dition of  employment  to-day,  we  find  it  quite  hard  to  get  employees  to 
atay.  We  cannot  get  all  the  required  help  we  want  and  we  find  we  have 
spent  quite  a  lot  of  money  trying  to  get  help.  And  in  piece  work,  a  good 
many  enfiployees  remove  the  guards  on  machinery.  I  believe  there  was  some- 
thing going  to  be  taken  up  in  the  law,  providing  a  penalty  from  employees 
who  remove  those  safeguards.  I  think  that  is  up  to  the  officials  to  act  on 
that,  for  it  is  a  condition  we  find  very  serious  at  the  present  time.  We 
cannot  afford  to  discipline  emplo^'ees  at  the  present  time,  for  if  we  do 
they  will  simply  leave  us  and  go  somewhere  else.  On  the  wire  stitching 
machines  we  find  that  girls  remove  the  guard  over  the  saddles  in  order  to 
turn  out  a  greater  amount  of  work,  and  if  we  discipline  them  they  will 
go,  and  the  next  batch  will  do  the  same  thing.  I  think  it  is  essential  for 
the  State  to  see  that  the  employees  are  punished.  The  employers  cannot 
cope  with  it. 

Commissioner  Lynch:     What  would  you  have  the  officials  do? 

Mr.  Haustein:  If  you  have  got  to  discharge  any  employee  that  does  it  you 
cannot  get  help  at  the  present  time. 

Commissioner  Lynch:  It  all  comes  back  to  the  question  of  the  employers 
wanting  the  State  or  the  department  to  do  that  which  they  are  unwilling  to  do 
themselves.  The  question  of  the  application  of  discipline  to  an  employee  who 
declines  or  refuses  to  use  a  guard,  why,  if  the  State  department  was  to  prop- 
erly supervise  that  one  activity  alone  it  would  require  more  than  a  thousand 
inspectors,  and  an  inspector  in  each  shop  continually,  because  just  as  soon 
as  the  discipline  is  applied  and  the  inspector  leaves  the  shop,  the  man  refuses 
to  use  the  guard  just  the  same  as  he  did  before,  especially  if  he  knows  that 
the  employer  will  stand  for  that  kind  of  practice,  and  unless  we  can  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  employers,  why  the  real  enforcement  of  the  law  will  depend 
on  the  nimiber  of  inspectors  that  we  have.  And  let  me  say  this  in  connection 
with  the  references  to  the  practices  in  Germany  and  England,  where  they  have 
had  these  rigorous  laws  for  many  more  years  than  we  have  had  them 
in  this  State  or  this  country,  that  there  is  an  understanding  that  the  laws 
are  made  to  be  lived  up  to.  Now  we  liaven't  got  to  that  here  yet.  The 
general  proposition  here  is  that  if  you  are  not  caught  the  laws  are  madt^ 
not  to  be  lived  up  to,  and  if  you 'are  caught  they  are  made  to  ^et  out  of 
it  the  best  way  you  can.  And  we  have  that  difficulty.  We  bring  these  men 
who  decline  or  refuse  to  live  up  to  the  laws  into  court,  and  the  judge  gives 
them  30  or  60  days  to  see  that  they  do  it,  and  then  we  bring  them  in  again 
at  the  end  of  60  days,  and  they  get  60  days  more.  It  runs  all  through  just 
like  that.  All  through  these  courts.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  the  courts  in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws,  and  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  we  could  not  have  the  magistrates  of  the  State  here,  the  magis- 
trates who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  court  enforcement  here  to-day  and 
to-morrow  and  the  next  day  in  order  to  be  educated  also.  In  connection  with 
this  matter  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  it  all  comes  back  to  the  question, 
it  is  the  same  old  proposition,  that  the  State  must  do  a  thing  that  the 
employer  himself  is  unwilling  to  do.  So  far  as  the  employee  is  concerned, 
the  discharge  of  one  man  for  failure  to  use  the  guards,  the  failure  to  wear 
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goggles,  would  have  a  more  salutary  effect  in  the  factory  than  any  other  one 
thing  that  could  be  done.  But  we  are  met  with  the  statement  here,  and  it 
is  not  unusual,  that  it  is  better  to  incur  the  risk  of  paying  thousiuids  of 
dollars  in  compensation  rather  than  discharge  a  more  or  lees  competent 
employee  who  insists  on  setting  a  bad  example  to  all  the  other  employes  in 
the  shop. 

Mb.  Kohleb,  Millwrights  Union,  No.  740,  Brooklyn:  As  representing  740 
millwrights,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  answering  IMr.  L3rnch.  I 
might  say  that  the  organization  which  I  represent  is  composed  of  about  180 
men.  We  have  been  in  existence  over  38  years.  We  have  a  very  high  standard 
of  examination,  and  we  have  on  our  minutes  reports  of  accidents.  Of  course 
we  always  follow  these  things  up,  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  and 
have  come  to  a  sort  of  an  understanding,  that  if  the  mechanic,  the  millwright 
who  is  employed  in  setting  up  this  machinery,  if  he  were  licensed  by  the 
State,  we  would  have  an  inspector  in  every  factory,  without  any  expense  to 
the  State,  a  man,  a  competent  man,  because  we  have  found  in  all  these  years 
that  most  of  the  accidents  are  caused  through  the  improper  inEFtallation  of 
the  machinery  by  inexperioiced  help.  Now  I  will  illustrate  the  point  of 
licensing  the  man  who  sets  up  the  machinery  and  giving  him  the  power  that 
an  inspector  has.  We  will  take  a  line  shaft.  We  all  know  the  law  says  that 
there  shall  be  no  projecting  set  screws  on  a  collar.  I  dare  say  in  80  per  cent 
of  the  factories  you  will  find  these  projecting  set  screws  in  collars,  and  that 
is  where  the  man  is  caught,  where  his  clothing  is  caught.  They  say  he  should 
not  wear  loose  clothing  around  a  factory.  It  would  take  a  man  with  an 
Annette  Kellerman  suit  on  to  be  safe.  In  a  factory  building  in  Brooklyn 
there  was  a  big  countershaft  there  traveling  at  about  3800  revolutions  a 
minute,  and  there  were  two  drive  pulleys.  They  were  working  within  about 
four  inches  of  one  another.  There  was  a  six-inch  belt  on  one  of  them,  and  it 
slipped  off  and  went  in  between  the  pulleys.  The  result  was  that  about  four 
tons  of  machinery  were  pulled  off  the  ceiling,  and  it  just  happened  to  be  at 
night  time.  If  it  had  been  in  the  day  time  about  50  men  would  have  been 
killed.  If  a  proper  mechanic  had  installed  this  machinery,  he  would  not  have 
put  these  belts  so  that  they  would  be  caught  in  case  they  slipped  off.  I  want 
to  say  that  Local  No.  740  of  Millwrights  are  certainly  looking  for  this  safety 
first  business.  We  always  have  been.  And  I  am  going  to  say  that  the  con- 
clusion we  have  come  to  is  that  if  we  were  to  license  the  millwright  and  have 
him  undergo  an  examination  by  the  State,  we  would  have  an  inspector  in 
every  factory  without  expense  to  the  State. 

Mb.  Thompson,  Eastman  Kodak  Company:  I  would  like  to  know  if,  instead 
of  discharging  a  man  for  some  dangerous  practice,  he  cannot  frequently  be 
turned  into  a  safety-first  enthusiast.  I  would  like  to  mention  one  instance. 
We  had  one  boy  visiting  another  who  was  working  on  a  pimch  machine,  and 
this  boy  idly  pulled  the  lever  and  down  came  the  punch,  narrowly  missing 
the  other  boy's  hand.  Instead  of  discharging  that  boy,  we  had  him  brought 
down  to  the  office  and  I  interviewed  him  and  then  said  I  would  state  his  case 
to  the  General  Superintendent,  and  for  him  to  go  back  to  his  work.  He  stayed 
there  for  about  three  hours  worrying  about  his  job,  and  finally  he  was  brought 
down  to  the  General  Superintendent,  and  the  importance  of  care  to  avoid 
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accidents  was  explained  to  him,  and  how  necessary  it  was  to  correct  all  danger- 
ous conditions,  and  he  was  told  that  for  the  next  three  months  he  should 
report  all  dangerous  practices  and  dangerous  conditions  that  he  saw  in  the 
shop.  And  he  has  done  so.  The  first  three  months  are  past  and  he  still  con- 
tinues in  reporting  the  dangerous  conditions.  Instead  of  discharging  that 
boy,  we  have  turned  him  into  a  safety  enthusiast. 

Commissioner  Lynch:  That  is  a  very  fine  proposition  so  far  as  the  boys 
are  concerned.  We  have  little  difficulty  with  the  boys,  or  with  the  young 
men  who  go  into  the  factories,  but  the  difficulty  of  using  the  guards  comes 
with  the  employees  who  have  been  working  at  their  particular  trade  or  calling 
for  20  years  and  have  never  been  injured,  and  therefore  they  cannot  see  the 
importance  of  using  the  guard.  He  will  say  that  the  guard  is  in  his  way. 
He  cannot  work  with  it.  It  is  easy  to  teach  the  boy  or  the  young  man,  but 
it  is  the  man  who  has  been  there  20  or  40  years,  and  has  still  got  two  hands  and 
is  going  to  have  two  hands  until  one  of  them  is  cut  oft.  Another  thing  I  want 
to  refer  to.  That  was  the  reference  made  by  Mr.  Jackson  to  the  place  that 
he  discovered  in  this  city  that  had  an  interior  fire  tower,  with  flimsy  doors. 
He  did  not  say  it  was  a  factory,  but  I  assume  it  was  a  factory.  Under  our 
laws  it  would  depend  entirely  on  the  height  of  the  factory,  the  number  of 
people  employed,  and  as  to  whether  there  was  a  sprinkler  risk,  and  as  to 
whether  the  other  exits  were  in  accordance  with  the  law,  whether  we  could 
issue  any  orders  against  that  particular  exit  or  not.  There  are  a  number 
of  questions  that  might  govern  it.  Under  the  law,  if  there  are  the  required 
number  of  exits  that  are  properly  protected,  then  the  other  exits  are  not 
under  our  jurisdiction,  so  that  that  might  apply  to  that  particular  case. 
But  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  law  has  been  in  effect  only 
about  three  years,  and  there  are  thousands  of  factory  buildings  and  thousands 
of  separate  factories  in  the  buildings,  I  think  we  have  got  quite  a  long  distance 
in  those  few  years. 

Commissioner  Jackson:  I  possibly  was  a  little  misunderstood,  in  regard 
to  the  fire  tower.  I  can  take  Commissioner  Lynch  down  to  Pennsylvania  on 
a  two  or  three  days'  visit  and  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  he  will  be  able  to  see 
dangerous  conditions  to  a  greater  number  than  I  can  see  in  his  State.  I  want 
to  highly  compliment  the  New  York  Commission  on  the  good  work  they  have 
done.  I  did  not  intend  anything  in  my  remarks  as  a  criticism.  With  the 
women's  law  to  enforce,  the  child  labor  law  to  enforce,  the  guarding  of 
machinery  to  attend  to,  the  fire  hazards  to  attend  to,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  other  things  to  attend  to,  an  inspection  force  of  one  or  two  hundred  that 
has  done  the  amount  of  work  that  your's  has  done  in  New  York,  is  a  force  to 
be  proud  of.  And  furthermore,  when  that  force  is  hampered  by  laws  that  do 
not  cover  the  subject  as  it  should  be  covered,  as  Commissioner  Lynch  just 
referred  to  —  and  that  is  true  in  every  State  in  this  country,  we  are  just  learn- 
ing to  make  the  right  laws  and  the  right  regulations  —  you  will  appreciate 
that  the  task  is  enormous.  So  that  when  I  said.  Commissioner  Lynch,  that 
I  appreciated  your  work  here  in  New  York,  and  congratulated  the  people  of 
New  York  on  your  work,  I  meant  it,  and  I  did  not  mean  to  cast  any  aspersions 
on  New  York  or  Syracuse  or  this  Commission,  which  I  admire. 
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Mb.  Elbebty:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  Pennsylvanian.  I  have  lived  there 
for  three  generations.  For  the  last  six  years  I  have  been  in  New  York, 
principally  in  New  York  City,  but  throughout  the  State.  I  was  Chief  Factory 
Inspector  for  the  New  York  Rating  Board  for  a  little  over  a  year,  and  now 
I  am  with  the  National  Bureau  and  have  factory  inspectors  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  I  know  quite  a  number  of  the  insurance  companies'  inspectors, 
and  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  the  universal  opinion  of  the  men  w^ho  have  seen 
our  State  and  also  New  York  State,  that  the  factory  conditions  in  New  York 
State  are  the  best  in  the  nation,  beyond  a  doubt. 

Mb.  GSBKOlT,  First  Deputy,  New  York  Industrial  Commission :  There  have 
been  a  few  good  thoughts  brought  out  here,  and  I  have  thought  that  for  the 
benefit  of  those  that  are  here,  and  who  would  take  it  back  to  their  respective 
plants,  we  ought  to  give  you  a  few  illustrations  of  what  we  have  to  meet. 
Take  the  question  of  speeding  up.  We  are  far  behind  in  this  country  in 
knowing  how  to  work  and  knowing  the  art  of  working.  That  comes  from  the 
fact  that  we  try  to  teach  people  our  own  way  of  operation  with  a  teacher  who 
doesn't  know  the  operation  himself.  Consequently  we  find  that  kind  of  man 
that  Mr.  Elberty  speaks  of,  who  performs  30  more  operations  than  another 
man  would  to  do  the  same  work.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  of  two  men, 
or  two  hundred  men.  In  a  prominent  plant  in  this  country  200  men  are  per- 
forming the  same  kind  of  work.  One  of  the  200  men  can  make  90  of  the 
operations  in  a  day.  The  best  that  the  rest  of  the  two  hundred  men  can  make 
is  sixty.  One  man  is  abnormal.  If  you  set  the  task  or  the  pay  at  the  basis  of 
the  man  who  can  perform  the  90  operations,  you  will  probably  kill  the  other 
199.  Now  everybody  should  be  taught  to  work  and  perform  the  greatest 
amount  of  work  with  the  least  effort.  There  is  another  phase  of  it,  and  that 
is  the  phase  I  had  in  mind  in  my  paper  when  I  compared  the  human  being 
with  a  machine.  The  task  is  too  great,  you  are  sure  to  kill  the  human  being. 
Now  let  me  give  you  a  little  illustration  of  this.  A  complaint  was  made  that 
a  certain  machine  was  killing  the  women  that  were  working  on  it.  It  was  an 
automatic  weighing  and  packing  machine.  A  girl  picked  up  a  3^  pounti 
package  with  a  full  bend  of  her  back.  The  machine  ran  all  day,  and  it  packed 
eighteen  of  these  packages  a  minute.  Is  there  any  man  here  that  can  do  that 
work?  When  we  got  the  complaint  we  went  to  the  firm.  I  doubt  if  we  had 
any  jurisdiction  at  that  time,  and  I  doubt  whether  we  would  have  now,  but  we 
went  to  the  Superintendent,  and  he  said :  '^  Why,  that  is  a  successful  machine. 
It  is  easy  work."  And  we  asked  him  to  do  the  work.  He  did  for  the  space 
of  about  three  minutes,  and  then  said:  "We  will  put  two  girls  on  the 
machine."  We  showed  him  how  to  do  it  with  one  girl,  and  no  task,  practically, 
at  all.  The  girl  could  sit  down  and  it  was  really  very  easy  work.  So  that 
that  is  the  thing  we  ought  to  study.  It  doean't  make  any  difference  what  they 
are  doing,  whether  they  are  working  on  a  machine  or  working  without  a 
machine,  if  the  task  is  greater  than  the  ability  of  the  human  being,  some- 
thing is  going  to  break.  So  that  is  the  problem,  as  we  see  it.  Now  we  take 
the  question  of  guards.  As  the  inspector  goes  into  the  plant  he  sees  the 
machine  unguarded  and  he  says,  this  machine  should  be  guarded.  I  prestmiA 
that  this  happens  twenty  times  a  day.  Maybe  more.  The  employer  sayaj 
"Why,  what  is  the  sense  of  guarding  that?  I  never  had  an  accident.  That 
machine  has  been  here  thirty  or  twenty  years."    And  it  is  true.    Probabhr 
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he  has  had  good  careful  workers.  He  may  have  had  men  who  knew  how  to 
work,  and  he  has  had  no  accident.  But  the  record  of  that  machine  in  other 
places  shows  that  it  is  a  very  dangerous  machine.  It  shows  that  numbers 
of  people  have  been  severely  injured.  You  cannot  make  him  believe  that  it 
needs  to  be  guarded.  And  when  he  comes  to  provide  a  guard  he  loses  all  reason. 
Within  the  last  two  months  we  had  a  complaint  from  one  of  the  largest 
machine  shops  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  complaint  stated  that,  since  the 
guards  had  been  installed,  there  had  he&a.  more  accidents  than  before.  I 
thought  that  was  rather  interesting  and  I  picked  out  one  of  the  most  capable 
insp^tors  we  had,  a  practical  mechanic  and  I  sent  him  up  there,  and  I  said: 
"  You  get  hold  of  the  man  that  wrote  this  letter  and  let  him  prove  to  you  that 
that  is  so  and  you  come  back  here  with  a  full  report."  What  did  we  find? 
The  employer  had  used  up  more  iron  to  make  guards  than  would  be  required 
to  guard  three  plants  of  the  same  size.  He  lost  his  reason.  He  obstructed 
the  light,  and  making  the  guards  of  perforated  metal  he  had  not  turned  or 
reinforced  the  edges,  and  as  the  workman  had  to  put  his  hand  in  under  the 
edge  of  the  guard,  in  some  instances,  he  was  boimd  to  get  cut  on  the  edge  of 
the  metal.  And  that  is  what  the  employer  meant,  or  referred  to,  when  he 
said  they  had  had  more  injuries  since  the  guards  were  put  up  than  they  had 
before.  I  know  another  instance  in  this  State  where  there  were  500  machines 
to  be  guarded.  The  man  found  fault  because  guards  were  required  for  so 
many,  and  he  started  to  experiment,  and  before  he  went  very  far  he  sent  for 
me.  He  wanted  to  know  what  I  thought  about  it.  I  told  him  I  thought  very 
little  of  his  guards  because  he  had  robbed  the  operator  of  his  light.  And  it 
is  natural  that  if  you  make  a  guard  that  is  not  practical,  the  operator  will 
refuse  to  use  it.  He  will  object  to  the  use  of  it,  and  that  is  particularly  true 
with  all  of  the  men  who  are  doing  piece  work.  There  are  far  too  many  guards 
provided  in  this  State  and  in  others  that  are  practically  useless. 

Mr.  :     I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Haustein  what  assistance  he 

would  like  from  the  Factory  Inspection  Department  to  maintain  the  guards? 

• 

Mb.  Haustein:  If  there  was  something  in  the  law  that  would  govern, 
that  we  could  point  to,  we  would  have  something  to  establish  a  strict  ruling 
on.  The  way  we  are  fixed  now  the  employees  are  very  independent,  and  they 
will  take  off  the  guard,  saying  they  are  being  hampered,  and  they  cannot 
make  as  much  money  as  they  did  before.  And  we  find  that  the  new  hands 
come  in  and  do  the  same  thing.  We  tried  to  comply  with  the  Hating  Board's 
request,  but  it  takes  away  some  of  the  speed  of  the  operators,  and  that  is  what 
they  object  to.  The  company  I  represent  would  be  willing  to  do  anything 
to  co-operate  with  the  department  to  do  away  with  the  trouble.  I  believe  that 
if  some  penalty  were  established,  and  if  we  could  show  the  employees  that  we 
could  report  them,  and  see  that  the  penalty  was  enforced  if  they  did  not 
cease  activity  along  that  line,  it  would  accomplish  the  desired  results. 

Mb.  Wabd:  The  company  in  which  I  work  has  plants  in  several  states, 
including  Canada,  and  I  want  to  teU  you  that  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion, 
we  don't  need  legislation  as  to  guards;  we  need  education.  Now  you  can 
legislate  and  legislate.  The  books  are  so  full  of  statutes  that  you  don't  know 
which  way  to  turn.  If  you  will  get  your  foreman,  gentlemen,  when  a  new 
man  comes  on  the  job,  to  instruct  that  man  how  to  use  the  guard  and  tell  him 
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what  will  happen  if  he  doesn't  use  it  —  and  you  sometimes  have  to  resort  to 
drastic  measures  —  I  tell  you,  human  nature  the  world  around,  will  respond. 
I  say  to  you  that  the  foreman  should  not  wait  until  the  inspector  comes.  It 
is  the  foreman^s  duty  to  be  there  and  see  that  the  guard  is  used.  Qet  your 
foremen  together.  Keep  after  them.  You  won't  need  to  get  after  the  State 
Commissioner.  It  is  up  to  you.  Go  and  spend  thousands  of  dollars  and  then 
sit  back  and  say:  "My  plant  is  guarded,  no  accidents,"  and  see  what  will 
happen  to  you.  You  have  got  to  sell  safety  to  your  men.  It  is  a  salesmanship 
proposition  pure  and  simple.  You  have  got  to  keep  after  them  and  after  them. 
It  is  all  in  that  word  Education. 

Mr.  Bubke:  I  would  like  to  add  to  his  explanation  that  we  have  such  a 
law  in  our  Province,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  administer  for  this  reason,  that  the 
factory  inspector  cannot,  as  Mr.  Lynch  said,  be  there  all  the  time,  and  some  of 
the  employees  will  take  these  guards  off.  Of  course  there  is  a  variety  of 
guai'ds.  If  you  have  a  suitable  guard,  why  we  are  quite  prepared  to  enforce 
our  act  regarding  t)ie  maintaining  of  that  guard,  but  here  is  what  we  find. 
We  find  that  the  employer  in  many  cases  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  matter, 
and  as  a  consequence  we  are  not  able  to  secure  his  support,  or  any  of  the 
executive  officers,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  who  removed  the  guard. 
Unless  we  can  find  out  who  removed  the  guard,  it  is  hard  to  take  it  to  the 
court  and  prosecute  it.  In  one  case,  we  took  the  employer  and  employee  to 
court.  The  case  is  adjourned  and  comes  up  on  Friday.  I  expect  to  get  back 
home  for  that  case.  But  we  are  hoping  to  impress  upon  the  employers  the 
necessity  for  co-operating  with  the  officials  in  the  administration  of  these  laws, 
and  likewise  impress  upon  their  employees  the  necessity  of  maintaining  tho»e 
guards.  We  believe  that  in  the  case  we  are  handling  at  the  present  time  it  is  a 
very  suitable  guard,  but  we  are  trying  this  new  method.  If  the  officers  had  the 
spirit  of  safety  first  themselves,  they  would  impart  that  spirit  to  their 
employees.  They  might  also  impart  the  information  to  the  officials  and  they 
would  take  care  of  it.  I  suppose  one  or  two  instances  along  that  line  would 
be  very  effective. 

Mb.  :     He  has  made  the  sta/tement  that  some  of  his  employees 

have  difficulty  in  maintaining  their  piece  work  because  of  these  guards.  It  is 
evident  that  if  a  guard  hampers  production,  and  makes  it  difficult  or  impos- 
sible for  a  piece  worker  to  make  the  same  money,  the  piece  rate  needs  revision. 

;Mr.  IIaustein  ;  That  investigation  has  been  made,  but  we  are  trying  to  do 
two  things.  We.  are  trying  to  comply  with  the  law  in  guarding  the  machinery 
right,  and  we  know  the  girls  don't  make  as  much  money.  Some  of  them  are 
more  speedy  workers  than  others.  But  you  cannot  guard  the  machines  and 
keep  the  speed  up  at  the  same  time,  and  we  figured  the  guarding  of  the 
machines  is  nn^re  important  than  the  extra  amount  that  they  could  make  on 
the  faster  operation  of  piece  work. 

Mr,  Eaton  :  Isn't  one  of  the  necessities  —  perhaps  I  am  speaking  without 
knowledge  because  I  came  in  late  —  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  inspector 
who  orders  a  guard,  that  it  be  one  which  shall  not  hamper  the  worker  and 
yet  one  which  will  protect  the  worker?  Isn't  there  need  also  for  a  follow-up 
work  to  see  that  that  particular  kind  of  guard  has  been  installed?  1  would 
like  to  know  if  the  businesa  of  atiAdardiEaticm  would  be  possible  to  that  extent. 
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Commissioner  Wiabd:  I  think  this  particular  case  was  where  the  guard 
was  apparently  not  satisfactory. 

Mb.  Thompson:  The  guard  was  absolutely  satisfactory  but  it  created  an 
extra  motion.    If  you  use  the  guard  you  have  got  to  decrease  the  speed. 

Mb.  Miles:  I  would  like  to  know  what  steps  have  been  taken  to  stand- 
ardize the  guarding  of  machinery.  Since  these  laws  went  into  effect,  where 
we  did  not  have  guards  to  suit  the  inspectors  we  changed  them  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  first  inspector,  and  later  another  inspector  came  in 
from  the  State  and  condemned  certain  guards  that  the  first  inspector  had 
ordered,  and  we  changed  them  again.  Later  an  inspector  from  the  insuranee 
company  came  in  and  said  that  some  of  the  guards  we  had  were  wrong,  and 
didn't  even  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  wanted  them  changed 
again.  You  will  admit  that  that  is  confusing  and  expensive.  I  am  wondering 
if  there  has  been  a  standardization  developed  that  would  he  satisfactory  and 
would  do  away  with  this  confusion. 

Ck)MMissiONSB  WiARD:  Let  me  say  that  at  the  present  time  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Dangerous  Machinery  Code  we  have  a  representative  from  every 
organization,  and  in  that  code  we  will  have  those  matters  taken  care  of,  and 
in  the  future  when  a  guard  is  ordered  it  will  be  a  guard  that  is  satisfactory 
not  only  to  the  commission  but  to  every  other  interested  party. 

Mb«  Regula,  American  Museum  of  Safety:  I  might  say  that  the  program 
for  Wednesday  evening  includes  a  paper  by  Mr.  Cannon,  of  the  Workman's 
Compensation  Bureau,  on  the  standardization  of  safety  appliances,  in  which 
I  believe  he  will  take  up  in  detail  the  question  that  the  gentleman  is  speaking 
about. 

Mb.  Rock:  There  is  one  thing  here  that  to  me  has  not  been  clearly 
emphasized,  although  one  gentleman  touched  upon  it  and  that  is  in  this 
matter  of  safeguards.  I  see  wc  arc  more  or  less  on  the  firing  line.  A  great 
many  of  our  plants  have  a  lot  of  obsolete  machinery,  which  we  are  not  quite 
ready  to  scrap,  and  the  question  of  proper  guards,  standardized  guards  on 
that  particular  machine  is  a  very  difiicult  thing  to  dope  out.  I  believe  that 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  secure  the  sympathy  and  the  help  of  the  operator  of  the 
machine.  If  you  go  to  him  in  the  right  spirit  and  ask  his  advice  as  to  how  to 
guard  this  particular  machine,  not  try  to  argue  with  him,  nine  times  out  of 
ten  he  will  meet  you  in  a  similar  spirit,  and  he  will  dope  out  something,  some 
kind  of  a  guard,  that  will  do  the  trick,  and  do  it  absolutely,  and  that  guard 
he  won't  want  to  take  off  because  he  had  a  hand  in  building  it.  And  that 
idea  will  spread  all  the  way  through  the  plant.  You  will  get  more  co-operation 
and  you  will  get  better  guards  than  if  an  inspector  comes  in  and  orders  some 
tj'pe  of  guard,  or  in  the  form  of  compulsion  goes  ahead  and  puts  on  whatever 
he  thinks  will  get  past  the  inspector. 

Mb.  Branstbater:  T  think  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  has  touched 
a  very  important  point.  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  man  who  knows  the 
dangerous  parts  of  a  machine  as  well  as  the  man  who  is  operating  it.  He  is 
there  all  the  time  and  he  knows  all  the  peculiarities  of  that  machine.  I 
believe  that  the  man  who  is  interested  in  his  machine,  in  his  work,  and  in  his 
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life  and  limb  can  do  as  well  putting  on  an  efficient  guard  as  any  other  man 
who  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

IVIb.  Elbebtt:  I  don't  agree  that  the  man  knows  most  about  his  machine. 
There  are  no  truer  words  than  familiarity  breeds  contempt.  I  want  to  say  that 
had  my  father  known  as  much  about  railroad  safety  as  the  men  on  the  New 
York  Central  lines  know  to-day,  he  would  have  been  alive.  Had  he  been 
properly  instructed  what  were  the  dangerous  parts  of  an  engine,  where  not  to 
ride  while  the  engine  was  in  motion,  he  would  not  have  been  killed.  Now, 
surely,  I  think  well  of  my  father,  and  when  I  say  that  I  say  that  of  all 
working  men.  I  know  the  working  men  of  this  country.  They  are  my  fellows. 
That  is  where  I  live.  There  is  no  greater  workshop  in  the  world  than  Pitts- 
burg. All  of  my  relatives  and  friends  have  been  in  those  shops,  and  I  want 
to  say  they  don't  know  the  dangerous  parts  of  the  machinery.  You  educate 
a  man  as  to  the  dangers  of  an  occupation  and  he  won't  work  in  that  occupa- 
tion. You  educate  a  child  as  to  the  dangers  of  the  railroad  and  he  won't  work 
on  the  railroad.  You  educate  the  boys  in  the  home  as  to  the  dang^s  of  the 
punch  press  and  they  won't  work  on  the  punch  press.  I  would  not  work  on  a 
punch  press  for  f26  a  day.  The  men  don't  know  the  dangers  of  the  machines. 
We  must  teach  them.  And  by  all  means  we  have  got  to  teach  and  educate 
the  children  in  our  own  homes.  How  many  of  you  go  home  and  tell  your 
children  what  to  do  about  the  railroad  crossing.  Why,  I  have  three  children 
and  they  have  to  cross  a  railroad  crossing  at  grade  four  times  a  day  in  going 
to  school.  Do  they  know  all  about  that  railroad  crossing?  I  went  home  a 
little  early  the  other  day  and  saw  my  little  one,  eight  years  old,  standing 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  track  asking  about  some  little  study  with  a  girl 
friend.     Familiarity  breeds  contempt. 

Mb.  Gebnon:  The  next  best  answer  to  it  is  the  circular  saw.  Probably 
there  is  no  tool  so  generally  guarded  with  obsolete  guards  as  the  circular 
saw.  See  what  happens.  The  operator  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  it 
will  never  use  the  guard.  The  circular  saw  makes  the  most  complete  answer 
to  that  argument.  The  operator  will  not  adjust  the  guard.  The  man  who 
puts  his  Angers  on  the  teeth  of  the  saw  is  bound  to  get  hurt.  If  you  leave 
it  to  the  operator  to  guard  there  will  never  be  anything  done.  I  can  agree 
with  the  people  who  provide  the  guards  and  the  operator  who  rejects  thcni. 
It  is  like  the  old  tradition  of  the  fellow  that  had  the  jackass  and  his  load 
hanging  on  one  side  and  somebody  said,  equalize  the  load,  it  would  be  better 
for  the  jackass.  And  he  went  along  awhile  after  having  equalized  the  loa/1, 
and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  that  was  not  the  way  father  did,  or  grand- 
father did,  and  he  put  it  back.  We  have  got  to  educate  the  workers.  But 
the  circular  saw  is  the  most  complete  answer  to  the  question  of  whether  you 
can  leave  it  to  the  operator. 

Mb. :     I  think  one  gentleman  wandered  entirely  away  from  the 

point.  I  don't  believe  the  child  crossing  a  railroad  track  can  be  compared 
with  an  efficient  employee.  And  as  to  the  circular  saw,  I  think  the  gentleman 
took  the  extreme.  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  safety  man  in  this  audience  but 
who  will  admit  that  the  circular  saw  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
the  safety  field.  One  of  the  most  difficult  machines  to  keep  guarded.  It  is 
going  to  the  extreme.    I  am  tdUcing  about,  for  instance,  Mr.  Jackson's  boring 
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mill.    Did  the  man  who  operated  a  lathe  for  many  years,  I  would  like  to  ask, 
did  he  get  hurt?    Did  he  hare  any  injuries  due  to  working  on  that  lathe? 

Mr.  Elbebty  :  Just  simply  because  he  was  lucky.  I  held  the  record  in  our 
shop  for  speedy  work,  and  I  don't  know  why  I  was  never  hurt,  unless  there 
was  some  kind  providence  looking  after  me.  Three  times  I  missed  death  by 
less  than  a  foot  from  stufT  falling  from  a  crane. 

;\£u, J  I  would  like  to  tell  one  instance  that  bears  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  workmen  appreciate  the  dangers  or  not.  We  had  a  ca«e 
where  one  of  our  inspectors  had  made  recommendations  in  certain  shops.  It 
was  not  a  very  large  shop.  All  those  recommendations  were  accepted  with 
the  exception  of  one  which  related  to  the  guarding  of  a  shaper.  We  had  a 
letter  from  the  yoimg  man  who  was  in  partnership  with  his  father  in  running 
that  shop,  stating  that  he  thought  that  that  was  imreasonable,  because  he 
said,  "  Father  and  I  are  the  only  persons  who  ever  use  that  shaper,  and  we  are 
both  careful  men  and  understand  the  dangers  and  know  what  we  are  doing." 
That  of  course  was  not  sufficient  for  us  and  we  opened  the  usual  diplomatic 
negotiations  to  get  what  we  had  asked  for  in  the  way  of  proper  protection. 
While  those  negotiations  were  pending  we  received  a  letter,  which  I  have, 
from  the  son,  which  contained  this  passage,  "  Father  has  ju»t  lost  his 
thumb  on  the  sliaper,  and  we  are  going  U)  guard  it." 

Commissioner  Lynch  :  Don't  let  us  forget  the  smallest  per  cent  of  accidents 
occurring  in  the  factory  are  traceable  to  machinery.  There  are  other  causes 
of  accidents  for  which  machinery  is  not  responsible.  I  have  in  mind  a  case 
where  the  men  were  accustomed  to  rush  for  the  time  clock,  in  order  to  punch 
the  time  clock  and  get  out,  and  one  man  collided  with  another  man  in  making 
this  noonday  rush,  and  the  man  died,  attempting  to  punch  the  time  clock. 

Commissioner  Wiard:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  we  will  adjourn 
until  this  afternoon. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON.  DECEMBER  12 


Presiding  Officbb:    W.  H.  H.  Rogers,  New  York  Indttstrial  €k)MKissiON 

CoM3fissioiV£R  Kogers:  Mr.  Price  has  had  twelve  years  with  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company  in  the  safety  work  in  charge  of  their  safety 
work  and  welfare  activities;  five  years  with  the  Industrial  Commissioii  of 
Wisconsin,  and  is  now  Field  Secretary  for  the  National  Safety  Oonncil.  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Price. 

SAFETY  AND  EFFICIENCY 
By  C.  W.  Prick,  Field  Segbbtabt,  National  Safbty  Council 

Mr.  Price:  I  am  to  speak  thirty  minutes,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  I  am 
to  spend  that  time  placing  before  you,  gentlemen,  not  the  humanitarian 
side  of  the  safety  movement,  but  the  safety  movement  from  the  standpoint 
of  efficiency,  from  the  standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents;  and,  in  presenting  this 
—  what  may  sound  like  the  cold  side  of  the  safety  movement  —  I  don't  want 
to  be  understood  as  minimizing  the  humanitarian  side  of  the  movement. 
But,  we  have  been  talking  about  the  hunmne  aspects  of  this  question  for  a 
hundred  years.  It  may,  possibly  be  somewhat  new  and  interesting  to  all  of 
us  to  consider  what  this  movement  has  oome  to  mean  from  the  standpoint 
of  efficiency,  from  the  standpoint  of  profits. 

I  remember  while  I  was  with  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin, 
one  day  I  went  to  the  Simmons  Manufacturing  Company,  the  largest  brass 
bed  manufacturing  plant  in  the  world.  Mr.  Simmons,  the  president,  is  a 
young  man  about  fifty,  a  live,  successful,  American  business  man.  I  had 
never  met  Mr.  Simmons  before,  and  as  we  sat  there,  talking,  he  turned  to  me 
and  he  said  this  very  significant  thing:  "  Mr.  Price,  I  believe  the  time  is  fast 
Approaching  when  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  to  work  any  of  the  great 
revolutionary  economies  in  industry  that  were  brought  about  with  the 
invention  of  the  steam  engine,  by  the  discovery  of  the  applicaticm  of  elec- 
tricity, and  by  the  discovery  of  the  process  of  making  steel;  I  believe  the  neit 
great  field  in  economy  in  industry  is  the  conservation  of  the  human  equipment 
in  our  plants."  Mr.  Simmons  has  testified  to  the  faith  that  is  within  him  by 
making  his  plant  one  of  the  model  plants  of  Wisconsin.  For  instancy  they 
had  a  large  foundry  in  which  were  employed  some  550  men,  pouring  tiieoe 
little  castings  that  join  the  rods  on  cheap  bedsteads;  the  roof  was  very  low, 
gas  conditions  were  very  serious;  I  know  many  times  during  the  smnxner 
they  would  have  half  a  dozen  men  prostrated  from  gas.  They  spent  $43,000j 
raised  the  roof  of  that  foundry  to  some  forty -five  feet  in  height,  made  it  a 
model  from  the  standpoint  of  light  and  ventilation,  one  of  the  finest 
foundries  I  ever  saw;  they  reduced  the  number  of  men  from  550  to  450,  and 
they  so  increased  the  efficiency  of  that  foundry  that  they  saved  the  $43,000 
the  first  year.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  efficiency  of 
good  sanitation  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

NoWp  in  my  work  as  Field  Secretary  I  am  meeting  general  managers  every 
day;  I  suppose  I  met  five  hundred  general  managers  in  the  plants  of  Wis- 
consin and  spent  from  a  half  hour  to  two  hours  in  their  offices;  and  I  want  to 
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say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  managers  everywhere  —  and  most  of  them  are 
young  men  of  fifty  years  of  age  or  younger  —  are  waking  up  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  human  equipment  in  their  plants;  I  hear  it  every  day, 
it  is  coming  to  be  a  commonplace.  Manufacturers  are  waking  up  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  any  manufacturer  who  deliberately  pursues  a  course  that 
disregards  the  rights  of  his  employees  to  live  their  lives,  to  preserve  their 
limbs  and  health,  to  be  contented  and  happy,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  is 
pursuing  a  course  that  at  last  leads  to  loss  and  inefficiency. 

I  want  to  give  you  the  figures  that  prove  that  statement  and  most  of  them 
are  very  recent  figures.  First,  I  want  to  give  one  figure  that  came  to  my 
attention  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washington,  which  is  very  sig- 
nificant. This  report  went  on  to  say  that  in  the  United  States  right  now 
there  are  thirty-eight  million  wage  earners;  and  out  of  that  thirty-eight 
million  wage  earners  every  twelve  months  —  every  365  days  —  there  are 
twenty-five  thousand  wage  earners  killed  by  industrial  accidents;  that  is 
eighty-three  wage  earners  killed  every  day;  eighty-three  killed  yesterday, 
eighty-throe  will  be  killed  to-day.  I  tried  to  picture  the  thing  to  myself,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  other  day  and  make  that  twenty-five  thousand  real  to  myself.  I 
said,  "  Let's  bury  that  twenty-five  thousand,  as  they  bury  those  poor  soldier 
boys  over  in  Europe,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  allowing  about  two  feet  per  man, 
and  see  what  it  will  come  to.  I  took  out  my  pencil  and  it  figured  nine  miles 
and  a  half  —  a  trench  nine  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  in  the  bottom  of  that 
trench  a  solid  sidewalk  of  human  boilies  every  year  in  the  United  States  as  the 
result  of  industrial  accidents.  And  this  same  report  went  on  to  say  —  an 
entirely  new  figure  to  me  —  that  there  are  seven  hundred  thousand  wage 
earners  that  are  so  seriously  injured  that  they  lose  over  four  weeks  of  time; 
2,333  each  working  day. 

But  I  want  to  give  the  bright  side  of  the  picture,  to  show  what  has  been 
done  in  reducing  accidents,  and  the  economic  gain  which  has  come  out  of  the 
work  along  safety  lines.  The  first  company  I  want  to  give  you  is  this;  I  was 
at  Rochester  the  other  day,  and  for  a  long  time  I  have  been  aware  that  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  has  been  doing  exceptionally  fine  work,  but  they 
refused  to  give  mc  any  figures  as  to  what  reductions  they  had  made  in  acci- 
dents or  what  savings  in  money  they  had  made.  I  met  Mr.  Kobertson,  who  is 
to  speak  here  to-morrow,  I  believe.  He  took  out  a  sheet  of  paper  from  his 
desk,  which  was  divided  up  into  five  sections,  showing  details  of  the  accidents 
for  five  years;  that  report  revealed  the  fact  that  during  five  years  the  East- 
man Kodak  Company  has  reduced  its  accidents  eighty  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  its  record  prior  to  that  time. , 

Here  is  another  interesting  figure  that  came  to  my  desk  three  months  ago. 
The  Chairman  has  told  you  I  was  connected  with  the  International  Harvester 
Company;  and  it  was  my  lot  to  be  engaged  with  that  company  during  the 
early  days  of  safety  work;  and  I  was  also  employed  as  a  department  head 
in  the  old  McCormick  factuiy,  and  I  know  something  of  the  old  conditions. 
The  Harvester  Company  was  the  second  company,  I  think,  in  the  middle 
west  to  take  up  safety  work  in  a  thorough-going  manner.  Here  are  the 
figures  they  gave  mo  covering  the  last  five  years*  experience;  they  have 
reduced  deaths  in  their  twenty- three  plants  sixty  per  cent; — and,  keep  in 
mind  that  those  twenty-three  plants  include  coal  mines,  iron  mines,  railroads, 
logging  camps,  all  kinds  of  machine  shops  and  wood-working  shops.    Included 
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in  the  International  Harvester  Company,  you  have  practically  every  kind 
of  a  hazard  you  have  in  the  State  of  New  York.  They  have  reduced  deaths 
sixty  per  cent,  they  have  reduced  the  hours  lost  per  man  sixty-one  and  one- 
half  per  centj  and  they  liave  cut  the  actual  cost  of  compensation  from  fifty- 
four  cents  on  a  hundred  dollar  pay-roll  to  twenty-five  cents  on  a  hundred 
dollar  pay-roll.  If  you  will  look  it  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  you  will  find 
that  that  is  about  what  a  clothing  store  has  to  pay  for  liability  insurance. 
So  you  have  that  great  Harvester  Company,  with  all  that  hazard  in  those 
twenty-three  plants,  so  reducing  the  cost  of  compensation  that  it  costs  them 
practically  what  it  costs  a  clothing  store  to  carry  liability  insurance.  That 
one  figure  —  twenty-five  cents  —  gentlemen,  really  indicates  what  that  com- 
pany has  accomplished;  and  that  figure,  gentlemen,  to  me  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  figures  which  I  have  found,  because  that  company  more  nearly 
represents  the  average  hazard  that  you  will  find  in  all  industries,  and,  there- 
fore, represents  what  is  possible.  If  the  International  Harvester  Company 
can  do  it,  any  company  can  do  it. 

Here  is  another  figure  —  the  Dodge  Manufacturing  Company,  which  com- 
pany manufactures  transmission  machinery,  that  possibly  represents  an 
average  liazard  —  just  gave  us  these  figures.  They  have  reduced  the  cost  of 
compensation  and  medical  service,  which  includes  the  entire  cost  of  accidents, 
from  fifty  cents  on  a  hundred  dollars  pay-roll  to  seven  cents  on  a  himdred 
dollars  pay-roll.  I  don't  know  what  the  premium  would  be  on  a  millinery 
shop,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  imagine  it  would  be  more  than  seven  cents. 
Think  of  it,  a  big  machine  shop  and  factory  reducing  the  hazard  to  seven 
cents  on  a  hundred  dollars  pay-roll! 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  250,000  men  working 
in  their  mines  and  steel  mills;  it  is  probably  the  most  hazardous  industry 
in  this  coimtry,  and  it  was  the  pioneer  in  safety  work.  They  have  done  more 
.  to  teach  other  manufacturers  and  they  have  been  more  generous  in  their 
contribution  toward  the  safety  movement  than  any  other  corporation;  and 
they  are  now  the  leaders  in-  safety  work  in  getting  results.  They  gave  me 
tliis  figure,  using  1906  as  a  basis  and  comparing  the  years  since  190G  do^vn 
to  the  end  of  1915  with  the  record  in  1906.  They  have  saved  14,967  human 
beings,  from  either  being  killed  or  so  seriously  injured  that  they  lost  over 
thirty-five  days  of  time,  as  a  direct  result  of  their  safety  work.  Now,  ^fr. 
Chairman,  I  picture  that  to  myself  in  this  way;  that  would  mean  a  city  of 
a  hundred  thousand  human  beings  —  men,  women  and  children  —  in  which 
city  the  father  of  every  family,  the  head  of  every  home,  had  been  saved  from 
either  death  or  serious  injury  since  1906.  Now,  do  you  think,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  will  ever  go  back  to  the 
old  days?  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  safety  is  put  on  the  map  in  that  com- 
pany so  it  won't  blot  off;  safety  is  recognized  in  every  one  of  the  plants 
of  that  company  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  manufacturing  organization ; 
and  the  head  of  every  department  is  expected  to  make  a  record  on  that  just 
the  same  as  he  is  expected  to  make  a  record  on  any  other  thing  that  makes 
for  efllciency,  absolutely. 

I  want  to  give  you  another  figure;  your  Chairman  has  said  I  spent  five 
years  in  Wisconsin;  and  I  am  rather  proud  of  Wisconsin,  so  you  will  pardon 
me  if  I  brag  for  a  minute  now.  But  the  Wisconsin  experience  is  signficant, 
liecause  it  covcrH  an  entire  state.     If  vou  are  familiar  with  Wisconsin,  yuu 
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know  there  are  large  logging  interests,  large  wood-working  plants,  and  many 
large  machine  shops  like  the  Allis-Chalmers  and  International  Harvester 
Company,  and  steel  plants.  In  the  state  of  Wisconsin  in  the  last  five 
yearsi  the  manufacturers  have  reduced  the  deaths  61  per  cent,  by  actual 
record  from  the  Industrial  Ck>mmission's  report.  And  here  is  a  very  inter- 
esting figure:  during  the  year  just  before  the  Industrial  Commission  came 
into  existence,  according  to  the  report  of  the  old  Industrial  Commission, 
there  were  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  manufacturers  dragged  into  court  and 
prosecuted  for  violation  of  the  safety  laws.  During  the  first  five  years  there 
hasn't  been  a  single  manufacturer  prosecuted  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  on 
account  of  violation  of  the  safety  laws.  The  figures  reveal  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  spirit  of  cooperation  in  Wisconsin  among  the  representatives 
of  labor,  representatives  of  capital,  and  the  Industrial  Commission. 

Take  it  in  machine  accidents  alone.  The  records  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission show  that  accidents  happen  at  points  where  something  in  the  way  of 
a  mechanical  guard  could  have  prevented  them.  By  the  installation  of  mechan- 
ical guards  the  number  of  accidents  was  cut  in  two  in  five  years;  that  is, 
there  are  now  one-half  as  many  accidents  on  mechanical  parts  in  Wisconsin 
as  five  years  ago;  that  shows  that  some  guarding  has  been  done.  For  instance, 
in  Milwaukee,  in  1901,  there  were  twenty-two  accidents  on  elevators  and  six 
deatlis;  in  1915  there  were  two  deaths  on  elevators,  one  of  which  was  a 
suicide.    This  reduction  was  largely  accomplished  by  the  mechanical  device. 

I  presume  there  are  some  representatives  present  of  the  paper  mill  industry. 
I  wish  to  give  you  one  figure  from  the  Kimberly  &  Clark  Company  of  Wis- 
consin. This  was  the  first  paper  mill  in  the  state  to  get  started  in  safety 
work,  some  four  years  ago;  and  through  their  influence  every  paper  mill  in 
Wisconsin  is  now  doing  good  safety  work.  A  few  months  ago  I  visited  this 
company  and,  as  I  entered  the  door  of  one  of  their  plants,  I  noticed  a  piece 
of  paper  on  the  wall  and  I  went  up  and  read  it  and  found  this  report;  that 
in  two  of  their  mills  during  twelve  months  up  to  that  time  they  had  had  just 
two  accidents  and  neither  of  them  cost  compensation;  that  is,  neither  of 
them  caused  a  disability  of  over  seven  days.  The  treasurer  of  this  company 
stood  up  at  a  meeting  of  the  paper  men  and  said,  "  Gentlemen,  if  we  had  never 
prevented  an  accident  in  our  company,  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
ofiicers  towards  the  men,  and  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  our  workmen 
towards  the  company,  which  has  resulted  from  the  workmen's  safety  com- 
mittee's which  have  been  organized  in  all  our  plants  has  more  than  paid  us 
for  every  dollar  we  have  invested." 

Here  is  an  interesting  figure  —  you  will  notice  I  am  sticking  to  my  text 
and  giving  nothing  but  figures,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  am  going  to  keep  right 
on  until  my  thirty  minutes  are  up.  The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad 
appointed  600  workmen  on  their  committees  and  these  committees  brought  in 
6,000  suggestions  on  danger  points  and  from  that  number  all  but  200  were 
considered  good  by  the  company  and  carried  out.  The  Northwestern  Railroad 
during  the  first  three  years  reduced  deaths  of  their  employees  65  per  cent; 
and  so  remarkable  were  the  results,  and  so  quickly  were  they  realized,  that 
every  great  railroad  in  the  United  States  —  starting  with  the  experience  of 
the  Northwestern  Railroad  —  has  organized  an  accident  department  and  is 
pushing  safety  vigorously,  and  is  backing  it  with  millions  of  money.  I  just 
got  this  report  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  Washington 
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before  I  left  Chicago;  taking  all  of  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  during 
the  last  five  years,  they  have  reduced  the  number  of  passengers  killed  in 
wrecks  50  per  cent,  just  one-half  as  many  passengers  killed  in  wrecks  as  were 
killed  five  years  ago,  according  to  the  official  st&tement. 

They  have  reduced  the  number  of  train  operators  —  brakemen,  engineers 
and  conductors  —  killed,  47  per  cent.  And  here  is  a  still  more  striking  state- 
ment: during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  that  is  the  year  just  ended, 
there  were  326  railroads  —  and  that  includes  some  of  your  big  systems  like 
the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central  and  Northwestern  —  there  were  325 
railroads  with  162,000  miles  of  track,  and  carrying  485,000,000  passengers, 
that  didn't  kill  a  passenger  in  a  wreck.  Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  most 
remarkable  thing  that  has  happened  in  the  history  of  safety;  and  if  there 
is  any  doubting  Thomas  in  this  audience  —  if  there  is  any  man  that  doubts 
the  practicability  of  this  safety  movement  —  all  he  has  got  to  do  is  to  con- 
template for  a  minute  the  significance  of  a  movement  which,  within  five  years, 
can  comimaiid  the  attention  of  the  officers  of  every  great  railroad  in  the 
United  States,  and  can  gain  their  confidence  so  that  they  have  backed  the 
movanent  with  millions  of  money,  to  appreciate  what  there  is  in  this  safety 
movement. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  in  Omaha;  and  while  there  I  visited  the  American 
Smelting  and  Befining  Company,  employing  a  thousand  men,  most  of  them 
humble  Italians.  I  should  say  that  this  smelting  plant  is  a  little  more  haz- 
ardous than  an  ordinary  foimdry,  and  a  little  less  hazardous  than  a  steel 
plant;  it  is  a  hazardous  plant.  They  have  been  doing  safety  work  for  this 
year.  As  I  entered  the  door  through  which  the  men  go  to  check  in  for  work, 
I  noticed  a  long  blackboard,  about  fifteen  feet  long  and  six  feet  high,  which 
was  divided  into  two  sections.  On  one  section  was  the  record,  month  by 
month,  of  the  accidents  in  1915;  on  the  other  was  the  record  month  by  month 
for  1016;  and  this  was  October  27th,  the  day  I  was  there.  That  blackboard 
record,  gentlemen,  revealed  this  remarkable  result:  they  had  reduced  the 
actual  number  of  hours  lost  by  tliose  thousand  men  90  per  cent;  I  mean  they 
had  just  one-tenth  the  amount  of  time  lost  during  the  corresponding  months 
in  1916  as  in  1015;  and  they  had  reduced  the  deaths  a  hundred  per  cent,  and 
they  had  reduced  the  number  of  accidents  70  |ier  cent.  Any  accident  was 
tabulated  as  an  accident  if  it  caused  a  loss  of  over  twenty-four  hours  of  time. 
And  here  is  a  more  remarkable  statement  than  all.  That  was  on  October 
27th;  if  they  ran  four  days  more  they  would  have  gone  through  the  month 
of  October  without  a  single  man  out  of  the  thousand  men  being  sufficiently 
injured  to  lose  over  twenty-four  hours'  time.  I  told  them  to  write  me  if  they 
made  the  record;  I  got  a  letter  a  few  days  later  saying  that  they  made  iL 
I  have  never  seen  anything  like  the  pull-together  spirit  there  was  in  that 
plant  between  the  foremen  and  workmen;  the  day  I  was  there  every  foreman 
had  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  every  workman  in 
that  plant  was  vitally  interested  in  making  a  record  for  his  department. 
That  experience  to  me  was  one  of  the  most  encouraging  and  revealing  things 
that  I  have  seen  in  my  eight  years  of  safety  work;  and,  Mr.  Chairman^  it 
revealed  to  me  .the  possibilities  there  are  in  this  safety  movement;  when  the 
head  of  every  department  puts  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  in  earnest  and  geta 
his  workers  with  him. 

I  thank  you. 
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CoMMi8SiON£B  BooERS:  I  am  sure  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Price 
for  hie  splendid  address.  It  is  along  a  little  different  lines  than  most  of  the 
addresses  we  have  had  so  far.  Now,  this  matter  is  open  for  questions;  any 
one  wishing  to  talk  on  the  subject  will  now  have  an  opportunity.  I  would 
like  to  have  you  take  the  question  up  very  soon,  if  there  is  anything  you 
would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Price,  because  his  time  is  limited  here.  I  am  sure  there 
are  a  good  many  things  you  would  like  to  ask  him  and  have  him  explain  a 
little  further. 

GENERAL  DISCUSSION 

Mb.  Hatch,  Chief  Statistician,  State  Industrial  Commission:  I  would  like 
to  ask  with  reference  to  the  remarkable  results  achieved  in  Wisconsin,  a 
reduction  of  61  per  cent  in  the  number  of  accidents,  what  your  impression  is 
as  to  the  condition  of  things  in  Wisconsin  before  the  safety  movement  took 
hold  there.  Do  you  feel  that  conditions  were  so  bad  in  Wisconsin  that  the 
61  per  cent  improvement  has  not  yet  put  Wisconsin  far  ahead  of  other  States, 
or  do  you  feel  that  Wisconsin  has  now  really  gone  beyond  most  of  the  other 
States?  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  any  statistical  evidence  by  which 
to  make  comparison  between  States  at  the  present  time,  of  course.  I  was 
just  wondering  what  your  impression  is  on  that. 

Mb.  Pbick:  In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible,  absolutely,  to  make  any 
comparison  between  any  States;  you  couldn't  get  me  to  make  any  statement 
on  that  subject.  The  only  way  you  could  make  a  comparison,  is  to  take,  for 
instance,  the  shoe  factories  of  New  York  and  compare  them  with  the  shoe 
factories  of  Wisconsin;  or  the  sawmills;  otherwise,  you  couldn't  make  any 
kind  of  a  comparison.  But  I  might  say  this  in-  regard  to  the  conditions  in 
Wisconsin  prior  to  the  Industrial  Commission;  they  certainly  weren't  good; 
and  there  were  some  very  bad  conditions.  I  don't  know  whether  the  condi- 
tions five  years  ago  were  worse  or  better  than  in  New  York,  I  imagine  they 
were  practically  the  same  as  in  other  States.  Answering  your  question  in  a 
little  different  way,  let  me  say  this:  what  has  happened  in  Wisconsin  is  only 
in  line  with  what  is  happening  in  all  these  companies  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
and  only  indicates  what  is  possible  in  any  company. 

Mb.  Hatch:  That  is  precisely  what  I  had  in  mind,  and  not  the  idea  of  any 
invidious  comparison.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe,  in  other  words,  that 
what  has  been  done  in  Wisconsin  can  be  done  everywhere. 

Mb.  Pbige:  Any  safety  engineer  will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  remarkable 
or  mysterious  about  what  has  been  done  in  Wisconsin ;  because  what  has  been 
done  there  haa  been  done  in  hundreds  of  plants;  and  some  of  the  finest  things 
I  ever  have  seen  done  have  been  done  in  plants  in  New  York. 

Mb.  F.  p.  Thompson,  St.  Regis  Paper  Company:  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
if  the  Kimberly  &  Clark  people  have  foreign  employees. 

Mb.  Pkigb:     a  great  many. 

Mb.  Thohpson:    Do  they  ever  appoint  them  on  safety  conmiitteesT 

Mb.  PiacB:    They  do. 

Mb.  THOiiPsoN:  When  forming  a  committee  do  they  have  all  foreigners  or 
have  some  one  to  direct  them? 
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Mb.  Pbicb:  Among  the  flve  would  be  poBsibly  one  humble  man,  say,  a  com- 
mon laborer;  mix  them  in;  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  plan.  It  would  be 
advisable  to  appoint  one  or  two  humble  men  on  a  committee  of  five. 

Mb.  a.  E.  Davidson,  Chesebro- Whitman  Corapeuiy:  I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Price  whether  he  thinks  the  safety  first  idea  caji  be  organized  in  con- 
struction work?    That  is,  the  erection  work  of  our  cities. 

Mb.  Pbice  :  Very  glad  to  have  that  question  asked.  Some  two  years  and  a 
half  ago  the  Commission  employed  Mr.  Sidney  Williams,  who  had  had  five 
years'  experience  in  contracting  work.  He  is  a  very  practical  man.  He  has 
been  working  with  architects  and  various  men  interested  in  construction 
work  for  two  years  and  a  half,  and  has  worked  out  standards  on  construction 
work,  on  old  as  well  as  new  buildings.  He  is  now  promoting  safety  in  con- 
struction work  just  as  it  is  being  promoted  in  factories,  with  bulletins  for 
bulletin  boards.  I  want  to  say  that  the  experience  up  there  thus  far  demon- 
strates that  construction  work  offers  just  as  good  an  opportunity  to  do 
efficient  educational  safety  work  as  the  factories  do,  and  they  are  getting 
results.  Standards  on  construction  hav^been  worked  out  by  practical  men 
just  the  same  as  the  other  standards  of  the  State. 

Mb.  Sanfobd,  Conference  Board  on  Safety  and  Sanitation:  A  mention  has 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  workmen's  committee.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  foreman  or  superintendent  to  look  to  the  welfare  of  his  men 
within  reason  and  to  get  out  his  product;  and  in  that  case  wouldn't  it  be  just 
as  efficient  —  we  are  talking  about  efficiency  this  afternoon  —  to  have  that 
work  done  by  a  safety  engineer  inspector,  or  both,  if  the  plant  is  large 
enough, —  rather  than  having  committees  out  of  the  workmen.  In  that  con- 
nection I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  a  plant,  say,  east  of  Buffalo  — 
between  Buffalo  and  Boston  —  where  there  is  a  good,  live  workmen's  commit- 
tee; I,  personally  don't  know  of  one,  and  I  would  like  to  know  of  one. 

Mb.  Pbice:  Answering  that  first  question,  I  will  say  this:  That  we  have 
learned  in  eight  years  that  the  way  to  get  a  workman  interested  in  the  safety 
work  is  to  give  him  something  to  do.  The  way  to  get  a  man  interested  in  a 
political  party,  or  lodge,  or  school,  or  a  church,  is  to  give  him  something  to 
do;  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  fundamental  in  human  nature;  and  I  consider  that 
the  unique  thing  in  the  American  Safety  Movement  —  is  its  democratic  char- 
acter —  is  the  fact  that  we  have  gone  down  among  the  workmen,  given  them 
some  responsibilities  —  some  recognition  —  and  an  active  part  in  safety  work, 
and  have  secured  their  interest,  their  real  co-operation,  in  that  way,  to  a 
degree  which  we  have  never  been  able  to  secure  by  discipline. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  happens  when  you  turn  men  loose  in  a  factory  —  and 
I  have  seen  it  happen  in  himdreds  of  plants;  in  the  first  place,  when  a  work- 
man goes  into  a  department  for  the  first  time  to  make  an  inspection,  he  begins 
to  look  for  points  of  danger  and  he  discovers  what  a  large  percentage  of 
accidents  happen  through  the  carelessness,  thoughtlessness,  of  workmen.  You 
can't  convince  workmen  of  this  by  simply  telling  them,  but  if  they  go  out  in 
the  plant,  and  week  by  week  find  out  by  themselves  how  accidents  are  hai^ien- 
ing  to  the  men.,  they  learn  for  themselves  and  are  convinced;  and  that  ia  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  one  of  the  most  wholesome  things  we  can  get  into 
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the  minds  of  our  workmen.  And  the  second  thing  is  this:  that  when  they 
get  this  information,  and  when  tliey  acquire  this  new  interest  which  comes 
from  being  given  responsibility,  I  lind  that  they  become  the  best  boosters  for 
safety  and  will  do  more  to  convince  your  workmen  as  to  what  the  company 
is  trying  to  do,  than  your  foremen  can  do;  I  consider  the  workmen's  com- 
mittee the  most  valuable  means  in  a  plant  of  really  getting  your  workmen 
with  you. 

Mb.  Morgan:  In  a  plant  of  4,000  men  and  women  we  have  four  workmen's 
committees,  that  in  two  months  have  handed  in  over  2,000  suggestions.  Now, 
if  that  isn't  a  live  committee,  I  don't  know  what  one  is.  These  suggestions 
at  first  —  carrying  out  what  Mr.  Price  said  —  all  tended  towards  mechanical 
safeguards;  so  the  safety  department  got  hold  of  the  committee  and  showed 
them  that  the  accidents  were  not  due  to  lack  of  mechanical  safeguarding,  but 
to  the  unsafe  practices  of  the  men;  and  pretty  soon  they  began  to  get  after 
John  Smith  and  Jim  Jones  for  not  wearing  goggles,  and  things  of  that  sort. 
This  is  in  snswer  to  the  gentlemoi's  question  back  there  about  live  commit- 
tees.   Furthermore,  we  change  the  membership  of  these  committees  regularly. 

Mr.  Elberty:  I  can  give  you  a  number  of  plants  where  they  have  these 
committees,  such  as  the  Bausch-Lomb  Company  of  Rochester,  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  Rochester,  Remington  Typewriter  Company,  Uion,  Halcomb  Steel 
Company,  Syracuse;  if  I  had  a  few  minutes  I  could  give  you  five  or  six  hun- 
dred that  have  good  workmen's  committees  in  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Burke  :  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  very  fortunate  in  having  with 
us  this  afternoon  Mr.  Price.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Price 
over  our  way  quite  recently  and  we  think  a  great  deal  of  him.  The  Com- 
mission is  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  speech  this  afternoon.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  is  on  the  part  of  brevity  by  Mr.  Price,  at  this  time,  but  I 
recall  that  he  gave  us  six  points  which  he  advanced  as  reasons  which  were 
very  effective  in  organizing  a  shop  committee.  Now,  if  he  could  place  those 
before  you  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  him  do  so. 

Mr.  Price:  I  shall  be  very  glad  to.  I  kept  within  my  thirty  minutes,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  six  points  that  our  friend  has  spoken  of  are  not  original  with  myself, 
but  represent  the  experience  of  ail  of  us  men  who  have  been  interested  in 
Hafety.  In  organizing  Safety  Committees,  here  are  the  six  points  that  I  think 
are  absolutely  essential :  In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  to  select  in  the  ordinary 
department  about  three  men,  rank  and  file  workmen;  do  not  mix  foremen  with 
workmen,  or  the  tail  will  wag  the  dog  if  you  do,  and  the  workmen  will  feel 
that  it  is  not  their  committee,  it  is  the  foreman's  committee,  and  they  tag 
along.  Select  three  of  your  most  intelligent,  best-known,  most  respected  men; 
let  one  serve  for  one  month,  one  for  two  months  and  one  for  three;  and  there- 
after they  will  serve  for  three  months;  so  you  will  give  a  lot  of  men  an 
opportunity  to  serve  on  the  committee  and  get  the  experience. 

Second,  it  is  important  that  when  those  men  are  appointed,  your  foreman 
or  your  superintendent  —  preferably  the  foreman  —  carefully  instruct  them; 
talk  to  them  in  such  a  way  that  he  convinces  them  that  the  company  really 
means  business  in  asking  them  to  go  out  into  the  department  and  make  an 
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inspection;  tliat  the  company  really  means  tliat  they  shall  have  perfect  lib- 
erty to  go  out  and  find  any  point  of  danger  possible,  the  more  the  better,  and 
to  make  suggestions  in  regai'd  to  all  points  of  danger.  Now,  if  they  are 
properly  instructed,  they  will  feel  that  it  isn't  a  jc^e,  but  serious  business, 
and  they  will  take  their  work  seriously  and  you  will  get  results.  It  is  Teiy 
important  that  the  foreman  keep  in  touch  with  those  committees  and  enoour- 
age  them  from  week  to  week,  make  them  believe  that  they  are  doing  some- 
thing valuable  to  the  company,  and  that  the  company  appreciates  what  they 
are  doing;  occasionally  bring  before  them  reports  of  accidents  from  other 
plants  or  anything  that  will  enlarge  their  view  of  the  safety  work  and  make 
them  appreciate  their  job  and  what  they  can  do. 

The  next  thing  that  is  very  important  is  this:  they  should  make  their 
inspection  say,  once  a  week  or  once  a  month,  and  the  company  should  give 
them  time  ofT,  say  an  hour  or  two  hours,  to  make  the  inspection  and  to  make 
their  reports.  The  report  of  a  committee  should  always  be  made  in  writing; 
it  goes  without  saying,  that  if  a  conunittee  finds  points  of  danger  which  they 
think  ought  to  be  reported  immediately,  they  will  report  to  their  foreman 
verbally;  but  on  the  day  when  they  make  their  inspection,  all  of  those  points 
should  be  recorded,  then  they  will  be  a  matter  of  record  for  reference  and  no 
one  will  forget  the  points  recommended. 

Another  point  is  tliis:  that  if  you  find  some  of  the  suggestions  of  the  work- 
men are  not  practical,  take  it  up  with  them  very  carefully  and  explain  to 
them  why  they  cannot  be  carried  out,  so  there  won't  be  any  suspicion  on  their 
part  that  the  company  isn't  playing  fair.  x\nd,  further,  I  want  to  say  to 
8ome  of  you  who  may  be  "  Doubting  Thomases  "  about  workmen's  conunit- 
tees,  that  my  investigation  of  many  plants  where  they  have  organized  work- 
men's committees  successfully,  has  revealed  the  fact  that  from  90  to  95  per 
cent  of  the  suggestions  of  the  workmen's  committees  are  foimd  practicable 
and  are  carried  out  by  the  company.  Now,  some  of  you  men  who  may  have 
had  experience  with  suggestions  on  production  may  think  that  they  will  make 
a  lot  of  fool  suggestions;  well,  you  are  mistaken;  it  is  surprising  how  much 
the  men  know  about  danger  in  plants.  In  the  Illinois  steel  plant,  where  th^ 
sometimes  put  the  hmnblest  workers  on  the  committees  with  other  intelligent 
men,  ihey  have  received  sviggestions  on  some  certain  points  which  their  more 
intelligent  men  had  overlooked.  I  think  it  is  very  important,  if  you  have  a 
safety  man,  that  he  should  get  in  touch  with  the  safety  committees  and 
keep  in  touch  with  them;  not  to  control  them  in  any  w^ay,  but  to  make  every 
effort  to  make  the  committee  feel  that  they  have  perfect  liberty  to  go  any- 
where in  the  plant  and  make  as  many  suggestions  as  possible  in  order  to  make 
the  plant  safe.  When  I  think  of  workmen's  conunittees  I  always  think  of 
one  story  which  illustrates  what  a  workmen's  committee  can  do  in  the  way 
of  detecting  points  of  danger.  I  wejit  to  the  Neenah  plant  of  the  Kimberly  & 
Clark  Company;  I  saw  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Jackson,  who  was  very 
enthusiastic  about  the  .work  of  the  safety  committees  in  his  plant.  He  says, 
"  Price,  do  you  know,  the  first  hour  we  turned  that  committee  loose  they  came 
back  at  the  end  of  the  hour  with  twenty-eight  suggestions,  and  every  one 
of  those  twenty-eight  suggestions  covered  a  serious  point  of  danger."  He 
said,  "  I  want  to  show  you  one  of  the  points."  He  took  me  downstairs;  it 
was  an  old  plant  and  built  over  the  river;  I  noticed  the  floor  was  all  wet  and 
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slimy;  over  on  one  side  I  saw  a  great  big  beam  about  tliree  feet  from  the 
floor;  and  to  the  floor  was  a  three-inch  shaft  running  with  a  thirty-inch 
pulley  all  unguarded.  That  committee  found,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  oiler, 
for  nobody  knows  how  long  —  forty  years,  say  —  had  gone  down  in  that 
basement,  on  that  slimy  floor,  had  crawled  on  his  belly  underneath  that 
beam  and  over  that  shaft,  had  crawled  in  behind  and  oiled  a  machine  and 
then  crawled  back.  As  one  of  the  committee  said,  "If  he  had  been  decent 
he  would  have  been  killed.'' 

R.  C.  Richards  of  the  Northwestern  Railroad  says  that  ninety  per  cent  of 
all  results  secured  on  their  railroad  are  due  to  the  unflagging  leal  of  the 
men  of  the  workmen's  committees. 

Mb.  Thompsok,  Eastman  Kodak  Company:  *Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  simply 
to  back  up  what  Mr.  Price  has  said  regarding  workmen's  committees,  by  giv- 
ing you  my  own  experience  in  the  plant  with  which  I  am  connected.  We 
employ  in  this  plant  about  twentj-three  himdred  people;  it  is  a  siz-story  plant 
and  a  basement.  We  have  one  general  committee  selected  from  the  foremen, 
consisting  of  three,  which  makes  an  inspection  of  the  whole  plant  weekly; 
and  then  each  floor  has  a  workmen's  committee  consisting  of  three;  so  that 
they  make  an  inspection  every  week,  and  we  receive  those  reports  weekly  from 
thebe  different  committees.  Now,  the  suggestions  on  those  reports  average 
about  ten  per  week;  roughly,  it  is  eighty  suggestions  coming  in  every  week  on 
those  reports.  Now  that  is  a  total  of  4,160  suggestions  in  a  year.  Now,  at 
the  end  of  last  year  out  of  that  4,160  suggestions  we  only  turned  down  eighty- 
six;  the  remaining  4,074  were  adopted  and  put  into  effect.  I  thought  I  would 
just  like  to  state  that  as  backing  up  Mr.  Price's  statement. 

Mb.  Pbice:  If  you  want  to  see  the  real  thing,  go  to  Rochester  and  see  the 
Kodak  Company's  plant;  I  have  been  there  just  recently. 

Mb.  H.  Q.  Mkacham,  Construction  Engineer,  Qould's  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany: I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Price  his  opinion  of  the  practice  of  having 
the  safety  engineer  meet  with  the  workmen's  and  foremen's  committees? 

Mb.  Pbioe  :  I  think  it  is  a  very  valuable  thing,  if  the  safety  engineer  doesn't 
try  to  control  the  committees;  if  he  meets  them  in  a  perfectly  friendly  way, 
and  makes  them  feel  that  he  is  simply  there  to  advise  with  them  but  not  to 
interfere  at  all  with  them,  and  his  attitude  is  wholly  one  of  encouragement 
and  cooperation — don't  let  the  tail  wag  the  dog  —  it  is  a  good  thing.  It 
depends  wholly  upon  the  attitude  of  the  safety  engineer. 

Mb.  Seafeb,  Standard  Oil  Company:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  be  of  interest 
to  know  how  our  concern  handles  the  safety  problem.  Prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law,  the  company,  through  its  various 
superintendents,  did  everything  it  could,  or  that  came  within  its  knowledge, 
to  benefit  and  protect  the  workmen.  In  case  of  an  accident,  even  though  the 
accident  was  entirely  the  fault  of  the  operator,  the  man's  doctor's  bills  were 
paid,  the  man  himself  was  paid  for  the  entire  length  of  time  he  was  absent. 
Since  the  workmen's  compensation  went  into  effect  we  comply,  of  course, 
with  the  rules  of  payment;  but  in  addition  thereto,  if  we  find  the  accident 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  man,  we  still  continue  to  pay  the  man  his  full  wages 
while  the  compensation  calls  for  only  two-thirds  payment.    We  also  pay  him 
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the  first  two  weeks  in  full,  while  the  Compensation  Law  requires  no  payment 
for  the  first  two  weeks.  At  the  inauguration  of  the  workmen's  compensation 
act,  each  superintendent  went  still  further  into  the  matter  of  providing  safe- 
guards in  and  about  our  various  plants.  I  know  in  my  own  particular  plant, 
where  we  have  a  great  many  punch  presses,  we  adopted  a  great  many  addi- 
tional saf guards;  and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  they  have  been  productive 
of  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  have  increased  the  efiiciency  of  the  plant  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  operator  is  no  longer  afraid  that  his  fingers  will  in 
any  way  be  mutilated.  To  carry  the  matter  along  still  further,  the  company 
decided  that  it  would  be  better,  rather  than  having  each  superintendent  pro- 
vide for  the  safety  of  the  plant  immediately  under  his  direction,  that  a  gen- 
eral committee  be  appointed  tq  have  charge  of  safety  matters  in  all  the  plants. 
Under  that  ruling  a  member  of  our  manufacturing  conunittee  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  each  of  the  interests  in  the  company  —  that  would  be  the  gas- 
lighting,  the  refining  interests,  the  general  welfare,  of  the  plant;  a  man  from 
each  one  of  those  departments  was  taken  in  the  committee^  making  a  total  of 
twelve.  We  make  periodical  visits  to  each  one  of  the  plants,  and  we  have 
found  that  there  have  been  a  great  many  valuable  suggestions  resulting  from 
that  committee;  because  a  superintendent,  or  a  man  in  charge  of  a  plant, 
becomes  so  accustomed  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  his  plant  that  there 
are  many  things  that  escape  his  attention;  whereas,  a  new  thought,  or  new 
eyes,  come  into  the  plant,  pick  out  these  defects  and  call  them  to  attention; 
and  we  know  that  when  these  suggestions  are  made  that  they  have  not  only 
the  co-operation  of  the  superintendent  of  the  plant,  but  we  also  know  that 
they  are  things  that  the  officials  of  our  company,  from  the  president  down, 
want  to  have  put  into  effect;  that  everything  must  be  done,  and  everything 
shall  be  done,  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  our  employees. 

In  addition  to  this  general  committee,  w^e  have  in  each  one  of  our  plants  a 
committee  composed  largely  of  the  foremen.  They  visit  all  parts  of  the  plant 
and  make  recommendations  to  their  superintendent.  I  may  say  that  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  general  committee  are  usually  reported  to 
these  workmen's  committees  so  they  can  see  exactly  what  the  larger  number, 
or  the  general  board,  thinks  of  safety  matters,  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  particular  plant.  In  that  way,  by  the  foremen's  committee  and  the  work- 
men's committee  working  in  harmony  we  feel  we  have  things  pretty  well  cov- 
ered. We  also  feel  that  if  the  laws  were  such  —  by  laws  I  mean  the  laws  of 
the  insurance  companies  and  of  the  State  —  if  they  were  made  a  little  m<»re 
uniform  it  wpuld  help  our  situation.  I  understand,  from  statements  made  by 
some  of  the  speakers,  that  there  is  a  movement  now  on  foot  to  co-operate; 
that  is,  have  the  interests  co-operate  so  as  to  get  a  uniform  law  on  all  mat- 
ters. We  don't  feel  that  we  want  any  more  laws,  but  we  do  feel  we  would 
like  to  have  a  little  more  uniformity  in  laws  existing.  We  to-day  feel  that 
the  best  good  to  workmen  is  to  come  by  having  them  feel  that  the  high  officlalii 
in  the  company  in  the  superintendence  of  the  plant  are  in  sympathy  witli  the 
safety  movement.  Then  to  get  our  foremen  into  co-operation  with  the  super- 
intendents of  the  plant,  and  in  that  way  we  are  gaining  more  and  better 
records  for  the  safety  movement,  and  from  them  radiate  the  safety  movement 
to  the  men.  I  have  found  from  my  own  experience  that  I  can  put  on  any  num- 
ber of  safeguards  in  a  plant  or  on  a  machine  and  the  operator  many  timet 
will  not  see  the  utility  or  the  need  for  it;  but  when  I  show  tliem  the  danger 
to  themselves  of  carrying  out  foolish  ideasi,  or  how  they  will  be  detrimental 
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to  them, —  if  I  will  go  and  explain  to  them,  point  out  to  them  where  they  are 
wrong,  where  they  are  putting  themselves  into  danger  or  some  of  their  fellow 
woriunen  into  danger,  I  feel  in  that  way  we  get  better  results  than  by  a  gen- 
eral rule  or  general  notice  saying  that  if  a  man  is  careless  he  shall  be  dis- 
charged. There  are  many  times  a  man  is  careless,  and  the  only  way  it  can  be 
forced  back  to  him  is  to  make  an  example  of  some  particular  man. 

Mb.  Psige:    I  just  want  to  thank  you.    My  time  is  up. 

Ck>MMissioinEB  RooEBS:  Mr.  Price  has  come  a  long  way  to  deliver  this 
address;  I  would  like  to  entertain  a  motion  of  thanks  to  him  for  this  splendid 
address. 

(A  motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  be  given 
Mr.  Price,  which  was  done.) 

Mb.  Jakes  P.  Holland,  President  State  Federation  of  Labor :  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Standard  Oil  man  what  has  been  done  with  the  cisterns  and  stills, 
to  protect  men  who  work  in  the  open  air,  in  Indiana,  Bayonne,  Hunter's  Point 
and  Long  Island  City. 

Mr.  Shafeb:  I  can't  answer  your  question  regarding  Bayonne,  Hunter's 
Point  and  Indiana,  but  at  Long  Island  City  there  is  a  corrugated  shed  and 
has  been  for  many  years;  I  might  add  that  that  shed  has  recently  been 
repaired,  so  it  shows  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  company  to 
take  it  down. 

Mb.  Holland:  Then  for  God's  sake,  tell  them  to  do  the  same  thing  with 
Bayonne  and  Indiana. 

Mb.  Shafeb:  I  think  the  gentleman  is  somewhat  out  of  order,  because 
this  is  a  convention  dealing  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  New  York 
State  and  only  in  New  York  State.  The  company  in  New  Jersey  is  under 
New  Jersey  laws;  the  same  can  be  said  of  Indiana,  and  cannot  be  referred  to 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York. 

Commissioneb  Kogebs:  Before  taking  up  the  next  paper  on  this  program, 
I  wish  to  diverge  a  little  from  the  program  and  ask  your  indulgence  for  a 
few  moments. 

I  assimie  that  this  Congress  will  meet  annually  during  the  next  number  of 

years,  and  I  want  to  present  an  invitation  which  we  have  received  to  visit  a 

city  west  of  here,  Rochester,  N.  Y.: 

RociiBSTKB.  N.  Y.,  Decemher  9,  1916. 
How.  John  Mitchbll, 

Chairman.  State  Industrial  Commission. 

230  Fifth  Avenue,  Neu)  York  City.  N.  T.. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Mitchell. —  On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Rochester,  I  take  pleasure 
In  extending  to  the  New  York  State  Industrial  Safety  CongreaB  a  most  sincere  and 
cordial  invitation  to  hold  its  1917  Congress  in  this  city. 

Our  Convention  Hall  seating  4,000  people,  and  so  arranged  it  can  take  excellent 
rare  of  a  smaller  audience,  is  at  your  disposal,  free  of  cost.  Our  several  new  hotels, 
together  with  our  other  flrst-claan  hostefries,  offer  you  service  and  accommodations 
equal  to  those  of  any  city  in  the  country,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  the  rates 
are  low. 

Let  us  demonstrate  to  you  personally  why  the  Rochester  spirit  is  well  known  all 
over  the  country.  Come  to  Rochester  next  time,  and  let  your  Congress  be  a  vaca- 
tion as  well. 

Cordially  yours, 

Hiram  H.  Eoobrton,  Mayor. 

I  have  another  invitation  addressed  to  Honorable  John  Mitchell,  on  behalf 
of  the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Now,  Ladies  and  Qentlemen^  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  endorse  the  letters  of 
the  Rochester  Mayor  and  the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce  inviting  the 
New  York  State  Industrial  Safety  Congress  to  meet  in  that  city  next  year. 
An  acceptance,  it  would  seem  to  me,  would  be  particularly  appropriate^ 
because  of  the  activities  that  city  has  shown  in  lines  of  industry.  In  fact, 
the  report  herewith  demonstrates  the  efficiency  and  accomplishment  which  is 
entitled  to  recognition,  and  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  done. 

The  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  done  pioneer  work  in  the  inter- 
ests we  are  called  upon  here  to-day  to  talk  over.  You  have  heard  by  our 
speaker,  Mr.  Price,  that  one  concern  in  Rochester  has  made  a  saving  of  80 
per  cent  in  injuries  to  employees  in  the  last  few  years.  I  don't  believe  there 
is  another  firm  in  the  State  of  New  York  that  employs  as  large  a  number  of 
men  that  can  make  an  equally  good  showing. 

Gentlemen,  I  hope  that  if  this  Congress  continues  for  another  year,  you 
will  see  fit  to  favor  Rochester  with  your  presence. 

The  next  on  the  program  is  What  Statistics  Should  Be  Reported  Under 
Compulsion,  by  Leonard  W.  Hatch,  Chief  Statistican,  New  York  State  Indus- 
trial Commission. 

WHAT  ACCIDENT  STATISTICS  SHOULD  BE  REPORTED  UNDER 

COMPULSION. 
By  L.  W.  Hatch,  Ph.  D.,  Chief  Statistician,  State  Industrial  CoMiassioN 

The  guide  to  the  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found  by  determining  what 
statistics  are  necessai'y  for  intelligent  prevention  work,  just  compensaticm 
under  the  law,  and  correct  cost  of  compensation  insurance.  These  ends,  baaed 
on  both  humanitarian  and  financial  considerations  are  of  great  moment  to 
employer,  employee,  and  the  public  in  general.  Certainly  no  one  would  have 
the  temerity  to  argue,  in  the  face  of  the  present-day  compensation  and  safety 
movement,  the  latter  of  which  is  here  vividly  exemplified  for  the  Empire  State 
by  this  Congress,  that  anything  less  should  be  required  than  what  is  necessary 
for  the  most  effective  efforts  in  this  movement,  or  that  any  part  thereof  should 
be  left  to  the  uncertainties  of  voluntary  furnishing  of  information.  What  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose,  is  of  too  much  importance  to  the  lives  —  and 
pockets,  of  too  many  people,  to  be  treated  as  less  than  a  public  duty,  to  the 
performance  of  which  compulsion  by  public  authority  must  be  applied  where 
intelligence  and  common  sense  do  not  inspire  willing  performance. 

In  considering  what  statistics  are  necessary,  it  may  illuminate  the  whole 
matter  to  note  at  the  outset  that  here  we  are  in  a  field  where  for  the  moat 
part  statistics  are  the  only  guide  to  intelligent  action.  The  fundamental 
characteristic  of  an  individual  '*  accident "  is  that  it  is  unforeseen,  or  th»t  it 
happens  unexpectedly.  This,  however,  is  not  because  an  accident,  any  more 
than  any  other  occurrence  in  this  world,  happens  without  a  cause,  but  because 
there  is  so  great  a  variation  from  place  to  place  and  from  moment  to  moment 
in  any  one  place,  in  the  circumstances  which  give  rise  to  accidents,  that  where 
individual  cases  only  are  considered,  we  seem  to  be  dealing  with  nothing  but 
blind  chance  as  to  their  incidence,  causes  and  results.  But  the  unforeseen  or 
the  unexpected  in  life  is  so  simply  because  it  is  what  has  not  been  experienced 
before  by  the  particular  person  who  is  the  observer.  As  soon  as  the  unforeseen 
is  repeated  in  his  own  experience,  or  in  the  experience  of  others  under  his 
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observation,  the  element  of  unexpectedness  gives  way  before  knowledge  bom 
of  ^experience  that  such  things  do  happen,  and  when  the  experience  is  long 
enough,  or  broad  enough,  this  knowledge  extends  not  only  to  the  fact  of  recur- 
rence but  also  to  more  and  more  of  detail  as  to  frequency,  causes  and  results 
of  such  happenings.  Translated  into  simpler  terms,  an  employer,  new  in  busi- 
ness and  without  knowledge  of  the  subject,  who  sees  for  the  first  time  an  acci- 
dent in  his  plant,  may  very  normally  say  —  '*  It  was  purely  accidental ;  light- 
ning never  strikes  twice  in  the  same  place  "  and  so  dismiss  the  matter.  But 
if  that  accident  happens  again  in  his  plant,  and  still  more,  if  it  is  further 
repeated,  dismissal  of  the  subject  on  the  strength  of  the  lightning  adage  will 
brand  him  as  a  fool  who  cannot  or  will  not  see  what,  although  at  first  indeed 
unforeseeable,  experience  should  now  have  taught  him  to  look  out  for. 

Note  now  that  this  experience,  which  will  eliminate  or  reduce  the  element  of 
the  unforseen  in  accidents  and  enable  us  to  anticipate  aa  to  the  future, 
means  simply  numbers  of  accidents  brought  together,  instead  of  individual 
isolated  cases  considered  separately,  and  that  the  larger  the  experience,  that 
is  the  larger  the  number  of  accidents  observed,  the  greater  the  light  that  is 
afforded  for  future  guidance.  Here  then  we*  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
necessity  of  bringing  together  large  numbers  of  individual  cases  if  we  are  to 
discover  the  lessons  of  experience.  That  is  precisely  the  function  of  statistics, 
so  that  only  by  statistical  studies  may  we  learn  from  the  past  that  which  we 
must  have  for  future  guidance  in  this  matter. 

Perhaps  this  sounds  very  academic.  But  so  far  from  this  behig  an  academic 
matter,  it  is  absolutely  the  most  practical  thing  in  the  world.  In  fact,  I  am 
not  telling  you  something  which  ought  to  be.  I  am  only  telling  you  in  general 
terms  what  is  practice  to-day.  We  have  two  great  things  to  do  about  acci- 
dents, prevent  them  or  compensate  the  injured.  But  how  do  we  go  about  this 
prevention  business?  Is  a  guard  put  on  a  machine  because  someone  guesses 
an  accident  may  happen  at  that  point?  Not  if  we  are  intelligent  about  it. 
That  guard  goes  on  because  sometime  or  somewhere  experience  has  shown  that 
accidents  do  happen  in  such  places.  And  how  do  we  go  about  insuring  the 
payment  of  compensation?  By  charging  an  employer  for  insurance  what 
someone  with  no  knowledge  of  accident  experience  guesses  accidents  in  his 
industry  may  cost?  On  the  contrary,  compensation  insurance  rates  are  based 
purely  and  simply  on  the  results  of  statistical  studies  of  past  experience. 

There  is  one  more  point  to  emphasize  in  order  to  complete  this  analysis  of 
the  indispensable  role  of  statistics  in  this  field.  All  the  work  of  accident 
prevention  and  accident  compensation  must  deal  with  the  individual  employer. 
He  it  is  who,  be  his  inspiration  thereto  what  it  may,  must  do  the  work  of 
prevention,  and  he  it  is  who  pays  (in  the  first  instance  at  least)  the  insurance 
premium  out  of  which  comes  compensation.  The  individual  employer  is  the 
active,  practical  agent  in  the  whole  matter.  But  here  is  a  matter  in  which 
the  individual  employer  cannot  act  with  full  knowledge  on  the  basis  of  his 
individual  experience  alone.  This  is  because,  as  a  rule,  his  experience  is  not 
large  enough  to  indicate  what  the  liability  to  accidents  in  his  plant  is,  that  is, 
where  it  is,  what  it  is,  and  how  large  it  is.  Except  in  a  comparatively  few 
of  the  very  largest  plants,  accidents  of  a  given  kind  recur  at  such  long  inter- 
vals or  so  irregularly  that  one  year's  experience  reveals,  for  example,  only  a 
very  few  points  where  accidents  are  liable  to  happen,  whereas  what  he  must 
know  in  order  t.o  forestall  accidents  is  all  the  points  of  liability.    There  is  only 
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one  way  to  give  him  this  latter,  that  is  by  giving  him  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
bined experience  of  all  plants  like  his,  and  that  is  precisely  what  statistics  of 
accidents  can  do  for  him.  To  illustrate,  inspectors  ara  constantly  met,  when 
insisting  on  the  safeguarding  of  some  danger  point,  with  the  objection  ^  We 
never  had  an  accident  there  "  —  in  saying  which  the  employer  though  truth- 
fully quoting  his  own  experience,  is  actually  being  blinded  by  that  experience 
because  taken  alone.  What  he  needs  to  enlighten  him  is  the  experience  of 
others  combined  with  his  own,  in  other  words,  paradoxical  as  it  may  aound, 
he  needs  some  statistics  to  wake  him  up.  A  fairly  tragic  illustration  of  what 
I  am  trying  to  emphasize  came  to  my  attention  some  years  ago.  An  inspector 
observing  in  a  shop  a  projecting  set  screw  on  a  shaft  some  distance  above  the 
floor,  told  the  foreman  that  it  must  be  covered  as  required  by  law.  The  reply 
was  —  "  That's,  all  foolishness,  I've  worked  here  a  dozen  years  and  nobody  ever 
got  hurt  up  there."  And  so  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  inspector  insisted 
that  an  order  to  guard  the  place  must  be  issued,  the  foreman  let  it  go.  When 
the  inspector  returned  a  short  time  afterward  to  see  if  the  order  issued  from 
the  Department  had  been  complied  with,  he  found  that  the  foreman  had  been 
cruelly  misled  by  the  blind  guide  of  his  own  experience.  Shaft  trouble  had 
led  him  to  moimt  a  ladder  at  that  point,  only  to  have  his  sleeve  caught  by 
that  very  set  screw  and  to  have  his  arm  torn  off  at  the  shoulder.  What  did 
that  foreman  need  to  have  prevented  that  accident?  Unless  he  was  utterly 
beyond  the  reach  of  reason,  he  needed  to  see  that  somewhere  set  screws  were 
killing  and  crippling  men  every  year.  In  other  words,  statistics  of  set  screw 
accidents  would  have  corrected  the  erroneous  impre88ion  bom  of  his  own  t4>o 
narrow  experience. 

Such  fundamentally  is  the  reason  why  the  State  should  insist  on  the  fur- 
nishing of  accident  reports  and  should  make  statistical  studies  of  them, 
namely,  so  that  the  individual  employer's  efforts  for  safety  shall  be  guided 
by  the  fullest  knowledge  of  that  overhanging  liability  to  accident  which  is 
only  revealed  by  combination  of  wide  experience,  and  so  that  in  the  process  of 
spreading  the  cost  of  compensation  over  all  those  who  are  under  the  liability 
(which  is  the  function  of  insurance)  the  burden  shall  be  allotted  aooording 
to  actual  liability.  Only  the  State  is  in  a  position  to  secure  the  fullest 
knowledge  here  and  make  it  free  to  all  as  it  should  be. 

But  let  us  not  pursue  this  elementary  point  further.  We  can  no  longer  be 
content  to  '*  muddle  along  "  in  this  matter  of  prevention  and  compensation. 
We  m/uBt  have  all  the  light  that  experience  can  give  to  guide  us,  and  to  neglect 
statistics  of  accidents  is  in  large  measure  to  go  it  blind.  Let  us  go  on  then  to 
the  very  practical  question  which  the  subject  assigned  for  this  paper  requires 
us  to  consider  —  What  statistics  of  accidents  shall  be  reported  under  ocm- 
pulsion  ? 

So  far  as  concerns  any  question  as  to  whether  some  information  about  acci- 
dents  should  be  required,  and  some  left  to  be  furnished  voluntarily,  which  may 
be  implied  from  the  wording  of  the  subject,  there  can  be  only  one  correct 
position  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  said  above.  All  that  will  afford  infor- 
mation of  practical  value  in  the  work  of  prevention  or  compensation  must  be 
required.  Prevention  of  accidents  or  just  compensation  for  those  not  pre- 
vented, are  now  recognized  to  be  matters  of  too  great  public  concern,  touching 
lives  and  property  interests  of  too  many  of  its  citizens,  to  justify  anything 
less  than  the  making  of  an  obligatory  public  duty  of  everything  that  is  neces- 
sary for  most  intelligent  efforts  toward  those  ends. 
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V 

Our  question  then  is  reduced  to  this  —  What  statistics  shall  we  have?  It 
would  be  impossible  here  to  go  over  in  detail  the  various  points  on  which 
accident  statistics  can  and  should  enlighten  us,  and  what  reports  must  be 
made  in  order  to  secure  those  statistics.  The  time  available  would  not  suffice 
to  more  than  begin  any  such  review.  But  let  me  put  in  evidence  certain  facts 
which  will  show  you  that  what  the  Industrial  Commission  in  New  York  is 
undertaking  to  do  in  this  field  is  not  in  least  degree  of  the  nature  of  per- 
functory or  blind  proceeding  because  the  law  directs  something  of  the  kind, 
but  has  been  carefiilly  planned  after  extended  and  most  careful  study  by  many 
persons  most  competent  to  advise  in  the  matter. 

Probably  it  will  surprise  many  to  hear  the  statement  that,  at  the  present 
time,  probably  no  part  of  the  technical  problems  connected  with  accident  pre- 
vention and  compensation  have  been  threshed  out  so  nearly  to  the  point  of 
genuine  authoritative  standardisation  as  have  the  statistical  problems.  That, 
however,  is  the  fact.  What  has  made  this  possible  is  the  fact  that  these  prob- 
lems are  purely  scientific  and  technical,  are  not  complicated  by  considerations 
of  policy,  and  are  essentially  the  same  everywhere.  What  has  actually  brought 
it  about,  is  much  hard  work  in  conferences  and  committees  by  a  large  number 
of  those  handling  these  problems  extending  over  a  number  of  years.  The 
technique  of  statistics  is  about  the  last  thing  to  attract  any  public  attention 
and  this  movement  has  gone  forward  very  quietly.  But  none  the  less  import- 
ant has  been  the  work  accomplished. 

There  is  not  time  here  to  review  this  work  at  length.  A  statement  sufficient 
to  indicate  results  attained  and  the  weight  of  authority  and  work  back  of  them 
will  serve  the  present  purpose.  As  early  as  1011,  five  years  ago,  this  move- 
ment for  standardization  of  accident  statistics  was  started.  During  the  five 
years  since  then  there  have  been  enlisted  in  it  practically  all  of  the  public  and 
private  organizations,  governmental,  civic  and  scientific,  especially  concerned 
with  such  work.  These  have  taken  part  not  only  by  counsel  and  advice  but 
actively  and  to  the  extent  of  special  study  of  the  matter  by  special  committees. 
The  list  of  committees  includes  the  following: 

Representing  Oovernment  Officials:  The  Committee  on  Statistics  and 
Insurance  Cost  of  the  International  Association  of  Industrial  Accident  Boards 
and  Commissions,  and  a  special  committee  on  mine  accident  statistics 
appointed  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines;  Representing  Civic  amd  Scientific' 
Societies:  the  Committee  on  Standard  Schedules  and  Tabulation  of  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  and  Committee  on  Compensation 
Statistics  of  the  Casualty  Actuarial  and  Statistical  Society  of  America; 
Representing  Employers  and  Insurance  Companies:  The  Accident  Statistics 
Committee  of  the  National  Safety  Council,  and  the  Committee  on  Statistics 
of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Service  Bureau. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  these  committees  separately  there  has  been  much 
co-operation  between  them,  partly  as  a  result  of  membership  of  several 
individuals  in  two  or  more  of  them,  and  partly  by  joint  participation  in  con- 
ferences. These  conunittees  have  also  enlisted  the  co-operation  in  conferences 
and  by  correspondence  of  many  individuals  outside  their  membership. 

This  work  of  standardization  has  now  arrived  at  the  point  where  very 
general  agreement  has  been  reached  on  main  features,  including  a  standard 
definition  of  what  accidents  should  be  reported,  a  standard  form  for  reports, 
standard  classification  of  industries,  causes  of  accidents,  location  and  kind  of 
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injury,  and  extent  of  diBability,  and  standard  table  forms  for  the  principal 
tabulations. 

What  now  is  the  significance  of  all  this  for  accid^it  statistics  in  New  York 
State?  Just  this.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  State  Industrial  Commis- 
sion has  taken  an  active  part  throughout  in  this  movement  for  standardiza- 
tion, being  represented  on  all  but  one  of  the  committees  above  referred  to.  and 
is  basing  its  own  work  on  the  standards  which  have  thus  been  worked  out. 
These  standards,  let  me  emphasize  right  here,  have  been  formulated  with  con- 
stant regai*d  to  ihe  practical  utility  of  the  statistics  recommended.  Only  to 
arrive  at  the  best  scientific  methods  to  reach  what  is  essential  for  guidance 
in  accident  prevention  and  compensation  has  been  aimed  at.  The  Industrial 
Commission  in  New  York,  therefore,  in  this  matter  of  accident  reporting  and 
accident  statistics  is  proceeding  according  to  a  program  which  has  been  most 
carefully  studied  and  thoroughly  worked  out  in  every  detail.  It  can  be 
guaranteed  without  reservation  that,  if  carried  through,  that  program  will  put 
at  the  disposal  of  employers  in  this  State,  the  best  of  material  for  their 
assistance  in  this  field. 

But  lest  it  may  seem  that  you  are  asked  to  accept  too  much  on  faith  as  to 
the  value  and  practicality  of  what  is  planned,  let  mc  give  you  an  illustration 
of  the  kind  of  assistance  the  plans  we  are  now  working  with  will  furnish  rela- 
tive to   safeguarding  machinery   for   example.     Of   the  various   classes   of 
machinery  it  is  known  that  hoisting  apparatus  is  an  important  one  with 
reference  to  accidents.    Heretofore  accident  statistics  in  this  State  have  been 
able  to  show  (outside  of  a  little  further  information  for  fatal  cases)   only 
the  number  of  accidents  on  each  kind  of  hoisting  apparatus,  aa  elevators, 
cranes,  etc.     But  the  compilations  now  under  way  will  show  not  only  such 
figures  separated  for  a  larger  number  of  kinds  of  apparatus,  but  on  what  part 
and  how  the  accident  occurred  in  connection  with  each.    Thus  for  elevators 
there  are  nearly  a  score  of  divisions  to  bring  out  the  number  of  accidents  con- 
nected with  cables,  counterweights,  machinery,  cars,  fall  of  person,  or  falling 
objects,  and  these  are  further  sub-divided  as  to  how  the  accident  happened, 
in  the  case  of  cables,  for  example,  whether  due  to  breaking  of,  unwinding  of, 
or  being  caught  in  cables.    Or  take  the  large  cause  class  of  working  machines. 
Heretofore,  we  have  had  figures  only  for  total  cases  on  principal  classes  of 
machines  in  the  main  industries.     But  the  new  classifications  are  designed 
to  bring  out  not  only  distribution  by  each  specific  kind  of  machine  under  the 
classes  formerly  us^,  but  for  each  machine  distribution  as  to  parts  of  the 
machine  (point  of  operation,  belts  or  pulleys,  cranks  or  eccentrics,  fly  wheels, 
gears,  set  screws,  etc.)  and  as  to  manner  of  occurrence  whether  in  adjusting 
machine   or   work,   starting   or   stopping   machine,   operating,   breaking   of 
machine,  cleaning  or  oiling,  repairing,  flying  objects  from  machine,  centrifugal 
explosion,  loose  clothing  of  worker,  or  non-use  of  guard  which  had  been  pro- 
vided.   That  is  the  kind  of  close  location  of  hazard  which  it  is  proposed  to 
make  available  as  a  guide  to  the  safety  inspector  and  the  employer.    In  similmr 
detail  the  other  features  of  accidents  —  part  of  person  injured,  nature  of 
injury,  results  as  to  time  loss  and  compensation  cost,  and  distribution  by 
industries  —  are  to  be  analyzed,  so  that  instead  of  proceeding  only  with 
knowledge  of  certain  general  features  and  largely  by  inference  and  guess 
work  as  to  details,  we  shall  proceed  with  the  full  knowledge  requisite  for  most 
effective  handling  of  the  practical  problems  connected  with  accidents. 
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So  far  I  have  endeavored  to  make  clear  that  back  of  what  is  now  being 
required  in  the  reporting  of  information  about  accidents  in  this  State  is  a 
carefully  woiiced  out  plan,  which  requires  only  to  be  carried  through,  to  afford 
help  of  the  greatest  value  to  all  concerned  with  accident  problems.  But 
again  not  to  ask  you  to  accept  too  much  on  the  strength  of  general  considera- 
tions, let  us  take  up  one  specific  detail  as  to  reporting  of  accidents,  about 
which  there  is  perhaps  most  likely  to  be  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  what  is 
required.  This  is  the  reporting  of  non-compensated  accidents.  What  are. the 
reasons  for  reporting  such  cases?  Perhaps  we  shall  see  the  matter  most 
clearly  if  we  start  from  two  propositions,  first,  that  all  classes  of  accidents 
that  ought  to  be  prevented,  or  that  are  or  may  be  the  occasion  of  compensa- 
tion payments  must  be  included  in  our  statistics,  and  second,  that  what  is 
most  likely  to  secure  completeness  and  uniformity  in  the  reporting  of  such 
classes  must  also  be  considered.  Those  two  principles  may  be  taken  for 
granted.  A  little  examination  will,  I  think,  make  it  clear  that  what  Is 
required  in  New  York  as  to  less  serious  accidents  comes  within  those  rules. 
The  requirement  here  is  that  ''every  accident  which  causes  loss  of  time  of 
more  than  the  balance  of  the  day,  turn  or  shift  on  which  the  accident  occiu'red, 
or  which  requires  any  medical  attendance  other  than  first  aid  treatment "  shall 
be  reported.  In  passing  it  may  be  noted  that  that  rule  is  exactly  the  standard 
as  to  reporting  which  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  conferences  above  referred 
to. 

The  definition  applies  two  tests  as  to  what  cases  shall  be  reported,  first,  time 
loss  and  second,  medical  attendance.  The  cases  coming  under  the  former  test 
would  in  large  part  come  under  the  second  also  as  an  injury  causing  the  time 
loss  specified  would  commonly  require  some  medical  attention.  The  elements 
both  of  wage  loss  to  the  employee  and  medical  cost  to  the  employer  stamp  this 
class  of  cases  as  one  that  must  be  included  in  prevention  efforts,  and  one  to 
be  reckoned  with  as  to  compensation  insurance.  A  rough  estimate  indicates 
that  quite  likely  ten  per  cent  of  the  wage  loss  of  employees  in  this  State  on 
account  of  all  accidents  is  due  to  these  cases  where  the  time  loss  is  not  over 
two  weeks,  and  the  total  cost  of  medical  aid  which  the  employer  must  pay 
in  these  cajses  is  probably  equal  to  half  of  such  cost  for  compensated  cases. 
Another  more  general  consideration  here  which  may  be  mentioned  is  the 
important  light  which  can  be  thrown  on  the  question  of  reducing  the  waiting 
period  in  the  New  York  law  by  statistics  on  these,  at  present,  non-compensated 
accidents. 

Turning  now  to  those  minor  accidents  not  reportable  because  of  time  loss 
but  required  to  be  reported  because  they  involve  medical  attention,  the  simple 
fact  that  they  involve  medical  expense  which  the  Compensation  Law  requires 
shall  be  borne  by  the  employer  makes  their  inclusion  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  complete  statistics  of  experience  under  that  law.  Furthermore,  these 
accidents  are  of  significance  in  other  directions.  Thus  they  are  important 
for  the  study  of  causes.  One  measure  of  an  accident  cause  is  the  frequency 
of  accidents  due  to  it.  Relative  frequency  of  accidents  due  to  different  causes 
is  most  quickly  to  be  discovered  by  study  of  all  accidents  rather  than  only  the 
more  serious  ones.  The  costli'est  accidents  from  the  point  of  view  of  com- 
pensation are  permanent  total  disability  cases,  yet  there  are  so  few  such  cases 
in  a  year  that  taken  by  themselves  they  are  almost  useless  for  any  detailed 
study  of  causes.  The  warning  to  prevent  accidents  at  a  given  point  may  not 
be  given  by  a  serious  accident  there  for  months  or  years,  whereas  the  constant 
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recurrence  of  many  minor  accidents  would  be  serving  notice  daily  of  that 
danger  point.  When  a  machine  is  producing  many  out  fingers,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  wait  until  the  lesson  is  made  emphatic  by  several  fingers  or  hands,  to 
learn  that  it  is  dangerous. 

Another  consideration  which  increases  the  significance  of  these  minor  acd* 
dents  is  the  fact  that  an  injury  at  the>  moment  of  accident  altogether  triyial 
may  be  reason  of  infection  develop  serious,  or  even  fatal,  results.  Both  tha 
liglit  they  throw  on  accident  frequency  and  their  potential  seriousnesa  in 
themselves,  justify  insistence  that  in  the  study  of  accident  problems  these 
minor  cases  shall  be  recorded  and  reported. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  logic  of  all  that  has  just  been  said,  followed  out 
consistently,  would  argue  that  every  known  accident  should  be  reported,  which 
would  mean  the  reporting  of  a  great  many  more  than  is  now  actually  required 
by  the  standard  definition  quoted  above.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  State, 
however,  practical  considerations  in  view  of  the  amount  of  work  involved 
in  handling  or  tabulating  these  cases  which  do  not  entitle  to  compensation 
or  benefits  under  the  law  have  led  to  the  drawing  of  the  line  considerably 
inside  of  such  a  mark.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  employer, 
there  is  stronger  reason  for  following  the  matter  through  and  the  conferences 
on  standard  accident  statistics  have  recommended  that  employers  should 
record  all  accidents. 

In  addition  to  considerations  from  the  point  of  view  of  statistics,  such  as 
have  just  been  pointed  out,  there  are  other  considerations  from  the  point  of 
view  of  compensation  administration,  and  of  securing  uniform  practice  and 
complete  reporting  by  employers,  which  have  also  been  considered  in  establish- 
ing the  standard  reporting  rule.  There  is  not  time  to  go  into  these  here  other 
than  to  note  that  the  definition  with  reference  to  time  loss  was  based  on  what 
seemed  to  be  the  clearest  and  most  workable  rule  as  tested  by  actual  practice, 
having  been  originally  Worked  out  in  the  safety  department  of  the  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation. 

It  has  been  observed,  perhaps,  that  this  paper  has  been  answering  the 
question —"  What  statistics  should  be  reported,"  with  the  reply — ^"  Those 
statistics  which  in  accordance  with  the  law  are  now  required,"  and  that  is, 
in  fact,  the  answer.  But  the  writer  will  certainly  feel  that  he  has  falloi 
short  of  his  hope,  if  this  paper  shall  not  have  served  to  impress  the  employers 
in  this  Congress  with  the  idea  that  what  is  being  required  in  this  matter  has 
the  soimdest  kind  of  reason  in  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  interest  as 
well  as  that  of  the  State.  Let  me  remind  you  again  that  the  employer  is 
the  central  party  in  interest,  either  on  his  own  account  or  because  he  must  be 
the  active  agent,  in  connection  with  accident  problems.  If  accidents  are  to 
be  prevented  in  his  establishment  he  must  make  it  safe  and  no  one  is  more 
concerned  than  he  that  compensation  insurance  rates  which  he  pays  shall  be 
just.  Who  else,  therefore,  can  have  greater  interest  than  he  that  there  shall  be 
available  adequate  statistical  information  to  make  efforts  toward  those  ends 
most  effective?  His  own  interest  correctly  viewed,  as  well  as  his  sense  of 
public  duty,  should  put  him  in  the  position  of  inaisHng  that  accidents  shall  be 
reported  as  the  Industrial  Commission  requires,  so  that  the  statistical  service 
which  the  Commission  aims  to  give  him  may  be  fully  realized. 

CoHiassioiTSB  BooEBS :     This  paper  is  now  open  for  discussion. 
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GENERAL  DISCUSSION 

Mb.  T.  J.  Cahhx,  President,  Bricklayers  Union  No.  34,  Brooklyn:  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  there  are  any  statistics  regarding  accidents  due 
to  falling  objects  on  outside  scaffolds  which  are  uncovered?  I  want  to  state 
at  this  time  that  there  is  a  very  great  hazard  in  the  building  industry  and  it 
should  be  so  regarded,  but  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  it.  It  is  part  of  our 
laws,  it  is  also  an  agreement  between  the  mason  builders  and  carpenters,  that 
all  men  onployed  on  these  outside  scaffolds  must  be  covered  when  working 
below  other  men.  We  all  know  that  in  the  city  of  New  York  we  have  build- 
ings of  forty-five  and  fifty  stories,  which  are  high  places  for  men  to  work. 
Men  working  on  a  scaffold  elevated  toi  stories  or  fifteen  or  twenty,  with 
mechanics  working  over  their  heads  fifteen  or  sixteen  stories.  A  scaffold  is 
put  up  overhead  a  few  stories,  and  they  call  that  overhead  protection.  We 
don't  call  that  adequate  protection.  We  would  be  glad  to  organise  safety 
committees  or  cooperate  with  safety  boards  if  we  thought  any  good  could 
accrue  to  our  members.  We  know  —  I  know  —  argumoits  were  presented  this 
morning  that  the  workmen  are  at  fault,  and  the  trouble  is  to  get  those  work- 
men  to  comply  with  the  safety  regulations  laid  down  by  the  employer.  The 
shoe  is  on  the  other  foot  from  my  side.  We  know  what  we  want,  but  the 
trouble  is  to  get  the  contractors  to  give  us  that  overhead  protection.  If  we 
were  the  contractors  we  could  discharge  those  men ;  but  we  are  not  in  positicm 
to  discharge  the  contractor.  Now,  we  place  this  before  you  gentlemen  here 
to  see  if  we  cannot  interest  you  in  helping  us  to  get  better  outside  scaffolds 
and  better  outside  protection.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  are  any  statistics 
regarding  scaffold  accidents  by  falling  objects? 

Mb.  Hatch  :  Yes,  there  are  some  very  interesting  statistics  as  to  accidents 
in  the  building  industry.  We  have  not  in  the  past  distinguished  accident 
causes  in  connection  with  scaffolds  due  to  falling  material  from  above  the 
scaffold.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  what  you  say  as  to  the  frequency  of 
such  accidents.  We  are  trying  to  revise  our  classifications  to  get  back  to 
every  kind  of  accident  which  is  happening,  and  then  find  out  how  many  there 
are  of  that  particular  kind.  But  as  to  accidents  in  the  building  industry  we 
have  found  out  some  very  important  things  since  the  reporting  of  such  acci- 
dents was  required  by  the  State  of  New  York.  Accidents  in  the  building 
industry  haven't  been  recorded  in  this  State  for  more  than  three  or  four 
years.  The  first  reporting  of  accidents  in  the  building  industry  was  required 
in  1911;  they  were  reported  in  factories  for  a  long  time  before  that.  Now, 
we  have  found  out  that  beyond  question  there  are  more  men  killed  in  the 
building  industry  in  the  State  of  New  York  annually  than  are  killed  in  all 
the  factories  of  the  State  put  together;  and  probably  not  more  than  one- 
quarter  as  many  people  are  employed  in  the  building  industry  as  are  employed 
in  the  factories  of  the  State.  The  Industrial  Commission  has  not  been  asleep 
on  that  subject.  We  now  have  this  subject  under  consideration  and  a  bulletin 
considering  it  is  now  in  preparation.  And  if  I  may  voice  my  individual  hope, 
it  is  that  out  of  the  reporting  of  accidents  in  the  building  industry  in  the  last 
three  or  four  years  in  New  York,  we  shall  get  some  change  in  the  law,  or 
more  adequate  provision  for  enforcement  of  the  law.  We  have  had  laws 
r^ulating  planking  of  floors,  and  so  forth,  but  the  great  difficulty  of  that  law 
has  been  that  the  law  has  left  those  provisions  —  practically  to  be  enforced 
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only  on  complaint,  or  else  the  L^slature  has  failed  to  provide  the  amount 
of  inspection  service  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  at  those  points.  I  hope 
that  out  of  our  statistics  this  one  practical  result  may  come. 

Mr.  Estabbook:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  are  any  reports  of  falling 
through  open  elevator  shafts  in  the  construction  of  huildings.  My  local  has 
a  little  over  three  hundred  membership,  and  we  lose  one  of  our  members 
through  that  cause  every  year.  It  seems  that  through  some  carelesanesa  these 
long  shafts  —  these  openings  for  elevator  shafts  —  are  left  open,  and,  of 
course,  they  are  not  covered,  because  they  are  used  as  means  for  hoisting 
material  to  the  upper  floors.  I  have  known  of  other  cases  where  a  man  will 
stick  his  head  out  and  call  to  a  man  above  his  head,  and  in  one  case  it  came 
down  and  crushed  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  noth- 
ing on  these  programs  relating  to  the  building  industry;  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  dangers  —  or  to  the  safety  appropriations 
to  be  adopted  in  the  future  for  the  building  interest.  And,  also,  I  had  on 
my  mind  this  same  question  asked  by  the  brother,  the  secretary,  of  the  bricks 
falling  on  people  below.  On  one  job  in  New  York  City  a  plumber  working 
on  a  job  where  I  am  at  present  came  back  and  said  he  didn't  know  as  he  would 
ever  see  our  job  again ;  I  said  "  Why  ?  "  He  says,  "  I  was  working  on  a  job 
where  five  or  six  stories  above  me  bricks  were  continually  falling  down,  and 
every  morning  when  I  went  in  I  didn't  know  whether  at  night  I  would  walk 
out  or  be  carried  out."  It  seems  to  me  the  adoption  of  some  safety  regulation 
should  be  made  so  those  things  could  be  avoided. 

Mb.  a.  E.  Davidson  :  I  am  more  pleased  than  I  can  say  to  hear  this  subject 
taken  up,  and  to  hear  the  question  of  Mr.  Cahill  asking  if  there  are  any  statis- 
tics  on  building  accidents.  I  attended  the  National  Safety  Ck>uncil  meeting 
in  1913,  and  listened  for  three  or  four  days  to  reports  from  the  mines,  fac- 
tories  and  mills,  telling  of  experience  in  accidents  and  discussing  how  to 
prevent  them.  The  last  day  I  got  up  the  courage  to  stand  up  and  mention 
building  construction;  but  it  was  so  far  away  from  the  thought  of  that 
assemblage  that  it  wasn't  even  noted  in  the  reports.  I  joined  the  National 
Council  and  I  have  attended  every  meeting  since;  they  are  doing  welfare 
work.  I  asked  Mr.  Price  to-day  what  was  being  done  along  construction  lines 
and  you  have  heard  his  answer.    They  are  beginning  to  take  notice. 

I  would  like,  in  a  way,  to  answer  Mr.  Cahill's  question*  about  statistics, 
because  I  have  been  keeping  them  in  a  crude  way  for  a  good  many  years;  that 
is,  clipping  reports  of  accidents  from  the  daily  papers.  A  year  ago  last  spring 
I  took  a  clipping  bureau's  report;  then  I  went  and  made  a  tour  up 
the  coast;  when  I  came  back  these  reports  were  on  my  desk;  the 
reports  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  days;  there  had  been  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  accidents;  forty-six  men  killed,  one  htmdred  and  sixty  badly 
injured  —  no,  two  himdred  and  some  odd;  four  hundred  and  sixty  scaffolds 
had  gone  down  over  the  country ;  a  good  many  painters  had  been  hurt  by  their 
ropes  breaking,  a  good  many  falls  resulting  from  that  cause.  Without  any 
doubt  the  accidents  in  building  construction  are  way  beyond  anything  in  the 
factories.  I  went  down  to  Massachusetts  two  or  three  years  ago  and  went  to 
see  Mr.  Hohnan ; —  I  believed  this  to  be  the  case,  so  I  have  interviewed  every- 
body. I  have  not  heard  it  talked  on  the  floor  of  conventions  because  it  didn't 
seem  to  be  interesting.    I  went  and  interviewed  Mr.  Holman,  who  is  in  chaige 
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of  all  the  accident  statistics  in  the  State.  Ue  said  he  was  very  glad  I  came 
in  to  see  him ;  that  he  had  kept  those  accidents  under  the  heading  of  "  Power 
Transmission.*'  I  told  him  I  thought  if  he  would  investigate  he  would  find 
building  construction,  because  of  the  methods  employed,  was  the  cause  of 
more  accidents  than  any  other.  lie  put  his  people  to  work,  and  before  I  left 
the  building  they  had  figured  up  some  three  months'  time  and  they  agreed 
with  me  that  that  was  true.  If  that  is  true,  gentlemen,  don't  you  think  it  is 
high  time  that  we  get  right  after  the  question?  I  have  been  in  the  building 
industry  in  New  York  City  for  thirty-five  years ;  I  make  a  specialty  of  furnish- 
ing builders  with  equipment,  scaffolding  and  so  on,  for  such  buildings  as  the 
Woolworth,  the  Grand  Central  depot,  the  Singer  building,  and  that  class  of 
work;  regarding  that  class  of  men,  I  know  that  construction  work  can  be 
made  as  safe  as  you  can  make  your  factories;  but  you  have  got  to  go  about  it 
and  do  something  and  find  out  what  should  be  done  and  then  do  it.  I  am 
very,  very  glad  to  know  that  that  question  has  been  taken  up. 

Mb.  Hatch:  I  want  to  add  just  a  word.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation in  the  statistics  we  collected  in  1011  to  1914  as  to  accidents  happening 
in  building  work.  For  example;  we  know  that  of  fatal  accidents  the  largest 
number  in  that  four  years  was  due  to  falls;  workmen  falling  from  scaffolding, 
or  into  hoist- way  openings,  and  so  on.  We  also  have  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion about  high  scaffolding  accidents,  whether  they  are  due  to  breaking  of 
scaffolds,  or  tipping  of  planks,  or  breaking  of  ropes,  and  so  on.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize what  the  last  speaker  has  said.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  here  is  a  peculiar  hazard  which  has  had  very  meagre  attention ;  a  hazard 
greater  than  the  factory  hazard,  so  far  as  serious  accidents  are  concerned;  and 
while  we  have  been  going  after  factory  accidents  for  a  generation  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  we  have  just  made  a  beginning  in  the  matter  of  construction 
accidenta. 

Miss  Milleb:  Have  you  any  statistics  of  accidents  of  men  who  wash 
windows  in  very  high  buildings  where  there  is  no  protection.  I  saw  a  man 
washing  windows  on  a  six-story  building  as  I  came  along  and  it  was  very 
awful  to  see;  and  he  had  absolutely  no  protection.  Happening  to  see  it  made 
me  think  of  it. 

Mb.  Hatch:  That  kind  of  accident  was  not  recorded  in  the  State  of  New 
York  prior  to  the  time  of  passing  of  the  compensation  law,  and  we  haven't 
yet  completed  annual  figures  for  the  numbers  of  those  accidents.  But  the 
Compensation  Law  has  brought  to  light  a  considerable  niunber  of  such  acci- 
dents, and,  of  course,  when  they  do  happen,  they  are  very  serious  because  they 
are  falls  from  high  places  on  to  a  pavement  and  are  serious  cases.  As  soon 
as  we  can  complete  a  year's  experience  we  will  have  some  figures  on  that  point 
which  I  think  will  be  very  interesting. 

CoMMissiONEB  EoGEBS:     Any  others  wishing  to  speak  upon  this  subject? 

Mb.  Cbttm:  I  was  reading  an  article  the  other  day  by  Dr.  Holt  which 
interested  me  very  much,  and  Br.  Holt  concluded  in  something  like  these 
words:  '*  If  we  ever  hope  to  solve  the  business  mortality  problem,  our  activi- 
ties must  be  along  three  lines:  statistical,  preventive  and  curative."  I  was 
interested  to  know  that  he  put  statistics  first,  because  I  think  if  you  don't 
know*  your  problem  you  won't  be  able  to  deal  with  it  efiiciently,  or  at  least 
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with  most  of  them.  Dr.  Hatch  haa  done  splendid  work  in  New  York,  aa  I  hare 
had  occasion  to  know,  in  the  gathering  of  statistics  years  ago,  to  get  informa- 
ton  along  the  line  of  questions  that  have  heen  asked  this  afternoon;  and  the 
advance  there  has  been  constantly  in  the  right  direction  —  forward.  I  think 
Dr.  Hatch  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  work  he  has  done. 

Mb.  Bubke:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  paper  read  this  aftemon  by  Mr.  Hatch 
is  very  interesting;  I  think  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  attended  such  a  conven- 
tion. What  is  uppermost  in  my  mind,  and  what  the  doctor  can  very  likely 
answer,  is  this:  Would  you  suggest  that  an  accident  should  be  reported  to 
the  Industrial  Compensation  Board  and  also  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  —  double  report  —  or  do  you  think  one  report  should  be  arranged  to 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  ? 

Mb.  Hatch:  Your  question  is  whether  or  not  both  to  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission and  to  some  other  department  of  the  State? 

Mb.  Bubke :     Yes,  or  to  one  of  them? 

Mb.  Hatch  :  I  think  decidedly  one  report  is  all  the  State  ought  to  require 
of  employers.  It  is  a  good  deal  of  work  to  make  out  those  reports,  provided 
they  are  made  out  the  way  they  ought  to  be.  In  New  York  we  had  exactly 
your  question  to  decide. 

When  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Commission  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  charge  of  inspection,  etc.,  were  consolidated  in  1915,  both  of  the  old 
laws  were  left  on  the  statute  books,  which  provided  for  the  reporting  of  acci- 
dents. What  was  done  was  to  take  the  two  former  reports  and  draft  one 
blank  to  serve  both  ends;  then  we  did  away  with  a  double  report  by  asking 
employers  for  one  report,  which  for  administrative  reasons  must  go  to  the 
Compensation  Conomission,  because  that  is  where  individual  cases  have  to  be 
handled  first  of  all.  Then  they  come  later  to  the  statistical  bureau,  or  are 
referred  to  inspectors,  coming  last  to  the  statistical  bureau  for  statistical 
compilation  and  study.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  is  putting  too  much 
of  a  burden  on  employers  throughout  the  State  to  ask  that  the  same  accidents 
be  reported  twice.  One  report  ought  to  be  used  for  both  purposes,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mb.  Rbgula:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that  you  can  put  these 
statistics  in  a  plant  to  practical  use,  and  not  alone  use  them  in  a  report  to  the 
Commission.  In  this  way  a  number  of  plants  have  come  to  recogniae  that  a 
competition  between  departments  in  a  plant  goes  a  long  way  towards  getting 
the  interest  of  the  workmen;  you  can  take,  those  statistics,  paste  them  on  a 
bulletin  board  in,  perhaps,  the  machine  shop,  and  show  from  month  to  month 
in  a  graphic  way  how  the  accidents  in  that  plant  have  been  reduced.  You 
can  do  the  same  thing  in  your  wood-working  shop,  perhaps  on  one  floor  or 
possibly  in  one  building,  in  competition  with  another.  Or,  if  your  operations 
are  extended  to  various  parts  of  the  country,  by  showing  how  your  plant  in 
one  section  of  the  country  has  been  able  to  reduce  its  accidents  as  agamat 
a  plant  in  another  section;  in  that  way  you  make  a  practical  use  of  these 
statistics  you  are  gathering  from  time  to  time. 

Mb.  Kohucb:  I  have  been  listening  this  afternoon  and  yesterday  to  a 
whole  lot  about  statistics,  or  whatever  you  call  it ;  we  have  had  a  lot  of  them. 
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but  we  hmTe  not  oome  to  anything  definite  in  any  way,  shape,  manner  or  fonn. 
If  I  am  intermptlng  this  subject  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me. 

Mb.  el  B.  Patton,  State  Industrial  Commission :  Mr.  Kohler  d€)esn*t  have 
the  disregard  for  statistics  that  his  remarks  would  lead  you  to  think,  because 
I  have  fomid  out  in  canyersation  with  him  since  the  morning  session  that  the 
local  union  of  whidi  he  is  a  member  has  records  dating  back  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  a  detailed  report  of  every  accident  that  occurred  in  which  one  of 
their  members  was  injured.  I  think  that  organization  is  to  be  commonded 
for  keeping  statistics  of  that  sort,  and  I  hope  that  organization  will  some  time 
or  other  make  that  infonnation  public  If  he  doesnt  do  it,  I  shall  be  very 
much  inclined  to  put  somebody  on  his  trade  to  have  somebody  do  it  for  him; 
and  I  only  wish  a  great  many  of  the  unions  would  do  as  well,  and  make  such 
statistics  available  for  the  information  of  all  of  us.  No  one,  I  think,  has  any 
distaste  or  dislike  for  statistics,  other  than  the  name  —  the  name  is  unfor- 
tunate—  but  the  thing  itself  we  can't  get  along  without.  Just  forget  the 
number  of  esses  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  do  keep  available  the  information 
which  Mr.  Hatch's  paper  indicated.  It  will  be  of  great  service  to  all  employers 
and  to  every  one  who  has  any  interest  whatever  in  lessening  the  accident  total. 

Mb.  Kohleb:  I  might  say  that  I  did  state  this  morning  something  to  that 
effect;  but  I  am  not  used  to  getting  up  among  an  audience  like  this,  but  I 
am  like  an  Irishman,  once  I  get  started  you  can't  hold  me  down.  I  am  a 
millwright;  and  as  a  mechanic  I  might  say  I  have  been  in  the  business  at  both 
ends  of  it.  I  have  always  found  the  efficient  man  the  trained  man;  I 
have  always  found  him  the  best  for  safety  first.  Thus,  if  you 
have  a  trained  man  and  an  efficient  man  to  install  your  machinery  —  the 
machinery  end  of  it,  is  what  I  am  connected  with  —  you  lessen  the  danger 
of  accident  through  improperly  installed  machinery  for  transmission,  and  so 
forth.  I  stated  this  morning  eighty  per  cent  of  the  factories  in  Brooklyn  and 
in  Greater  New  York  were  disregarding  the  law  on  that  subject;  and  I  men- 
tioned about  some  big  set  screw  sticking  out  of  a  collar;  and  as  I  was  going 
out  of  the  door,  somebody  said,  "  That  fellow  is  full  of  hot  air,"  or  something 
like  that.  I  didn't  mean  that  all  set-screws  were  sticking  out,  I  meant  in 
general;  the  couplings,  the  pulleys  on  the  shaft,  and  the  closeness  of  pulle}s 
together;  and  the  closeness  of  a  pulley  to  a  coupling,  and  also  the  overhead 
erection  where  they  have  got  the  counter-shaft,  where  they  have  a  belt  over 
the  man's  head.  I  am  speaking  of  safety  first  in  a  factory,  where  all  of  these 
accidents  could  be  eliminated,  if  machinery  were  properly  installed  at  the 
first  installation  in  a  factory.  They  have  belts  running  over  a  man,  the 
machine  down  below  the  operator:  if  anything  happens  that  counter-shaft  is 
pulled  down  on  to  the  operator.  If  they  went  to  work  at  the  beginning  and 
fitted  up  that  factory  so  they  had  the  pull  on  the  belting  away  from  him,  he 
working  on  this  side  of  the  countsr-Bhaft,  why,  that  counter-shaft  will  fall 
away  from  him.  That  is  a  thing  I  am  trying  to  bring  up.  Another  thing  our 
organization  is  trying  to  do  is  to  license  a  mechania-*  to  lloense  a  millwright; 
because  he  is  th^  man  in  the  factory  that  looks  out  for  everything.  Somebody 
this  morning  spoke -»•  Commissioner  Lynch,  I  think,  about  having  an  inspector 
in  every  factory.  I  might  say,  gentlemen,  if  that  was  enacted  into  law  —  of 
course,  too  much  l^islatlon  Is  no  good-— but,  if  that  should  be  done,  every 
factory  would  have  an  inspector,  and  that  fellow  would  be  responsible  for 
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everything  that  happened  in  the  factory.  Then  I  heard  another  thing  this 
morning  about  a  fellow  going  around  with  loose  clothes  on;  if  he  followed 
out  that  idea  he  would  have  a  suit  of  clothes  skin  tight;  imagine  a  man  going 
around  with  a  suit  like  that  oiling  up!  He  would  feel  like  a  tailor's  dunmiy, 
ornamental  but  of  no  use.  Our  organization  has  been  in  existence  twenty- 
eight  years  and  they  have  a  membership  of  only  180;  you  will  say,  "That  is 
very  funny  ";  but  we  have  an  examination,  so  that  a  fellow  if  he  wants  to  get 
in  has  got  to  be  pretty  good. 

Mb.  Jambs  A.  Murphy,  Secretary,  Bakers'  Local  Ko.  30.  Syracuse:  I  have 
listened  for  two  days  about  accidents  and  their  causes,  and  there  is  one  con- 
tributing cause  I  have  not  heard  referred  to  yet,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
if  there  are  any  figures  —  I  won't  say  "  statistics  "  —  as  to  what  relation  night 
work  has  to  the  volume  of  accidents.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  baking 
business  for  a  niuuber  of  years,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  night  work  connected 
with  it.  I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  a  man  working  nights  is  not 
as  efficient  as  the  man  working  days,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if  there  are 
any  figures. 

Mb.  Hatch:  So  far  as  1  know,  there  are  no  accident  figures  —  excluding 
the  word  "  statistics  " —  that  would  throw  light  on  whether  more  accidents 
happen  to  men  employed  at  night  as  compared  with  men  employed  in  the 
daytime.  You  can  see  it  is  a  pretty  difficult  thing  to  get  at  the  facts  relating 
to  that.  You  .would  have  to  compare  the  number  of  accidents  with  the  number 
of  men  employed  at  night;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  figures  in 
existence  showing  how  many  men  are  employed  at  ni^t  and  how  many 
employed  in  the  day  time,  with  which  the  comparison  could  be  made.  We 
have  a  record  of  accidents  that  occur,  and  our  records  would  show  at  what 
time,  because  the  hour  of  occurrence  api>ears  on  the  record.  But  the  difficulty 
would  be  to  get  at  the  number  employed  at  night  as  compared  with  those 
employed  in  the  daytime.  I  have  seen  somewhere,  I  can't  recollect  where,  a 
report  of  some  investigation  made  by  an  individual  employer,  showing  that 
men  employed  at  night  were  not  as  efficient  as  men  employed  in  the  daytime. 
There  are  pretty  obvious  reasons  why  that  should  be  so.  Their  habits  of  life 
are  not  liable  to  be  right;  they  have  business  to  see  to  when  they  should  be 
sleeping,  and  then  you  come  to  the  question  of  artificial  light  as  compared 
with  daylight,*-* greater  strain  on  the  optic  nerve;  and  I  think  that  the  quee- 
tion  of  fatigue  as  affecting  accidents  is  not  nearly  so  important  as  the  question 
of  nerve  strain.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  accidents  occur  before  the  end 
of  the  forenoon  —  that  is,  they  are  more  frequent  before  the  end  of  the  fore- 
noon and  before  the  end  of  the  afternoon.  If  fatigue  \(*ere  of  main  importsnce, 
Tou  would  expect  the  maximum  at  the  end  of  the  afternoon. 

Mb.  MrBPHT:  If  I  might  say  another  word,  I  might  explain  my  object 
in  asking  the  question.  I,  and  a  number  of  other  men  who  work  at  tJie  same 
business,  have  always  believed  that  night  work  ought  to  be  eliminated  as 
much  as  possible;  and  I  guess  everybody  hopes  that  legislation  will  follow 
from  this  Congress  along  the  lines  of  preventing  accidents  as  much  as  possible; 
and  I  honestly  believe  there  is  no  man  working  nights  for  years  who  is  as 
efficient  as  the  man  working  days.  To  begin  with,  it  is  against  nature;  also, 
a  roan  trying  to  sleep  daytimes  hasn't  as  good  a  chance  as  the  fellow  trying 
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•to  sleep  nights;  so  nmny  noises;  if  nothing  else,  the  members  of  his  household 
are  around  and  prevent  him  getting  his  proper  rest,  and  when  the  man  goes 
back  to  the  bake-shop  at  night  he  is  not  in  as  good  shape  as  the  man  that 
slept  at  night.  And  if  l^slation  is  to  follow  from  this  Congress,  as  I  hope  it 
will,  I  hope  they  will  legislate  to  eliminate  night  work  as  much  as  possible. 
Of  coarse,  it  cannot  be  eliminated  entirely,  we  all  know  that;  but  it  should 
be  eliminated  as  much  as  possible. 

M&.  Nelson,  Bingham  ton:    Mr.  Murphy's  question  suggested  another  ques- 
.tion,  which,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  has  never  been  brought  up.    I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  statistician  here  if  he  has  any  figures  as  to  the  influence 
of  John  Barleycorn  on  industrial  accidents? 

Mb.  Hatch:  We  have  no  records  in  the  Department  on  that  matter.  I 
know  individual  employers  have  been  making  investigations  along  that  line, 
trying  to  find  out  just  what  the  condition  of  men  injured  was  prior  to  the 
accident.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  at.  Up  to  the  present  time  I  have 
seen  nothing  very  conclusive  —  but,  as  I  have  said,  a  number  of  individual 
employers  have  taken  it  up. 

Mb.  Kelson:  To  my  mind  it  is  a  very  serious  question;  and  inasmuch  as 
many  employers  try  to  prevent  accidents  by  safe-guarding  a  position,  it  seems 
to  me  that  is  a  matter  of  much  concern  and  entitled  to  research,  as  to  how 
many  injured  men  come  to  their  work  in  at  least  a  partially  intoxicated  con- 
dition previous  to  such  injury.  I  suggest  this  in  all  seriousness,  for  it  is  a 
matter  in  which  I  am  vitally  interested,  and  we  are  all  interested  in  trying 
to  eliminate  accidents. 

Mb.  Bubks:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Murphy  what  is  the  Objection  to 
inaugurating  day  work  in  the  bake-shop? 

A  Voice:     We  all  want  fresh  rolls  for  breakfast;  that  is  the  answer. 

Mb.  Mubphy:  There  are  a  number  of  reasons,  and  the  time  is  short.  But 
I  will  state  that  we  have  inaugurated  in  Syracuse  —  in  May,  1903  —  that  is, 
thirteen  years  ago,  we  inaugurated  day  bake-shops;  and  the  bake-shops, 
except  two  or  three,  or  three  or  four,  non-union  shops  work  daytimes.  I 
regret  to  say  that  we  lost  one  shop,  that  had  worked  for  two  or  three  years 
and  then  went  back  on  it.  But  every  union  shop  works  days,  and  we  find 
gets  along  just  as  well  as  the  fellow  working  nights.  So  I  say  there  are  a 
niunber  of  cases  where  the  work  could  be  eliminated  without  any  hardship 
to  the  employer  or  anybody  else.  There  is  a  big  field;  t^ad  I  believe  night 
work  has  as  much  to  do  wnth  accidents  as  any  contributing  cause;  because  — 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  —  of  the  fact  that  a  man  working  nights  and 
trying  to  sleep  days  is  not  as  efiioient  as  the  man  that  works  days  and  sleeps 
nights. 

Mb.  Connobs,  Endicott- Johnson  &  Co.:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hatch  if 
there  are  any  statistics  in  the  case  of  infection?  Many  of  our  cases  are  from 
infection,  where  they  get  slight  scratches  from  tacks  and  so  on,  and  often- 
times have  to  lose  a  finger  by  an  infection.  I  would  like  to  know  if  there 
are  any  statistics  in  regard  to  it,  and  if  there  is  any  one  here  who  knows  any 
preventive  measures  for  infection. 

Mb.  Hatch:     Commissioner  Mitchell,  I  think,  will  answer  that  inquiry. 
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Commissioner  Mitchell:  The  question  of  infection  we  have  had  up  more 
than  anything  else,  and  we  have  had  to  deal  with  it.  Dr.  Lewy,  the  Chief  of 
our  Health  Department,  has  compiled  statistics  showing  the  number  of  infec- 
tions that  follow  industrial  injuries,  and  his  statistics  show  that  17  per  ooit 
of  all  finger  injuries  result  in  infection.  Now,  gentlemen,  that  means  this; 
that  an  accident  to  a  linger,  which  may  be  and  most  of  the  time  is,  simply  a 
perforation  —  a  laceration  —  or  a  slight  injury  to  the  finger,  becomes 
infected,  and  the  infection  causes  the  loss  of  the  finger; — either  it  causes  an 
ankylosis  or  an  amputation.  Xow,  these  infections  could  be  cured  —  could 
be  prevented,  rather  —  by  giving  first  aid  treatment;  and  if  every  factory-^ 
if  every  manufacturer  —  would  make  a  rule  insisting  upon  an  employee  being 
treated  with  first  aid  treatment  they  could  reduce  the  cost  of  an  injury  — 
could  save  the  finger  —  instead  of,  as  it  is,  paying  for  it.  I  say  17  per  cent 
of  our  finger  injuries  result  in  infections,  and  17  per  cent  of  injuries  have 
got  to  be  paid  for  by  the  loss  of  the  finger.  If  you  lose  a  thumb  it  costs 
sixty  weeks'  wages;  if  you  lose  an  index  finger  it  costs  forty-six  weeks'  wages; 
if  you  lose  a  middle  finger  it  costs  thirty  wedcs'  wages;  if  you  lose  a  little 
finger  it  costs  fifteen  weeks'  wages.  Now,  in  money,  that  is  a  great  deal;  of 
course,  in  suffering  it  is  a  great  deal  more;  and  after  all,  the  cost  in  suffer- 
ing is  the  thing  we  ought  to  consider  most.  So  I  say  all  these  things  —  these 
records  we  make,  or  statistics,  they  are  all  interesting;  Mr.  Hatch  keeps 
them,  and  he  can  tell  you  how  much  money  it  costs;  but,  gentlemen,  the 
great  thing  it  costs  is  not  money;  it  is  the  cost  in  suffering;  it  is  a  cost  m 
those  things  that  appeal  to  the  best  in  men;  it  is  the  cost  in  heartburns;  so 
I  hope  —  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  to-morrow  —  I  hope  from  this  Congress 
will  come  a  better  understanding  between  workmen  and  employers;  a  better 
understanding  of  what  they  ought  to  do  —  try  and  help  each  other  out,  and 
try  and  stop  this  awful  suffering,  this  awful  loss,  from  unnecessary  industrial 
accidents;  for,  after  all,  we  can  prevent  half  of  them.  We  can't  prevent  them 
all;  there  is  about  one-half  of  these  accidents  we  can't  prevent.  They  are 
simply  as  was  said  and  recognized  years  and  years  ago  —  they  are  acts  of 
God  —  they  are  things  we  can't  help.  But  there  is  one-half  of  them  we  can 
prevent;  and  you  men  who  are  managing  these  factories,  and  you  men  who 
are  directing  the  unions,  and  you  gentlemen  who  are  concerned  with  the  social 
welfare  organizations,  if  we  can  all  direct  our  facts  and  our  actions  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  these,  or  in  an  effort  to  try  and  concern  ourselves  with  our 
mutual  interests,  if  we  can  get  together,  if  we  can  try  and  make  our  plans 
for  social  welfare  —  social  betterment  —  if  we  can  sit  down  around  a  table 
as  men  ought  to  do  and  try  and  concern  ourselves  about  those  things  that  are 
best  for  our  mutual  welfare,  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  can  do  more  in  that 
way  than  all  the  laws  it  is  possible  for  any  Legislature  to  enact.  You  know, 
I  have  often  said,  in  my  concern  about  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  —  I 
have  often  said  this, —  that  if  the  employer  and  the  workmen  would  ait  down 
together  and  look  each  other  in  the  face,  look  each  other  squarely  in  their 
eyes,  that  they  could  adjust  their  difficulties  without  recourse  to  strikes  and 
lockouts  and  with  the  attendant  suffering  and  misery.  Because,  gentlemen,  a 
man  can't  lie  when  he  is  looking  another  man  in  the  eyes  —  he  can't  do  it; 
and  so  it  is  in  this  effort  we  are  trying  to  make  in  the  State  of  New  Yoric; 
to  make  our  State  the  peer  of  all  States  in  reducing  the  number  of  accidents. 
I  say,  if  we  can  organize  in  every  factory,  in  every  workshop,  on  everj^  rail- 
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road,  if  we  can  organize  a  committee  of  workmen  and  employers  —  workmen 
and  managers  —  especially  managers  —  who  will  meet  once  a  week  and  who 
will  talk  it  over,  about  the  means  of  preventing  industrial  accidents  —  I  say, 
if  we  can  do  that,  gentlemen  —  we  will  reduce  these  accidents  at  least 
one-half. 

I  don't  know  whether  yuu  gentlemen  know  what  ex-President  Roosevelt, 
when  he  was  President  of  the  United  States,  said ;  he  made  the  public  state- 
ment that  more  men  are  killed  and  wounded  by  industrial  accidents  than 
would  be  killed  or  wounded  if  this  nation  were  continually  and  perpetually 
at  war  with  some  other  nation.  Now,  I  imagine  when  he  said  that,  he  had 
not  in  mind,  of  course,  this  great  war  that  is  going  on  among  the  nations 
of  Europe;  but,  making  allowances  for  this  unexpected  loss  of  life  that  is 
happening  in  the  European  countries  —  making  all  due  allowance  for  that  — 
when  you  consider  that  35,000  men  are  killed  and  2,000,000  of  men  are  injured 
every  year  in  the  peaceful  conduct  of  our  industries,  is  it  not  high  time  that 
the  State  and  national  government  should  exert  every  possible  effort  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  security  of  the  men,  women  and  children  of  labor? 

I  said  I  was  going  to  speak  to-morrow;  what  I  mean  is,  I  am  going  to  pre- 
side to-morrow.  I  have  things  in  my  mind  I  can't  say  to-morrow; 
it  is  in  mv  mind  now,  but  I  can't  take  the  time  — I  wish  it  were 
possible;  but  I  hope  from  this  Congress  there  shall  be  a  movement 
started  between  employers  and  workmen  that  will  result  in  the  reduction  — 
you  can't  prevent  them  all  —  I  say,  in  the  reduction  of  these  accidents. 
Grentlemcn,  if  it  were  possible  for  this  audience  —  if  it  were  possible  for  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York  —  to  pass  through  our  offices  in  New  York 
city  or  Albany,  and  see  that  seemingly  endless  procession  of  crippled  men, 
of  widowed  wives,  of  sorrowing  mothers,  of  orphaned  children,  as  they  pass 
through  our  rooms — 150  a  day  the  average  is  —  and  they  go  through  there 
on  their  crutches  —  if  you  could  see  these  people  pass  through  our  offices,  I 
am  quite  sure  the  great  heart  of  the  people  of  New  York  would  respond,  and 
they  would  prevent  this  awful  suffering  by  every  means  in  their  power. 

Xow,  gentlemen,  I  am  afraid  I  have  made  a  speech  instead  of  answering 
the  questions  asked;  but  what  I  want  to  do,  what  I  am  concerned  about,  is 
that  the  employers  and  workmen  of  the  State  of  New  York  will,  as  the  result 
of  this  Congress,  get  closer  together,  and  that  they  will  do  whatever  they 
can  to  prevent  the  suffering  and  misery  that  is  easily  avoided  from  industrial 
accidents. 

Mb.  Nelson:  I  want  to  endorse  everything  that  Commissioner  Mitchell 
has  said,  and  his  remarks  on  the  subject  of  infection  suggest  something  to 
my  mind.  I  imderstand  this  is  a  cosmopolitan  meeting  this  afternoon, 
employers,  employees  and  others;  and  I  want  to  say  that,  so  far  as  matters 
of  infection  in  our  factory  are  concerned,  an  injury  is  never  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  employee's  neighbors  at  the  factory,  or  the  office,  until  from 
a  week  to  ten  days,  until  after  infection  has  developed,  that  an  accident  has 
happened;  of  course,  as  employers,  we  have  to  pay  for  that,  whether  the  acci- 
dent happens  in  our  plant  or  not;  most  of  them,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  have  been 
caused  by  stubbing  on  a  nail  or  scratching  on  a  crate  or  something  like  that, 
which  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  avoid;  but  if  our  employees,  our  friends 
and  neighbors  in  the  business  —  we  are  all  employees  in  the  same  industry 
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at  oar  plant  —  and  I  presume  most  all  of  our  men,  if  they  could  be  made  to 
understand  the  importance  of  it,  would  report  it  —  or  could  be  made  to 
report  it.  We  have  a  first  aid  kit  and  could  give  them  peroxide  and  salve, 
which  wouldn't  cost  the  factory  a  penny  more,  and  we  would  have  the  benefit 
of  their  labor;  and  I  think  there  is,  possibly,  opportunity  for  education  along 
that  line.  We  don't  want  accidents,  and  they  don't  want  them;  but  it  is 
these  little  scratches  and  so  forth  that  bring  the  infection ;  and  I  was  very 
glad  to  hear  Chairman  Mitchell  answer  the  question  in  the  way  he  did, 
because  it  is  a  matter  we  are  all  concerned  in. 

CoMMissiOKEB  Ltkch  :  Before  the  gentlemen  go  out,  I  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  call  attention  to  this  evening's  program,  to  take  place  in  this  audi- 
torium. It  consists  mainly  of  moving  pictures  with  explanations  by  com* 
petent  speakers  and  will  make  a  very  enjoyable  evening  session,  beginning  at 
8  o'clock  and  lasting  till  about  10  o'clock;  and  the  Committee  would  be  very 
well  pleased  if  the  local  manufacturers  could  in  some  way  get  in  touch  with 
their  people  and  invito  their  workpeople  to  be  present  hei-e  this  evening  so 
that  they  may  have  some  representation  in  this  Congress;  and  the  eye  pic- 
tures are  the  things  that  can  be  shown  bringing  this  great  total  of  accidents 
which  have  taken  place  in  this  State  before  you,  the  manner  in  which  they 
happen,  and  suggesting  some  reforms.  And  this  also  applies  to  to-morrow 
evening.  I  hope  that  the  local  manufacturers  who  are  present  this  afternoon 
will  notify  their  less  diligent  brothers,  inviting  them  and  their  people  to  be 
here  to-morrow  evening.  If  they  can  reach  them  for  this  evening,  well  and 
good;  but  I  would  like  to  have  them  notified  for  to-morrow  evening;  and  I 
wish  to  state  that  this  evening's  session  will  be  highly  entertaining  and 
instructive. 

CoMMissiONEB  ROGERS :  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  of  this  question 
before  us,  we  will  now  adjourn  to  8  o'clock  this  evening. 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  la 


PftESiDiNG  Officer:     Thoicas  M.  GAFiOEV,  Steacx'kk 

Me.  Gafxet:  During  mv  yoting  life,  varied  as  it  has  been,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  preside  over  a  good  many  different  oeea^ion^.  I  think 
perhaps  my  repertoire  may  extend  from  the  Hod  Carriers  Union  to  a 
Ruasian  Tea  and  the  Suffragettes.  And  just  to  convince  you  that  all  our 
heroes  are  not  necessarily  dead,  it  has  also  been  my  privilege  to  deliver 
a  suffrage  speech  at  a  priie  fight.  Well,  I  want  to  be  frank  enough 
to  confess  that  I  don^t  know  just  exactly  w*hat  the  duties  of  a  chairman  may 
be  upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind.  But,  however,  and  that  "  how^ever,*'  by  the 
way,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  words  in  the  English  language.  All  of  ^'e 
prominent  orators,  from  Bill  Bryan  way  down  here  to  Tom  Gafney,  worship 
at  the  shrine  of  that  however.  Let  me  say,  however,  that  this  Safety  Con- 
gress has  far  exceeded  my  wildest  hopes  and  my  wildest  dreams.  To  my 
luiinitiated  mind  a  safety  congress  with  its  gruesome  pictures  and  exhibits 
during  the  beautiful  Yuletide  season  reminded  me  somewhat  of  a  Fourth  of 
July  parade  crossed  by  a  funeral  procession.  I  have  not  been  permitted  to 
be  present  at  all  of  these  sessions,  and  I  have  not  read  all  of  the  speeches  in 
the  papers,  but  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  glean,  much  of  the  blame  for 
industrial  accidents  is  placed  at  the  door  of  the  workman.  And  I  am  con- 
strained to  agree  that  no  doubt  that  is  true.  I  call  to  mind  that  a  few  years 
ago,  when  the  Mergenthaler  typesetting  machines  were  put  in  one  of  the 
printing  offices  of  this  city,  that  they  came  with  a  hood  over  the  metal  pot, 
and  that  connected  up  with  a  chimney  so  as  to  carry  off  the  dangerous  gases. 
Now,  according  to  my  figures,  and  they  are  subject  to  considerable  revision 
perhaps.,  but  about  one  in  five  of  the  average  workmen,  or  one  in  seven,  is  what 
you  might  call  a  "Swift,"  and  probably  one  in  about  seventy-five  might  be 
termed  a  "  Phenomenon."  Now  after  these  machines  were  installed  a  few 
months,  this  aforesaid  **  Swift "  decided  that  this  hood  was  in  his  way  and 
he  could  not  make  the  very  best  time.  I  never  could  figure  why,  but  he  so 
decided,  and  he  asked  the  machinist  if  he  would  not  take  that  hood  off.  And 
he  did,  and  then  immediately  followed  all  the  others,  who  wanted  that  hood 
taken  off  from  their  machines.  And  presently  all  the  fumes  and  all  the  gasep 
from  the  metal  pots  on  the  machines  went  up  in  the  atmosphere  and  it  was 
surchaiged  with  these  dangerous  gases.  I  think  that  the  Union  Printers* 
Home  at  Colorado  Springs  may  be  the  result  of  a  lot  of  this  foolishness. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  to-day  the  typesetting  machines  that  are  placed  in  print- 
ing offices  have  a  hood  there,  and  it  is  ordered  there  and  is  ordered  kept 
there  by  the  operators  and  is  not  being  removed  any  more.  Now  there  is 
another  side  to  this  question,  however.  You  can  readily  appreciate  that  in 
many  of  our  shops  and  factories  where  previous  to  this  merciless,  and  I 
might  say  murderous  stop-watch  system,  where  men  are  keyed  up  to  the  very 
highest  pitch,  where  the  task  is  cut  out  for  them  usually  by  the  swift  man  — 
and  it  is  just  as  natural  as  life  that  in  a  crowd  of  workmen  there  will  be 
some  men  who  just  naturally  can  work  faster  than  the  others  —  that  task 
ctit  out  by  the  swift  man  must  be  followed  pretty  generally  by  all  the  rest. 
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Now,  I  remember  very  distinctly  a  few  years  ago  that  I  was  employed  in  an 
evaporator  or  dry  house,  evaporating  apples,  and  a  lot  of  us  lads  were  lined  up 
paring  apples  with  a  little  paring  machine.  They  may  do  it  different  now. 
But  I  observed  at  that  time  that  every  boy  had  his  own  peculiar  way  of  run- 
ning that  simple  little  machine.  Now  if  that  is  true  with  that  little  machine, 
it  is  also  true  with  bigger  machines  and  with  grown  men.  And  so  when  a 
man  is  keyed  up  to  the  highest  possible  pitch,  and  you  bring  in  some  sort 
of  a  contrivance  and  place  it  upon  his  machine,  keyed  up  as  he  is,  he  will 
quickly  say  that  that  interferes  with  his  work,  and  that  he  is  more  liable  to 
have  an  accident  while  that  is  there  than  without  it.  The  same  thing  may 
be  true  of  a  man  who,  keyed  up  that  way  and  you  bring  a  pair  of  goggles, 
and  the  perspiration  from  him  will  naturally  gather  on  the  goggles  and  they 
will  get  steamed  up  and  he  will  say  he  can  do  better  work  without  these 
goggles  and  he  throws  them  away,  or  he  raises  them  up  as  we  saw  in  last 
night's  pictures,  and  then  it  happens.  Now  I  think  I  can  safely  express  tlie 
sentiment  of  the  representatives  of  labor  of  this  State  that  no  matter 
whether  one  life  has  been  saved  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  Con- 
gress, or  that  a  finger  of  an  individual  workman  of  the  big  State  of  New 
York  has  been  saved  through  this  Congress,  that  this  Congress  has  done 
much  good.  It  has  brought  together  the  representatives  of  the  workers  and 
the  representatives  of  the  employers,  and  they  have  all  been  seated  here  upon 
this  floor,  and  we  are  confident  all  moved  and  actuated  by  the  same  general 
and  commendable  principle,  the  conservation  of  human  life  and  of  human 
energy.  And  this  effort  I  cannot  help  but  believe  bodes  good,  and  brings,  I 
think,  us  a  little  bit  nearer  to  that  great  day  of  all  days,  when  every  man 
will  be  glad  to  rise  up  in  his  place  and  say,  **  Yes,  to  a  degree,  at  least,  I  am 
my  brother's  keeper." 

Now,  of  course,  I  had  a  very  good  speech  all  framed  up  for  this  occasion, 
but  I  know  that  if  I  made  my  regular  speech  there  would  be  such  applause 
as  would  interfere  with  the  rest  of  the  program.  I  have  been  instructed  that 
we  have  a  regular  speaker  here,  and  Mr.  Hubert  Homsby,  who  is  connected 
with  the  National  Civic  Federation,  is  going  to  speak  to  you  upon  the  medical 
side  of  safety. 

PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  EMERGENCY  HOSPITAL 
By  Hxjbebt  Hobnsby,  National  Ciyic  Fsdebatioit 

While  this  Congress  has  been  in  session,  and  until  the  end  of  Uiis  Cbn« 
gress,  you  have  heard  and  will  hear  much  very  profitable  and  instmctiTe 
discussion  of  safety  as  applied  to  the  workman.  You  have  heard  dis> 
cuBsion  of  safety  devices,  of  protective  garments,  protective  shields, 
and  so  on,  and  yeu  have  ^so  heard  discussed  protective  r^^lation  and 
education.  But  tiiere  is  another  aide  of  safety  that  has  not  been  touched. 
Wherever  small  or  large  bodies  of  men  are  gathered  together  in  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  or  livelihood  or  what  not,  the  human  element  •  nmst 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  unfortunately  the  human  tendency  is 
toward  carelessness  and  ignorance  of  these  regulations  that  you  have  heard 
discussed.  Therefore,  as  long  as  hazardous  occupations  exist,  and  I  imagine 
that  hazardous  occupations  will  exist  as  long  as  industry  exists,  you  will 
have  accidents.  '  Now  the  question  is  how  is  the  best  way  to  eliminaie  these 
accidents  as  far  as  possible  and  prevent  the  reeorrence  of  certain  injurious 
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conditions.  First  of  all,  it  does  not  behoove  us  to  consider  the  surgical  pro- 
cedure in  the  miU.  It  is  presumed  that  the  management  of  a  large  enterprise 
is  going  to  choose  to  the  best  of  his  ability  a  man  capable  of  handling  the 
surgical  end  of  his  work.  He  is  going  to  choose  a  man  who  has  been  fitted 
by  training  and  education  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  therefore  it  would 
be  a  fallacy  for  him  to  choose  an  inferior  grade  of  man  for  the  performance 
of  that  duty.  But  that  is  not  the  only  necessary  attribute  of  the  industrial 
surgeon.  Unfortunately,  the  European  clinics  have  in  the  past,  and  I  am 
afraid  are  going  to  continue  in  the  future  to  conduct  their  enterprises  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  an  absolute  black  eye  to  hospitals,  clinics,  iiUfirmaries 
or  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  dependent  sick  and  injured  people  wherever 
they  are  found,  on  whatever  continent  or  in  whatever  city.  If  we  are  to 
make  useful  citizens  out  of  these  yast  hordes  of  foreigners  who  have  thronged 
and  are  thronging  to  our  shores  looking  for  an  equal  chance  for  equal  man, 
it  is  our  first  duty  to  conserve  their  health.  They  cannot  give  us  their  best 
efficiency  and  cannot  gain  for  themselves  their  best  livelihood  unless  they 
have  at  their  immediate  disposal  their  own  highest  efficiency,  and  I  am  con- 
strained to  believe  that  their  highest  efficiency  lies  in  the  intelligent  practice 
of  the  well-known  principles  of  hygiene  and  safety  regulation.  So  much  has 
been  said  on  this  subject  of  therapeutics,  that  I  am  not  going  into  it  at  all. 
The  therapeutics  of  the  average  hospital  is  more  or  less  standardized  to-day. 
We  have  our  certain  formulas  for  antiseptics  and  aseptics.  We  have  certain 
methods  for  the  removal  of  foreign  and  metallic  substances  in  the  shape  of 
splinters.  We  have  certain  types  of  stretchers  and  pulmotors  and  first  aid 
materials  generally.  I  am  going  into  the  psychological  side  of  the  emergency 
hospital,  and  that  to  my  mind  is  the  most  important  thing  inside  of  your 
plant.  Preventive  medicine  is  so  much  broader  than  the  practice  of  curative 
medicine  that  I  do  not  need  to  enlarge  upon  it.  To  prevent  illness  is  much 
more  worthy  the  man  than  to  cure  the  illness  after  it  has  occurred.  When  a 
patient,  as  I  said,  drawn  mostly  from  these  foreign  individuals  who  have 
come  here  with  a  terrible  fear  of  the  hospital,  inbred  in  them  because  they 
know  in  their  own  countries  that  as  soon  as  they  get  inside  of  the  clinics  they 
are  going  to  be  butchered  to  make  a  medical  holiday,  they  want  to  stay  as 
far  away  as  they  can.  They  dont  want  anything  to  do  with  it,  because  they 
are  afraid  of  the  man  in  charge.  They  are  afraid  of  the  man  in  charge 
because  he  has  an  education  superior  to  their  own.  They  are  afraid  because 
he  wears  glasses,  and  because  he  has  an  imposing  appearance  that  they  are 
not  used  to.  I  have  heard  in  my  experience  in  the  metal  trades  especially  a 
roan  say,  after  having  sustained  a  slight  injury  of  some  kind,  "  Oh,  I  am  not 
going  to  the  hospital.  I  am  afraid  of  that  doctor.  He  is  so  cross."  And  so 
on.  They  are  afraid  of  the  whole  scheme.  Now  when  a  man  is  brought, 
either  voluntarily  or  involimtarily  to  the  hospital  for  the  administration  of 
first  aid,  it  is  naturally  the  surgeon's  first  duty  to  correct  the  pathological 
condition  that  he  finds,  but  his  duty  only  begins  when  he  discharges  his 
patient  cured.  His  real  service  comes  in  the  opportunity  that  should  have 
been  his  for  preventive  medicine.  And  it  is  this  that  I  want  you  all  to  con- 
sider as  employers.  I  want  you  to  take  this  subject  home  with  you,  if  you 
can,  into  your  emergency  hospital,  and  to  see  that  your  surgeons  apply  the 
things,  the  weapons,  the  tools  that  they  have  at  their  disposal  in  order  to 
eliminate  this  economic  waste.     The  President  of  this  Conference,  Commis- 
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sioner  Lynch,  told  you  in  his  opening  address,  of  the  financial  waste  that 
exists  on  account  of  the  industrial  injuries.  This  is  purely  an  economic 
question.  When  the  patient  comes  in  and  is  given  whatever  aid  is  necessary, 
if  the  physician  will  come  down  to  earth  and  talk  language  that  the  layman 
can  understand  and  not  begin  a  long  dissertation  on  toxemia,  and  so  on,  that 
the  layman  knows  nothing  about,  if  he  will  tell  him  the  consequences  of 
neglect  of  injury,  the  consequences  of  n^lected  scratches,  due  to  resultant 
infections,  and  explain  to  him  in  words  that  he  can  understand  how  these 
things  occur,  that  man  is  going  back  to  his  bench,  back  to  his  machine,  back 
into  his  mine,  back  into  whatever  occupation  he  pursues,  not  only  with  a 
weapon  to  protect  himself  against  a  recurrence  of  such  injury,  but  also  an 
educational  weapon  for  the  protection  of  his  fellow-workmen.  In  the  metal 
trades  70  per  cent  of  compensable  injuries  are  due  to  neglect  of  trivial 
wounds,  that  is,  the  so-called  trifling  lacerations,  scratches,  and  so  on,  due 
to  the  manipulation  of  nail-inaking  machines,  screw-making  machines,  and 
so  on,  because  they  don't  attend  to  them  and  have  immediate  attention,  and 
they  become  infected  and  incapacity  is  often  the  result.  Very  often  if  a 
wound  made  by  such  a  thing  as  a  wire  nail  does  not  bleed,  the  man  will  say : 
"  Oh,  that  is  so  inconsequential  that  I  won't  pay  any  attention  to  it."  Inside 
of  seventy-two  hours,  or  thereabouts,  the  period  of  incubation  has  arrived. 
The  malignant  bacteria  has  got  in  its  work  and  amputation  is  necessary.  He 
goes  into  a  hospital  and  when  he  comes  out  lacking  a  leg  or  an  arm,  very 
often  lacking  a  life,  he  wonders  how  it  all  happened  from  a  cut  or  a  scratch 
that  did  not  even  bleed.  Now  if  the  ones  in  attendance,  or  the  physician,  and 
more  especially  the  physician,  as  his  word  has  much  more  weight  than  the 
owners,  if  he  will  explain  to  a  man  that  it  is  not  always  the  wound  that 
bleeds  that  becomes  infected,  if  he  will  explain  in  a  few  concise  words  of  one 
syllable,  or  thereabouts,  that  a  wound  often  closes  after  the  penetration, 
leaving  the  epidermis  absolutely  intact  so  far  as  the  appearance  is  concerned, 
but  the  infection  may  be  there,  that  man,  when  he  goes  back  and  sees  a  fellow- 
workman  who  has  one  of  these  so-called  trifling  injuries  will  say,  "Tea,  but 
the  doctor  told  me  that  it  is  that  kind  that  is  the  most  dangerous."  If  a 
workman  permits  an  unskilled  fellow-workman  or  foreman  to  remove  a  for- 
eign particle  from  the  eye  with  a  piece  of  unclean  handkerchief  or  a  piece  of 
unsterile  gauze,  and  the  resultant  infection  comes  along,  he  is  going  to  won- 
der how  all  that  happened.  If  the  physician  will  explain  to  him  that  it  is 
the  use  of  unclean  instruments  and  unclean  cloths  that  make  these  infections 
that  occur  in  the  factory,  that  cause  these  infections,  he  is  also  going  back  to 
his  labor,  and  not  only  take  with  him  for  his  own  use  later  on,  but  he  is 
going  to  use  that  knowledge  for  every  one  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 
Sow  comes  the  point  of  what  kind  of  a  man  can  best  do  this.  The  man  who 
has  the  greatest  content  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  and  he  had  better 
sacrifice  his  surgical  training  than  part  with  that  same  kindness,  because  if 
a  physician  inspires  confidence  in  a  patient  with  whom  he  is  working,  the 
patient  will  not  have  that  same  inborn  fear  of  the  clinic  or  the  hospital  or 
w^hatever  you  want  to  call  it  that  he  has  in  his  own  country.  If  he  knows 
that  when  he  comes  into  the  emergency  hospital  he  is  going  to  meet  a  brother 
and  a  friend,  a  man  who  is  going  to  talk  to  him  on  his  own  level,  in  words 
that  he  can  understand,  and  pat  him  on  the  back  literally  or  figuratively,  he 
is  going  to  come  to  that  hospital  not  only  when  it  is  necessary  but  whenever 
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he  wants  to,  and  that  is  the  thing  that  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  am  not 
going  thoroughly  into  another  side  of  this  question,  but  there  ia  a  protective 
side  in  the  practice  of  internal  medicine  that  is  of  value.  If  the  same  sur- 
geon has  finally  gained  the  confidence  of  the  workmen,  in  all  of  their  physical 
disabilities,  no  matter  what  the  occasion,  no  matter  where  the  cause  or 
source,  th(y  are  coming  to  him  for  advice  at  the  inception,  not  at  the  cul- 
mination of  their  disorder.  And  it  is  only  at  the  inception  of  these  things 
that  they  can  be  controlled.  If  a  man  has  a  bad  cold  and  comes  into  the 
emergency  hospital  and  he  is  given  proper  intelligent  instruction  and  treat- 
ment, a  possible  pneumonia  is  going  to  be  avoided.  If  he  comes  in  with  an 
incipient  venereal  trouble,  possible  blindness,  possible  surgical  disabilities  of 
all  kinds  are  going  to  be  avoided.  If  he  comes  in  with  a  lung  distress,  a  pos- 
sible tuberculosis  is  going  to  be  avoided.  And  so  on  down  the  line.  I  am 
not  going  to  take  ver}-  much  more  of  your  time  on  this.  All  I  want  to  do 
now  is  to  lay  particular  stress  on  the  carefulness  with  which  you  choose^ 
your  surgical  super\4sion.  As  I  said  before,  the  medical  side,  the  actual  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  is  a  foregone  conclusimi.  If  you  haven't  a  man  well  versed 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  you  are  going  to  lose  large  sums  of  money. 
You  are  going  to  lose  economically  all  the  way  through  by  incompetent  atten* 
tion  to  accidents.  But  whatever  you  do,  chose  a  man  who  has  a  feeling  for 
his  fellow-men,  who  knows  what  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  labor  are,  who 
has  a  feeling  for  the  man  who  toils,  who  understands  his  problems,  if  not 
from  his  own  personal  experience,  at  least  from  his  own  spiritual  capabilitar 
of  understanding  these  things.  Choose  a  man  who  will  take  these  people, 
not  from  a  sense  of  obligation  because  he  is  being  paid,  but  from  a  sense  of 
duty  to  his  fellow-man,  and  see  that  the  only  weapon  that  they  can  really  call 
theirs  is  always  at  their  disposal,  absolute  continufnl  good  health.  I  thank 
you. 

Mr.  Gafnet:     I  think  we  are  ready  for  the  pictures. 

MOVING  PICTURES 

Moving  pictures  illustrating  methods  of  manufacture,  machinery  guards, 
accident  prevention,  hospital  facilities,  fire  drills,  playgrounds,  lunch  rooms, 
rest  rooms,  washrooms,  educational  opportunities,  etc.,  were  displayed  by 
Mr.  Homsby.  The  plants  illustrated  were  the  Ford  Motor  Company  of 
Detroit,  National  Cash  Register  Company  of  Dayton,  and  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Company  of  Boston. 
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Pbesiding  Officeb:     John  Mitchell,  Chairman,  New  York  Indusibiai:. 

Commission 

Commissioner  Mitchell:  The  program  does  not  require  the  presiding 
officer  to  deliver  an  address,  and  yet  the  temptation  to  make  some  remaiicB 
is  so  great  that  this  presiding  officer  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  say 
some  word  which  he  hopes  may  be  helpful  in  giving  impetus  to  the  move- 
ment looking  to  the  prevention  of  industrial  accidents.  If  it  were  possible 
for  the  men  and  women  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  pass  through  the  offices 
of  the  Industrial  Commission  and  observe  the  seemingly  unending  procession 
of  crippled  men,  of  widowed  wives,  of  sorrowing  mothers,  of  orphaned  chil- 
.dren,  I  am  quite  sure  that  anything  that  was  possible  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  these  sorrows  and  difficulties  would  not  be  overlooked.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  would  do  whatever  it  were  neces- 
sary to  do  in  order  to  reduce  to  the  very  minimnm  the  number  of  industrial 
accidents.  As  Mr.  Lynch  stated  to  you  on  the  opening  of  this  Congress, 
nearly  300,000  working  men  are  injured  each  year,  and  nearly  60,000  of  them 
are  injured  so  badly,  so  seriously  as  to  cause  them  to  lose  at  least  two  weeks' 
work.  And  nearly  1.500  working  men  are  killed  annually  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  Of  course  we  become  inured  to  the  lives  lost,  to  men  kiUed,  because  we 
read  every  day  of  men  being  killed  in  battlefields,  and  every  morning  the 
papers  tell  us  that  thousands  and  thousands  of  men  were  killed,  and  we 
become  hardened  and  unconcerned  about  this  terrible  loss  of  human  life.  And 
yet,  gentlemen,  this  awful  war  that  is  devastating  the  population  of  Euro- 
pean countries  will  end,  probably  in  a  year  or  two  years,  but  the  industrial 
accidents  go  on  yoar  after  year,  seemingly  without  end.  It  seems  to  me, 
gentlemen,  that  this  great  Empire  State,  with  its  fine  men  and  its  fine 
women  and  its  fine  laws,  with  the  fine  spirit  that  seems  to  animate  our  people, 
should  result  in  a  concrete  movement  for  the  reduction  to  the  very  minimum 
of  the  accidents  occurring  in  industry.  Our  statistics  show  that,  as  I  said 
before,  we  kill  1,500  people  a  year,  that  300,000  persons  are  injured.  Now 
that  means  about  14  per  cent  of  all  the  men  and  women  engaged  in  industry 
are  injured  in  each  year.  That  means  that  in  the  course  of  eight  years  every 
man  and  every  woman  who  works  is  going  to  be  injured.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  some  men  and  women  are  not  injured  at  all.  That  means  that  perhaps 
some  men  and  some  women  are  injured  four  or  five  times  every  year.  Now 
what  I  should  like  to  have  New  York  do,  what  I  should  like  to  have  the 
employers  and  workmen  of  this  State  do,  is  to  try  and  work  out  some  plan 
by  which  our  State  may  be,  with  respect  to  accident  prevention  as  it  is  in 
every  other  respect,  the  leading  State  in  the  Union.  And  I  cannot  make  a 
more  practical  suggestion  than  that.  The  employers  and  workmen  shall 
organize  in  each  factory,  in  each  workshop,  on  each  railroad,  a  committee  who 
shall  meet  at  least  once  each  week  for  the  purpose  of  devising  means  of  pre- 
venting industrial  accidents.  As  I  said  yesterday,  if  employers  and  work- 
men shall  meet  occasionally,  if  they  shall  discuss  in  a  man  to  man  fashion 
the  things  that  concern  their  mutual  welfare,  most  of  the  difficulties  that 
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have  separated  employers  and  workmen,  most  of  the  difficulties  that  hare 
caused  strikes  and  lockouts,  with  attendant  miseries  and  suffering,  can  he 
largely  overcome. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  first  speaker  this  morning  on  the  subject  Classifica- 
tion of  Buildings  and  Materials  of  Manufacture  as  the  Basis  of  Safety 
Requirements,  is  Mr.  James  C.  Heckman,  Chairman  of  the  Technical  Advisory 
Board,  Associated  Manufacturers  and  Merchants,  and  who  is  also  the  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Larkin  Company,  of  Buffalo,  New  York. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   BUILDINGS  AND   MATERIALS   OF   MAliTOFAC- 
TURE  AS  THE  BASIS  FOR  SAFETY  REQUIREMENTS 

By  Jakes  C.  Heckman,  Chairman,  Techitical  Advisory  Boabd,  Associated 

ilkiANTTFACTUBEBS    AND    MeBCHANTS 

The  object  of  the  great  safety  movement  in  industry  in  the  interest  of  which 
this  Congress  is  being  held,  may  be  briefly  siunmarized  as  the  maintenance  of 
the  bodies  of  all  persons  engaged  in  industrial  occupations  in  the  highest 
state  of  physical  perfection  and  efficiency. 

To  this  end,  innumerable  sets  of  rules  and  codes  have  been  drafted  endeav-^ 
oring  to  set  up  standards  for  safety  and  to  point  out  ways  and  means 
of  avoiding  all  sorts  of  hazards.  Many  of  these  rules  have  been  enacted  into 
law,  more  have  simply  been  promulgated  to  serve  as  guides  and  standards  to 
those  interested  in  providing  for  the  safety  of  their  associates  in  industry. 

In  a  broad  way,  the  field  may  be  divided,  as  has  been  done  in  the  program 
of  this  Congress,  into  the  general  groups  of  sanitation  and  industrial  diseases, 
accident  hazards  and  fire  hazards. 

In  the  first  two  groups,  universal  rules  applying  to  all  industries  seem 
generally  to  be  perfectly  fair  and  practicable.  General  requirements  for  good 
sanitation  are  universally  desirable  and  specific  requirements  covering  special 
industrial  diseases  apply  only  to  the  industries  having  these  conditions  to 
deal  with.  In  the  field  of  accident  hazards,  a  gear  or  belt  should  be  guarded, 
no  matter  what  kind  of  a  machine  it  is  on  or  in  what  industry  it  is  employed. 
Industries  employing  no  gears  or  belts  automatically  are  not  affected  by  such 
rules. 

When  it  comes  to  the  field  of  fire  hazards,  however,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  fix 
general  standards  that  may  be  fairly  universally  applied.  The  relative  degrees 
of  fire  hazards  involved  in  different  industries  vary  so  extremely  that  it  seems 
apparent  that  consideration  should  be  given  to  these  variations  in  formulsting 
standards  or  codes. 

The  different  conditions  obtaining  in  a  celluloid  factory  and  a  metal  woiidng 
shop  for  instance,  are  obvious  and  it  needs  no  argument  to  obtain  your  assent 
to  the  proposition  that  safeguards  against  fire  hazards  to  life  that  may  be 
entirely  necessary  in  the  one  plant,  may  be  wholly  unnecessary  in  the  other. 

It  is  assumed  in  this  discussion  that  nothing  is  under  consideration  except 
to  make  proper  provision  for  the  safety  of  occupants  of  factory  buildings.  It 
is  recognized  that  other  considerations  such  as  safety  to  property,  location  in 
congested  city  districts,  insurance  requirements,  etc.,  may  frequently  make 
desirable  higher  and  more  expensive  types  of  buildings  than  may  be  required 
for  the  safety  of  the  employees  alone.     Factory  safety  standards,  however. 
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should  limit  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  safety  to  life  requirements 
only. 

A  study  of  the  fire  hazard  to  occupants  of  factory  buildings  indicates  that 
there  are  three  principal  variable  factors  to  be  considered  in  any  given  case. 

First. —  The  nature  of  the  industry,  with  special  reference  to  the  combus- 
tibility of  the  materials  used. 

Second. —  The  construction  of  the  factory  building. 

Third. —  The  exit  facilities  from  the  building. 

These  three  factors  are  closely  interlocked  and,  in  order  to  provide  reason- 
ably for  the  safety  of  the  occupants  of  factory  buildings,  it  is  necessary  that 
all  of  these  three  factors  be  carefully  considered  in  conjunction  with  each 
other.  It  seems  somewhat  remarkable  in  studying  the  laws  and  codes  on  this 
subject,  to  find  that  while  the  questions  of  building  construction  and  exit 
facilities  have  been  given  considerable  attention,  almost  no  attention  at  all 
has  been  given  to  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  industry  carried  on 
in  the  factory  from  a  hazard-to-life-by-fire  point  of  view. 

The  only  place  in  the  'Sew  York  State  Law,  for  instance,  in  which  I  can 
find  that  this  question  of  the  character  of  the  industry  carried  on  in  a  factory 
building  as  affecting  the  fire  hazard  to  employees  in  that  building  is  consid- 
ered, is  in  Rule  2  of  the  Industrial  Code  relating  to  the  enclosure  of  factory 
stairways  in  existing  buildings.  In  this  rule,  a  distinction  is  drawn  between 
buildings  with  combustible  contents  and  buildings  with  non-combustible  con- 
tents. This  section  of  the  code  is  one  of  the  later  enactments  of  ihe  Industrial 
Commission  and  indicates,  I  trust,  a  growing  appreciation  of  this  factor  as 
the  question  is  studied. 

Except  in  the  relatively  few  cases  where  industries  are  located  in  very 
poorly  constructed  buildings  of  the  fire-trap  class,  it  appears  to  me  Hiat  the 
most  important  factor  concerning  fire  hazard  is  this  neglected  one  of  the 
nature  of  the  industry  carried  on  in  the  building. 

A  little  analysis  of  the  question  of  fire  hazard  to  employees  indicates  that 
its  consideration  may  be  covered  under  three  heads: 

First. —  The  probabilities  of  the  starting  of  a  fire. 

Second. —  The  probable  rate  of  spread  of  fire. 

Third. —  The  facilities  for  the  escape  of  employees  from  the  conflagration. 

A  little  thought  will  make  it  clear  that  there  is  almost  no  probability  of  a 
fire  being  started  by  a  building  proper.  In  other  words,  an  empty>  untenanted 
building,  doesn't  set  fire  to  itself.  It  is  not  subject  to  spontaneous  combustion. 
It  is  only  when  a  building  is  occupied  that  there  is  a  probability  of  its  being 
set  on  fire.  This  fact  is  clearly  recognized  in  Underwriters'  rates  which  are 
universally  lower  for  untenanted  buildings. 

When  a  building  is  occupied  there  is,  of  course,  a  possibility  of  a  fire  start- 
ing  from  some  of  what  are  usually  considered  the  fixtures  of  the  building. 
That  is  to  say,  fire  sometimes  starts  from  defective  wiring,  defective  flu^, 
leaky  gas  pipes  or  things  of  that  nature.  There  is,  however,  no  chance  of  a 
fire  starting  from  the  structural  parts  of  the  building. 

While  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  statistics  on  the  subject,  I  think  it 
will  be  generally  conceded  that  by  far  the  large  majority  of  fires  which  occur 
in  factories  are  started  in  the  contents  of  the  factory  incidental  to  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  manufacturing  processes  employed. 
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In  considering  the  probability  of  the  starting  of  a  fire  in  a  factory,  there- 
fore, it  appears  that  our  second  variable,  the  construction  of  the  factory 
building  is  almost  a  negligible  factor  and  that  the  determining  factor  is  the 
first  variable,  the  contents  of  the  building. 

It  will  be  recognized  that  there  are  very  wide  variations  in  the  probability 
of  fires  starting  in  factory  buildings  of  different  characters  of  contents.  For 
instance,  in  a  metal  working  factory,  the  probability  of  a  fire  starting  is  very 
slight,  while  in  a  picker  house  of  a  textile  mill,  fires  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  Dean  Underwriters  rating  schedule  specifically  recognizes  this  variation 
in  fire  causation  hazard  in  different  industries  as  an  important  factor  in  mak- 
ing rates.  Much  good  work  has  been  done  along  the  line  of  the  prevention  of 
fires  and  of  good  house-keeping.  Approved  devices  for  handling  hazardous 
material  and  safeguards  aroimd  hazardous  process,  can  greatly  reduce  the 
probabilities  of  fire.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any 
manufacturer  who  is  bold  enough  to  say  that  a  fire  cannot  start  in  his  plant. 

If  there  is  always  a  possibility  that  a  fire  may  start,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
employees  in  that  plant  must  be  protected  from  the  consequences  of  a  fire. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  consider  the  wide  variation  in  the  probability  of  fires 
starting  as  a  basis  for  the  classification  of  industries  in  regard  to  safety 
measures  to  be  taken. 

After  a  fire  has  started,  we  are  immediately  confronted  with  the  second 
consideration,  as  to  how  rapidly  it  is  likely  to  spread  in  a  given  case.  It  is 
this  factor  which  is  of  such  grave  importance  to  the  inmates.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  both  of  the  first  two  variables  which  I  originally  named,  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  and  the  nature  of  the  industry  conducted  in  the 
building  enter  into  this  question.  Fire  may  spread  either  through  the  struc- 
ture of  the  building  itself,  if  it  is  not  strictly  fireproof,  or  through  the  con- 
tents of  the  building. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  first  spread  of  a  fire  and  the  one  which  causes 
the  greatest  hazard  to  the  occupants  of  the  building,  is  through  the  contents 
of  the  building  itself.  Except  in  the  cases  of  very  poorly  constructed  wooden 
buildings,  the  spread  of  the  fire  through  the  building  proper,  is  rarely  rapid 
enough  to  affect  the  safety  of  the  occupants  of  the  building. 

In  many  cases,  the  spread  of  the  fire  through  the  contents  of  the  building 
assists  in  the  combustion  of  the  building  whereas  the  same  building,  if  filled 
with  non-combustible  contents  would  be  but  slightly  hazardous.  In  other 
words,  a  building  may  bum  because  it  is  well  started  by  the  heat  generated 
by  the  combustion  of  the  contents  while  the  same  building  would  be  very 
difficult  to  set  on  fire  if  the  contents  were  of  a  non-combustible  nature.  A 
relation  is,  therefore,  set  up  between  the  structure  of  the  building  and  the 
contents  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  seems  impossible  from 
a  safety  point  of  view  to  set  up  a  proper  building  standard,  irrespective  of 
the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  building.  Provisions 
made  to  prevent  or  retard  the  spread  of  the  fire,  such  as  automatic  sprinklers 
and  fire-walls,  are  also  factors  which  must  be  considered  in  each  case. 

It  would  seem  reasonably  clear,  that  an  industry  employing  only  non-com- 
bustible material  need  not  be  conducted  in  a  fireproof  building;  in  fact,  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  a  fire  in  a  slow-burning  building,  with  this  occupancy,  to 
spread  rapidly  enough  to  endanger  the  safety  of  employees.     On  the  other 
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hand,  we  have  seen  instances  where,  due  to  the  inflammability  of  the  contents, 
a  conflagration  spread  so  rapidly  through  an  unsprinklered  fireproof  building, 
as  to  cause  death,  evoi  though  the  building  itself  was  only  slightly  damaged. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  basis  for  factory  building  requirements  should 
be  the  nature  of  the  occupancy  of  the  building.  There  should  be  a  minimum 
requirement  below  which  no  factory  building  could  be  occupied  by  any  sort  of 
industry  and  from  that  there  should  be  a  graduated  rise  in  the  requirements, 
depending  upon  the  combustibility  of  the  contents  of  the  building. 

It  is  undisputed  that  a  sprinkler  equipment  in  a  building  is  a  tremendous 
factor  in  retarding  the  spread  of  a  fire.  Any  code  on  fire  hazards  must,  there- 
fore, give  due  credit  to  buildings  so  equipped. 

If  these  premises  are  correct,  there  immediately  arises  a  necessity  for  a 
classification  of  industries  on  a  basis  of  the  fire  hazard  to  life  which  they  pre- 
sent to  their  employees.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  little  or  no  attempt  has  ever 
previously  been  made  to  so  classify  manufacturing  industries. 

On  the  face  of  it,  it  appears  to  be  a  stupendous  undertaking  to  consider  all 
the  possible  industries  of  a  State  or  of  the  country  and  to  classify  them  on 
this  basis.  It  seems  unquestionable  that  the  desirability  of  such  a  classifica- 
tion must  have  presented  itself  to  many  students  of  the  subject.  It  is  likely, 
however,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  task  has  been  sufficient  to  deter  anyone 
from  seriously  undertaking  it. 

The  Fire  Underwriters  have  had  to  give  the  question  of  the  relative  prop- 
erty fire  hazard  of  building  contents  in  various  industries  considerable  atten- 
tion in  the  making  of  their  rates  and  numerous  schedules  of  this  sort  have 
been  prepared.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  common  between  life  and  property 
fire  hazards  and  it  seems  only  natural  and  wise  that  if  any  study  of  the  haz- 
ards to  lives  should  be  undertaken,  due  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
work  which  has  already  been  done  by  the  Fire  Underwriters. 

The  Technical  Advisory  Board  of  the  Associated  Manufacturers  and  Mer- 
chants comprised  of  twenty-four  engineers  and  practical  factory  managers, 
realized  that  in  the  consideration  of  various  safety  standards,  particularly  in 
regard  to  fire  hazards,  such  a  classification  of  industries  would  be  immensely 
valuable.  They,  therefore,  employed  the  Independence  Inspection  Bureau  to 
make  a  study  of  the  subject  and  to  endeavor  to  produce  a  classification  of  this 
nature. 

The  Independence  Inspection  Bureau  went  to  work  on  the  basis  of  the  work 
already  done  by  the  Fire  Underwriters.  They  selected  three  different  rate 
classifications  used  by  various  underwriting  bodies,  compared  them  carefully 
and  used  this  comparison,  together  with  their  own  judgment,  based  on  their 
own  experience  in  providing  fire  protection  in  industries,  to  produce  a  dassi- 
fication.  In  the  report  which  they  have  made  to  the  Technical  Advisory 
Board,  they  have  provided  two  classifications,  dividing  industries  into  three 
and  five  classes  respectively,  on  the  basis  of  the  life  fire  hazard  they  entailed 
upon  their  employees. 

The  three-group  classification  establishes  the  follomng  groups: 

Class  A. —  Industries  working  on  slow-burning  or  non-combustible  materials. 
Examples  of  such  industries  are  metal  working  industries,  glass  and  pott«ry 
works,  asbestos  works,  tannery  and  leather  working  plants,  manufacturera  of 
heavy  chemicals,  etc. 
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Class  B. —  Industries  employing  moderately  combustible  materials.  Exam- 
ples of  such  industries  embrace  various  textile  industries,  woodworking  indu- 
tries,  paper  making  and  rubber  manufacturing,  etc.  This  class  probably 
includes  the  average  manufacturing  plant. 

Class  C. —  Industries  employing  free-burning  and  intensely-burning  ma- 
terials, which  cause  what  are  known  as  "flash  fires."  This  class  embraces 
industries  making  cotton  batting,  cordage,  coal  tar  products,  explosives,  fire- 
works, imitation  leather,  etc. 

The  five-group  classification  produces  a  further  extended  subdivision.  These 
groups  may  be  described  as  follows: 

Class  1. —  Industries  employing  slow-burning  or  non-combustible  material. 

Class  2. —  Industries  employing  moderately-burning  materials. 

Class  3. —  Industries  employing  free-burning  materials. 

Class  4. —  Industries  employing  intense-burning  materials. 

Class  5. —  Industries  employing  fiash-buming  and  explosive  materials. 

The  Manufacturers'  Association  Technical  Board  has  given  considerable 
thought  and  attention  to  the  study  of  this  reports  It  is  agreed  that  the  sub- 
division into  five  classes,  of  course,  gives  the  finer  graduation  of  life  fire  risk 
but  it  is  also  felt  that  for  the  majority  of  uses,  this  fine  sub-division  is 
unnecessary  and  introduces  complications  in  drawing  standards  which  are 
not  commensurate  with  the  value  of  the  results.  The  Board  believes  that  in 
by  far  the  majority  of  cases,  the  classification  into  three  groups  is  sufficiently 
fine  and  recommends  that  this  classification  be  used  in  the  consideration  of 
all  standards. 

It  is  recognized  that  this  classification  is  tentative  and  is  open  to  revision. 
There  must  necessarily  have  been  some  border  line  decisions  made  and  some 
manufacturers  may  feel  upon  a  study  of  it,  that  their  particular  industry  has 
been  classed  unnecessarily  low. 

Ko  such  classification  should  be  adopted  for  code  purposes  without  a  full 
hearing  being  given  to  all  interested  parties  and  an  opportunity  presented  for 
correction  and  changes  being  offered. 

•  The  classification  is  voluminous  covering  some  thirty-four  sheets.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  go  into  the  details  of  it  here.  The  Associated  Manufacturers  and 
Merchants  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  it  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress  and  will  believe  that  their  efforts  in  having  it  compiled  will  be  amply 
rewarded  if  it  may  eventually  become  a  basis  of  constructive  code  making  along 
the  line  of  life  fire  hazard  standards. 

Using  such  a  classification  of  industries  into  three  classes  on  a  basis  of 
their  life  fire  hazards  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  classify  all  necessary  pro- 
tective measures  in  the  same  manner.  Perhaps  the  next  important  subject  to 
which  it  may  be  applied  is  the  requirements  or  standards  for  factory 
buildings. 

In  my  opinion,  the  present  New  York  State  law  governing  the  erection  of 
factories  to  be  constructed  in  the  future,  is  unnecessarily  stringent  as  applied 
to  some  industries  and  dangerously  lax  as  applied  to  others.  The  law  requires 
that  all  factory  buildings,  irrespective  of  the  use  to  which  they  are  to  be  put, 
more  than  four  stories  in  height  shall  be  of  fireproof  construction.  The 
definition  of  the  fireproof  construction  given  in  the  law  is  very  much  more 
stringent  than  the  commonly  accepted  definition  of  that  term  and  more  strin- 
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gent  than  the  specifications  contained  in  the  latest  building  code  recommended 
by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  Buildings  built  to  meet  this 
definition  will  unquestionably  be  very  high  grade,  conflagration-resisting  build- 
ings, but  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  seen  a  factory  building  that  meets  every 
requirement  of  the  definition. 

From  the  point  of  safety  to  the  occupants  of  the  building,  however,  a  build- 
ing so  fireproof  is  by  no  means  always  necessary.  A  slow-burning  buildings 
which  will  give  employees  ample  time  to  reach  the  enclosed  stairways  and  to 
exit  from  the  building  is  all  that  saifety  requires.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also 
that  the  law  applies  to  buildings  wherever  erected,  even  in  small  towns  sur- 
roimded  by  ample  grounds  where  there  is  no  hazard  from  exterior  conflagra- 
tions. The  membership  of  New  England  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies 
have  shown  wonderful  records  for  safety  to  property  from  fire,  yet  these  com- 
panies have  always  accepted  and  have  been  the  strongeKt  advocates  of  slow- 
burning  construction  protected  by  sprinklers. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  and  published  and  I  have  never  seen  it  con- 
troverted, that  there  has  been  no  loss  of  life  in  a  sprinklered  building  due  to 
fire,  except  a  few  sporadic  instances  caused  by  unusual  accidents  where  no 
possible  fire  protection  could  have  prevented  the  loss.  For  example,  there  have 
been  cases  where  one  or  two  persons  have  been  involved  in  a  fire  from  gasoline, 
celluloid  or  other  rapidly-flaming  materials.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  loss 
has  been  confined  to  the  local  point  where  it  started. 

If,  therefore,  the  records  of  the  history  of  fires  in  a  sprinklered  building 
are  so  favorable,  irrespective  as  to  whether  the  buildings  were  of  joist  con- 
struction, slow-burning  construction  or  fireproof  construction,  is  it  wise  to 
require  in  the  State  of  New  York  that  no  factory  buildings  more  than  four 
stories  high  shall  be  built  unless  they  are  of  extreme  fireproof  construction  ? 

The  law  provides  that  in  no  fireproof  building  shall  any  woodwork  or  other 
combustible  material  be  used  in  any  partition.  We  are  thus  confronted  vnth 
the  absurd  situation  of  a  man  operating  a  furniture  factory  or  a  planing  mill 
five  stories  or  more  in  height,  filled  full  of  lumber  and  all  sorts  of  wooden 
material  in  its  most  combustible  condition  who  cannot  erect  a  wooden  parti- 
tion around  his  own  private  office. 

The  law  provides  that  in  buildings  over  100  feet  in  height,  wooden  floor 
finish  may  not  be  used.  In  my  experience,  I  have  not  found  a  satisfactory  floor 
finish  for  general  factory  purposes  other  than  wood.  The  various  forms  of 
concrete  floors  are  detrimental  to  the  product  in  many  rases  and  certainly 
detrimental  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  employees  using  them.  The 
floors  are  hard,  non-resilient  and  cold  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  them 
from  becoming  dusty  and  to  prevent  them  from  wearing  badly  under  trucking 
conditions.  Wooden  blocks  laid  directly  on  a  cement  floor  or  hardwood  floor- 
ing laid  on  sleepers  imbedded  in  concrete  on  top  of  a  concrete  slab  bum  so 
slowly  that  in  my  opinion,  they  present  no  hazard  to  the  safety  of  employees. 
They  are  accepted  by  insurance  companies  in  their  highest  grade  risks.  There 
are  other  minor  technical  points  in  the  definition  which  one  finds  very  trouble- 
some and  expensive  to  meet  when  attempting  to  design  a  practical  w^orklng 
factory  building  to  comply  with  it  and  inasnuich  as  they  have  no  practical 
effect  on  the  safety  from  fire  to  occupants  of  the  buildings,  they  have  no  place, 
in  my  opinion,  in  a  factory  safety  building  code. 

I  believe  that  the  ideal  code  should  permit  three  classes  of  buildings. 
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First. —  Frame  or  brick  and  joist  construction  up  to  the  present  limit  of 
four  stories. 

Second. —  Slow-burning  construction  of  the  mill  type  which  haa  been  worked 
out  in  detail  and  approved  by  the  National  Board  and  the  mutual  insurance 
compaaies,  for  buildings  up  to  eight  stories  in  height. 

Third. —  For  buildings  above  eight  stories,  a  fire-reaisting  building  of  non- 
combuatible  materials  along  the  lines  already  provided  for  fireproof  buildings 
in  the  New  York  State  Law,  omitting  certain  excessive  requirem^ita  such  as 
those  already  mentioned  which  do  not  present  a  hazard  to  the  occupants  of 
the  building. 

I  believe  the  industries  occupying  these  buildings  should  be  grouped  into 
three  classes  as  outlined  and  that  the  code  should  embody  a  schedule  making 
a  minimum  building  requirement  for  each  of  the  classes  of  occupany.  Proper 
credit  should  be  made  for  sprinkler  equipment  in  the  buildings.  Enclosure  of 
stairways  should  be  required  to  provide  safety  zones  for  the  exit  of  occupants 
about  as  provided  in  the  present  New  York  State  Law. 

I  present  herewith  a  table  to  make  more  clear  the  general  idea.  The  table 
is  entirely  tentative  and  is  made  up  more  as  an  illustration  of  the  idea  I  have 
in  mind  rather  than  for  acceptance  as  a  working  basis.  It  should  have  con- 
sideration and  discussion  by  men  competent  to  pass  judgment  on  such  mat- 
ters and  be  the  result  of  the  composite  judgment  of  many  minds  before  being 
considered  even  as  a  possible  working  proposal. 


MAxiitnii  Heiobt  (ik  Storxxs)  Psbmiited  for  Factory  Buildings  Hbrbaftse  Erected 
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Any  table  of  this  nature  must  appear  to  be  more  or  less  arbitrary  and 
dependent  upon  the  judgment  of  the  individual  preparing  it.  In  order  that  it 
may  not  appear  absolutely  arbitrary,  I  shall  explain  briefly  my  reasons  for 
the  various  divisions  made. 

Let  us  contrast  it  with  the  present  New  York  State  Law  governing  the 
erection  of  new  factory  buildings.  The  law  makes  just  two  distinctions.  Any 
old  kind  of  an  industry  may  be  conducted  in  any  old  kind  of  a  building,  with- 
out restriction  as  to  its  construction  aside  from  proper  provisions  for  exits, 
if  the  building  is  not  more  than  four  stories  high. 

Any  kind  of  an  industry,  no  matter  how  little  hazard  there  is  connected  with 
it,  if  conducted  in  a  building  over  four  stories  high  erected  after  1013,  must  be 
conducted  in  a  fireproof  building.    Except  for  one  particular  case  no  sprinklers 
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are  required  for  any  conditions,  although  the  number  of  occupants  in  a  build- 
ing may  be  increased  if  sprinklers  are  installed. 

In  contrast  to  these  provisions,  the  proposed  new  table  provides  the 
following: 

For  Class  A  industries,  occupying  frame  or  joist  buildings,  the  requiremmts 
are  the  same  as  the  present  law.  Class  A  industries  occupying  mill  construc- 
tion buildings  are  permitted  to  occupy  buildings  up  to  eight  stories  high,  four 
stories  higher  than  under  the  present  law. 

In  my  opinion,  the  materials  uised  in  these  industries  present  little  or  no 
fire  hazard  and  a  mill  constructed  building  would  bum  so  slowly,  if  contain- 
ing only  non-combustible  materials,  that  the  occupants  in  the  building  would 
have  ample  opportunity  to  escape  in  case  of  fire  without  danger. 

The  requirement  for  industries  of  this  class  occupying  fireproof  buildings 
would  be  the  same  as  the  present  law  except  that  the  proposed  requirements 
for  fireproof  buildings  are  not  so  rigid  as  those  under  the  present  law. 

In  Class  B  industries,  occupying  frame  or  joist  constructed  buildings,  the 
proposed  schedule  requires  that  the  building  shall  be  sprinklered  if  of  three 
or  four  stories  in  height.  This  is  more  rigid  than  the  present  law  which  does 
not  require  such  sprinkling.  My  reason  for  this  requirement  is  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  building  being  of  a  combustible  nature  might  easily  accelerate 
the  burning  of  the  building  itself  and  if  the  building  is  more  than  two  stories 
in  height  and  the  fire  is  not  retarded  by  sprinklers,  might  jeopardise  the 
escape  of  the  occupants.  In  industries  of  this  class,  occupying  mill-constructed 
buildings,  I  have  raised  the  present  limit  from  four  to  five  stories  for 
unsprinklered  buildings  and  from  four  to  eight  stories  for  sprinklered 
buildings.  My  reasons  are  that,  in  my  opinion,  moderately  combustible 
contents  would  not  cause  a  mill-constructed  building  to  bum  rapidly 
enough  to  endanger  the  occupants  in  a  five-story  building  before  they 
could  escape.  If  the  building  is  sprinklered,  I  believe  that  the  sprinkler  sys- 
tem would  unquestionably  control  the  fire  so  as  to  offer  no  danger  to  the  lives 
of  occupants  up  to  the  eight-story  limit.  This  eight-story  limit  on  mill-oa&- 
structed  buildings  is  largely  made  on  the  basis  of  its  being  about  the  practical 
limit  for  building  such  buildings.  With  sprinkler  equipment,  they  may  be 
safe  still  higher,  but  I  think  a  restriction  to  eight  stories  will  not  be  regarded 
as  a  hardship  by  any  one.  With  industries  of  this  class,  occupying  fireproof 
buildings,  the  conditions  are  the  same  as  imder  the  present  law. 

In  Class  C  industries,  I  have  limited  the  height  of  unsprinklered  buildings 
to  two  stories,  regardless  of  the  construction  of  the  building.  In  my  opinion, 
the  life  fire  hazard  in  these  industries  is  entirely  due  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
spread  of  fire  through  the  materials  of  manufacture  and  completely  inde- 
pendent of  the  character  of  the  building. 

Unless  this  rapid  spread  of  fire  is  checked  by  a  sprinkler  system,  the  life 
hazard  offered  employees  is  too  great  to  permit  them  to  work  above  the  second 
story. 

I  have  not  provided  for  the  employment  in  these  industries  of  any  new 
frame  or  joist-constructed  buildings  more  than  two  stories  high  because  I  do 
not  think  they  are  safe. 

I  have  made  the  same  limits  in  sprinklered  mill  construction  and  fire-resist- 
ing buildings  as  I  have  for  Class  B  industries  because  I  believe  that  the 
sprinkler  equipment  neutralizes  the  extra  hazard  of  the  building  contents. 
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I  believe  very  strongly  in  a  graded  Bystem  of  safety  requirements  which 
will  penalize  bad  conditions  and  reward  good  ones  as  an  inducement  to  manu- 
facturers to  improve  their  conditions.  If  a  manufacturer  finds  that  by  mak- 
ing certain  expenditures,  he  can  put  himself  into  a  class  where  the  conditions 
are  less  exacting,  there  is  an  inducement  for  him.  to  progress.  The  present 
New  York  State  building  requirements,  in  my  opinion,  operate  in  just  the 
reverse  direction. 

A  manufacturer  can  continue  to  occupy  a  very  poor  type  of  building  hazard- 
ous to  his  employees,  indefinitely.  He  knows  that  if  he  builds  a  new  building, 
more  tiian  four  stories  hi^,  he  will  be  required  to  btuld  the  most  ezpenBlTS 
type  of  building  known.  The  result  is  that  he  does  not  build.  Under  the 
provisions  which  I  have  suggested,  he  can  build  a  building  which  will  be 
entirely  safe  for  his  employees  and  a  very  great  improvement  over  their  pres- 
ent conditions  at  a  very  much  more  reasonable  expenditure  than  the  present 
New  York  State  Law  permits. 

Under  the  conditions,  it  might  even  be  possible  to  require  that  after  a 
reasonable  term  of  years,  all  factory  buildings  be  brought  up  to  the  standard 
requirements  for  new  buildings. 

The  third  variable  in  the  consideration  of  the  safety  of  employees  from  fire 
hazards  is  the  question  of  exit  facilities.  The  New  York  State  Law  and  the 
rules  ut  present  base  the  required  exit  facilities  on  the  floor  area  of  a  factory 
and  on  the  number  of  occupants  on  the  floor.  These  conditions,  of  course,  are 
fundamental  but  there  is  a  third  fundamental,  namely,  the  combustibility  of 
the  contents  of  a  building  which  the  law  does  not  consider.  I  understand  that 
the  question  of  proper  exit  facilities  is  to  be  the  matter  for  a  separate  paper 
and  discussion  and  so  will  not  enter  into  it  here.  I  wish  only  to  make  this 
point,  that  no  solution  of  the  problem  can  be  complete  which  does  not  consider 
all  three  of  these  factors  instead  of  only  two  of  them  as  is  the  present  case. 
Here  also  is  a  problem  where  a  dasaiflcation  of  industries  by  their  fire  hazard 
to  workers  is  essential  to  the  proper  solution. 

CoMMissiONEB  MiTGHELL :  Mr.  Hcckman  is  the  only  person  on  the  program 
to  make  a  formal  address.  The  paper  presented  by  him  is  now  open  to 
discussion. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY  IN  CALIFOltNIA 

By  Paul  Scha&renbebg,  Editob,  Coast  Seaman's  Joubnal,  Saw  Fbakcisco 

T  am  not  quite  certain  whether  I  am  in  order  just  at  this  time.  I  left  my 
home  town  on  Election  D:iy,  and  I  have  brought  with  me  a  message  from  the 
TndiiHtria]  Accident  Commission  of  California  to  this  Congress,  and,  if  I  may, 
T  will  proceed  to  read  it.  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  have  the  Chairman 
i-ofcr  to  the  desire  for  co-operation  between  employers  and  employees,  because 
[  feci  that  we  in  California  have  gone  about  as  far  as  things  can  ever  approach 
duriiij?  the  present  industrial  condition. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  convey  greetings  from  the  State  of  California  to  New 
York  State.  We  of  the  Pacific  Coast  pledge  the  heartiest  co-operation  in  the 
country-wide  movement  to  reduce  the  heavy  loss  of  life  and  limb  caused  by 
industrial  injuries. 

When  the  Workmen's  Compensation,  Insurance  and  Safety  Act  of  California 
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became  effective  on  January  1,  1014,  the  InduBtrial  Accident  Commission 
decided,  to  secure  the  very  best  men  available  to  organize  the  Safety  Depart- 
ment. No  qualifications  were  asked,  or  considered,  other  than  engineering 
ability  and  the  possession  of  temperaments  that  would  enable  the  men  to 
co-operate  with  employers  and  employees.  From  the  b^^inning  the  result  has 
been  gratifying.  The  primary  object  of  reducing  deaths  and  accidents  in  the 
industries  of  California  has  been  attained  as  a  result  of  support  tendered  by 
employers  and  employees.  During  1915  there  were  158  fewer  deaths  than  in 
1914. 

United  States  Co-operation  in  Mine  Safety 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  any  of  the  States,  the  United  States 
Government  was  asked  to  co-operate  with  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission 
of  California  in  the  work  of  accident  prevention.  Dr.  J.  A.  Holmes  (deceased) , 
Director  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  was  delighted  at  the  proposal 
that  came  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  An  agreement  was  drawn  up  and  signed 
in  behalf  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission.  It 
was  immediately  approved  by  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It 
provided  for  the  delegation  of  a  highly  skilled  mining  engineer  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines'  staff  to  take  charge  of  the  mine  safety  work  in  California.  H.  M. 
Wolfiin  was  selected.  He  had  charge  of  the  Mining  Department  imtil  Decem- 
ber 31,  1915,  when  he  resigned  to  become  the  Mine  Safety  Engineer  for  the 
Bureau.  He  had  the  advantage  of  going  into  the  field  with  the  support  of 
both  Federal  and  State  Governments.  Mr.  Wolfiin  was  very  successful  in  his 
efforts  and  organized  a  small  force  of  deputy  mine  inspectors,  chosen  as  a 
result  of  -a  thorough  examination  conducted  by  the  State  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. Half  of  Mr.  Wolflin's  salary  and  expenses  was  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  other  half  by  the  State  of  California.  He  made  a  careful 
survey  of  mining  conditions  and  recommended  numerous  changes  that  have 
been  followed  in  practically  every  instance,  so  that  the  work  of  mining  may 
progress  without  the  drain  heretofore  considered  necessary  on  human  life  and 
limb.  Mr.  Wolfiin  was  succeeded  by  Edwin  Higgins,  also  a  United  States 
Bureau  of  Alines  engineer  and  a  man  exceptionally  well  qualified  to  continue 
the  work.  He  has  organized  a  miners'  Safety  Bear  Club  among  the  miners  of 
California.  This  club  had,  on  Kovember  1,  1916,  5,378  members,  and  each 
week  brings  additions  to  the  roll. 

Mine  Safety  Rules 

On  June  11,  1915,  there  was  held  in  San  Francisco  a  public  hearing  to  con- 
sider Mine  Safety  Rules.  These  rules  had  been  prepared  by  a  committee  rep- 
resenting the  California  Metal  Producers'  Association  and  miners'  organiza- 
tions. It  was  impossible  for  the  employees  to  attend  the  conunittee  meetings. 
They  presented  their  views  through  the  mail.  The  result  was  that  the  employ- 
ers were  very  largely  instrumental  in  presenting  a  splendid  set  of  rules  fur 
consideration.  After  full  opportunity  for  discussion,  the  rules  were  made  per- 
manent by  the  Industrial  Accident  Conmiission  and  became  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1916. 

The  advantage  of  the  system  before  described  is  that  the  employers  and  the 
employees  in  an  industry  prepare  their  own  orders,  rules  or  regulations.  This 
takes  the  preparation  out  of  the  domain  of  politics,  gives  time  for  cai*eful  con- 
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sideration  and  places  the  work  in  the  hands  of  men  who  know  the  business 
requirements  and  who  are  best  qualified  to  act  intelligently.  This  method  has 
proved  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Two  Important  Maximums 
The  Industrial  Accident  Commission  wants  to  secure  a  maximum  of  safety 
at  a  minimum  of  cost  to  the  employers.  This  is  not  as  difficult  a  task  as 
might  be  considered  at  first  glance.  Home-made  safeguards  are  advocated. 
Our  safety  engineers  have  the  ability  to  show  employers  how  to  construct 
these  guards  or  to  use  waste  wood  or  iron  to  protect  men  from  dangerous 
places  or  from  coming  in  contact  with  moving  machinery. 

Public  Hearings  in  All  Industries 
The  California  law  calls  for  public  hearings  to  consider  safety  require- 
ments, and  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission  has  full  authority  to  make 
proposed  orders  permanent  after  hearings  are  held.  Recognizing  that  it  is 
impossible  for  three  busy  men  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  needs  of  diver- 
sified industries,  the  California  Employers'  Federation  and  the  California 
State  Federation  of  Labor  were  asked  to  appoint  small  committees  to  super- 
vise the  preparation  of  safety  orders,  rules  and  regulations.  There  was  an 
immediate  and  favorable  response  from  both  organizations.  Sub-committees 
of  those  engaged  in  the  different  industries  are  now  busily  at  work  ascertain- 
ing what  is  needed  to  make  employment  safe.  Care  has  been  taken  to  see 
that  employers,  employees,  insurance  men  and  others  who  may  be  specially 
interested  are  given  representation  on  the  sub-committees.  The  central  com- 
mittee meets  in  San  Francisco.  In  Los  Angeles  the  Merchants'  and  Manu- 
facturers' Association  and  the  Central  Labor  Council  have  selected  energetic 
conmiittees  to  co-operate  with  the  committee  in  the  North.  The  same  applies 
to  the  sub-committees.  General  Safety  Orders  became  effective  on  January  1, 
1916,  and  many  of  the  industries  have  been  cared  for  by  orders  specially  pre- 
pared to  meet  their  needs. 

Safe  Electrical  Construction 

Another  department  of  the  Federal  Government  that  has  kindly  referred  to 
the  activities  of  the  Safety  Department  is  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. Dr.  E.  B.  Kosa  has  complimented  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission 
on  the  thoroughness  of  its  operations  in  the  field  of  electricity.  All  the  large 
and  nearly  all  of  the  small  electrical  plants  have  been  carefully  examined  by 
our  expert,  and  Dr.  Rosa  said  that  his  recent  visit  to  California  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  State  was  probably  the  equal  of  any  State  in  the  Union 
in  its  intelligent  effort  to  provide  industrial  safety.  Last  year  our  electrical 
expert  visited  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C,  to  consult  with  representa- 
tives from  other  States  so  that  there  may  be  adopted  standards  for  electrical 
construction. 

High-Grade  Safety  Experts 

John  R.  Brownell  was  selected  to  head  the  Safety  Department.  He  studied 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  had  wide  experience  in 
safety  work  in  the  industries.  Just  prior  to  accepting  the  offer  tendered  him 
by  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission,  he  had  7,000  men  under  his  care  at 
the  Pennsylvania's  Steel  Company's  plant  at  Steeltoa,  Pa.,  where  he  was  the 
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safety  expert.  He  brought  to  California  a  knowledge  of  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  his  particular  field.  Four  engineers  were  selected  in  San  Francisco 
and  one  in  Los  Angeles  during  1914,  and  the  force  was  increased  during  1915 
after  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission  had  conducted  competitive  examina- 
tions.   These  men  are  experts  in  their  dilTerent  lines. 

Two  Safety  Museums 
A  Safety  Museum  has  been  installed  at  529  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 
It  is  operated  under  State  auspices  and  has  approximately  150  exhibits  and  a 
department  showing  photographs  and  pictures  appropriate  to  such  a  museum. 
Ko  recommendations  are  made  to  employers  as  to  the  best  devices  obtainable, 
but  all  exhibitors  are  given  an  equal  chance  and  employers  fully  advised  as 
to  what  is  available  in  their  particular  vocations.  Some  of  the  largest  indus- 
trial concerns  in  California  have  circularized  their  employees  urging  them  to 
visit  the  Safety  Museum  so  that  they  may  keep  in  touch  with  the  latest  inven- 
tions for  saving  life  and  preventing  accidents.  Many  of  the  exhibits  have  been 
sent  to  California  from  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  second  Safety  Museum  has 
been  opened  in  the  Union  League  Building  in  Los  Angeles. 

"  Safety  First "  Conferences 

The  Industrial  Accident  Commission  has  held  "  Safety  First "  Conferences 
in  the  principal  cities  in  California  in  order  to  let  the  citizens  know  what 
was  being  done,  impress  upon  them  the  need  of  co-operation,  and  to  show  a 
number  of  pictures  that  vividly  impress  upon  the  mind  the  importance  of 
*'  Safety  First."  Nearly  all  these  pictures  deal  with  California  factories  and 
work  shops.  Some  of  them  show  the  "  before  and  after "  effects'  of 
safeguarding. 

Employers  have  frequently  asked  for  the  suggestions  of  our  safety  engi- 
neers. The  compulsory  compensation  features  of  the  law  drew  special  emphasis 
to  the  need  of  preventing  accidents.  Insurance  is  not  compulsory  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  many  of  the  larger  establishments  do  not  carry  coverage.  This 
means  a  lively  interest  in  industrial  safety,  and  those  employers  that  do  insure 
realize  the  effect  accident  reduction  ha8  on  the  rates.  The  insurance  companies 
have  well-equipped  safety  departments,  and  are  operating  in  conjunction  with 
the  State  Safety  Department,  wherever  possible.  Another  important  factor 
in  **  Safety  First "  is  the  reductions  in  rates  that  are  given  for  the  installa- 
tion of  safeguards.    This  merit-rating  plan  has  proved  advantageous. 

Further  Steps  to  Decrease  Accidents 

The  Industrial  Accident  Commission  is  a  member  of  the  National  Safety 
Council,  and  secures  the  bulletins  that  are  issued  weekly. 

One  of  the  officials  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  was  delegated 
early  in  the  year  to  give  first-aid  training  to  the  miners  of  California.  Several 
hundred  men  have  been  informed  of  the  best  way  to  treat  their  injured  fellows. 
Plans  are  under  discussion  to  enlarge  this  feature  of  our  activities. 

Last  year  there  were  more  than  60,000  industrial  accidents  reported  in 
California.  This  ntunber  is  altogether  too  large.  One  of  the  main  purposes 
of  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission  is  to  reduce  this  heavy  toll  on  the 
workers  to  a  minimum,  and  to  get  the  best  results  that  come  from  sanely  and 
intelligently  co-operating  with  all  those  interested  in  any  given  industry. 
Accident  bulletins  have  been  sent  out  to  employees.    They  have  been  printed 
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in  diflferent  languages.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  formation  of 
shop  committees  so  that  the  men  may  take  that  interest  that  is  so  important 
in  order  that  the  desired  end  may  be  attained.  The  use  of  signs  and  general 
methods  of  publicity  have  also  been  urged  in  this  connection. 

Looking  back  over  the  operations  of  the  last  two  years  and  ten  months,  the 
California  Industrial  Accident  Commission  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  its  plans  have  worked  well  and  that  there  is  every  prospect  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  united  effort  to  remove  the  reproach  from  industry  that  human 
life  has  not  been  taken  into  the  consideration  that  it  deserves. 

Industrial  Deaths  Reduced 
The  Industrial  Accident  Commission  has  issued  figures  giving  the  number  of 
deaths  in  the  industries  of  California  during  the  year  1015  and  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  list  as  compared  with  the  statistics  for  1014.  In  the  latter  year 
there  were  601  workers  killed  and  in  1015,  533  workers  gave  their  lives  to  the 
industries  of  the  State.  The  foUowing  table  shows  the  reductions  in  the  death 
list  by  occupations  (the  word  "Service''  includes  employees  of  .men  in  the 
professions,  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  hotel  service,  apartment  houses,  res- 
taurants, domestic  servants  and  amusement  or  entertainment  employees) : 


1014         1015 

Agrlcnltore 62  66 

Constmctlon 116  78 

Extraction  (Mining  and  Quarrying) 86  71 

liannfacturing 121  90 

Serrice 24  25 

Trades 24  20 

Transportation  aod  Public  Utilities 289  172 

Unknown 20  18 

Total 601  588 

This  effective  work  in  behalf  of  "  Safety  First "  has  been  accomplished  as  a 
result  of  cordial  support  from  employers  and  employees,  the  public  generally, 
and  the  press  of  California.  It  is  a  striking  result  to  be  able  to  show  a  reduc- 
tion of  158  in  the  death  roll  of  1015  as  compared  to  1014.  That  this  reduction 
comes  as  the  result  of  careful  planning  is  shown  by  the  decreases  in  the  main 
industries  of  the  State,  excepting  Service,  where  the  record  shows  an  increase 
of  one  death  in  1015  over  1014. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  California  Industrial  Accident  Commission  that  statis- 
tics wiU  show  a  substantial  reduction  for  each  succeeding  year.  Our  aim  ia 
that  no  preventable  death  shall  take  place. 

In  the  meantime  we  are  proud  of  the  work  already  accomplished,  for  the 
158  lives  referred  to  speak  in  terms  of  breadwinners  saved  to  wives  and  little 
children  and  an  enrichment  to  the  State's  citizenship. 

GENERAL  DISCUSSION 

AfB.  Cannok,  Workmen's  Compensation  Service  Bureau:  If  I  understood 
Mr.  Heckman  right,  he  stated  that  there  had  never  been  any  attention  given 
to  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  industry  carried  on  in  the  factory 
up  until  the  time  the  classification  was  made.  I  wonder  if  he  knows  that  all 
•of  the  plants  in  this  State  have  been  rated  imder  a  schedule  since  the  Com- 
pensation Law  went  into  effect,  which  does  just  exactly  this  thing,  and  that 
under  that  schedule  there  are  three  classifications  of  industries  aocordimr  to 
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the  Are  hazard.    That  has  been  in  operation  in  this  State  since,  I  think,  July, 
1914,  and  was  in  operation  in  other  States  for  about  a  year  prior  to  that. 

Mb.  McDonald:  In  looking  this  over,  I  have  been  in  a  cotton  mill  all  my 
life,  and  of  course  you  know  the  picker  room  of  the  cotton  mill  is  very  sus- 
ceptible to  fire.  It  is  very  inflammable  material,  and  I  have  gotten  to  be  quite 
a  crank  on  the  sprinkler  system,  and  I  have  been  wondering  if  it  would  not 
be  better  to  insist  that  all  buildings  put  up  for  manufacturing  purposes  in  the 
State  of  New  York  over  two  stories  high,  that  employ  ahove  a  certain  num- 
ber of  hands,  should  have  a  sprinkler  system.  Wouldn't  it  help  a  great  deal 
if  all  of  our  manufacturing  buildings  were  sprinklered,  regardless  of  the 
material  used  in  that  building.  I  have  seen  marvelous  results  obtained  from 
that  thing,  and  I  have  seen  Are  nm  along  belts  and  rope  drives,  and  be 
snuffed  out  by  the  efficiency  of  a  sprinkler  system.  And  I  have  thought  that 
if  we  insisted  that  buildings  should  have  a  sprinkler  system  it  would  make 
a  tremendous  difference  in  the  death  rate  from  fires  to  our  employees. 

Mb.  Hsokhan:  I  think  I  am  just  as  strong  an  advocate  as  the  gentleman 
who  has  just  spoken,  and  I  think  it  would  be  highly  desirable  if  every  factory 
in  the  State  had  a  sprinkler  system.  It  is  a  question  in  my  mind,  however, 
that  in  an  industry  employing  absolutely  non-combustible  material,  like  a 
metal  working  plajit,  or  glass  works,  where  there  is  nothing  to  bum  to  start 
the  Are,  or  where  there  is  no  considerable  amount  of  combustible  material  in 
the  building  or  in  the  plant,  whether  a  sprinkler  system  should  be  required. 
I  know  of  such  plants  that  have  a  sprinkler  system  in,  and  find  that  they  are 
good  investments,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  safety  to  the  inhabit-ants  of 
the  building,  it  seems  to  me  that  would  be  rather  a  harsh  requirement.  I  have 
suggested  such  sprinkler  systems  in  buildings  where  in  my  opinion  the  occu- 
pancy required  them. 

Mb.  JoinES,  Jones  of  Binghamton:  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Heckman  a  question 
in  regard  to  his  paper.  He  suggests  as  being  most  advisable  a  wooden  fliK>r 
on  a  concrete  base.  How  does  he  take  care  of  the  germ  proposition.  How 
are  you  going  to  clean  that  wooden  floor. 

Mb.  Heckhan:  I  do  not  see  any  more  difficulty  in  cleaning  that  floor  than 
any  other  wooden  floor.  Tou  have' your  concrete  floor,  the  sleepers  and  the 
space  between  the  sleepers  is  flUed  up  solidly  with  concrete,  so  that  there  U 
no  space  there,  and  then  your  wood  floor  is  laid  on  that. 

Mb.  Jones:  But  on  your  surface  you  have  a  germ  proposition.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  germ  proposition  on  ^e  wooden  floor  and  the  concrete  floor. 

Mb.  Heckman  :  The  wooden  floor  may  be  scrubbed  as  a  concrete  floor  may 
be  scrubbed. 

Mb.  Jomss:  Will  you  get  germs  out  by  scrubbing  a  wooden  floor  as  you 
would  if  you  flushed  a  concrete  floor? 

Mb.  Heckman:  I  don't  know  as  I  have  given  that  particular  point  atten- 
tion. It  does  not  occur  that  in  the  average  factory  such  antiseptic  conditions 
are  necessary.    In  a  hospital  or  shelter  that  would  be  very  important. 
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Mr.  H.  G.  ^{eacham:  As  far  as  tho  matter  of  antiseptic  conditions  are  cun- 
cerned  in  a  wooden  floor  composed  of  wood  blocks,  treated  as  they  are  before 
laying  them,  and  smeared  over  the  top  with  pitch,  it  seems  to  mc  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  chance  for  any  germ  lying  in  that  floor.  To  my  mind  it  is  an  ideal 
floor. 

Mb.  Bubke:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  paper  read  by 
Mr.  Heckman  here  this  morning  is  a  very  important  one,  and  I  am  looking 
at  it  in  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer,  the  employees  and  the  factory  inspec- 
tion department.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  of  course  that  you  have  in  New 
York  State,  the  same  as  in  other  States,  miscellaneous  kinds  of  industries. 
We  have  the  sprinkler  system.  But  the  difficulty  the  factory  inspector  is 
usually  confronted  with  is  to  try  and  gauge  the  temperament  of  the  employees 
in  the  industry  in  order  to  safeguard  them.  Now  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
you  may  have  smoke  in  the  factory  and  the  sprinkler  system  has  not  started  to 
work,  but  with  a  little  smoke  and  a  very  little  fire  you  have  a  panic.  Where 
we  find  closed  stairways  and  fire-escapes  that  were  inadequate  to  take  care  of 
the  inmates,  and  a  sprinkler  system,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  insurance  com- 
panies and  exchanges  and  those  Who  usually  follow  contracting  in  a  general 
way  are  out  to  safeguard  the  building,  losing  sight,  you  might  say,  for  the 
moment  of  the  inmates.  Not  intentionally,  but  that  is  our  view.  Now  we 
have  fire-escapes,  we  have  these  exits  provided,  and  even  then,  with  all  of  the 
exits  provided,  there  are  times  when  there  is  loss  of  life  by  reason  of  panic, 
caused  by  the  temperament  of  the  inmates  of  that  factory.  It  is  a  very  hard 
thing  to  regulate,  and  we  have  never  been  able  to  say  truly  of  any  building 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  once  it  is  occupied,  that  it  is  absolutely  safe  for  the 
inmates.  The  question  of  floors  has  been  introduced.  You  may  put  in  the 
best  floors  possible  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  and,  even  then,  some  fac- 
tory owners  will  not  give  the  floors  the  attention  that  they  require  to  keep 
them  sanitary.  Not  only  that,  but  as  the  gentleman  has  suggested  here, 
various  industries  operating  in  a  factory  building,  should  be  classified.  Quite 
true.  That  is  a  very  good  idea.  But  here  is  what  usually  follows.  We  will 
say  a  gentleman  or  a  company  may  start  a  factory,  'conducting  it,  we  will  say, 
as  a  textile  factory.  Well,  it  subsequently  follows,  probably,  that  they  will 
sell  that  building  to  somebody  else,  who  starts  another  line  of  industry.  And 
once  these  plans  are  approved  by  both  the  municipal  and  the  State  depart- 
ments, and  the  inspector  subsequently  passes  over  the  ground  again,  after  the 
tenancy  has  been  changed,  and  holds  that  the  later  industry  is  more  hazardous 
than  the  former  one  and  requires  more  exits,  the  management  finds  fault  and 
raises  a  very  strong  objection  toward  meeting  the  recommendation  of  the  fac- 
tory inspector.  They  may  go  so  far  as  to  tell  you  that  the  underwriters' 
inspectors  have  given  them  a  certain  rating  on  the  building  and  the  contents. 
But  there  is  one  thing  that  is  paramoimt  to  all,  and  that  is  the  safeguarding 
of  the  inmates  from  a  factory  inspector's  point  of  view,  and  I  know  it  is  the 
intention  likewise  of  the  owners  of  these  factories,  that  they  want  to  make 
their  factories  as  safe  as  they  can  to  their  inmates.  So  I  see  a  great  many 
objections  to  this.  The  reason  why  I  introduced  myself  in  connection  with  the 
paper  is  that  we  might  have  further  discussion,  because  there  is  a  lot  of  edu- 
cation that  may  be  obtained  along  that  line. 
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Mb.  :     If  we  can  require  a  certain  standard  for  a  building  to  be 

occupied  by  a  certain  industry,  cannot  we  require  that  before  any  building 
can  be  occupied  by  another  industry  that  it  must  be  suitable  to  that  industry? 

CoicMissiONEB  Lynch  :  I  think  it  is  regrettable  that  Mr.  Heckman's  paper 
could  not  have  been  printed  in  sufficient  number  of  copies  to  supply  the  people 
who  are  here  this  morning,  because  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  discuss  a  paper 
that  is  rather  technical  by  hearing  it  read  but  once,  but  the  same  thought 
that  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Burke  occurred  to  me.  We  construct  a  building  for 
a  particular  industry  and  then  the  industry  failing,  as  they  sometimes  do,  it 
moves  out  and  a  more  hazardous  industry  occupies  the  building.  Now  what  is 
to  be  done  then?  The  answer  made  by  the  gentleman  who  just  took  the  floor 
is  one  of  those  plausible  answers  that  pushes  aside  the  problem.  Cannot  we 
just  do  this?  Of  course  we  can,  but  then  again  we  cannot.  The  money  is 
invested  in  this  building.  It  represents  a  large  outlay,  and  the  man  with  the 
hazardous  industry  says,  "Well,  why  didn't  you  have  it  built  right  in  the 
first  place?  I  assumed  it  was  built  for  factory  purposes.  I  had  a  right  to 
make  that  assumption,  and  it  was  the  business  of  the  State  to  see  that  it  was 
of  the  very  best  kind  of  construction.  Now"  I  have  got  this  building  on  my 
hands.  What  am  I  going  to  do  about  it  ? "  And  then  the  answer  of  the  State 
Industrial  Commission  is  not  quite  so  easy.  I  agree  with  much  that  Mr. 
Heckman  said.  I  would  not  want  to  discuss  the  paper  without  a  study  of  it, 
but  then  above  everything  stands  out  just  that  one  proposition.  I  know  that 
certain  well-established  industries  erect  buildings  and  occupy  them  for  years, 
and  I  know  of  other  industries  that  occupy  them  for  m<Mith  only,  and  they 
are  not  few.  They  may  be  few  by  comparison,  but  they  are  not  few,  and  they 
present  problems  that  the  State  Industrial  Commission  must  take  into 
account.  We  have  them  every  day,  every  Wednesday,  in  New  Yoric,  when 
they  are  considering  the  variation  calendar,  trying  to  accommodate  some 
building  to  some  industry,  sometimes  trying  to  accommodate  a  building 
erected  for  a  particular  purpose  and  afterwards  turned  into  a  tenement  fac- 
tory.    It  is  something  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mb.  Gebnon:  I  listened  with  much  interest  to  Mr.  Heckman's  paper,  and 
I  agree  with  a  great  deal  of  it.  But  I  would  like  to  ask  if  they  gave  any 
consideration  to  the  tenant  factory  building.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the 
building  that  might  change  because  of  the  fact  that  the  building  was  com- 
pletely emptied  and  another  tenant  moved  in  with  a  different  class  of  manu- 
facture, but  of  our  ever-changing  tenant  factory  building  that  we  have  in  this 
State  to  a  large  number,  where  one  floor  moves  out  this  week  and  another 
floor  next  week.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  building  of  that  class  should  be  of 
rather  a  high  type  of  construction,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Heckman  if 
they  gave  that  any  consideration. 

Mb.  Heckman:  I  agree  with  Mr.  Gernon  that  a  building  to  be  used  as  a 
tenant  factory  should  be  of  a  very  high  type.  I  understand  this  proposal 
refers  to  buildings  to  be  constructed  in  the  future.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
a  landlord  or  an  architect  erecting  a  building  which  they  knew  waa  to  be 
occupied  as  a  tenant  factory  would  necessarily  so  build  it  that  any  kind  of  a 
tenant  could  go  in,  and  therefore  would  build  it  to  meet  the  highest  require* 
ments.    In  regard  to  Mr.  Lynch's  remarks,  I  realize  fully  the  seriousness  of 
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the  situation.  It  shoiild  be  recognized  that  in  all  buildings  there  should  be 
specific  features  in  them  to  meet  the  particular  industry  which  occupies  them. 
That  any  new  industry  that  is  of  a  different  nature  must  usually  make  somiB 
alterations  in  the  building  to  meet  its  particular  requirements,  and  among 
those  alterations  would  necessarily  be  the  importance  in  regard  to  fire  hazard 
if  the  law  so  requires  it. 

CoMMissiONEB  Lynchj  But  is  it  always  possible  to  obtain  those  things 
after  the  building  is  erected?  It  would  mean  in  many  instances  that  the  build- 
ing would  be  practically  worthless  after  the  first  tenant  had  vacated.  Another 
proposition  is  the  isolation  of  all  the  buildings  built  in  the  coimtry  that  do 
not  need  to  be  of  so  high  a  type  of  construction  as  the  building  in  the  city 
where  the  abutting  fire  hazards  are  greater,  and  yet  we  find  in  the  country 
that  while  abutting  hazards  are  not  there,  the  fire  protection  is  not  there. 
That  the  fire  protection  of  the  city  is  lacking  in  the  country  factory,  and  that 
therefore  one  counterbalances  the  other.  It  is  when  we  consider  the  question 
of  lowering  the  standard  of  construction  as  set  in  the  law  for  buildings,  the 
plea  may  be  made  as  Mr.  Heckman  makes  it,  in  connection  with  the  industry 
if  it  was  to  remain  stable  and  all  that,  but  with  the  changing  industry,  with 
the  number  of  other  questions  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
enforcing  authorities,  a  nimiber  of  difficulties  are  presented  and  a  number  of 
problems  that  are  very  difficult  to  overcome.  And  for  that  reason  I  say  I 
still  regret  that  we  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  study  Mr.  Heckman's 
paper  in  order  that  we  might  discuss  it  from  all  points  of  view  and  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  actual  obstacles  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
law.  There  is  the  other  proposition  in  the  working  out  of  a  satisfactory, 
reasonable  and  sensible  building  code  for  the  State  Labor  Department  as 
applied  to  factory  buildings  and  mercantile  establishments  in  connection  with 
the  influence  that  that  law  has  on  the  erection  of  buildings  in  the  State  to  be 
used  for  other  purposes.  We  all  realize,  I  think,  that  that  is  a  problem  which 
should  be  worked  out  and  met,  but  it  requires  some  great  holocaust,  some 
tremendous  loss  of  life  in  office  buildings,  in  hotels,  in  tenement  houses  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  people  to  that  phase  of  construction  work  in  the 
State,  but  nevertheless  the  factory  law  has  had  a  great  influence  on  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings  for  those  purposes,  so  that  the  question  of  lowering  the 
standards  is  a  serious  one,  not  only  for  the  factory  owner  but  for  the  general 
building  ideals  of  the  State  as  a  whole. 

Mb.  Gebxon:  There  is  a  feature  of  Mr.  Heckman's  paper  I  would  like  to 
hear  discussed  by  those  who  are  conducting  the  factories  of  the  State  and  that 
is  the  question  of  the  wooden  floor.  I  do  not  think  a  wooden  floor  adds  great 
hazards  in  certain  types  of  buildings.  Anybody  who  has  had  any  experience 
in  working  on  a  cement  floor  and  wood  floor  know  what  I  am  speaking  of. 
No  cement  is  as  efficient  as  a  wooden  floor.  There  is  more  life  to  a  wood  floor 
than  there  is  to  any  other  kind  of  a  floor.  I  believe  that  if  it  were  possible 
to  study  the  effects  of  a  cement  floor  on  an  employee  as  against  his  efficiency 
on  a  wood  floor  we  would  wake  up  to  something.  Now  there  is  also  the  dust 
problem  on  the  cement  floor  which  is  greater  than  on  a  wood  floor  in  certain 
classes  of  business.  But  any  one  who  has  had  to  stand  right  there  all  day  on 
a  cement  floor,  or  move  around  on  a  cement  floor  in  their  mechanical  opera- 
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tions,  and  on  a  Wooden  floor,  know  that  there  is  something  to  that  proposition, 
and  if- we  had  a  real  study  of  it  it  would  be  very  valuable,  and  I  think  some 
of  the  cement  floors  would  be  covered  with  wood  for  the  sake  of  the  efficioicy 
of  the  worker. 

Mb.  Haustein:  The  American  Lithographic  Company's  floors  are  covered 
with  an  asphalt  at  the  present  time  (known  as  Neuchatel  asphalt),  and  they 
believe  wooden  floors  to  be  better  owing  to  our  experience  with  them  at  our 
Brooklyn,  Bush  Terminal  plant.  Continual  use  of  oil  througho\it  the  plant 
softens  the  asphalt  and  causes  ruts  from  wheels  of  trucks  which  makes  heavy 
trucking  hazardous.  We  also  And  that  asphalt  of  a  soft  nature  is  dangerous 
where  nails  are  used  in  abundance;  they  are  allowed  to  scatter  about  the 
floor  causing  the  heads  to  be  embedded  in  the  asphalt  when  stepped  on,  leav- 
ing the  point  erect  to  penetrate  the  foot  of  the  next  passer-by.  A  great  many 
accidents  in  our  plant  were  caused  this  way.  After  experience  in  our  Brooklyn 
pressrooms,  we  believe  a  maple  wood  floor  is  the  only  serviceable  floor  for 
manufacturing  purposes  as  carried  on  in  the  printing  industry. 

Mb.  Heckhan:  I  just  want  to  say  that  my  company  has  been  building 
factory  buildings  for  a  great  many  years,  and  we  have  hunted  high  and  low 
and  industriously  for  a  substitute  for  wooden  floors  and  we  have  not  found 
it.    If  someone  here  can  suggest  a  good  one  I  would  like  to  know  it. 

Mb.  Tansley,  William  A.  Hogers  Company:  In'r^ard  to  nails  becoming 
imbedded  in  asphalt  floors,  I  might  say  that  where  there  is  any  trucking  they 
will  also  imbed  themselves  in  hard  maple  floor.  I  seldom  go  through  the 
shipping  room  of  our  factory  but  what  in  some  place  or  other  I  And  a  nail 
hid  in  the  floor  and  the  point  just  in  the  right  position  to  enter  some  fellow's 
shoe,  provided  he  should  hit  it  right.  The  time  is  coming,  I  believe,  when  the 
hard  maple  floor  or  other  hard  material  is  going  to  be  prohibitive;  the  cost 
is  going  to  be  such  as  to  be  prohibitive.  And  the  cement  floor,  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  on  the  right,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  as  comfortable  for  the 
employees,  and  again  it  is  just  as  comfortable  as  the  wood  floor  when  the 
wood  floor  has  been  worn  to  a  certain  extent.  There  are  not  very  many 
manufacturers  who  desire  to  remove  the  top  surface  of  their  floors  when  it 
is  only  about  25  per  cent  worn  out.  They  feel  that  they  should  get  service 
from  that  floor  still.  Any  man  who  has  operated  a  machine  on  a  floor  and  it 
has  been  worn  about  that  machine,  knows  that  the  heel  of  the  shoe  will  wear 
the  floor  more  than  the  other  part  of  the  foot,  consequently  he  has  not  got  a 
level  floor  to  stand  on  and  it  becomes  very  tiresome  and  it  puts  the  employee 
in  a  very  hard  position  to  stand  all  day  at  that  machine  and  nut  have  a 
proper  footing.  I  believe  in  this  case  a  cement  floor  is  ahead  of  the  wood 
floor,  because  it  will  not  wear  so  rapidly.  I  think  the  question  of  floors  is  a 
problem  that  is  worthy  of  discussion  at  this  meeting. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Williamson,  New  York  World :  About  eight  years  ago  we  recon- 
structed our  building.  On  the  thirteenth  floor  we  laid  a  wooden  floor  on  a 
mastic  base,  laying  the  concrete  flrst  and  then  a  tongued  and  grooved,  small 
pieces,  of  wocxlcn  floor.  That  floor  has  been  repaired  once  in  eight  years.  Our 
service  is  very  hea\7'.  Our  trucks  carry  numerous  forms  which  are  made  up, 
and  which  are  very  heavy,  and  they  operate  very  rapidly.     We  tried  steel 
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floors  in  that  room  in  the  old  huilding,  and  concrete  and  hrick.  Our  beet 
result  has  been  from  the  use  of  this  wooden  floor.  In  our  press  room  we  have 
all  steel  floor  of  quarter-inch  plate.  On  the  mail  room  floor  and  editorial 
room  floor  we  have  concrete,  which  we  keep  painted  to  keep  the  dust  down. 
The  concrete  floors  have  not  been  repaired  at  any  time  in  the  past  eight  years. 
The  wooden  floor  has  been  repaired  once,  about  three  years  ago. 

Mb.  Thompson,  Solvay  Company:  I  have  this  to  offer.  For  the  past  two 
or  three  years  we  have  tried  laying  an  asphalt  brick,  such  as  is  used  for  street 
pavements.  That  is  laid  in  a  bed  of  sand  above  a  concrete  base.  Recently  we 
erected  a  new  building  in  which  the  entire  floor  will  be  used  for  machine 
shop  purposes.  That  is  being  laid  in  asphalt  brick.  The  men  who  are  at 
work  on  this  asphalt  pavement,  which  we  have  laid  in  front  of  various  tools 
and  various  places  in  the  shops  to  try  it  out,  have  all  approved  of  that  floor, 
that  is,  the  men  themselves  who  are  working  on  the  floor  have  felt  well  satis- 
fied with  that  as  compared  with  cement  or  other  hard  surface  floors.  It  is 
suggested  and  it  may  be  of  value  to  someone  who  is  trying  it  out.  We  used 
the  asphalt  brick,  such  as  are  used  on  Broadway,  New  York,  and  other  good 
pavements.  It  is  laid  on  concrete  base  with  sand  in  between  the  concrete  and 
the  brick,  forming,  I  believe  a  better  floor  than  the  wood  block,  as  used  to  a 
large  extent  in  machine  shops.  The  Navy  Department  is  investigating  that 
floor  now,  and  they  are  going  to  try  out  our  experiment  in  that  respect.  I 
believe  one  or  two  other  companies  in  the  country  have  also  worked  on  that 
line. 

Mr.  Heckman:  Along  the  line  of  safety  from  Are  hazard,  I  would  like  to 
inquire  as  to  whether  any  tests  have  been  made  as  to  the  combustibility  of 
that  floor. 

Mr.  Thompson  :  Only  this  way,  we  were  trying  out  some  fire  extinguishers 
and  we  built  a  fire  on  the  floor.  One  of  the  companies  had  been  experimenting 
with  extinguishers,  and  we  built  a  Are  on  the  floor  for  them  of  paper  and 
kindlings  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  floor  would  readily  burn.  There 
may  be  a  question  of  whether  it  would  bum,  but  an  ordinary  fire  built  of 
paper  and  kindling  and  so  on  was  not  effective. 

Mb.  FoBSTESt;  Independence  Inspection  Bureau:  I  have  made  notes  of  two 
or  three  points  I  would  like  to  talk  on.  The  question  of  the  tenement  building 
came  up.  It  is  quite  obvious  if  you  have  a  tenement  building  with  a  mixed 
occupancy,  according  to  this  classification,  that  you  will  undoubtedly  have  to 
penalize  that  building  for  the  worst  occupancy,  just  as  in  fire  insurance 
to-day.  The  dangerous  business  penalizes  all  the  other  businesses  in  the 
building,  and  the  tenants  then  will  use  their  influence  to  keep  the  more  dan- 
gerous industries  out.  It  will  automatically  take  care  of  itself,  and  result 
in  the  more  hazardous  businesses  seeking  a  building  in  which  they  may  group 
themselves.  I  think  one  point  has  been  brought  out  by  several  speakers, 
including  Commissioner  Lynch,  as  to  the  difliculty  of  keeping  them  from  mov- 
ing into  a  building  intended  for  a  different  occupancy.  I  can  see  if  you  have 
a  certain  building  used  for  light  manufacturing,  you  cannot  put  a  heavy 
manufacturing  business  into  it,  if  the  floors  won't  stand  it,  or  support  the 
load,  and  I  should  imagine  that  there  would  be  placed  under  this  soheme  of 
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procedure  a  printed  notice  stating  for  what  clasaificationB  that  building  might 
be  used,  just  as  it  is  now  a  common  practice  to  state  how  much  floor  load  a 
building  is  allowed  safely  to  carry.  In  connection  with  this  monumoital 
business  of  working  thirty-four  pages  of  classification  into  these  three  or  five 
groups  of  fire  hazards,  I  would  say  that  the  list  of  industries  on  which  that 
is  based  was  taken  from  the  very  excellent  classification  which  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  has  made.  That  is  practically  the  United  States 
standard,  and  I  think  every  industry  in  New  York  State  will  be  foimd  there. 
But  that  list  does  not  include  the  storage  and  mercantile  buildings.  That  list 
only  includes  factories,  which  I  take  it  is  the  field  to  which  the  Industrial 
Commission  is  now  limited.    But  it  could  be  extended  to  coyer  everything. 

Mb.  Bubkx:  Bef erring  briefly  to  floors,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  an  utter  impos- 
sibility for  us  to  lay  down  a  standard,  a  floor  that  would  suit  all  factories. 
Now  you  all  know  a  wooden  floor  or  a  cement  floor  is  not  very  satiaf actory  to 
a  man  with  a  canning  factory.  We  find  for  the  ordinary  factory  floor  that 
wood  is  the  best,  from  the  point  of  view  of  cleanliness  and  likewise  for  the 
employees.  On  a  concrete  floor,  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  employee 
required  to  stand  upon  it  all  day  will  tire  out  quicker  than  he  will  im  a 
wooden  floor.  Not  only  that,  but  you  will  find  that  the  employee  subsequently 
will  be  attacked  with  a  certain  ailment,  and  therefore  we  disooursge  as  much 
as  possible  the  concrete  fioor  in  our  factories,  particularly  where  the  employees 
are  obliged  to  sit  or  stand  at  work  all  day. 

BIr.  Laxodoit:  We  have  both  the  wood  fioor  and  the  concrete  floor  in  our 
plant  and  they  are  neither  of  them  satisfactory.  Perhaps  one  reason  why 
the  wood  floor  is  not  satisfactory  is  because  in  laying  the  floor  time  was  not 
given  to  the  sleepers  to  dry  out  before  the  maple  floor  was  put  on.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  moisture  that  was  in  the  sleepers  has  caused  them  to 
decay.  That  makes  the  nails  let  go  and  the  floor  comes  up.  It  is  not  because 
the  floor  is  worn  out^  It  is  because  the  sleepers  have  no  holding  strength. 
In  the  cement  floor  we  find  thai  the  joints  are  gradually  abraded  by 
the  truck  wheels  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  to  make  a  joint  that 
would  be  proof  from  abrasion  from  the  hard  truck  wheels.  We  also  have 
some  truck  wheels  that  are  made  of  felt,  a  kind  of  compressed  felt  that  was 
very  satisfactory  in  going  over  cement  and  wood  floor,  but  when  they  are 
heavily  loaded  they  push  very  hard.  They  are  like  a  rubber  tire,  they 
sink  down  and  spread  out  and  the  load  is  not  moved  very  easily.  I  think  this 
floor  proposition  is  a  very  severe  one,  or  serious  one.  We  have  got  to  take  it 
into  consideration  in  all  buildings  in  the  future.  If  the  sleepers  were  pre* 
served  by  some  preservative  they  would  not  rot  and  of  course  the  floor  would 
last  that  much  longer,  and  the  flooring  must  be  very  narrow  in  order  to  main- 
tain its  strength,  and  be  properly  nailed  and  well  dried  out  before  it  is  laid. 

Mb.  SvnsET:  Relative  to  the  question  of  floors,  I  know  of  a  new  article, 
not  as  a  whole  floor,  but  as  a  covering  that  is  in  trial  at  the  present  time  in 
Rochester.  There  is  a  piece  of  it  down  in  one  of  the  factories,  purposely  to 
determine  its  resistance  to  truck  wheels,  where  it  gets  hundrds  of  loads  on  it 
each  day  from  a  small  factory  truck.  So  far  it  has  shown  no  signs  of  wear* 
and  it  has  been  down  several  weeks.  It  is  intended  originally  for  house  floors, 
where  you  want  a  continuous  floor  without  joints.    You  can  make  your  flcwr 
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and  the  base  in  one  piece  bo  that  there  is  absolutely  no  comers  for  dust  or 
dirt,  and  it  can  be  cleaned  with  perfect  ease.  But  the  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  it,  trying  to  advance  it,  have  taken  this  other  method  of  proving,  if 
possible,  its  superiority  over  the  wooden  floor  in  factories,  and  have  put  down 
this  sample  for  trial.  It  has  some  resilience  and  is  not  like  a  concrete  floor. 
Consequently  people  do  not  tire  as  bad  as  they  would  on  the  other  kind  of 
floor.  I  should  be  glad  to  keep  the  Commission  informed  of  the  outcome  of 
this  piece,  and  then  any  one  who  desires  can  write  to  the  Commission  of  this 
State  and  get  the  information.  As  soon  as  it  has  been  proven  what  its  best 
qualities  are  we  shall  be  glad  to  notify  you  of  the  result. 

Mb.  Heckmait  :  I  ask  the  gentleman  as  to  the  combustibility  of  that  floor. 
We  have  examined  a  good  many  floors  that  are  pretty  good  from  the  wear 
point  of  view  and  the  resilient  point  of  view,  but  they  were  made  up  of  things 
like  linoleum  and  for  that  reason  did  not  feel  they  were  advisable  to  use  in 
factories. 

Mb.  Sweet:  I  know  that  x>ne  of  the  boys  told  me  he  could  not  cut  it  with 
gasolene  after  it  was  down,  and  it  is  not  apt  to  bum  if  gasolene  would  not 
affect  it. 

Mb. :    May  I  ask  the  gentleman  what  weight  loads  he  intends  to  drag 

over  this  particular  type  of  floor? 

Mb.  Sweet:  I  cannot  give  you  the  weight,  except  it  is  a  four-wheel  truck, 
in  which  you  could  carry  anywhere  from  a  quarter  to  a  ton.  About  what  one 
man  can  readily  wheel  on  a  four-wheel  truck. 

Representative  of  Morrow  Manufacturing  Company:  Our  manufacturing 
company  has  a  branch  plant  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  I  think  we  have  had  about 
as  much  experience  in  the  floor  line  as  the  ordinary  plants,  and  I  wish  to 
explain  the  construction  of  the  floor  in  the  Willys-Overland  plant.  The  first 
operation  is  to  take  cinders  and  mix  with  concrete  and  gravel  and  place  it 
on  a  floor  as  a  base.  After  that  the  planks,  which  are  two  inches  thick  by 
eight  inches  wide,  are  placed  next  to  the  concrete  and  cinders,  and  after  that 
we  place  the  hardwood  maple  flooring  which  is  matched.  We  have  found  that 
more  satisfactory  than  any  other  floor  we  have  used.  At  one  department  we 
found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  the  concrete  floor  on  account  of  the 
complaints  of  the  employees.  So  that  is  our  experience.  Maybe  some  of  the 
other  plants  would  find  it  better  to  have  concrete.  In  one  department,  the 
sand-blasting  department,  we  found  it  necessary  to  place  the  marbleoid,  the 
same  as  in  this  church  building,  and  we  find  that  is  very  satisfactory  for  the 
sand-blast  department. 

Mb.  Gebnon:  There  is  no  question  but  that  in  certain  classes  of  business 
a  concrete  floor  is  almost  necessary.  In  some  businesses  a  wood  floor  would 
not  stand  any  length  of  time.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  the  numerous  com- 
plaints we  receive  from  manufacturers  and  those  conducting  business  in  places 
like  New  York  city,  where  a  great  horde  of  people  have  moved  from  the  low 
type  of  building  to  the  new  construction.  In  the  old  building  they  had  the 
wood  floor.  In  the  new  building  they  are  all  of  cement.  There  is  more  hazard 
on  a  cement  floor  than  on  a  wood  floor,  more  slipping,   so  that  there  are 
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numerous  complaints.  Women  particularly  find  fault  with  the  cement  floor. 
Therefore  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  field  for  some  study  and  some  thought. 
Now  there  are  instances  where  they  have  overcome  the  question  of  getting 
away  from  the  tire  of  the  cement  floor,  by  inserting  in  some  places  a  wood 
floor  in  front  of  a  machine  where  the  operator  stands  and  on  a  level  with  the 
cement  floor.  That  is,  in  making  the  cement  floor  they  make  a  recess  in  front 
of  the  machine  and  insert  an  inch  and  a  quarter  plank.  That  aids  the  opera- 
tor considerably  for  you  have  only  to  try  it,  and  there  is  no  use  of  my  saying 
that  to  a  practical  man.  No  man  will  stand  as  long  and  work  as  well  on  a 
cement  floor  as  he  will  on  a  wood  floor. 

!Mb.  Hoskii^S:  I  have  been  working  around  buildings  for  forty-five  to 
fifty  years,  and  my  experience  has  been  that  the  concrete  floor  is  very  bad 
for  people  to  walk  on.  The  wooden  floors  are  the  best.  I  do  not  say  this 
because  I  am  a  carpenter,  but  it  has  been  my  experience. 

Mr.  Meacham:  We  introduced  our  first  wood  block  floor  in  our  plant 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  We  are  putting  in  a  second  wood  block  floor  at 
the  present  time.  Our  method  of  laying  that  floor  is  as  follows:  The  block 
is  hexagonal  in  shape,  2%  inches  thick,  and  treated  with  a  sort  of  carbolineum 
treatment.  We  put  down  about  five  inches  of  gravel  concrete,  fairly  smooth. 
When  that  is  set  we  place  on  it  half  an  inch  of  a  one  to  three  dry  sand  and 
cement  mixture,  which  is  finished  off  very  smooth.  Ahead  of  the  man  who 
lays  the  blocks  is  a  man  who  goes  over  with  a  dry  mix,  and  a  sprinkling  can 
and  wets  it.  On  that  the  block  is  laid  and  allowed  to  lay  there  until  that 
dry  mix  is  thoroughly  set.  Sand  is  then  placed  over  the  top  of  the  blocks  and 
swept  in  between  the  blocks  to  a  depth  of  about  one-half  to  three-quarters  of 
the  thickness  of  the  block,  and  on  top  of  that  sand  and  on  the  top  of  the  block  i.s 
placed  a  pitch  furnished  by  the  manufacturer  of  the  block.  That  is  placed  on 
there  hot  and  swept  over  all  of  the  interstices  between  the  blocks.  That  makes 
a  pretty  satisfactory  floor.  The  men  ai*e  loud  in  praise  of  the  floor.  The 
machinist  is  not  in  danger  of  injuring  tools  that  might  drop,  as  in  the  ca^c 
of  a  concrete  floor.  We  found  it  worked  out  very  satisfactorily.  We  had  one 
peculiar  experience  in  the  new  building  this  summer,  that  seems  to  have  been 
a  novel  one  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  block.  We  had  a  system  of  under- 
ground or  underfloor  heating  ducts.  The  floor  immediately  over  these  heat 
ducts  became  warm  and  heaved  the  floor.  But  we  have  taken  care  of  that  by 
the  introduction  of  more  expansion  strips.  By  the  way,  we  placed  those 
expansion  strips  all  around  the  inside  of  the  building  next  to  the  foundation 
wall,  to  take  up  any  come  and  go  that  may  be  due  to  heat  and  cold.  We  are 
very  much  pleased  indeed  with  that  floor,  as  we  have  tried  it  out.  It  is  an 
easy  floor  to  truck  over  if  it  is  well  laid,  and  it  gives  very  good  satisfaction. 

Mb.  Tansley:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  they  found  any  tend- 
ency of  the  pitch  or  the  material  with  w^hich  these  blocks  are  impermeated 
to  soften  up  and  come  to  the  surface  from  those  heating  ducts. 

Mb.  Meacham:  The  pitch  over  the  hot  duct  did  not  seem  to  come  to  the 
surface  as  much  as  it  did  to  go  under  the  block.  There  was  not  sufficient 
room  for  expansion,  consequently  the  pitch  went  dowTi  under  the  block.  But 
we  overcame  that  difficulty  and  there  is  no  more  trouble. 
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Mb.  Forsteb:  I  would  like  to  bring  before  the  Industrial  Commission  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  it  is  not  only  feasible  but  desirable  to  make  use  of 
any  such  tabulation  as  that  which  with  changes  might  be  adopted  as  applied 
to  existing  as  well  as  to  future  buildings.  As  I  have  viewed  the  labor  depart- 
ment, I  have  always  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  many  of  the  desirable 
things  applied  to  the  future.  While  it  is  obviously  not  feasible  or  desirable 
to  ask  whether  the  construction  of  buildings  shall  now  be  changed^  it  seems 
with  such  a  measuring  stick  which  takes  into  account  the  mill-construction 
and  the  fireproof  building,  we  should  take  care  of  everything  that  we  can  find 
in  the  way  of  structures  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  that  a  graded  occu- 
pancy arrangement  of  that  type  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  existing  as  well 
as  to  the  future  building.  I  have  raised  the  point  because  Mr.  Heckman  sug- 
gested in  his  discussion  that  that  was  intended  to  apply  to  future  buildings.  ' 
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Pbssidiko  Offiocb:     Edward  P.  Lyon,  New  York  Industrial  CoMMissioir 

GoMiasfiZONSR  Lton:     We  have  gone  far  enough  in  our  papers  and  discus- 
sions to  have  some  facts  borne  in  upon  us  with  tremendous  force.    It  is  an 
awful  thing  to  contemplate  the  amount  of  economic  loss  to  which  a  single 
State  is  subject  by  reason  of  accidents  in  its  industries.    It  is  a  far  more 
pitiable  thing  to  contemplate  the  amount  of  physical  and  mental  suffering 
which  that  loss  entails  upon  injured  workmen  and  their  families,  an  aggre- 
gate of  suffering  which  no  human  plummet  can  fathom.     I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  we  have  done  the  first  thing  necessary  when  we  have  come 
to  appreciate  what  the  great  problem  before  us  is.     And  no  one  who  has 
attended  with  any  regularity  the  meetings  of  this  Congress  can  fail  to  appreci- 
ate the  sice  and  gravity  of  the  problem  which  we  are  trying  to  solve.    But 
there  are  very  hopeful  features  connected  with  this  serious  situation,  and  one 
of  the  hopeful  things  is  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  it  can  be  eliminated. 
And  the  other  still  more  hopeful  thing  is  that  there  is  manifested  a  disposition 
by  etnployers  and  superintendents  and  foremen  and  industrial  engineers  to 
co-operate  with  the  laboring  man  and  the  labor  leader  and  the  officials  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  to  take  advantage  of  the  possibilities  of  minimizing  these 
accidents  and  translate  them  into  an  actuality.    I  think  every  member  of  the 
Commission  has  been  more  than  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  that  close 
eo-operation  between  all  parties  affected  by  this  situation.    There  are,  how- 
ever, some  difficulties  which  confront  us  and  always  will.    This  call  from  the 
laboring  man  for  relief  from  his  sufferings  appeals  to  the  humanity  of  the 
employer.    We  have  an  appeal  also,  an  economic  appeal,  which  very  fairly  sup- 
plements the  appeal  of  humanity,  because  since  compensation  has  come  to  the 
injured  workman,  if  it  is  worked  out  to  its  final  analysis  no  man  can  put  into 
his  factory  those  appliances  which  economize  the  loss  of  life  and  limb  with- 
out sooner  or  later  having  it  reflected  in  the  premium  which  he  pays  for  com- 
pensation insurance.     And  most  employers  will  respond  not  merely  to  the 
latter  suggestion,  but  more  especially  to  the  humanitarian  suggestion,  because, 
after  all,  all  men  working  in  industry,  whether  they  be  workmen  or  superin- 
tendents or  employers,  have  fine  feelings  and  look  with  appallment  upon  this 
aggregate  of  suffering.     And  yet  you  employers  who  are  so  ready  and  so 
willing  to  strike  hands  with  officials  and  workmen  to  economize  the  suffering 
by  putting  into  your  factories  those  things  which  make  for  safety  have  got 
to  realijse  that  not  all  employers  are  actuated  by  those  motives,  and  there  still 
is  left,  and  will  be  left  a  certain  residuum  of  employers  who  will  have  to  be 
compelled  to  obey  the  laws  making  for  safety  in  industry.    I  am  optimistic 
enough  to  believe  that  the  compulsory  guarding  of  machinery  in  factories  will 
continue  to  grow  less  and  less  as  this  problem  is  understood  and  discussed, 
and  yet  there  will  always  be  the  necessity  of  making  some  men  do  the  thing 
which  is  obviously  a  necessity  in  order  to  accomplish  the  object  which  we 
have  in  view.     And  I  refer  now  to  the  necessity  which  the  Commission  is 
under  and  wih  be  under  to  institute  prosecutions  against  employers  who  do 
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not  obey  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  relative  to  the  hazards  in  fac- 
tories to  their  employees.    I  am  told  that  since  the  Ist  of  July,  for  the  five 
months  from  July  to  December,  the  CommissitMi  has  been  compelled  to  bring 
between  sixteen  and  seventeen  hundred  employers  into  court  in  order  to  com- 
pel them  to  comply  with  the  very  sane  features  for  the  most  part  of  the  Labor 
Law,  not  only,  it  is  true,  those  relative  to  accidents,  but  to  hours  of  labor, 
employment  of  children,  employment  of  women,  etc.    But  at  least  twelve  hun- 
dred of  those  sixteen  hundred  cases  had  reference  to  the  things  which  make  for 
safety  in  factories.    In  the  City  of  New  York  we  are  bringing  into  court  every 
week  more  than  two  himdred  people  who  are  violating  the  factory  laws.    We 
are  told  by  the  court  that  the  purpose  of  these  prosecutions  ought  to  be,  and 
in  fact  of  course  it  is,  not  to  punish  people  for  the  sake  of  punishment,  but 
to  induce  by  compulsion  if  need  be,  employers  to  comply  with  these  rules 
which  make  life  in  factories  safer.    Still  the  courts  are,  in  New  York  at  least, 
largely  crowded  with  these  cajses  that  have  to  be  brought  in  order  not  only 
that  the  law  may  be  complied  with,  but  to  make  an  example  in  order  that 
others  will  comply  with  the  law.    Now  there  are  two  things  that  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  have  this  law  obeyed  from  the  standpoint  of  court  prosecution. 
One  is  that  we  must  have  the  magistrates  who  try  these  cases  somehow  or  other 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  tJiing  is  important,  and  we  must  have  magis- 
trates who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  enforcement  of  these  labor  laws,  and 
we  must  have  juries  who  sit  with  the  magistrates  who  are  willing  to  see  these 
laws  enforced.    Now  in  some  parts  of  the  State  we  are  not  fortunate  in  get- 
ting the  co-operation  from  these  two  sources  we  ought  to  have.    We  brought 
to  trial  only  a  few  weeks  ago  an  employer  for  violating  the  Labor  Law,  and 
the  case  when  it  was  presented  was  absolutely  a  proof  of  violation  of  the 
Labor  Law.    There  was  no  dispute  of  the  testimony  at  all.    The  magistrate, 
as  he  apparently  has  the  right  to  do,  did  as  other  magistrates  do;  he  left  the 
consideration  of  the  case  both  as  to  its  facts  and  to  the  law  to  the  jury.    The 
jury  retired  and  in  five  minutes  came  back  with  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  and  one 
of  the  jurymen  came  to  our  counsel  after  it  was  over  and  said  this:    "  Well, 
counsel,  you  tried  the  case  all  rights    Nobody  could  hav«  done  better.    But 
you  cannot  enforce  this  law  up  here.    We  don't  believe  in  it."    Now,  gentle- 
men, I  have  told  you  that. for  this  sole  purpose,  that  you  cannot,  taking  it  at 
large,  enforce  in  the  State  of  New  York  laws  which  public  opinion  doesnt 
support.    And  one  of  the  tasks  which  is  before  industry  in  the  State  of  New 
York  is  to  cultivate  a  healthy  public  opinion  that  will  stand  back  of  the 
thing  that  you  and  the  Commission  see  so  clearly  ought  to  be  done.    It  ought 
not  to  be  possible  for  any  man  to  come  into  court  with  a  practical  confession 
that  he  has  violated  the  law  and  have  a  jury  bring  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 
Sometime  ago  a  man  was  before  us,  bpeaking  about  the  enforcement  of  the 
Labor  Law,  and  he  said  that  he  had  tried  his  cases  on  all  theories  that  he 
could  think  of.    He  would  set  up  in  one  case  one  defense,  and  in  another  case 
another  defense.     Speaking  about  one  neighborhood  in  which  he  had  to  try 
his  cases,  he  made  this  significant  statement:     '*It  doesn't  make  any  differ- 
ence what  kind  of  a  defense  I  put  up  in  that  neighborhood,  I  win  every  time." 
.Vow  you  see  there  is  a  public  sentiment  that  must  stand  back  of  these  laws 
and  their  enforcement  if  we  are  going  to  get  the  few,  because  they  are  rela- 
tively feWj  recalcitrant  employers  to  do  the  thing  that  you  employers  are  not 
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only  willing  but  anxious  to  do  in  order  to  safeguard  life  and  limb  in  your 
factories.  The  topic  for  the  afternoon  discussion  is  '*  Occupancy  and  its  rela- 
tion to  exit  facilities  from  the  viewpoint  of  life  hazard/'  The  first  speaker  is 
Mr.  H.  W.  ForfiFter,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Life  Hazard,  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association,  and  General  Manager  of  the  Independence  Inspection 
Bureau  of  Philadelphia.    I  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  Mr.  Forstcr. 

OCCUPANCY  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  EXIT  FACILITIES  FROM  THE 

VIEWPOINT  OF  LIFE  HAZARD 

By  H.  W.  Fobstcb,  Ohaibmax,  Committee  on  Safety  to  Life,  National 

Fire  Pbotbction  Association 

The  topic  that  I  am  assigned  this  afternoon  is  one  that  is  very  near  and 
dear  to  me.  This  morning,  Mr.  Heckman,  in  his  admirable  presentation  of 
the  subject  of  safety  to  life  said  there  were  three  factors  which  entered  into 
this  question  of  life  safety  of  buildings  in  so  far  as  fire  is  concerned;  viz., 
tlie  building  and  its  protection,  the  occupancy  that  is  carried  on  in  that 
building,  and  the  exit  facilities.  He  referred  to  occupancy  as  it  relates  to 
building  construction  and  protection,  and  he  presented  a  chart  setting  forth 
his  specific  suggestions.  It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  discuss  exit  facilities  as 
they  relate  to  occupancy.  I  believe  that  the  subject  of  my  address  limits 
me  a  little  and  I  have  selected  the  broader  title,  which  takes  into  account 
construction  and  protection  and  occupancy  as  they  relate  to  exits. 

Before  taking  up  the  specific  part  of  my  talk,  I  want  to  give  you  just  per- 
haps a  brief  background  for  this  discussion.  In  the  first  place  it  is  only 
recently  that  we  have  had  anything  resembling  laws  bearing  on  safety  to 
life  from  fire.  The  first  thing  that  showed  its  head  above  the  horizon  was 
the  old-fashioned  outside  fire-escape,  which  generally  was  required  in  a  sort 
of  a  blank  manner,  irrespective  of  building  construction  or  num1)er  of  persons 
employed  therein,  or  exit  facilities  or  anything  else.  Then  we  began  to  get 
rules  on  building  construction,  and  we  have  rules  of  that  kind  in  our  New 
York  State  factory  code,  and  here  in  New  York  State,  following  the  Triangle 
disaster,  we  proceeded  to  get  busy  and  study  the  exit  problem  with  something 
resembling  intelligent  consideration  of  some  of  thp  more  important  factors. 
And  it  is  my  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  stand  before  you  to-day  and  tell  this 
audience  what  it  perhaps  already  knows,  that  New  York  State  set  the  style 
along  those  lines,  and  Mr.  Porter,  who  is  to  follow  me  this  afternoon,  was 
very  actively  identified  with  bringing  about  those  m/irkodly  improved  con- 
ditions as  compared  with  the  days  gone  by. 

I  think  the  essential  points  of  the  law  in  regard  to  exit  facilities  are 
as  follows:  First  of  all  there  shall  be  two  ways  out  of  every  fioor  above 
the  second  floor,  and  the  exits  shall  be  as  remote  from  each  other  as  possible. 
The  next  point  is  that  the  measure  of  stairways  shall  be  units  of  eighteen 
inches  in  old  buildings  and  twenty- two  inches  in  new  buildings.  Twenty - 
two  inches  is  ideal,  because  this  gives  a  stair  so  wide  that  two  persons 
can  pass  down  readily,  and  three  cannot  very  easily,  if  at  all,  block  such  a 
stair.  But  since  in  the  old  buildings  thirty-six  inch  stairs  were  almost  uni- 
versally standard,  we  had  to  make  the  concession  when  this  rule  went  into 
effect  and  permit  that.    The  distance  from  any  one  point  to  the  nearest  exit 
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is  placed  at  100  feet,  and  the  idea  of  this  is  that  you  have  got  to  travel  hut  a 
very  few  steps  to  the  exits.  The  horizontal  exit  comes  in  for  a  liberal,  I  think 
a  too  liberal,  allowance  in  the  way  of  occupancy.  Now  the  Commission  has 
made  a  credit  of  at  least  50  per  cent,  and  sometimes  higher,  I  understand,  for 
sprinkler  systems.  All  of  this  indicates  that  the  State  authorities  realize  the 
relative  idea  that  you  cannot  have  necessarily  the  same  rule  in  every  case.  It 
might  be  mentioned  also  that  the  Commission  has  some  discretionary  power 
about  allowing  more  than  fourteen  persons  to  an  ordinary  stairway.  The  seed 
of  relatively  "  fitting  the  punishment  to  the  crime,"  has  already  not  only 
been  sown  in  New  York  State,  but  has  borne  some  fruit. 

I  am  representing  here  to-day  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association 
Committee  on  Safety  to  Life,  and  we  have  a  scheme  that  we  think  is  very 
desirable  and  will  prove  practical.  We  recommend  that  the  occupancy  be 
based  on  construction  of  the  building,  on  whether  or  not  there  are  sprinklers, 
on  the  protection  of  vertical  openings,  upon  the  height  of  building,  and  also 
upon  the  inflammability  of  the  enterprise  carried  on  therein.  We  think  it  is 
proper  to  do  this  because  what  we  propose  is  deemed  by  two  or  three  dozen 
oompetent  engineers  to  be  safe  practice,  although  it  is  unusual  practice.  We 
also  believe  it  is  desirable  because  having  a  graded  scheme  of  this  kind  will 
encourage  not  only  the  best  type  of  construction  in  future  buildings,  which  is 
desirable,  but  it  will  encourage  the  owners  of  tenants  on  long  term  leases  of 
existing  buildings  to  do  everything  within  reason  to  make  them  safe.  Surely 
the  whole  attitude  of  this  sort  of  legislation  should  be,  and  largely  is,  encour- 
agement to  do  the  right  thing  rather  than  the  use  of  the  legal  club  to  which 
Commissioner  Lyon  referred  in  his  opening  remarks.  Now  the  authorities 
that  have  enforcement  of  rules  and  regulations  of  this  kind  have  a  very  diffi- 
cult position  to  fill.  Every  man  is  trying  to  get  exceptions  for  his  particular 
conditions  which  he  thinks  are  different  from  somebody  else,  or  better  than 
somebody's  else.  Every  man  is  perliaps  exaggerating,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  that  sort  of  thing  going  on.  It  is  our  belief  that  if  the  requirements 
of  the  State  of  New  York  along  the  lines  of  exits  could  be  put  into  a'  chart 
form  of  the  kind  that  you  have  in  your  seats,  and  to  which  I  will  refer  spe- 
cifically, it  would  be  a  tremendous  help,  because  everybody  would  know  just 
where  he  stood,  and  the  men  responsible,  the  State  authorities,  would  have  a 
measuring  stick  in  their  hands.  The  man  who  was  designing  the  building 
would  know  what  he  could  put  there  in  the  way  of  building.  The  man  who 
w«i8  looking  for  new  quarters  could  size  them  up  from  the  standpoint  of 
whether  of  not  there  would  be  enough  room  in  that  building  to  take  care  of 
the  number  of  people  that  he  has  in  his  organization.  We  think  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to   have  such  a  concrete  scheme  of   procedure. 

Now  objection  has  been  made  to  putting  into  a  building  more  people 
than  the  stairs  and  the  stair  enclosures,  or  the  opposite  side  of  a  horizontal 
division  wall,  will  house.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  claimed  that  life  is 
so  precious  that  we  must  not  take  any  chances  at  all.  Of  course  life  is 
the  most  precious  thing  that  we  study  and  work  with  in  a  field  of  this 
kind.  But  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  this  very  moment  in  the 
State  of  New  York  we  have  already  gone  beyond  the  theoretical  or  actual 
rapacity  limit  of  stairs  and  other  vertical  enclosures.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  sprinkler  addition  of  50  per  cent  increases  what  hsw  been  allowed  for 
other  reasons  in  the  way  of  what  might  be  termed  overloading  of  exits.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  simply  got  to  face  courageously  the  fact  that  we 
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have  got  to  put  more  people  on  the  floors  of  our  better  factories  than  can  at 
the  first  signal  of  fire  pass  into  the  exits  and  stay  there  without  moving.  Hie 
New  York  State  schedule  of  exit  capacity,  if  you  may  call  it  that,  figures  that 
there  will  be  one  person  on  every  other  step  from  floor  to  floor,  that  there  will 
be  persons  on  the  landing  or  in  the  halls,  and  the  figure  fourteen  was  arrived 
at  after  some  debate  and  trading  as  being  a  proper  unit  of  meajsure  for  the 
number  of  persons  allowed  per  floor  for  each  unit  of  stair  width  of  eighteen 
inches,  or  twenty-two  inches  as  the  case  might  be.  Now  it  has  been  claimed 
that  if  you  put  more  people  upon  a  floor  than  the  exits  will  hold  without  the 
people  moving  out  of  the  building,  that  your  ''goose  is  cooked."  That  you 
cannot  get  the  people  out  in  case  of  fire.  The  "  proof  of  the  pudding,"  I  think, 
"  is  in  the  eating,^'  because  I  have  witnessed  a  fire  drill  where  one  or  two  thou- 
sand persons  came  down  a  single  stairway  within  a  comparatively  short  time. 
I  think  all  of  you  have  marvelled  at  the  speed  that  employees,  without  panic 
or  interference  with  each  other,  could  dash  down  the  stairs  when  the  whistle 
blew.  There  is  not  a  schoolhouse  in  America  I  think  that  would  meet  the  exit 
requirements  of  the  New  York  Code  in  the  strictest  application  of  it,  and  I 
think  the  discussion  will  bring  out  the  point,  first  of  all,  that  we  have  condi- 
tions in  the  better  buildings  that  are  not  very  conducive  to  fire;  secondly,  that 
people  do  display  some  sense.  I  think  we  are  warranted  in  putting  more  peo- 
pie  on  a  fioor  than  the  stairs  and  the  enclosures  will  hold.  We  state  that 
plainly,  with  due  regard  that  life  is  a  very  precious  thing,  and  it  ahouM  not 
be  jeopardized  unduly.  I  do  not  think  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  men  and  women  are  employed  to-day  in  buildings 
which  are  far  below  the  standards  which  have  now  been  set  We  have  got  to 
take  chances,  based  upon  the  very  best  experience  and  best  judgment.  If 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  refer  to  the  printed  code  you  have  in  your  seats, 
you  will  find  the  whole  story  in  a  nutshelL  If  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
run  through  the  thing  with  me,  I  will  read  it.  This  is  an  extract  from  the 
report  of  the  Safety  to  Life  Committee  of  the  National  Fire  Protective  As- 
sociation.   That  is  where  this  table  comes  from.* 

Proposed  capacity  in  nimiber  of  persons  per  unit  of  stair  width  and  it  is 
specified  to  be  eighteea  inches  in  old  buildings  and  twenty-two  inches  in  new 
buildings,  as  measured  between  handrails.  Based  on  emptying  time,  and  on 
construction,  sprinkler  protection,  protection  of  vertical  openings,  height,  and 
character  of  materials  stored,  manufactured  or  used.  If  you  will  look  across 
the  top  of  the  sheet  you  will  find  column  headings.  First:  Type  of  construc- 
tion, divided  into  combustible  and  incombustible,  fireproof  or  non-fireproof. 
The  second  column  refers  to  sprinklers.  The  third  column  divides  up  again 
into  required  exits,  enclosed  or  protected.  Then  we  take  up  the  story  height  of 
the  building,  beginning  with  the  two-story  building  and  carrying  this  tabula- 
tion up  to  and  including  the  seven-story  building,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  cannot  carry  it  higher  of  you  choose.  Then  we  have  three  degrees 
of  inflammability.  The  idea  is  that  the  classification  of  inflammability,  which 
[EbCr.  Heckman  submitted  this  morning  by  title,  should  apply  to  this  tabulation, 
high  inflammability,  moderate  inflammability,  and  low  inflammability.  Now 
under  each  of  these  inflammability  groups  you  \i411  find  two  columns,  the 
emptying  time  in  seconds,  and  the  persons  per  floor.  Now  let  us  take  the 
very  first  line,  and  under  column  five,  high  inflammability.    There  are  fifteen 


*  See  reproduction  of  table  on  page  161. 
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persons  allowed  per  floor  per  unit  of  stairway,  and  the  emptying  time,  assum- 
ing that  those  persons  can  travel  past  a  given  point  at  the  rate  of  one  per 
second,  and  that  is  substantiated  by  tests,  would  be  fifteen  seconds,  except 
that  to  all  of  these  figures  you  have  to  add  about  half  a  minute  to  take  care 
of  the  persons  reaching  the  stairs.  If  the  building  is  three  stories  and 
there  are  fifteen  people  on  the  second  and  third  floor  the  time  will  be 
thirty  seconds.  A  four-story  building  it  will  be  forty-five  seconds.  And,  gen- 
erally speaking,  any  of  the  persons-per-floor  figures  will  have  opposite  them 
an  emptying  time  which  is  as  many  times  the  persons  per  floor  as  there  are 
stories  above  the  second.  The  thing  is  rather  complicated  and  difficult  to 
explain,  but  I  hope  you  have  got  the  idea.  The  table  is  of  course  purely 
arbitrary.  It  is  based  upon  work  which  was  first  done  by  the  Associated 
Manufacturers  and  Merchants  in  New  York  State.  Then  the  Committee  on 
Safety  to  Life  took  this  table  in  hand  and  studied  it  over  and  made  some 
modification.  But  the  whole  thing  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  you 
must  be  able  to  empty  a  building  in  not  to  exceed  a  given  time.  For  example, 
take  the  colunm  five  at  the  bottom.  The  maximum  emptying  time  which  we 
permit  for  a  high  inflammability,  even  of  the  best  type  of  construction,  is 
180  seconds,  or  three  minutes.  Taking  the  bottom  of  column  six  you  will  find 
the  emptying  time  is  four  minutes.  The  same  under  the  best  conditions  five 
minutes.  If  you  stddy  that  table  you  will  find  that  for  anything  resembling 
poor  construction,  poor  protection  and  high  inflammability,  the  emptying  time 
requirements  are  very,  very  low.  In  other  words,  the  degree  of  protection 
afforded  should  be  very  high.  Now  I  do  not  think  if  any  of  you  present  were 
on  the  sixth  floor  of  a  reinforced  machine  shop  with  sprinkler  protection 
you  would  be  worried  if  you  had  to  wait  four  or  five  minutes  to  get  out  of 
the  building.  No  building  of  that  kind  was  ever  destroyed.  Life  jeopardy  is 
very  slight  indeed.  Now  I  would  like  to  take  up  next,  if  I  may,  briefly,  the 
factors  which  enter  into  this  table.  First  of  all,  construction.  Mr.  Heckman 
pointed  out  this  morning  that  the  contents  of  the  building  were  far  more 
important  from  a  life  safety  standpoint  than  the  character  of  construction, 
and  that  is  correct.  But  the  better  the  construction  th^  greater  the  life 
safety.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  It  is  particularly  true  in  the  high 
building  where  people  have  greater  fear  perhaps,  and  where  the  resistance  of 
the  floors  and  the  stairs  and  elevator  enclosures  to  Are  become  more  of  a 
factor  than  with  the  low  building  having  combustible  stairs.  A  fireproof 
building  generally  lends  itself  better  to  good  housekeeping.  It  is  an 
inducement  to  keep  a  building  in  better  shape  than  the  old  fire-trap  construc- 
tion. I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  value  of  fireproof  construction  is  con- 
siderable. Now  these  figures  have  been  analyzed  and  we  find  that  on  an 
average,  taking  into  account  all  of  the  conditions  set  forth  here,  the  fireproof 
building  is  given  an  allowance  of  52  per  cent  more  occupancy  than  the  com- 
bustible building.  That  is  the  grand  average.  Now  the  next  question  is  that 
of  an  automatic  sprinkler  protection.  The  Workman's  Compensation  Service 
Bureau  of  which  Mr.  Cannon  spoke,  takes  into  account  sprinklers  as  a 
valuable  factor  in  reducing  life  loss  possibilities.  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania  rating  schedules  also  recognize  the  sprinkler.  The  Safety  to 
Life  Conunittee  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association,  after  very  care- 
fully investigating  the  life-loss  record   in  sprinklered  buildings,  admittedly 
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not  being  able  to  get  all  the  data  there  was,  but  going  back  thirty  years,  and 
having  as  members  250  or  300  of  the  ablest  insurance  engineers,  reported  that 
under  ordinary  conditions  where  there  were  inflammable  contents,  the  auto- 
matic sprinkler  affords  the  greatest  degree  of  safety.  That  is  the  official 
evidence  of  that  great  association.  The  argument  has  not  infrequently  be^i 
made  that  the  sprinkler  is  a  property-saver  and  not  a  life-Aaver,  and  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  how  you  could  save  property  without  thereby 
safeguarding  life.  The  facts  are  that  sprinklers  have  been  put  primarily 
into  the  most  hazardous  buildings  because  the  greater  the  fire  risks  the 
higher  the  insurance  rate,  and  the  •  inducements  to  put  in  sprinklers  are  the 
greatest  there.  And  the  life  loss  which  I  have  before  me  indicates  that  up 
to  date  we  have  been  able  to  find  thirty-one  instances  of  life  being  lost  in 
sprinklered  buildings.  In  one  case  a  linseed  oil  factory  contained  100,000 
gallons  of  gasolene  and  an  e^cplosion  took  place,  wrecking  the  building  and 
killing  five  men.  In  another  case,  fire  in  a  celluloid  factory  caused  the  loss 
of  five  people.  But,  generally,  where  life  has  been  lost  in  sprinklered  build- 
ings no  form  of  construction,  no  liberality  of  exits  and  no  form  of  fire  pro- 
tection, at  least  kno^vn  to  me,  would  have  availed. 

The  record  of  the  sprinkler,  which  admittedly  is  not  complete,  'proves  that 
it  is  a  splendid  thing  and  one  which  is  surely  as  reliable,  based  upon  the 
records,  as  is  the  human  factor.  Between  4  and  5  per  cent  of  all  the  sprink- 
lered fires,  and  we  have  recorded  15,000  or  more,  were  unsatisfactory.  That 
means  that  something  did  not  work  according  to  the  theoretical  expectation. 
It  does  not  mean  that  the  building  burned  down  in  each  case,  and  aa  far  as  I 
know  a  failure  of  a  sprinkler  system  hae  never  resulted  in  loss  of  life.  Per- 
haps that  is  a  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  records  to  indicate  that  there  has  been  a  disaster  in  a  sprinklered  build- 
ing of  the  kind  that  has  galvanized  into  life  fire  protection  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  average  credit  allowed  for  automatic  sprinklered  protection 
is  65  per  cent  in  this  table. 

The  next  item  on  the  list  is  the  one  of  vertical  openings.  It  is  my  honest 
opinion  that  the  greatest  degree  of  comfort  that  would  be  insured  me 
if  I  were  in  the  top  of  a  building  on  fire  would  be  to  know  that  every  hole 
was  protected,  and  I  think  I  express  the  sentiments  of  those  who  have  thought 
about  this  thing  when  I  say  that  protecting  all  the  vertical  openings  is  an 
additional  step  forward  and  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  that  this  table, 
which  makes  a  credit  for  this  condition  of  21  per  cent  at  least  indicates  what 
should  be  the  proper  treatment  of  this  subject. 

Tlie  next  item,  the  one  of  height,  I  have  referred  to.  I  told  you  why  we 
ntopped  at  seven  stories,  and  that  the  emptying  times,  the  maximums,  were 
three,  four,  and  five  minutes. 

The  relative  combustibility  matter  I  will  only  refer  to  by  saying  tiiat 
Mr.  Iteckman's  scheme  is  one  that  could  be  used..  According  to  this  table, 
you  may  add  50  per  cent  more  people  if  you  have  a  moderate  inflammability, 
and  118  per  cent  more  if  you  have  got  a  practically  incombustible  situation. 

Now  the  question  of  how  this  tabulation  will  hook  up  with  New  York 
State  requirements  for  horizontal  exists  is  worthy  of  treatment.  The  law 
permits  you  to  put  people  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire- wall  at  the  rate 
of    one   person    to   each    five    square   feet   of    floor    space    not   occupied   by 
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benches,  machinery  and  other  equipment,  and  the  law  furthermore  says 
that  the  horizontal  sections  on  each  side  of  this  division  must  have  at 
least  one  approved  stairway.  Now  I  have  figured  out  to  my  own  satisfac- 
tion and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee  on  Safety  to  Life  that  that 
is  a  pernicious  ruling  under  the  worst  conditions.  It  is  possible  to  put 
in  a  building,  poorly  built,  of  inflammable  occupancy  and  with  open  stairs 
on  both  sides,  so  many  people  that  should  fire  on  one  side  drive  all  of  them  to 
the  other  side,  the  overloading  would  not  only  be  tremendous,  but  should  a 
single  fire-door  be  left  open,  blocked  open,  or  a  single  hole  for  a  sSiaft 
permit  fire  to  spread  through,  the  persons  on  the  opposite  side  would  be 
jeopardized.  The  Committee  on  Safety  to  Life,  after  a  very  careful  considera- 
tion, adopted  as  a  committee  suggestion  the  following  language  about  hori- 
Kontal  pjcits:  "  If  a  horizontal  exit  is  provided,  the  number  of  occupants  may 
be  in(T«aHecl  100  per  cent  of  the  normal  capacity  of  a  room,  provided  this 
increase  dof*s  not  exceed  the  total  number  of  occupants  originally  provided  in 
that  exit  room." 

The  ruling  which  I  think  is  being  enforced  that  two  stairs  shall  be  the 
minimum  and  that  if  you  have  more  than  5,000  square  feet  there  shall 
be  added  additional  stair  or  other  exit  for  each  5,000  square  feet,  means 
what?  That  means,  if  you  have,  let  us  say,  a  factory  with  few  people  on  a 
floor,  250  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  having  12,500  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
you  would  have  to  have  four  stairs,  and  at  another  point  in  the  law  it  says 
that  no  person  on  a  floor  at  any  point  shall  be  over  150  feet  irom.  an  exit 
in  a  sprinklered  building.  But  although  you  may  have  very  few  people,  not 
overloading  the  stairs  at  all,  you  have  got  to  put  two  additional  stairs  into 
that  building,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  is  superfluous.  There  are  two  ways 
out  a  reasonable  distance  apart,  and  if  you  have  not  more  people  than 
those  exits  will  properly  take  care  of,  then  why  the  requirement  for  addi- 
tional stairs  in  every  case?  I  may  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  that  is 
generally  being  required,  but  that  is  in  the  law,  and  I  want  to  bring  it  before 
this  house  for  discussion. 

One  further  suggestion,  as  regards  this  occupancy  chart.  We  think  it  is 
only  fair  to  have  people  distributed  without  absolute  uniformity.  It  should 
l)e  permissible  to  distribute  between  any  three  adjacent  floors  the  total 
number  of  persons  that  those  three  floors  will  hold  under  the  schedule,  and 
provided  that  no  floor  will  have  more  than  100  per  cent  overload.  That 
ruling,  if  it  were  made  general,  and  it  may  already  have  been  followed  in 
some  eases,  would  give  a  good  deal  of  relief  in  some  instances. 

Now,  Mr  Chairman,  that  is  the  "  meat  of  the  cocoanut ".  That  brings  this 
table  to  you,  not  for  a  moment  thinking  that  it  is  mathematically  correct, 
but  we  plead  that  the  State  authorities  take  into  account  the  principle  for 
which  it  stands,  namely,  the  exit  requirements  with  due  regard  to  the  con- 
struction and  protection  of  the  building  and  to  the  business  that  is  carried 
on  therein.    I  thank  you  very  much. 

Extract  from  1916  report,  Committee  on  Safety  to  Life,  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association: 
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[Sinee  the  alioTe  iabnlatiott  wsb  submitted,  the  Gommittee  on  Safety  to  life 
of  the  Kmtional  Ftre  Proteetion  Aaaociatioii  hms  brought  out  a  modified  table, 
not,  however,  different  in  prindple.  This  table  may  be  found  in  the  1917 
ProeeedingB  of  the  Asaociation  which  may  be  secured  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Association,  87  IGlk  Street,  Boston,  tMaasachusetts.] 

CoMxisfliONEB  Ltok:  There  is  no  work  which  the  Commission  has  to  do 
which  gives  it  more  concern  than  the  question  of  these  fire  exits,  and  the  exer- 
cise  of  a  measure  of  discretion  which  we  have  to  give  variations  from  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law  in  certain  cases.  This  paper  of  Mr.  Forster  will  be 
opened  for  discussion,  but  in  order  that  the  discussion  may  have  as  good 
effect  as  possible,  it  has  seemed  to  us  better  before  opening  the  matter  for 
discussion  to  have  the  paper  following,  ^ndiich  has  to  do  with  the  relative 
advantages  of  horiscMital  and  vertical  exits,  which  is  to  be  presented  by  Mr. 
H.  F.  J.  Porter,  Consulting  Industrial  Engineer,  a  man  who  has  given  perhaps 
as  much  study  to  this  subject  as  any  other  man.  Before  we  open  the  matter 
for  discussion  we  will  have  Mr.  Porter's  paper. 

HORIZONTAL  VERSUS  VERTICAL  EXITS 
By  H.  F.  J.  PoBTEB,  M.  E.,  CoNsnLTnrG  IiniusTBiAL  EironfEiEB 

In  July,  1913,  commenting  editorially  on  the  clothing  factory  fire  at  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  the  Engineering  NewB,  which  is  ocmsidered  as  probably  the 
leading  authority  in  technical  joumaUsm  in  this  country,  referred  to  a  paper 
which  had  been  presented  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  saying  "the  author  demonstrates  conclusively  that  by 
no  form  of  vertical  fire^scape  ever  built  or  proposed,  whether  it  be  stairways 
inside  or  outside,  ladders,  or  any  other  means,  is  it  possible  for  the  hundreds 
of  people  employed  on  the  upper  stories  of  a  high  loft  building  to  reach  the 
street  in  safety  before  a  fire  has  spread  fast  enough  to  cause  destruction." 

It  then  refers  to  the  fire-wall  bisecting  a  building  with  horizontal  exits 
through  it  on  each  floor  "  as  the  only  constructive  recommendation  "  which 
had  been  brought  out  as  a  result  of  the  then  recent  Asch  building  fire  and 
says  "  We  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  this  recommendation  which 
appears  to  be  by  far  the  most  practicable  and  meritorious  suggestion  ever 
made  for  safeguarding  the  lives  of  employees  in  the  upper  stories  of  factory 
buildings  "  and  again  "  lliis  plan  is  applicable  not  solely  to  buildings  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  In  department  stores,  for  example  which  have  long 
been  realized  to  present  the  possibilities  of  a  terrible  holocaust,  it  transforms 
present  dangerous  c<Miditions  into  comparative  safety.  Hospitals  and  asylums 
are  another  class  of  buildings  in  which  this  offers  practically  the  only  possible 
means  of  reasonable  safety  for  the  inmates." 

The  studies  which  were  made  by  the  engineers  for  the  New  York  State 
Factory  Investigating  Commission  which  brought  out  this  recommendation 
showed  that  an  abnormal  condition  in  building  construction  had  come  about 
by  an  endeavor  on  the  part  of  property  owners  to  obtain  a  large  income  from 
a  small  ground  area  by  superimposing  one  factory  upon  another,  ten,  twenty 
and  even  thirty  times  repeated,  each  with  its  quota  of  a  hundred  or  more 
occupants  without  increasing  the  number  or  size  of  the  exits  beyond  what 
was  necessary  to  empty  the  ground  floor.    **  But "  says  the  Engineering  News 
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"  this  bisecting  fire- wall  gives  to  every  floor  a  horizontal  exit  sucli  as  the 
ground  floor  enjoys  and  thus  makes  every  floor  no  matter  how  high  prac- 
tically as  safe  as  the  ground  floor."  In  fact  the  number  of  exists  had  been 
based  on  floor  area  and  the  occupancy  on  the  cubic  space  which  the  room 
contained  for  air  for  breathing,  two  characteristics  which  had  no  relatiou 
whatever  to  each  other  so  far  as  safety  in  case  of  fire  was  concerned. 

These  studies  showed  that  property  interests  had  been  considered  at  the 
expense  of  safety  to  human  life  and  that  as  a  result  the  buildings  were  unsafe 
for  their  occupants  and  that  in  case  of  Are  there  were  only  two  alternatives 
for  the  latter,  viz  "to  bum  to  death  or  to  jump  to  death."  These  studies 
also  brought  out  the  facts  that  the  principles  on  which  these  buildings  were 
constructed  and  occupied  were  wrong,  that  exit  capacity  should  be  propor- 
tional to  occupancy  and  that  no  more  people  should  be  allowed  on  any  floor 
or  in  any  building  than  could  safely  escape  from  it  in  an  emergency  within 
a  reasonable  time.  This  time  was  set  at  one  minute  to  empty  a  floor  and 
three  minutes  to  empty  a  building. 

There  were  proposed  two  ways  of  doing  this,  ( 1 )  by  reducing  the  number 
of  occupants  to  meet  the  capacity  of  the  existing  exit  facilities  and  (2)  by 
increasing  the  capacity  of  the  exit  facilities  to  accommodate  the  existing 
number  of  occupants,  or  by  a  oombinatibn  of  both  ways. 

LfCt  us  see  in  detail  what  the  dangerous  conditions  were  which  the  studies 
referred  to  disclosed  and  what  recommendations  were  proposed  to  remedy 
them,  and  then  let  us  see  how  the  parties  who  were  affected  by  these  require- 
ments modified  them  in  their  own  interest  to  save  expense  and  against  the 
safety  of  the  lives  of  the  occupants. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  difference  in  exit  facilities  possessed  by  a  one- 
story  or  ground  floor  factory  building,  with  a  doorway  at  each  end,  from 
those  possessed  by  a  multi-storied  building  of  the  usual  type.  Suppose  in 
the  flrst  instance,  a  fire  occurs,  cutting  off  one  of  the  two  exits,  the  inmates 
say  100  in  number  on  the  ground  floor,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  escaping 
through  the  remaining  doorway  and  nothing  would  impede  this  horizontal 
escape  except  the  size  of  the  doorway.  Now  put  another  story  on  top  of  this 
one  with  say  100  people  in  it.  The  doorway  at  each  end  of  this  upper  story 
will  have  to  open  onto  a  stairway  leading  down  to  the  doorways  constituting 
the  exits  from  the  factory  below.  If  a  fire  should  occur  now  in  the  same  place 
as  before,  cutting  off  the  same  exit,  the  '100  people  on  the  lower  floor  would 
immediately  proceed  to  make  their  horizontal  escape  through  the  same  door- 
way as  before  while  the  inmates  of  the  upper  floor  would  have  to  make  a 
vertical  escape  downstairs  to  reach  the  same  doorway.  The  result  of  course 
would  be  a  collision,  the  stream  of  people  from  upstairs  coming  down  upon 
the  stream  of  people  on  the  ground  floor  who  would  be  making  their  way  out 
of  the  building.  This  collision  would  tend  to  prevent  both  the  upstairs  stream 
from  coming  down  and  the  ground  floor  stream  from  going  out  and  there 
would  therefore  occur  a  jam  at  the  exit,  developing  a  panic  whidi  probaUy 
could  not  be  cleared  in  time  to  prevent  many  injuries  and  possibly  a  large 
loss  of  life  and  if  no  other  means  of  escape  was  afforded  many  people  would 
be  burned  to  death. 

Not  only  have  we  placed  one  factory  upon  another,  making  a  two-atory 
building  as  above  described  but  we  have  gone  on  piling  factory  upon  factory 
until  we  have  loft  buildings  ten,  twenty,  thirty  and  even  more  atories  in 
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height  with  from  100  to  300  and  400  people  on  each  floor.  If  a  two-story 
building  with  such  an  occupancy  could  not  be  emptied  in  an  emergency,  how 
much  less  emptiable  would  a  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  storied  building  be  with 
a  similar  occupancy.  This  is  the  abnormal  situation  which  had  developed 
gradually  in  the  course  of  time  and  it  is  surprising  that  it  had  not  been 
recognized  before  the  occurrence  of  the  Asch  building  fire  made  it  evident. 

Now  there  is  a  certain  philosophy  of  procedure  which  has  to  be  considered 
in  order  to  imderstand  the  actions  involved  in  the  descent  of  a  crowd  on  a 
stairway.  In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  that  a  vacant  step  be  reserved 
in  front  of  a  person  for  him  to  tread  upon  otherwise  he  cannot  move.  People 
in  a  crowd  on  a  stairs  under  emergency  conditions  cannot  control  their  move- 
ments sufficiently  so  that  each  person  can  have  a  vacant  step  preserved  in 
front  of  him.  In  an  emergency  those  w^ho  are  above  on  the  stairs  crowd  down 
those  in  front  of  them  so  as  to  fill  all  the  vacant  steps  and  thus  prevent 
progress  downward.  Consequently  a  stairway  is  an  exit  facility  only  under 
normal  conditions  and  then  for  only  as  many  people  as  every  other  step  will 
hold  comfortably. 

This  limitation  of  the  capacity  of  the  stairway  is  now  recognized  as  the 
dominating  feature  in  determining  the  occupancy  of  the  floor  from  which  it 
leads.  This  occupancy  must  be  able  to  reach  and  enter  the  stairs  within  such 
a  reasonably  short  time  as  will  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  fire  catching  up 
with  it.    It  should  be  able  to  do  this  in  a  minute. 

Of  course  there  are  other  conditions  affecting  every  individual  floor  which 
should  be  considered  also  in  determining  its  occupancy.  There  are  however 
certain  principles  which  should  govern  all  cases  alike  and  of  those  the  require- 
ment of  maintaining  the  vacant  steps  on  the  stairs  is  fundamental  and  there- 
fore the  most  important  and  should  take  precedence  in  all  cases. 

This  limitation  affects  the  number  of  people  on  a  stairway  taking  into 
consideration  its  vertical  dimension  only.  Regarding  its  transverse  dimension 
twenty-two  inches  has  been  accepted  as  the  proper  width  to  allow  for  the 
average  person,  so  that  a  stairway  forty-four  inches  wide  is  the  narrowest 
to  allow  two  people  abreast  to  go  down  comfortably. 

The  law  in  New  York  has  adopted  two  standards  for  stair  widths,  one 
allowing  one  person  to  each  eighteen  inches  and  fraction  thereof  of  width  of 
stairs  in  old  buildings  and  the  other  allowing  one  person  to  twenty-two  inches 
of  width  in  new  buildings.  This  allows  more  people  on^the  stairs  and  there- 
fore a  greater  occupancy  in  old  buildings  which  are  inherently  more  dangerous 
on  account  of  their  inferior  design  and  the  character  of  their  structure.  This 
is  an  instance  where  the  New  York  law  is  bad  and  ought  to  be  changed.  Of 
course  the  narrow  stairs  cannot  be  widened  to  accommodate  the  number  of 
people  but  the  number  of  people  can  be  reduced  to  meet  the  limitations  of 
the  stairs  and  in  this  way  the  old  buildings  can  be  placed  approximately  on 
the  same  plane  of  safety  as  the  new  ones. 

Although  each  floor  presents  conditions  which  determine  its  own  occupancy, 
it  has  been  found  from  experience  in  the  building  of  many  factories  that  cer- 
tain features  in  their  design  have  become  standardized  and  among  these  are 
the  story  heights  within  which  the  stairs  are  constructed  and  also  the  sice 
of  the  stair  steps. 

The  average  height  of  a  story  in  a  typical  factory  building  is  ten  feet  from 
floor  to  ceiling  and  the  ceilings  average  one  foot  six  inches  in  thickness. 
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This  would  give  a  height  between  floor  levels  of  eleven  feet  six  inches  or  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  inches  and  this  space  is  divisible  into  eighteen  spaces 
or  steps  each  seven  and  three-quarter  inches  high  which  is  the  standard  height 
of  a  step. 

It  is  customary  to  break  a  flight  of  stairs  in  the  middle  by  a  landing  which 
is  simply  a  wide  step.  Therefore  by  placing  one  person  on  every  other  etep 
and  one  extra  person  on  the  landing  there  is  room  on  a  typical  flight  of 
stairs  for  just  ten  people  single  file  and  no  more.  The  fact  that  the  door 
at  the  head  of  each  flight  of  stairs  on  each  floor  opens  into  the  stairway 
enclosure  holds  the  limit  at  this  figure. 

So  that  a  stairway  forty-four  inches  wide  will  allow  the  floor  above  it  to  con- 
tain just  twenty  people  and  no  more  or  the  stairway  will  become  congested  and 
jammed  in  an  emergency  and  this  means  a  panic.  These  figures  were  derived 
from  a  study  of  typical  New  York  loft  buildings  and  were  not  intended  to 
apply  to  other  factories.  Although  there  are  many  other  factory  buildings 
whose  stairways  conform  to  these  figures  there  are  also  many  which  do  not. 
It  would  be  better  therefore  if  the  New  York  laws  instead  of  establishing  a 
definite  legal  capacity  for  every  stairway  whether  it  actually  could  accom- 
modate more  people  or  less  were  changed  so  that  they  would  allow  as  many 
people  (m  each  stairway  as  it  actually  would  hold  safely.  Such  a  change 
allowing  one  ]>erBon  on  every  other  step  for  every  twenty-two  inches  in  width 
of  stairway  would  be  a  fairer  and  safer  limitation  than  the  present  one. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  have  two  stairway  exits  from  each  floor  remote  from 
each  other  so  that  in  case  one  should  be  cut  off  by  a  fire  the  other  may  be 
available.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  because  there  are  two  stairways  the 
number  of  people  on  a  floor  should  be  doubled  for  if  the  fire  should  cut  off 
one  stairway  the  other  would  become  jammed  by  the  double  number  of  people 
rushing  into  it.  Yet  this  is  what  the  New  York  law  permits  and  this  is 
another  instance  where  it  is  bad. 

In  order  to  double  the  number  of  people  on  a  floor  there  should  be  three 
stairs,  one  of  which  might  be  an  outside  stairs  which  should  be  used  only  by 
the  people  on  the  floor  where  the  Are  is  cutting  off  access  to  one  of  the  regular 
stairs.  These  people  need  descend  only  one  flight  of  these  outside  stairs  and 
they  could  then  enter  the  floor  below  and  being  below  the  Are  they  could 
ren»in  there  or  take  their  time  going  down  the  inside  stairs. 

As  the  fire  would  not  be  below  the  people  using  the  outside  stairs  there 
would  be  no  flames  to  endanger  their  safety  during  their  descent  so  that  by 
adopting  the  principle  of  limiting  the  number  of  people  to  the  actual  capacity 
of  the  regular  exit  facilities  or  of  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  exit  facilities 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  number  of  people  or  of  combining  both  methods 
the  expense  attached  to  flreproofing  windows,  etc.,  on  outside  stairs  would  be 
eliminated.  We  are  not  considering  property  protection  which  mig^t  require 
the  fireproofing  of  many  windows. 

In  r^ard  to  stairways  containing  "winders  "  which  narrow  their  width,  so 
that  in  a  right  angle  turn  only  half  the  width  of  each  step  can  be  used  it  was 
stipulated  by  the  engineers  that  each  winder  should  reduce  the  capacity  of  the 
stairway  10  per  cent  up  to  50  per  cent  and  it  was  hoped  that  this  penalizing 
of  such  stairways  would  gradually  eliminate  them  from  buildings  altogether 
aa  they  are  very  dangerous  induMng  tripping  and  falling  even  when  there  is 
no  crowding. 
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These  were  the  results  of  the  studies  which  the  engineers  made  for  the  Fac- 
tory Investigating  Commission  with  the  recommendation  that  thej  be  incorp- 
orated in  the  Building  Code.  They  then  recommended  that  a  simple  statute 
be  enacted  in  the  Labor  Law  establishing  a  time  limit  of  one  minute  within 
which  people  should  be  able  to  effect  their  escape  in  an  emergency  from  a 
floor  and  three  minutes  from  a  building  by  the  exit  facilities  so  established. 

They  thought  thai  the  Legislature^  the  courts  and  the  public  generally 
would  support  such  an  arrangement  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  logic. 
Then  if  at  any  time  there  should  be  a  question  about  whether  a  building 
wa«  safe  for  its  oocupancy  all  fm  inspector  would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
go  there,  give  a  fire  signal  and  if  all  the  occupants  came  out  within  the 
time  limits  specified  the  matter  would  be  settled. 

Those,  however,  whose  duty  it  was  to  draft  the  law  felt  that  it  would 
be  better  practice  to  draft  statutes  which  by  regulating  the  construction 
of  the  exit  facilities  would  make  the  latter  so  commodious  as  to  insure 
thereby  A  safe  egress  within  the  time  limits  mentioned. 

Let  us  see  how  this  character  of  legislation  has  worked  out. 

First  the  fioor  occupancy  of  20  was  arbitrarily  increased  50  per  cent  to  30 
and  then  because  there  must  be  two  stairs  to  a  floor  the  latter  figure  was 
doubled  to  60  increasing  the  engineers'  figure  200  per  cent.  Then  this  figure 
was  increased  50  per  cent  or  raised  to  90  if  a  sprinkler  system  would  be  in- 
stalled and  later  this  percentage  was  increased  to  100  per  cent  making  the  final 
floor  occupancy  120  or  an  increase  of  500  per  cent.  In  other  words  in  New 
York  the  law  now  allows  500  per  cent  more  people  on  a  floor  than  the  exits 
will  accommodate  in  case  a  fire  should  cut  off  one  of  them.  Stairways  with 
"winders"  were  penalized  only  10  per  cent  altogether  instead  of  10  per 
cent  per  "winder."  So  that  the  congestion  which  was  originally  deplored  as 
being  criminally  dangerous  is  now  legalized.  There  are  still  only  the  two 
alternatives  for  the  occupants  of  a  legally  occupied  New  York  factory  in.  case 
of  fire ;  viz.,  "  to  bum  to  death  or  to  jump  to  death."  So  much  for  the  char- 
acter of  legislation  enacted. 

This  increase  in  occupancy  due  to  the  presence  of  a  sprinkler  system  WM 
entirely  unwarranted  and  ought  to  be  reduced.  The  studies  of  the  engineers 
showed  that  the  sprinkler  system  although  a  splendid  fire  extinguisher,  and 
therefore  desirable  wherever  inflammable  conditions  demand  it  for  property 
(protection,  requires  a  temperature  over  165  degrees  F.  to  operate  it.  Con- 
sequently a  fire  has  to  develop  to  a  considerable  size  before  the  air  of  the 
room  has  been  heated  to  an  extent  siifficient  to  set  it  off  and  this  heat  is 
accompanied  by  smoke  and  gases  from  the  burning  material  all  of  which 
tends  to  promote  excitment  and  panic  or  worse.  In  the  Kaye  Building 
lawsuit  which  established  the  validity  of  the  statute  authorizing  the  !E1re 
Commissioner  to  install  a  sprinkler  system  in  a  building  if  he  should  deem 
it  necessary,  ex-Fire  Chief  Croker  testified:  "If  people  had  to  wait  in  a 
building  until  such  time  as  a  sprinkler  operated  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any 
of  them  would  make  their  escape;  they  would  die  from  suffocation  and 
smoke."  Fire  Chief  Kenlon  testified  in  the  same  suit  "people  don't  wait 
for  anything  when  a  fire  breaks  out,  they  start  to  go  at  once." 

Fire  Commissioner  Adamson  wrote  a  letter  to  the  writer  last  fall  on  this 
subject  in  which  he  said:     "I  have  always  had  the  same  thought  which  you 
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have  that  it  is  inconaiBtent  to  grant  an  increase  in  occupancy  of  a  building 
because  of  the  installation  of  a  sprinkler.  The  great  danger  in  these  buildings 
is  not  so  much  from  fire  as  from  panic  and  the  panic  could  result  from  smoke 
and  there  could  be  sufficient  smoke  to  provoke  a  panic  even  before  the  sprinkler 
system  began  to  operate/' 

And  yet  nothwithstanding  the  present  knowledge  by  the  authorities  of  the 
unsafe  conditions  existing  in  factory  buildings  due  to  over-crowding,  the  laws 
fitill  stand  permitting  them.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  authorities,  who  are  deal- 
ing witli  these  conditions  continuously  and  understand  the  laxity  of  the  laws, 
would  take  the  initiative  in  modifying  them  but  for  some  reason  best  known 
to  themselves  they  do  not  do  so.  A  year  ago  after  a  fatal  fire  in  Brooklyn 
the  authorities  were  criticized  because  they  were  not  familiar  with  the  law 
sufficiently  to  know  that  it  was  faulty  and  even  if  enforced  would  not  have 
Kaved  the  lives  which  were  lost.  Perhaps  some  day  when  there  is  a  holocaust 
under  existing  conditions  which  though  legal  the  authorities  know  are  unsafe 
it  may  be  brought  home  to  them  that  the  possession  of  this  knowledge  made 
them  responsible  for  what  happened. 

At  the  present  time  the  building  codes  of  cities  usually  require  several 
flight 8  of  stairs  for  buildings  of  large  area  but  as  the  number  of  people  select- 
ing any  one  particular  stairway  in  an  emergency  cannot  be  controlled,  and 
thus  the  number  using  it  limited  to  its  actual  capacity,  the  owners  of  such 
buildings  supposing  them  to  be  safe  exit  facilities  have  wasted  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  of  rentable  area  in  them.  These  stairways 
are  now  required  to  be  inclosed  by  a  fireproof  wall  to  prevent  fire  from 
Kpreading  upward  from  floor  to  floor.  The  occupancy  laws  of  New  York 
as  tlicy  now  stand  on  the  statute  books,  permitting,  if  a  sprinkler  system  is 
installed,  as  many  people  on  a  floor  as  will  jam  these  stairs  with  people 
on  every  step  so  that  no  movement  downward  is  possible,  are  absolutely 
vicious  and  ought  to  be  repealed.  The  doors  to  them  open  into  the  stairway 
enclosure  and  when  the  people  jam  into  them  in  sufficient  numbers  to  fill 
every  step,  these  doors  cannot  be  shut  and  consequently  the  stairs  can  fill 
witli  smoke  but  if  some  of  the  doors  should  happen  to  get  shut  they  could 
not  be  opened  and  the  smoke  which  had  already  entered,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  ventilation,  would  asphyxiate  the  people.  Enclosed  stairway*  under  such 
conditions  become  sources  of  danger  instead  of  means  of  safety.  There  haa 
been  a  growing  tendency  of  late  towards  putting  these  stairways  on  the  out- 
side of  the  building  and  surrounding  them  with  a  fireproof  wall  and  con- 
necting each  floor  of  the  building  to  them  by  an  oj)en  bridge.  These  are 
railed  "  smoke-proof  towers  "  or  "  flre  towers." 

One  insurance  company  which  lends  money  to  prospective  builders  has 
announced  that  it  would  make  no  loans  on  buildings  which  do  not  include  in 
the  plans  at  least  one  such  smoke-proof  tower.  These  stairways  merely 
l)ecause  of  the  fireproof  surrounding  wall  and  exterior  entrances  have  no  more 
steps  and  therefore  no  more  capacity  than  any  other  stairway  and  as  they 
are  entered  only  by  going  out  of  doors  they  are  never  used  in  daily  service 
and  their  existence  becomes  forgotten  particularly  as  they  are  usually  located 
in  inaeoessible  places.  The  space  they  occupy  in  therefore  practically  wasted 
and  the  money  invested  in  them  thrown  away. 

Outside  unenclosed  stairways  on  account  of  their  inadequacy  are  only  a 
little  better  than  fire-escapes  which  have  in  recent  years  been  condemned  on 
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the  same  account  and  because  of  their  dangerous  exposures  and  because 
flames  from  windows  bum  up  the  people  who  attempt  to  escape  on  them. 
This  latter  possibility  has  given  fire-escapes  the  appropriate  title  of  "  human 
griddles."  The  stairs  of  most  old  fire-escapes  are  so  steep  that  they  are 
little  better  than  ladders  and  if  people  cannot  descend  many  flights  of  stairs, 
they  certainly  cannot  go  down  many  flights  of  ladders  which  in  the  ¥nnter 
may  be  covered  with  ice.  These  fire-escapes  usually  have  drop  ladders  at  their 
base  which  lessen  their  capacity  at  this  point.  The  best  fire-escapes  have  some 
type  of  counterbalanced  stairs  at  their  base,  which  is  an  improvement  over  a 
drop  ladder  as  they  have  a  greater  capacity,  but  any  moving  appliance  is 
dangerous  for  a  crowd  to  use;  in  fact  people  have  not  only  been  injured  but 
killed  in  ordinary  fire  drills  on  them. 

But  the  outside  stairs  of  the  best  type,  now  being  constructed  on  the  fronts, 
rears  and  sides  of  our  15  and  20  ertory  loft  buildings,  which  are  classed  as 
required  exits  and  therefore  allowed  their  quota  of  occupancy  serve  only  to 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  a  not  only  useless  but  a  dangerous  law  which 
should  no  longer  be  kept  on  the  statute  books  in  it-s  present  form.  A  crowd 
owing  to  the  physical  disabilities  of  the  average  individuals  composing  it, 
starting  to  go  down  on  one  of  them,  would  not  succeed  in  reaching  the 
ground. 

Another  vertical  exit  with  which  high  buildings  are  supplied  is  the  elevator. 
Elevator  shafts  serve  as  flues  for  flames  and  smoke  in  case  of  fire  as  the  heat 
warps  the  runways  and  puts  the  operating  mechanism  out  of  service  and  the 
Hmoke  prevents  the  operator  from  remaining  at  his  post,  they  have  never  been 
entered  in  the  catalogue  of  exit  facilities,  in  fact  the  law  does  not  recognize 
them  as  such.  Occasional!}-  a  venturesome  and  loyal  employee  is  found  who 
will  rim  his  elevator  until  it  can  no  longer  be  operated,  still  there  are  so 
many  unfavorable  conditions  militating  against  its  staying  in  conunission 
any  great  length  of  time  that  it  cannot  be  relied  upon,  and  it  would  not  be 
considered  hiunane  to  try  to  enforce  service  of  this  kind.  The  possibility  of 
elevators  giving  out  between  floors  is  also  great  and  their  occupants  might 
then  be  roasted  alive  in  the  cage. 

The  point  previously  referred  to  about  reserving  a  vacant  step  in  front  of 
each  person  must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  in  calculating  the  capacity  of  a 
stairway,  for  this  regular  spacing  of  the  people  on  alternate  steps  must  be 
maintained  otherwise  progress  downward  will  cease.  This  can  be  observed 
any  day  and  evening  at  theatres  when  people  are  making  their  exit  from  the 
balconies.  On  these  occasions  however  there  is  an  automatic  release  of  this 
condition  by  the  people  behind  waiting  until  those  in  front  move  down  and 
vacant  steps  then  present  them^lves  but  this  volimtary  action  is  lost  when 
panic  develops.    Here  the  effect  of  the  time  element  in  the  exit  can  be  noted. 

There  was  an  occurrence  at  the  rehearsal  for  a  fire  drill  which  was  to  be 
held  in  a  loft  building  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fire  Conuniasioner  two  years  ago 
on  the  third  anniversary  of  the  Triangle  fire,  where  so  many  people  were 
crowded  into  the  stairway  that  every  step  was  filled  and  no  one  could  move 
dovm  and  then  the  crush  began  until  a  number  of  girls  fainted.  Of  course 
the  fire  drill  for  which  this  was  merely  a  rehearsal  or  test  was  promptly 
abandoned. 

In  the  report  of  the  Factory  Investigating  Conunission  reference  is  made 
to  a  similar  occurrence  at  548  Broadway  on  May  5,  1911,  where  owing  to  a 
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false  alarm  of  fire  the  girls  in  a  factory  rushed  into  the  narrow  stairway 
and  crowded  it  until  the  balustrade  failed  and  several  were  injured  by  falling 
to  the  floor  below. 

We  do  not  have  to  possess  very  long  memories  to  recall  the  panic  at  the 
Christmas  tree  festival  at  Kalamasoo,  Michigan,  where  fifty-three  people  lost 
their  lives  in  a  perfectly  straight  run  stairway  of  one  flight  above  the  ground 
when  there  was  no  fire  at  alL 

Then  there  is  the  possibility  of  those  behind  treading  on  the  clothing  of 
people  in  front  of  them,  thus  causing  a  tendency  to  trip.  There  was  a  casualty 
of  this  kind  in  a  factory  on  the  east  side  of  New  York  City  not  long  ago  in 
a  practice  fire  drill  in  which  a  girl  tripped  and  before  the  progress  of  the 
people  behind  her  could  be  checked,  she  was  trampled  upon  and  seriously 
injured  and  subsequently  sued  the  company  for  damages. 

On  Fire  Prevention  Day  a  year  ago  in  Xew  York  City,  one  12-8tory  building 
required  15  minutes  to  be  emptied  by  two  stairways  and  one  fire-escape  and 
another  building  where  only  two  upper  floors  were  occupied  10  minutes  were 
consumed  and  yet  three  minutes  is  as  long  as  is  generally  conceded  to  be  safe 
to  keep  people  in  a  burning  building. 

An  invitation  to  see  the  fire  drill  in  a  22-8tory  building  on  the  same  day 
was  accepted  with  interest.  Upon  the  arrival  on  the  22d  floor,  occupied  by  a 
factory  employing  600  women,  the  proprietor  promptly  instituted  a  protest 
against  carrying  out  what  he  vehemently  stated  was  an  outrage.  He  said 
that  a  few  weeks  before  a  fire  drill  had  been  enacted  taking  his  employees 
down  22  stories  to  the  street.  They  completely  filled  a  smoke-proof  tower 
from  top  to  bottom  in  their  egress.  He  said  that  of  his  600  employees  prac- 
tically all  were  women,  many  of  whom  were  married  and  some  were  in  no 
physical  condition  to  be  subjected  to  the  stress  entailed  by  such  a  procedure. 
The  efl'ects  of  the  drill  upon  them  had  been  so  serious  that  a  number  did  not 
return  to  work  for  several  days  and  he  thought  that  others  had  not  yet 
completely  recovered.  He  said  that  a  repetition  of  the  drill  would  be  over  his 
protest  and  that  the  group  present  would  have  to  stand  the  responsibility. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  drill  was  abandoned,  ^tany  other  similar 
instances  could  be  enumerated  of  failures  of  stairs  to  serve  as  exit  facilities 
under  excitement  but  these  will  suflice  to  exemplify  the  principle. 

Jjct  us  consider  the  fire  drills  using  these  vertical  exits  which  the  law  now 
requires  in  all  factory  buildings.  Notwithstanding  the  requirements  of  the 
engineers  upon  which  the  occupancy  limitation  principles  were  based,  no  time 
limit  in  the  law  is  set  for  their  performance.  This  was  because  the  over- 
occupancy  which  the  laws  permitted  especially  due  to  the  sprinkler  influence 
could  not  be  gotten  out  of  these  buildings  within  the  time  limit  proposed. 
This  is  w^here  the  New  York  law  is  bad  and  ought  to  be  rectified.  A  fire  drill 
can  be  instituted  in  a  low  factory  building  occupied  by  one  manufacturing 
tenant  and  will  be  more  or  less  effective  depending  upon  whether  the  occu- 
pancy is  limited  to  the  exit  capacity  or  each  floor  has  several  separate  and 
independent  incloseii  stairways  leading  to  the  ground  so  that  the  stream  of 
people  coming  from  the  various  floors  will  not  collide. 

Such  a  drill  however  when  regularly  repeated  is  expensive  to  both  employer 
and  employee  in  time  and  money.  The  employer  loses  in  the  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  product  turned  out  not  only  during  the  half  hour  or  more  that 
the  drill  c'dnsiimea  but  as  the  fatigue  and  excitement  caused  by  going  down 
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stairs  many  flights  and  returning  are  considerable,  the  efficiency  of  the 
employee  is  lessened  very  materially  for  a  longer  period.  The  overhead  or 
administrative  expenses  continue  during  all  this  time  also  and  are  a  charge 
which  the  employer  has  to  bear.  On  the  other  hand  the  employee  loses  the 
pay  for  the  product  which  might  have  been  turned  out  during  the  time  con- 
sumed by  the  drill.  As  both  employer  and  employee  sooner  or  later  realize 
that  the  fire  drill  is  a  perfact  opera  bouffe  and  useless  performance  they  object 
to  having  to  stand  the  cost  which  it  imposes  and  it  gradually  ceases  to  be 
maintained. 

In  multi-tenanted  factories  such  as  loft  buildings,  it  is  impossible  to  get 
the  co-operation  of  the  difl'erent  tenants  in  a  mutual  drill  even  if  it  would 
be  physically  practicable  to  take  the  overplus  of  occupants  of  the  various 
floors  down  the  stairways  which  have  not  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate 
it  so  that  notwithstanding  the  law  which  is  mandatory  regarding  such  drills 
they  have  never  been  satisfactorily  introduced. 

Recitation  buildings  of  all  schools  where  many  pupils  are  gathered  cannot 
be  emptied  rapidly  under  emergency  conditions.  This  situation  has  been  more 
or  less  recognized  by  Boards  of  Education  having  public  schools  under  their 
jurisdiction  and  they  have  installed  Are  drills  which  are  frequently  repeated 
with  the  idea  in  mind  that  w^hen  a  Are  would  occur  everyone  would  know  what 
to  do  and  no  time  would  be  lost  in  making  an  orderly  exit  from  the  building. 
The  time  limit  of  three  minutes  to  empty  these  buildings  has  been  adopted  in 
New  York  City.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Are  drills  in  unsafe  buildings  will 
facilitate  an  exit  when  children  only  are  involved  who  are  under  rigid  dis- 
cipline but  even  they,  when  conditions  of  smoke  and  flame  become  serious, 
cannot  be  controlled. 

Much  objection  has  been  raised  by  parents  and  physicians  against  these 
frequently  repeated  fire  drills  which  are  called  at  any  and  all  times  and  in 
all  kinds  of  weather.  Children,  particularly  of  the  poor  who  are  ill-nourished, 
anaemic  or  afflicted  with  heart,  lung,  bone  or  muscle  afl'ections  and  ignorant 
of  the  fact  suffer  more  or  less  consciously  from  the  exertion  of  a  fire  drill 
but  cither  do  not  know  enough,  or  are  afraid  to  speak  about  it  to  their  teachei 
and  so  have  their  condition  seriously  aggravated.  In  New  York  City  children 
known  to  be  afflicted  with  cardiac  affections  are  excluded  from  fire  drills. 
One  would  suppose  that  people  possepsing  the  intelligence  of  those  composing 
a  Board  of  Eklucation  who  have  no  personal  interests  at  stake  would  prefer 
to  make  their  buildings  safe  by  the  introduction  of  a  fire- wall  in  the  first 
instance  and  then  they  would  not  require  these  fatiguing  and  time  consuming 
fire  drills  at  all. 

Theatres,  especially  the  smaller  ones  used  for  moving  picture  shows  where 
the  aisles  and  stairs  are  narrow,  are  dangerous  even  when  these  places  are  on 
the  ground  fioor.  A  panic,  from  a  flash  in  the  film  booth  or  a  match  head 
setting  fire  to  some  one's  clothing,  will  develop  a  jam  in  the  aisles  which  will 
cause  injury  and  even  fatalities.  A  design  changing  the  dark  side  courts 
into  W'ell  lighted  corridors,  eliminating  the  longitudinal  aisles  and  increas- 
ing the  seating  capacity  is  interesting  the  New  York  authorities. 

Department  stores,  particularly  those  with  open  rotundas  in  their  center 
are  probably  the  most  dangerous  buildings  in  existence  to-day.  A  fire  in 
one  of  tliese  large  stores,  starting  in  the  inflammable  materials  which  are 
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exposed  everywhere  would  ppread  upward  and  involve  all  the  floors  at  once 
and  the  crowds  which  instantly  would  congest  the  elevators  and  stairs  could 
not  effect  their  escape  and  there  would  result  a  holocaust  which  would  put  the 
whole  nation  in  mourning. 

Hospitals,  asylums  and  homes  whose  inmates  are  blind,  aged,  babies  and 
otherwise  helpless,  come  into  the  category  of  dangerous  buildings.  These 
people  could  not  move  about  without  assistance  and  there  would  not  be  a 
suiHcient  number  of  attendants  available  within  the  short  time  allowed  by  a 
Are  to  insure  their  safety.  The  best  safety  measure  which  architects  had  been 
able  to  suggest  for  the  rescue  of  these  people  in  case  of  fire  is  a  steel  cylindrical 
chute  with  a  helical  slide  inside  of  it  like  the  ''  down  and  outs  "  at  pleasure 
parks.  It  was  proposed  to  throw  the  patients  into  these  and  let  them  slide 
do^vn  to  the  ground  where  they  would  be  cared  for  somehow  or  other.  This 
vertical  escape  would  have  such  a  damaging  eiTect  upon  those  who  are  ill  or 
under  surgical  treatment  that  this  has  never  been  taken  seriously  and  there* 
fore  is  not  in  general  use. 

Hotels,  apartment  buildings,  club  houses,  tenements,  and  private  residences 
are,  generally  speaking,  fire  traps  owing  to  the  inflammable  nature  of  their 
contents  and  their  inadequate  exit  facilities.  Even  the  latest  and  very  highest 
type  of  these  buildings  when  their  contents  get  on  fire  become  so  filled  with 
smoke  that  their  inmates  are  overcome  before  they  can  escape  and  their  only 
chance  of  rescue  is  by  the  firemen  who  have  to  risk  their  lives  recovering 
them  if  possible  before  life  is  extinct. 

Before  the  engineers  of  the  Factory  Investigating  Commission  had  collected 
the  facts  regarding  the  failings  of  stairways  as  exit  facilities  for  crowds  under 
emergency  conditions  and  had  analyzed  them,  no  such  studies  had  ever  been 
made.  These  studies  however  disclosed  the  causes  of  these  failings  to  be 
complex  involving  not  only  the  inherent  limitations  of  the  stairways  them- 
selves as  to  capacity  but  also  the  mental  and  physical  characteristics  of  the 
human  element  which  used  them  and  which  under  the  conditions  developed 
during  emergencies  could  not  be  controlled. 

Consequently  they  brought  forward  and  advocated  the  substitution  of  the 
recommendation  endorsed  by  the  Engineering  Naos  of  the  fire- wall  bisecting 
the  building  from  cellar  to  roof  with  doorways  in  it  on  each  floor  closed  by 
fireproof  doors.  Should  a  fire  occur  on  any  floor  of  either  section  the  occu- 
pants of  that  floor  need  only  pass  through  the  doorways  into  the  adjoining 
section  and  close  the  doors  after  them.  If  the  other  floors  of  the  section 
should  be  threatened  by  the  spread  of  the  fire  the  fire  alarm  would  worn 
the  occupants  and  they  likewise  would  pass  through  the  doorways  on  their 
respective  floors  into  the  adjoining  section.  A  building  no  matter  how  many 
stories  high  or  how  many  people  were  occupying  it  could  thus  be  made  safe 
as  far  as  life  hazard  is  concerned  for  the  people  on  one  side  of  the  wall  could 
pass  to  the  other  side  in  less  time  than  a  fire  could  develop  sufficiently  to 
endanger  their  lives.  In  fact  by  adopting  the  principle  then  advanced  for 
the  first  time  of  proportioning  the  exit  capacity  to  the  occupancy,  any  section 
could  be  emptied  within  a  minute  which  would  constitute  an  ideal  safe 
building. 

The  principle  involved  in  this  arrangement  was  so  simple  of  adoption  and 
BO  complete  in  its  accomplishment  of  the  results  desired  that  it  should  have 
received  at    once  the  welcome  which  the  encomium  of  the  Engineering  \eic8 
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warranted.  Tliere  are  few  if  any  buildings  to  which  the  principle  cannot  be 
applied  and  generally  speaking  at  a  small  percentage  of  the  expense  entailed 
in  carrying  out  any  other  arrangement  offered  as  a  substitute.  In  many  cases 
walla  can  be  found  already  existing  which  at  slight  cost  can  be  converted 
into  fife-walls.  In  other  cases  where  its  introduction  was  supposed  would 
destroy  the  practical  use  of  the  space  or  the  artistic  effect  of  vistas  pro- 
duced by  large  areas  as  in  department  stores,  it  has  been  shown  to  enhance 
the  artistic  appearance  of  the  store  as  for  instance  in  the  new  Wanamaker 
store  in  Philadelphia  where  it  offers  a  place  for  the  exhibition  of  tapestries, 
rugs,  pictures,  etc 

The  present  State  law  limits  the  niunber  of  people  on  a  floor  of  a  building 
divided  by  a  fire-wall  to  the  number  which  the  smaller  of  the  two  sections 
will  accommodate  on  its  available  floor  space  at  the  rate  of  one  person  for 
every  five  square  feet.  The  recently  enacted  building  code  of  New  York  City 
allows  one  person  for  every  three  and  one-half  square  feet  which  permits 
undue  crowding  and  ought  to  be  changed. 

In  case  of  an  emergency  when  the  people  have  passed  through  the  horizontal 
exit  if  the  building  is  a  low  one  the  stairways  of  the  safe  section  being  in  a 
normal  condition  can  be  used  by  the  combined  occupancy  of  the  two  sections 
all  taking  their  time  to  go  down  and  if  the  building  is  high,  the  olevatovfl, 
being  the  only  means  of  exit  for  people  of  average  physique,  would  be  avail- 
able. Of  course  the  elevators,  in  order  to  be  converted  into  exit  facilities 
which  can  be  depended  upon  in  a  fire  emergency,  must  be  independently  pro- 
tected by  the  fire-wall  and  that  protection  must  include  the  operating 
mechanism  so  that  a  fire  on  one  side  of  the  fire-wall  cannot  affect  the  elevators 
on  the  other  side  in  any  manner  whatsoever.  The  outside  fire-escape,  that 
dangerous  and  grotesque  disfigurement  to  any  building  and  the  smoke-proof 
tower,  which  having  outlived  its  usefulness  merely  occupies  valuable  space 
would  then  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  oblivion  with  other  obsolete  equipment. 

A  fire  drill  in  a  building  so  arranged  would  scarcely  be  necessary  but  if 
required  would  be  operated  without  fatigue  and  exposure  and  within  a  minute 
of  time. 

There  are  certain  of  these  buildings  which  are  referred  to  by  the  Engineer- 
ing  NctD8  as  unemptiable  by  any  other  means  which  lend  themselves  very 
readily  to  this  treatment.  For  instance,  institutional  buildings  such  as  hos- 
pitals, asylums,  etc.,  which  started  small  and  have  had  sections  added  to  them, 
are  of  this  type.  Changes,  installing  horizontal  exits  in  over  100  such  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  of  New  York,  have 
recently  been  carried  out  in  order  to  make  them  safe  for  their  helpless  occu- 
pants. In  case  of  fire  those  who  are  bedridden  can  be  wheeled  on  their  beds 
through  the  fire-walls  without  disturbing  them  in  any  way.  Trustees  of 
such  buildings  who  realize  the  responsibility  which  they  must  assume  should 
be  anxious  to  adopt  this  measure  to  insure  the  safety  of  their  wards.  Depart- 
ment stores  are  another  type  of  building  which  the  Engineering  Navs  says 
can  be  made  safe  only  by  this  means.  The  new  Wanamaker  store  in  Phila- 
delphia is  conspicuous  in  having  adopted  it  although  it  is  badly  installed 
there.  Gimbel  Brothers  have  also  recently  installed  it  in  their  Philadelphia 
store. 

Dormitories  of  large  private  schools  and  colleges  are  generally  unsafe  and 
are  recognized  by  their  officials  as  such.     In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Monthly 
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Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania there  appeared  three  articles  describing  the  fire  drills  installed  at  three 
of  the  largest  girls*  colleges  in  the  country,  each  written  by  the  girl  having 
charge  of  the  drill  at  her  respective  college. 

Each  of  these  drills  was  called  from  time  to  time  unexpectedly  at  night 
and  the  girls  were  required  to  rise,  dress  hurriedly  and  go  down  the  fire- 
escapes  to  the  ground  where  each  one  reported  to  the  drill  master  who 
checked  her  name  on  the  roll. 

Shortly  after  these  articles  appeared  a  letter  was  printed  in  a  Philadelphia 
paper  from  a  mother  whose  daughter  had  died  from  pneumonia  induced  by  the 
exposure  entailed  by  one  of  these  drills  protesting  against  their  continuance. 
She  spoke  also  of  the  bad  efTect  upon  girls  who  were  naturally  nervous  and 
timid  about  fire  and  their  constant  dread  at  going  to  bed,  that  they  might 
be  aroused  by  the  alarm  bell  and  have  to  go  out  in  the  dark  on  the  slippery 
fire-escapes. 

The  author  was  called  in  conference  by  the  ofiicials  of  one  of  these  schools 
and  found  that  walls  existed  in  all  the  dormitory  buildings  which  at  little 
expense  coiild  be  converted  into  fire-walls  so  that  fire  drills  could  be  operated 
which  would  merely  require  the  girls  on  each  fioor  in  one  section  of  a  build- 
ing to  pass  through  a  doorway  into  the  adjoining  section  and  close  the  door 
after  them  and  thus  attain  safety  in  less  than  a  minute,  instead  of  having 
to  go  out  on  fire  escapes  in  all  kinds  of  weather  or  even  to  go  downstairs 
and  then  out  of  doors. 

Since  then  they  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  carry  out  these  fire  drills 
at  night  as  the  buildings  are  considered  safe  from  the  fire  hazard  to  life. 

The  fire  drills  as  previously  enacted  were  simply  barbarous  and  parents 
who  value  the  health  of  their  daughters  should  not  send  them  where  they 
would  be  subjected  to  any  such  hazardous  performance. 

People  will  have  to  become  educated  to  the  fact  that  stairways  are  not  safe 
exit  facilities  for  crowds  in  high  buildings.  In  fact  a  large  crowd  such  as 
compose  the  occupants  of  high  buildings  never  can  effect  a  safe  exit  by  a 
stairway  in  an  emergency.  People  in  these  high  buildings  have  to  depend 
upon  elevators  instead,  but  elevators  including  their  operating  mechanism 
to  be  depended  upon  must  be  in  a  safe  section  of  the  building  such  as  is 
provided  by  a  fire-wall.  Elevators  on  each  side  of  the  fire  wall  will  accomp- 
lish this  result.  In  other  words  the  fire-wall  is  an  essential  in  high  and 
crowded  buildings  and  the  sooner  the  authorities  recognize  that  fact  the 
less  frequent  and  serious  will  be  the  results  of  fires  in  such  buildings.  Natur- 
ally there  are  customs  which  will  have  to  be  changed  to  accommodate  its 
introduction  but  they  are  not  dilHciilt  to  effect  and  as  soon  as  people  realize 
that  if  they  want  real  safety,  they  must  adopt  the  only  real  safety  measure 
which  has  been  offered  and  they  will  not  then  hesitate  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  secure  it. 

When  we  give  our  serious  thoughts  to  this  subject  what  do  we  mean  by 
safety  to  life  from  the  fire  hazard  in  buildings?  Do  we  mean  that  buildings 
shall  be  built  that  people  can  only  get  out  of  somehow  or  other,  in  any  old 
way  or  in  any  old  time?  Or  does  it  mean  that  in  this  twentieth  century  wc 
shall  have  arrived  at  a  si  age  of  civilization  when  we  shall  construct  our  build- 
ings in  such  a  way  that  they  not  only  will  not  burn  but  that  if  their  contents 
bum  and  the  flames  or  smoke  or  gases  threaten  the  inmates  the  latter  need 
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not  burn  to  death  or  jump  to  death  but  can  effect  their  escape  without  even 
injury  from  undue  crowding  or  panic  ? 

This  means  that  our  buildings  must  be  constructed  so  as  to  offer  zones  of 
safety  which  the  people  can  reach  promptly  and  from  which  they  can  readily 
obtain  releai?e.  It  is  a  trite  saying  that  there  never  was  a  lire  (except  of 
course  one  started  by  an  explosion)  which  could  not  in  its  incipiency  have 
been  put  out  with  a  pail  of  water. 

But  a  fire  does  not  wait  for  the  pail  of  wa1;er  and  in  fact  it  does  not  wait 
for  anything.  It  is  not  a  respecter  of  time  and  if  the  pail  of  water  is  not 
applied  at  once  the  fire  is  going  to  grow  larger  and  require  more  water  to 
put  it  out  and  someone  will  have  to  bring  the  water  there  and  apply  it  and 
so  two  things  must  happen.  First,  the  people  who  may  be  endangered  by  the 
fire  must  be  provided  with  the  means  of  getting  away  immediately,  not  in 
thirty  minutes  or  fifteen  or  ten  or  even  five  minutes.  One  minute  is  long 
enough  to  hold  people  in  a  room  where  a  fire  has  been  started  and  three 
minutes  is  as  long  as  people  should  be  held  in  a  burning  building. 

And  second  the  i)eople  with  the  water  must  be  summoned  and  ways  and 
means  must  be  provided  for  them  to  get  up  to  the  fire  without  ha\4ng  their 
avenue  of  approach  blocked  by  the  other  people  who  are  effecting  their  escape. 

The  engineers  of  the  Factory  Commission  set  the  time  limits  specified  after 
finding  that  they  were  not  only  reasonable  to  demand  but  because  they  were 
practicable  of  attainment  and  in  fact  were  being  attained  constantly  in  fac- 
tories and  in  public  schools  where  fire  drills  with  a  time  limit  were  installed. 
By  the  application  of  the  principles  of  proportioning  occupancy  to  exit  facil- 
ity any  building  can  be  made  to  meet  the^e  requirements.  Two  people 
abreast  can  pass  through  an  opening  forty-four  inches  wide  in  a  second.  Sup- 
pose a  floor  is  supplied  with  two  interior  inclosed  stairways  and  an  exterior 
stairway  or  one  interior  stairway  and  a  fire-wall  with  a  doorway  in  it.  In 
either  case  it  could  have  safely  an  occupancy  of  forty  ps:?ople.  In  a  fire  drill 
these  people  would  be  divided  into  two  groups  of  twenty,  each  of  which 
arranging  itself  into  ten  couples,  would  go  to  its  respective  exit  which  it 
would  pass  through  in  ten  seconds.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  as  the  occu- 
pancy increased  and  the  exit  capacity  increased  proportionately  with  it,  one 
minute  would  be  an  ample  time  limit  within  which  to  empty  the  floor. 
Similarly,  these  ten  couples  would  be  able  to  go  down  six  flights  of  stairs 
from  the  top  floor  of  a  seven-story  building  allowing  ten  seconds  to  a  flight 
within  a  minute  and  a  half,  so  that  a  three-minute  time  limit  would  be  ample 
to  empty  such  a  building  with  such  an  occupancy  on  every  floor  below  it. 

Buildings  higher  than  seven  stories  should  not  be  emptied  by  their  stairs 
because  the  physical  exertion  of  going  down  six  flights  of  stairs  is  as  great 
as  the  average  person  can  stand,  especially  in  the  excitment  of  an  emerg- 
ency. The  occupants,  therefore,  should  be  taken  care  of  by  horizontal  exits 
and  elevators  so  that  this  situation  also  would  be  safely  taken  care  of. 

The  fire  drills  now  being  installed  can  readily  be  converted  into  a  test  of 
the  rapid  emptiability  of  a  building  which  is  the  sendee  which  the  engineers 
intended  them  for. 

A  time  limit  of  a  minute  to  a  floor  and  threo  minutes  to  a  building  should 
act  as  a  test  of  tlie  measure  of  safety  to  life  which  a  building  possesses  and 
aU  buildings  sliould  be  submitted  to  such  a  lest  and  be  required  by  law  to 
meet  it. 
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And  a  zone  of  safety  waa  devised  beliind  a  fire-wall  where  the  limited  occu- 
pancy of  each  building  could  go  within  the  time  limit  and  leave  the  stairways 
as  avenues  of  approach  for  the  fire  fighters  to  use.  Such  a  zone  can  be  pro- 
vided in  any  building  and  should  be  required  by  law. 

Sooner  or  later  the  laws  will  be  re-drafted  so  as  to  require  these  safety 
measures  and  in  order  to  make  a  beginning  in  this  direction,  the  following 
modifications  to  the  present  laws  are  submitted  for  consideration. 

Suggestions  fob  Changes  in  the  Present  Labob  Laws 
§  79-h'l  required  eaita:  omit  from  Labor  Law  and  insert  the  following  in 
the  Building  Code: 

Every  factory  building  seven  stories  and  less  in  height  shall  be  provided 
on  each  floor  with  at  least  two  means  of  exit  or  escape  from  fire,  remote  from 
each  other,  so  that  if  one  is  cut  off  by  a  fire  the  other  may  be  available.  One 
of  these  on  every  floor  above  the  ground  floor  shall  be  a  horizontal  exit  or  an 
interior  stairway  inclosed  as  herein  provided;  the  other  shall  be  such  an 
interior  stairway  or  a  horizontal  exit  or  a  fire  tower  or  an  exterior  screened 
stairway  or  an  approved  firee-scape. 

Every  factory  building  above  seven  stories  in  height  shall  be  provided  with 
a  fire  wall  either  trans-secting  it  from  cellar  to  roof  or  acting  as  the  party 
wall  of  the  adjoining  building  or  as  an  outside  wall  in  conjunction  with  the 
outside  wall  of  an  adjoining  building  supplying  in  each  case  respectively, 
approved  horizontal  exits  on  each  floor  leading  to  approved  stairways  and 
elevators. 
§  79-c  occupancy:  change  to  sead  as  follows: 

The  number  of  persona  who  may  occupy  any  factory  building  or  any  por- 
tion thereof  above  the  groimd  floor  shall  be  limited  to  such  a  number  as  after 
a  given  signal  can  escape  safely  either  alt/)gether  from  the  building  by  means 
of  vertical  exits  within  three  minutes  or  from  the  endangered  section  of  the 
building  by  means  of  horizontal  exits  within  one  minute,  in  each  case  the 
possibility  must  be  considered  of  one  exit  being  cut  off  by  the  flra 

Omit  from  the  Labor  Law  and  insert  in  the  Building  Code  as  follows: 
1.  No  more  than  one  person  shall  be  employed  on  any  one  floor  in  any  factory 
building,  for  every  twenty-two  inches  in  width  of  every  two  steps  of  the  stair- 
ways leading  therefrom  to  the  floor  below,  and  one  person  for  every  five  square 
feet  of  landing  and  hallway  on  the  floor  below  provided  that  the  doorways 
leading  to  such  stairway  are  wide  enough  in  multiples  of  twenty-two  inches  to 
allow  all  the  people  to  make  their  exit  from  the  floor  to  the  stairways  within 
one  minute  after  a  given  signal.  On  account  of  the  possibility  of  the  fire  cut- 
ting off  access  to  one  such  stairway  its  capacity  shall  not  be  considered  in 
determining  the  legal  occupancy  unless  an  outside  fire-proof  stairway  of  equal 
capacity  which  may  not  be  inclosed  be  supplied. 

4.  In  any  factory  building  if  any  stairway  haa  steps  of  the  type  known  as 
"winders"  a  deduction  of  10  per  cent  per  winder  up  to  50  per  cent  shalf 
be  made  in  calculating  the  capacity  of  such  stairway. 

7.  In  any  factory  building  where  a  horizontal  exit  is  provided  on  any  floor 
as  many  people  may  be  employed  on  such  floor  as  can  occupy  -the  smaller  of 
the  two  spaces  provided  by  the  fire  wall  either  in  the  building  or  in  an  adjoin- 
ing or  nearby  building  in  addition  to  the  occupants  of  such  smaller  space 
allowing  five  square  feet  of  unobstructed  floor  space  per  person,  provided  that 
the  horizontal  exits  shall  be  wide  enough  in  multiples  of  twenty-two  inches  to 
permit  all  the  occupants  of  the  larger  space  to  pass  through  them  within  one 
minute  after  a  given  signnl.  On  account  of  the  possibility  of  the  flre  cutting 
off  access  to  one  sucli  exit,  its  capacity  shall  not  be  considered  and  the  stairway 
to  the  floor  l)olow  may  be  used  in  its  place,  the  people  then  utilizing  the  hori- 
zontal exit  on  the  floor  below.  The  stainvays  on  either  side  of  a  horizontal 
exit  need  not  be  fl re-proofed  and  the  elevators  may  be  utilized  as  exit 
facilities. 

8.  Omit  §  79'e,  subdivinion  8,  increasing  occupancy  on  accoimt  of  the  instal- 
lation of  a  sprinkler  system. 
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§  85-a,  subdivision  2:  retain  that  part  of  the  first  paragraph  requiring  fire 
drills  but  omit  that  part  b^inning  "  except  in  buildings  •  »  •  »»  which 
have  sprinklers.  . 

Commissioner  Lyon:  Now  these  two  very  interesting  papers  are  before 
you  for  discussion. 

GENERAL  DISCUSSION 
Mr. !  I  quite  agree  with  the  theory  that  the  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  by  eating.  I  believe  that  a  good  many  of  those  things  are  possible, 
and  others  are  impossible  of  being  carried  out.  A  good  deal  should  be  left 
to  the  factory  inspector,  whose  duty  it  should  be  when  he  inspects  that  factory 
to  order  fire  drills  at  the  time  and  make  some  observations.  You  know  when 
we  build  a  new  factory  and  have  only  a  limited  space  to  build  it  we  cannot 
build  an  ideal  building.  A  good  deal  of  that  should  depend  on  what  the 
factory  inspector  finds'  there,  and  he  goes  about  and  makes  such  alterations 
as  are  necessary.  Now,  then,  we  have  at  our  factory  a  fire  tower  six  feet 
away  from  the  main  building.  I  am  unable  to  tell  whether  this  is  counted  as 
a  stairway  or  only  as  an  exit.  The  factory  inspector  calls  it  a  stairway.  I 
do  not.  Now  the  main  thing  in  all  these  laws  is  the  spirit  of  the  law  more 
than  the  letter.  We  have  a  fire  drill  every  month,  summer  and  winter.  The 
occupants  never  know  when  the  bell  will  ring.  We  haven't  the  least  bit  of 
difficulty.  It  was  said  by  the  speaker  preceding  me  that  there  were  certain 
stairways  or  exits  that  the  people  did  not  know  anything  about.  That  is  a 
funny  statement,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  because  if  anybody  creates  stairways 
in  a  factory  and  elsewhere  and  doesn't  make  use  of  it,  or  at  least  sees  to  it 
that  full  use  is  made  of  it,  then  there  is  something  ivrong  with  the  manager, 
not  with  the  Commissioners  or  with  the  exit.  Every  one  in  our  place  knows 
the  exits,  because  they  always  go  through  those  exits  on  the  occasion  of  fire 
drill.  Now  there  is  one  thing  I  find  in  the  law,  and  that  is  that  some  of  these 
expressions  are  not  quite  clear  even  to  the  factory  inspector.  For  instance, 
he  says  that  all  doors  on  fireproof  stairways  should  be  automatically  closing, 
and  he  counts  this  fire  tower,  built  six  feet  away,  as  a  stairway  and  should 
have  automatic  closing  devices.  Now  there  is  a  fireproof  door  on  the  building 
itself,  which  has  an  automatic  closing  device.  Then  wo  enter  into  the  fire 
tower,  through  which  people  want  to  get  out.  This  automatic  device  keeps 
pushing  against  them.  Other  people  come  downstairs  in  this  fire  tower  and 
they  also  are  interfered  with.  Of  course  this  may  be  a  minor  detail.  I 
haven't  put  the  automatic  device  on,  although  it  is  ready  to  be  put  on.  It 
isn't  only  the  means  of  exits  you  have.  It  is  how  you  handle  the  people  in 
the  fa<;tory  and  make  use  of  the  exits,  more  than  the  laws.  That  is  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Miller,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Standards  and  Appeals, 
New  York  City:  These  papers  are  of  course  very  interesting  to  me,  especially 
08  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  study  to  this  subjexit,  and  for  a  great  many 
years  have  been  connected  with  the  Building  Department  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  oflf  and  on,  I  guess  something  like  twenty -one  years.  It  has  boon  very 
interesting  to  watch  the  development  of  this  question  of  exit  facilities,  from 
the  days  when  I  first  went  into  the  department,  when  the  only  thing  was,  as 
Mr.  Forster  pointed  out,  fire  escapes  put  on  at  the  discretion  of  an  inspector, 
and  as  he  thought  necessary.    At  that  time  fire  escapes  consisted  merely  of 
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balconies  connected  by  ladders.  ]My  criticism  of  Mr.  Forster's  paper  is  that  he 
laid  too  much  stress  on  this  fire  escape,  because,  as  he  said,  in  New  York  City 
I  think  we  feel  that  the  fire  escape  is  now  only  a  makeshift.  We  believe 
that  the  exits  in  the  form  of  stairs  should  be  real  stairs,  not  these  makeshift 
stairs,  which  are  in  some  ways  more  or  less  of  a  menace,  rather  than  a  fire 
escape.  Of  course  we  have  hundreds,  I  think  thousands,  of  buildings  in  the 
city  in  which  it  is  practically  impossible,  without  destroying  the  property 
for  its  present  use,  to  put  in  the  additional  exit  facilities  that  ought  to  be 
in  those  buildings,  and  we  have  got  to  resort  to  some  sort  of  a  makeshift. 
I  think  the  Commission  in  framing  the  New  York  State  factory  law  very 
wisely  provided  that  the  fire  escape  should  not  be  accepted  as  an  exit  imder 
conditions  specified  by  the  Commission.  So  that  it  becomes  plain  in  the 
acceptance  of  such  fire  escapes  as  means  of  egress  that  it  is  as  a  last  resort. 
Now  there  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  speakers  as  to 
the  best  means  of  carrying  out  people  from  a  building.  One  of  them  seems 
to  think  that  the  better  way  is  to  carry  them  down  vertically  through  stair- 
ways. The  other  seems  to  think  that  that  is  not  the  best  way.  I  think,  the 
proper  course,  perhaps,  lies  between  the  two  methods.  Both  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  In  these  tall  buildings,  when  you 
get  over  seven  stories,  I  have  watched  the  time  required  and  the  effort 
required,  which  is  more  serious  perhaps  than  the  time,  because  when  we  get 
to  the  higher  buildings  we  always  have  them  fireproof  construction  and  they 
are  safer  for  that  reason,  and  the  stairs  are  places  of  safety,  comparatively 
speaking,  and  people  can  go  down  them  quietly,  but  it  takes  time,  and  as 
Mr.  Porter  has  indicated,  it  takes  at  least  a  minute  for  a  flight  of  stairs, 
and  that  is,  I  think,  a  rapid  exit.  Then  there  are  a  great  many  people  who 
cannot  walk  down  twelve  flights  of  stairs  without  collapsing.  So  that  it  is 
not  an  entirely  reliable  means  of  exit  when  you  get  to  the  tall  buildings.  If 
you  are  within  seven  stories,  that  might  possibly  work  better  than  the  other 
method.  Mr.  Forster  said  something  about  the  horizontal  exit,  and  he  spoke 
of  taking  too  many  people  on  one  side  of  the  horizontal  exit  from  the  other 
side.  The  law  prescribes  that  you  shall  allow  five  feet  of  unoccupied  space 
per  person.  Surely  any  floor  that  is  constructed  for  any  purpose  should  be 
built  to  carry  one  person  for  every  five  square  feet  of  unoccupied  space. 
Granted  that  the  fioor  is  already  loaded  with  machinery,  the  imoccupied  space, 
however,  still  ought  to  be  able  to  carry  all  those  people,  provided  the  space  is 
there,  and  we  must  remember  that  the  people  are  not  going  to  stay  there. 
They  have  gone  to  the  other  side  of  that  horizontal  exit  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  away  from  the  fire.  And  the  definition  of  the  word  horizontal  exit 
provides  that  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  horizontal  exit  imless  there  is  also  a 
stairway  on  each  side  of  that  horizontal  exit,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  people  get 
by  that  horizontal  exit  they  will  naturally  endeavor  to  get  out  of 
the  building,  arid  they  can  do  so  quietly  by  means  of  the  stairways  in 
perfect  safety,  or,  as  it  may  develop,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  get  out  of  the 
building,  because  the  fire  may  be  put  out  before  people  get  out.  Undoubtedly 
the  form  of  construction  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  question  of  stairways 
that  should  be,  or  the  facilities  that  should  be  provided.  If  the  building  is 
fireproof  there  is  not  nearly  that  need  of  getting  out  so  promptly  as  if  the 
building  is  non-fireproof.  In  the  non-fireproof  building  the  fire  is  going  to 
spread  rapidly.    In  our  fireproof  buildings,  unless  there  is  some  defect  in  the 
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construction,  vertical  openings  unprotected,  as  they  should  not  be  except 
under  very  unusual  circiunstances,  which  should  be  otherwise  safeguarded, 
there  is  not  such  a  great  danger.  Let  us  say  that  a  lire  occurs  in  the  seventh 
story  of  a  twelve-story  loft  building.  Those  persons  that  are  below  tlie 
seventh  story  might  feel  quite  safe  in  remaining  there  until  those  above  have 
been  able  to  get  out.  Now  my  thought  is,  and  I  think  this  is  the  rule  of  the 
Labor  Law,  I  know  it  is  of  the  New  York  Building  Code,  that  the  stairway 
and  enclosed  stairway  is  practically  a  horizontal  exit.  Mr.  Porter  has  criti- 
cized the  stair  and  the  capacity  of  the  stair.  If  all  the  people  tried  to  get 
into  that  stair  at  one  time  they  arc  going  to  jam  the  stairway  and  they  do  not 
get  out.  But  if  there  is  ample  space  on  those  stairs  and  within  the  stair 
enclosure  to  take  care  of  the  people  in  that  building,  why  isn't  it  as  good  a 
horizontal  exit  as  his  division  wall  through  the  middle  of  the  building.  After 
the  people  get  to  the  other  side  of  that  wall  they  are  quite  as  safe  as  if  they 
were  on  the  other  side  of  his  fire-wall.  Of  course  the  fire-wall  is  not  without 
its  possibilities  of  failure.  Mr.  Porter  has  criticized  the  sprinkler  on  the 
theory  that  sprinklers  fail  occasionally.  They  do.  We  know  that,  but  the 
percentage  of  failures  is  very  small.  I  know  that  the  horizontal  exit  also 
fails.  I  have  made  many  an  inspection  in  buildings  of  various  character,  loft 
buildings,  factory  buildings,  where  the  horizontal  exits,  the  doorways  which 
were  relied  on  in  these  particular  cases,  not  as  horizontal  exits  at  the  time, 
but  the  automatic  doorwavs  were  so  blocked  that  the  doors  would  not  close. 
Now  that  is  a  thing  that  is  liable  to  happen,  and  that  can  only  be  prevented 
by  good  housekeeping,  as  the  reliability  of  the  sprinkler  system  is  maintained 
by  proper  inspection.  I  feel  that  some  allowance  should  be  made  where  the 
sprinkler  system  is  placed  for  the  same  reason  that  I  have  indicated  that  I 
think  a  fireproof  building  should  have  some  allowance  above  a  non-fireproof 
building,  for  this  reason,  that  the  sprinkler  will  work  sooner  or  later.  It  may 
be  that  in  the  one  particular  floor  the  heat  does  rise  and  smoke  develop  to  an 
extent  that  becomes  dangerous  to  the  occupants  before  the  sprinkler  has 
operated,  but  for  that  reason,  I  think  the  sprinklered  building  is  entitled  to 
some  allowance.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  main  considerations  in 
the  construction  of  exit  facilities,  in  stores  particularly,  namely,  that  they 
should  have  ample  capacity,  ample  width,  to  take  the  number  of  persons  to 
be  accommmlated,  and  should  be  sufiicient  in  number.  In  regard  to  the  width, 
I  think  the  provisions  made  in  the  Labor  Law,  which  are  also  repeated  in  the 
New  York  Building  Code  for  other  buildings  and  factories,  are  very  sensible 
and  reliable  and  satisfactory.  They  provide  practically  for  stair  enclosures 
as  horizontal  exits.  That  is,  the  entire  occupancy  of  the  building  can  get 
within  the  stair  enclosure,  if  they  are  designed  according  to  the  Labor  Law, 
and  then  get  out  quietly.  I  want  to  refer  to  a  point  which  was  referred  to  by 
Commissioner  Lynch  in  this  connection,  and  has  some  bearing  on  what  the 
previous  speaker  has  said,  in  regard  to  the  inspection  of  buildings.  We  cannot 
leave  this  matter  altogether  to  inspection.  The  man  in  building  a  factory  or 
any  other  building  wants  to  know  beforehand  whether  or  not  when  he  builds 
that  building  he  can  use  it  for  the  purpose  he  intends  to.  For  that  reason, 
we  must  as  far  as  possible  tell  him  in  the  law,  ofiicially,  what  will  be  required. 
I  believe  in  the  greatest  freedom  to  the  designer  or  to  the  owner,  and  that  the 
law  should  provide  only  the  limitatioTis  that  are  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  those  who  use  that  building,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  rest  of  the  public. 
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Those  are  the  things,  the  limitations  that  must  be  fixed.  Otherwise  I  think 
the  greatest  freedom  should  be  allowed.  Then  one  other  point  I  wish  to  refer 
to,  one  made  by  the  Chairman,  Commissioner  Lyon,  as  to  having  public  senti- 
ment back  of  the  law.  I  personally  have  had  a  rather  trying  experience  in 
that  respect.  For  months  previous  to  the  Asch  building  fire  we  endeavored  to 
get  what  we  considered  proper  exit  facilities  in  buildings  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  The  difficulties  were  enormous.  We  ran  up  against  the  law  and  the 
magistrates,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  magistrates  rather  felt  these  orders 
were  persecutions  and  not  prosecutions  to  secure  safety  to  the  public.  And 
unless  you  get  that  sentiment,  the  public  sentiment  back  of  these  provisions, 
as  the  Commissioner  has  indicated,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  enforce 
them.  Sometimes  it  requires  a  serious  calamity  to  make  it  possible  to  get 
what  is  right  and  proper.  A  great  deal  of  trouble  has  been  experienced  some- 
times even  when  we  got  the  law  enforced.  I  remember  one  case,  for  instance, 
where  in  a  certain  building  there  had  been  ample  staircase  facilities  provided. 
Three  staircases.  They  were  properly  built.  An  inspection,  however,  indi- 
cated that  only  one  of  them  was  available.  The  occupant  had  built  shelves 
across  the  other  two  door^vays  leading  to  the  stairways.  He  was  ordered  to 
remove  them.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  actually  removed 
them,  that  we  compelled  him  to  remove  them.  We  were  suspicious  and  in 
about  three  months  later  we  made  another  inspection,  and  he  had  done  the 
ver}'  same  thing  again.  That  I  merely  mention  as  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  Commissioner  has  referred  to  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  It  requires 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  the  enforcing  officials  to  get  the 
real  safety  that  we  need  in  our  buildings. 

Mb  Fobstbb:  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  audience  for  just  a  moment. 
It  appears  as  tliough  my  reputation  has  had  a  few  dents  put  into  it.  I 
rise  to  make  certain  explanations.  In  the  first  place  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  I  favor  horizontal  exits  was  brought  out,  and  Mr.  Miller's  assumption 
is  I  did  not.  The  best  way  to  get  people  out  of  a  building  is  first  to  move 
them  through  a  horizontal  exit.  I  discussed  the  capacity  in  number  of  per- 
sons in  buildings  based  on  the  unit  of  stair  width,  and  if  that  plan  is  adopted 
it  will  take  care  of  a  building  without  a  division  wall.  If  you  put  in  a 
division  wall,  as  is  suggested,  you  could  ordinarily  double  the  number  of 
people  which  those  stnirs  would  allow.  I  am  keen  about  the  division  wall, 
but  I  recognize  its  limitations  if  used  without  regard  to  stair  capacity. 
Mr.  Miller  raised  the  question  of  floor  load.  The  point  that  I  made  was 
that  you  could  put  so  many  people  on  one  side  of  a  wall  on  the  five  square 
fet't  basis,  whore  the  floor  was  not  very  much  covered  by  benches  and 
machinery,  that  the  single  thirty-six-inch  stairway,  which  would  be  required 
on  the  other  side,  would  be  seriously  overloaded.  Mr.  Porter  and  I  arc 
together  in  the  thought  that  there  ought  to  be  a  limit  of  time  in  which  a 
building  is  emptied.  Mr.  Porter  suggests  three  minutes.  Whether  or  not 
three  minutes  or  any  other  time  is  correct,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  necessary  to 
have  a  schedule  which  covers  the  situation,  by  some  such  scheme  as  I  sug- 
gest, that  would  not  make  it  necessary  in  the  case  of  every  single  building, 
once  a  month  or  more  frequently,  to  hold  a  test  drill  to  find  out  whether  the 
owner  of  the  building  has  got  his  people  trained.  Mr.  Porter  has  referred  to 
the  famous  Kaye  rase  in  New  York.     I  have  got  a  good  deal  of  profit  and 
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pleasure  from  reading  the  case.  I  have  the  final  appeal  taken  to  the  Appellate 
Court  here  before  me,  and  I  was  interested  to  observe  that  Fire  Chief  Croker 
in  New  York,  who  is  the  author  of  a  book  on  Fire  Protection,  has  spoken 
exceedingly  favorably  of  sprinklers  in  one  chapter  which  was  introduced 
by  the  attornej"  who  questioned  him.  Mr.  Croker  said  that  perhaps  the 
chief  merit  of  these  devices  lies  in  their  prompt  action.  They  are  often  the 
(irst  weapon  that  is  employed  against  the  flames,  and  are  thus  given  the 
advantage  of  being  in  at  the  start.  Also,  he  says,  in  iire  lighting  the  most 
desirable  thing  is  prompt  action.  "And  I  could  mention  scores  of  cases  in 
which  sprinklers  had  completely  extinguished  fires  before  it  was  realized  that 
anything  was  wrong.  I  have  personall}'  seen  so  many  examples  of  sprinklers 
in  successful  operation  that  to  enumerate  them  would  be  tedious."  Then, 
when  it  came  to  cross-examination,  Mr.  Croker  was  asked  whether  he  had 
changed  his  mind  in  any  respect  regarding  that  chapter,  and  he  stated  that  he 
had  only  in  so  far  as  the  sprinklers  being  a  life  saver.  lie  still  thought  the 
sprinkler  was  a  property  saver,  but  not  a  life  saver.  Chief  Kenlon,  now  the 
head  of  the  department,  a  most  experienced  and  able  man,  when  on  the  stand, 
made  a  most  favorable  set  of  statements  regarding  the  sprinkler.  He  speaks 
of  a  particular  fire  on  Broadway.  "  I  was  there  at  the  fire.  I  arrived  there 
a  few  minutes  after  the  fire  broke  out.  I  do  not  carry  a  stop  watch.  I  could 
not  time  it.  According  to  my  best  estimate  I  was  there  two  minutes  after 
the  operation  of  the  sprinklers."  Then  the  question  was  asked  in  regard  to 
the  saving  of  life  and  he  said  that  he  thought  100  people  were  saved  by  that 
sprinkler  operation.  The  verdict  of  the  court  was  in  favor  of  the  city.  And 
that  momentous  decision,  from  the  standpoint  of  sprinkler  requirements,  has 
enabled  the  authorities  in  New  York  to  enforce  the  installation  of  sprinklers. 
The  fire-fighters  on  the  whole  have  been  rather  slow  to  recognize  the  advan- 
tages of  the  sprinklers,  but  the  International  Association  of  Fire  Engineers, 
I  tliink,  now  has  endorsed  them,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  where  they  stand. 

•  Mr.  Heckman,  Chairman,  Technical  Advisory  Board,  Associated  Manufac- 
turers and  Merchants:  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Porter  in  his  estimate  of  the 
value  of  horizontal  exits,  but  I  am  a  little  afraid  in  his  effort  to  emphasize 
the  value  of  horizontal  exits  he  has  spoken  disparagingly  of  the  vertical  fire 
tower.  He  says  it  won't  be  used.  He  forgets  that  in  the  New  York  State  law 
the  entrances  to  all  such  exits  have  to  be  marked  by  signs  and  red  lights, 
such  as  he  referred  to  on  his  horizontal  exit  doorways.  He  forgets  that  we 
are  required  to  have  fire  drills  which  train  people  to  use  these  fire  towers.  1 
see  no  more  reason  why  people  should  forget  to  use  the  fire  tower  than  they 
would  a  horizontal  exit.  He  limits  the  capacity  of  stair^vays  to  the  number  of 
people  who  can  occupy  those  stairways,  assuming  that  the  people  stop  after 
the  stairways  were  full.  Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  people  won't  stop.  They 
keep  on  going  and  leaving  the  building.  I  have  made  a  number  of  tests  along 
that  line  and  I  find  that  the  average  stairway  can  be  filled  in  from  thirty  to 
forty-five  seconds.  His  own  time  limit,  which  I  think  is  the  basis  of  all  these 
figures  he  has  there,  within  which  he  said  people  should  get  out  of  the  build- 
ing is  three  minutes.  Another  point,  I  think  that  the  time  limit  should  be 
placed  on  the  relative  combustibility  of  the  contents  of  the  building. 
Obviously,  the  people  have  got  to  get  out  quicker  if  the  contents  are  rapidly 
combustible  than  if  there  was  no  combustible  material,  and  that  fact  should 
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be  taken  into  consideration.  I  do  not  care  to  press  ray  own  personal  experi- 
ence, which  is  slight,  as  against  the  experience  of  these  fire  chiefs  and  other 
students,  hut  I  personally  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Porter  in  his  statement  that 
sprinklers  are  not  life  savers.  T  have  seen  a  nmnber  of  instances  where  the 
sprinkler  operated,  one  where  I  was  within  two  feet  of  the  fire  and  a  dash  of 
water  came  down.  1  wasn't  burned.  The  sprinkler  did  it.  And  there  are 
innumerable  instances  of  that  sort.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  not 
to  allow  credit  for  the  installation  of  the  sprinkler  system. 

Mr.  C.  II.  Thompson,  Eastman  Kodak  Company:  In  listening  to  this  dis- 
cussion this  afternoon,  the  one  point  I  think  that  we  have  not  emphasized 
enough  is  the  necessity  for  fire  drills.  Now  I  have  seen  a  good  many  fire  drills 
in  various  factories,  and  a  majority  of  them  are  a  farce.  First,  that  the  super- 
intendent or  those  m  authority  have  not  insisted  on  discipline,  and  the 
employees  have  regarded  the  matter  as  a  sort  of  a  joke,  and  they  walk  out 
laughing  and  talking  and  no  order  at  all.  And  these  drills  will  he  probably 
one  every  thrcH*  months,  which  I  think  is  insuflicient.  Because  you  do  not  get 
discipline,  they  forget  them,  and  I  think  once  a  month  the  drills  ought  to  be 
conducted.  Our  experience  is  this:  We  have  at  least  one  fire  drill  every  week 
in  each  department,  and  then  once  a  month  have  a  general  exit.  Everybody 
on  the  street.  Our  factory  is  seven  stories,  and  we  have  about  2,300  people, 
and  we  get  out  in  four  minutes  and  thirty-live  seconds.  The  point  I  want  to 
bring  up  is  this,  that  by  having  a  fire  drill  about  half-past  three  in  the  after- 
noon, when  everybody  is  dopey,  tired,  by  giving  the  fire  drill  they  come  back 
freshened  up  and  we  find  that  instead  of  reducing  our  production,  it  is 
increased.  I  would  say,  gentlemen,  that  fire  drills  once  a  month  is  not  fre- 
quent enough.    Fire  drills  once  every  three  months  is  a  farce. 

Mr.  Caxnon:  As  a  laborer  on  the  fifteenth  floor  of  a  building  of  not  very 
good  type,  I  would  like  to  know  what  has  been  thought  ought  to  be  done  for 
those  above  the  seventh  floor.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  this  after- 
noon, the  discussion  has  be€»n  about  those  on  or  below  the  seventh  floor.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  with  the  rest  of  them? 

Mr.  Forster:  T  am  called  upon  to  answer  that  question.  I  stated  in  my 
talk  this  afternoon  that  this  tabulation  that  you  have  before  you  was  simply 
carried  up  as  far  as  seven  stories,  but  the  same  maximum  exit  would  apply 
to  high  buildings.  We  don't  have,  except  in  New  York  City,  any  appreciable 
number  of  factory  buildings  higher  than  seven  stories. 

Commissioner  Lyon:  I  suppose  jMr.  Porter  would  say,  go  through  a  fire- 
wall and  then  send  them  down  an  elevator.  I  think  probably  the  proper  solu- 
tion would  be  a  fire- wall  and  elevator.  I  would  like  Mr.  Miller,  who,  I  believe, 
has  made  some  considerable  study  of  this,  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  capacity 
of  elevators,  and  whether  it  would  be  practical  to  put  fire-walls  in  the  oflice 
buildings  of  New  York  City,  some  of  which  are  very  bad,  and  some  extremely 
bad  from  the  standpoint  of  fire  risk,  and  a  gooil  many  of  them  do  not  come 
under  the  Industrial  Commission.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Miller  give  us 
some  idea  of  the  capacity  and  the  number  that  are  required,  and  the  prac- 
ticability of  applying  them  to  existing  buildings. 
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Mb.  Miller:  We  have  never  given  the  elevator  any  specific  credit  as  an 
exit,  possibly  for  the  reason  that  you  cannot  be  sure  of  its  being  there.  If  you 
have  an  operator  who  is  easily  scared  and  unreliable,  he  will  run  down  to  the 
bottom  and  he  will  get  away  and  your  elevator  won't  come  back.  For  that 
reason  we  have  felt  that  it  is  unwise  to  trust  to  the  elevator  as  a  means  of 
exit.  It  is  an  excellent  auxiliary  and  if  it  is  properly  handled  can,  especially 
in  our  tall  buildings,  serve  a  very  useful  purpose.  Mr.  O'Keefe,  who  was  a 
few  years  ago  a  Deputy  Fire  Commissioner  in  New  York,  pointed  out  in  a 
certain  fire  how  much  more  could  have  been  done  toward  getting  the  people 
out  of  the  building  if  the  elevator  operator  had  only  thought  to  carry  the 
people  from  the  top  floor  down  to  the  floor  below  that  on  which  the  fire  was 
and  let  them  out,  instead  of  taking  them  clear  to  the  bottom  of  the  building. 
So  much  depends  in  the  operation  of  the  elevator  on  the  judgment  of  some- 
body that  it  is  not  to  be  relied  on.  The  stair  is  there.  That  is  something 
fixed,  and  the  fixed  things  are  the  things  that  we  can  count  on.  Reasonably 
count  on.  As  I  said  before  we  cannot  always  be  sure  that  they  are  absolutely 
safe,  because  of,  perhaps,  improper  housekeeping  conditions.  Ifousekeepin;^ 
conditions  are  something  we  cannot  foresee,  and  will  vary  from  time  to  time. 
We  will  get  one  superintendent  of  a  building  who  is  keeping  his  building  up 
in  the  best  sort  of  order,  and  bring  everything  right  up  to  the  mark,  and 
another  one  who  is  slovenly  comes  in  and  succeeds  him,  and  things  are  other- 
wise, and  there  is  carelessness  all  through  the  building.  Things  are  allowed 
to  gather  in  the  doorways  so  that  the  fire-doors  won't  close.  If  you  have  got 
that  kind  of  a  man  why  then  the  conditions  are  going  to  be  bad.  I  believe 
that  we  ought  to  simply  provide  certain  exit  facilities.  Give  the  designer  free- 
dom in  what  he  wants  to  do.  If  a  man  wants  to  design  a  building  for  sixteen 
occupants  he  ought  not  to  be  made  to  provide  exit  facilities  for  150,  but  there- 
after he  must  be  limited  in  that  building  to  sixteen  if  his  exit  facilities  are 
designed  for  only  sixteen.  If  he  wants  a  building  that  may  be  used  for  150 
occupants,  let  him  provide  the  exit  facilities  for  150,  the  same  as  to-day  we 
post  our  floors  in  our  buildings  as  to  the  safe-carrying  capacity  for  loads. 
We  can  post  our  buildings,  so  many  occupants  per  floor,  and  I  think  that 
should  be  done.  And  it  might  be  applied  to  the  existing  buildings  very  much 
in  the  same  way  a«  it  is  applied  to  new  buildings  in  our  new  law.  It  is  only 
in  the  old  buildings  where  Ave  have  the  diflSculty,  and  there  we  will  have  to 
make  the  best  provision  we  can.  In  the  case  suggested,  I  think  the  horizontal 
exit  certainly  does  ofl'er  an  excellent  solution. 

Mr.  Canxon:  1  fully  realize  the  limitations  in  the  capacity  of  elevators  as 
an  exit.  I  also  realize  the  limitations  in  the  capacity  of  legs  as  an  exit.  I 
question  very  much,  and  sometime  when  I  get  back  to  New  York  I  am  going 
to  try  it,  but  I  question  very  much  whether  I  could  go  down  fifteen  flights  of 
stairs  in  any  reasonable  lcn«]jth  of  time  and  get  out  of  a  building  that  I  am 
in,  and  I  do  not  carry  very  much  excess  weight.  I  am  wondering  how  many 
fliiChts  of  stairs  some  of  our  stouter  friends  could  go  down  and  feel  that  they 
would  be  safe,  or  how  high  they  would  feel  safe  in  any  building  where  they 
could  not  depend  on  the  ch^vator.  I  believe  some  considerable  progress  could 
be  made  along  this  line  in  controlling  the  elevator  operator.  I  think  probably 
that  considerable  could  be  done  in  that. 
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Mb.  Porteb:  I  think  the  elevator  could  be  depended  upon  if  it  is  back  of  a 
fire-wall  and  if  the  operating  mechanism  is  also  back  of  a  fire-wall.  Tliat  is, 
if  you  have  two  sets  of  elevators  in  a  bi-sected  building,  and  the  operating 
mechanism  ought  to  be  bi-sected  as  well,  I  think  you  will  have  elevators 
which  you  can  depend  on.  This  question  of  stairway  congestion  which  is  per- 
mitted under  the  law  in  New  York,  and  to  which  Mr.  Miller  has  referred, 
and  which  Mr.  lieckman  has  stated  he  thinks  is  all  right,  we  find  happens 
frequently  in  New  York.  There  was  a  false  alarm  of  fire  which  took  place 
near  where  the  Factory  Investigating  Commission  was  at  work  down  at  581 
Broadway,  and  the  girls  in  the  factory  two  flights  up  ran  out  into  the  stair- 
way and  jammed  it  so  full  that  the  balustrade  broke  and  the  girls  fell  over 
onto  the  floor  below  and  had  to  be  taken  away  in  an  ambulance.  We  were 
invited  by  the  Fire  Commissioner  tAVo  years  ago  to  see  a  fire  drill  in  a  tweh'e- 
story  buildiiigj  and  that  was  under  the  supervision  of  ex-Fire  Chief  Croker, 
who  has  a  company  which  carries  on  fire  drills.  It  was  when  they  were  having 
a  rehearsal,  and  four  days  before  Fire  Prevention  Day,  when  they  were  going 
to  have  an  exhibition  of  this  drill.  We  saw  the  rehearsal,  amd  there  were 
over  100  girls  on  each  floor,  and  they  went  out  on  a  stairway  and  filled  it  in 
such  a  way,  as  Mr.  Miller  thinks  is  all  right,  and  they  jammed  it  so  tight 
that  the  girls  fainted.  Fire  Commissioner  Adamson  prevented  that  fire  drill 
taking  place  on  Fire  Prevention  Day.  The  jamming  of  the  stairways,  so  that 
there  is  a  condition  of  filling  every  step  prevents  the  people  from  going 
down  as  there  is  no  step  for  them  to  tread  on.  Wlicn  you  have  got  more 
people  on  a  floor  than  can  get  into  the  stairway,  of  course  they  extend  back 
into  the  floor,  into  the  loft,  and  then  if  there  is  fire  or  smoke,  it  goes  through 
the  doorway  into  the  stairway  where  tlie  people  are,  and  they  become 
asphyxiated.  Tliere  is  a  danger  of  this  over  occupancy  of  the  stairs,  and 
that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  changed  in  the  law. 

Commissioner  Lyon:  Of  course  you  have  always  got  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  a  scared  man  or  woman  is  the  most  senseless  thing  in  the  world,  if  they 
are  thoroughly  scared. 

Mb.  Jones:  Just  one  suggestion,  tAvo,  in  fact,  that  we  must  bear  in  mind 
in  regard  to  the  elevator  exit,  and  that  is,  that  the  man  who  loses  his  head 
running  that  elevator,  if  he  had  a  head  would  not  l)e  working  there.  He  would 
be  working  somewhere  else,  or  working  for  himself.  And  the  second  is  this, 
every  argument  that  has  been  advanced  this  afternoon  practically  has  been 
advanced  for  the  City  of  New  York.  Now  the  Industrial  Commission  have 
something  else  to  do  besides  legislate  or  try  to  take  care  of  New  York  City 
alone.  We  who  are  here  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion must  think  of  the  entire  State  outside  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Now 
the  average  seven-story  building,  as  used  by  my  friend  in  his  argument,  is  all 
right  for  New  York,  but  what  are  you  going  to  do  in  small  villages  like 
Binghamton,  w^here  a  twelve-story  building  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  point 
to  with  pride.  What  are  you  going  to  do  in  small  villages,  we  will  say,  like 
Oswego,  where  they  haven't  got  a  five-story  building.  Those  are  the  things 
that  you  have  got  to  take  into  consideration  when  we  put  up  to  the  Commis- 
sion the  advisement  and  enactment  of  laws  for  the  entire  State. 
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JVIe.  Fobsteb:  I  think  that  is  what  I  referred  to,  that  we  ought  not  to  limit 
the  capacity  of  a  stairway  to  any  particular  figures.  The  figures  which  are 
in  the  law  ngw  are  the  result  of  studies  of  New  York  loft  buildings,  and  I 
think  you  ought  to  say  that  you  could  have  as  many  people  on  a  stairway  as 
will  fill  every  other  step  that  is  a  multiple  of  twenty-two  inches  wide. 

>Iit.  Miller:  I  just  want  to  say  that  Mr.  Porter's  theory  of  a  horizontal 
exit  is  just  as  correct  on  a  second  floor  as  it  is  on  a  twenty-second  floor.  And 
my  point  was  that  we  should  make  our  stairs  ample  enough  so  that  they  can 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  his  horizontal  exit,  and  can  take  all  the  people  the 
same  as  he  would  take  them  to  the  other  side  of  the  fire-wall. 

Mb.  Schafeb,  Duofold  Health  Underwear  Company:  I  have  had  forty 
years'  experience  in  knitting  mills,  and  I  believe  that  if  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission to-day  would  give  more  attention  to  the  sprinkler  system  in  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  all  kinds  they  would  eliminate  a  lot  of  trouble 
that  faces  them  to-day.  There  would  be  many  lives  saved.  I  would  not  think 
to-day  to  run  my  mill  fifteen  minutes  without  a  sprinkler  system  in  it,  on 
accoimt  of  the  cost  of  insurance,  destruction  of  property,  the  loss  of  life,  and 
many  other  reasons.  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  the  difficulties  to-day  that 
exist  in  manufacturing  establishments  could  be  eliminated  by  having  a  law 
that  will  force  the  installation  of  a  sprinkler  system  that  will  protect  the 
property  against  fire,  and  when  you  protect  your  property  against  fire  you 
are  saving  life. 

Mb.  Cubtiss:  We  have  heard  from  the  two  gentlemen  who  have  read  the 
papers  on  exits.  I  believe  the  automatic  sprinklers  are  mighty  good.  I  am 
interested  in  this,  and  I  am  wondering  if  a  well-organized  and  well-equipped 
fire  department  cannot  play  an  important  part  in  the  matter. 

CoHHissiONEB  Lynch:  I  am  rather  anxious  to  know,  curious  to  know, 
how  that  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  law  to  compel  the  installation  of 
sprinkler  systems  meets  the  views  of  the  up-State  manufacturers  who  occupy, 
generally,  buildings  four  and  five  stories  in  height.  And  then  there  was  this 
other  question  that  Mr.  Miller  referred  to,  and  I  referred  to  this  morning,  but 
the  discussion  turned  to  the  composition  of  fioor  material.  Mr.  Heckman 
talked  to  a  very  great  extent  on  the  construction  of  four  and  eight-story 
buildings.  Now  a  man  puts  up  a  factory  building  in  one  of  these  small  towns 
up-State,  for  a  non-inflammable  occupancy,  limited,  as  Mr.  Miller  says,  in  the 
application  for  the  approval  of  the  plans  to  fifteen  people  on  a  fioor.  It  being 
approved  with  the  imderstanding  that  that  was  all  he  could  have  on  his  fioor. 
I  think  that  meets  Mr.  Heckman's  idea,  and  which  would  be  entirely  feasible 
in  New  York  City,  but  in  an  up-State  town,  the  man  that  puts  up  the  building 
dells  it  and  goes  out  of  business.  Our  inspector  conies  around  six  months  after 
it  was  sold  and  he  finds  that  same  building  occupied  by  a  highly-in flammable 
industry,  with  forty  or  fifty  people  on  a  floor.  They  had  gotten  in  there 
before  he  had  gotten  there.  Then  he  goes  to  the  court  and  makes  his  presenta- 
tion to  the  court  of  this  small  to>vn.  It  is  presented  to  the  jury,  and  as  Com- 
missioner Lyon  says,  the  jury  brings  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  Then  what 
are  you  going  to  do,  Mr.  Miller?  There  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  problem 
of  proper  supervision  or  frequent  supervision  of  the  factory  building  up-State 
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and  the  frequent  supervision  that  is  possible  in  New  York  City  with  a  very 
much  larger  force  of  inspectors  than  the  State  Industrial  Commission  pos- 
sesses. Of  course  that  is  Mr.  Miller's  proposition.  All  of  these  problems  come 
in  with  the  consideration  of  the  buildings,  with  the  exits  of  buildings,  the 
conditions  that  surround  the  buildings,  and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  one 
thing  Mr.  Miller  said,  that  in  considering  the  building  the  horizontal  exit  and 
the  vertical  exit  should  both  be  given  consideration,  for  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  experts  about  it,  it  is  impossible  to  get  out  of  a  building  either  with 
vertical  or  horizontal  exits. 

Mb.  Forster:  I  would  like  to  ask  Commissioner  Lynch  this  question,  or 
rather  make  this  point.  It  is  undoubteiUy  difficult  to  administer  many  enact- 
ments or  many  requirements  of  the  kind  that  have  been  suggested  here  to-day, 
but  the  Industrial  Commission  to-day  is  supposed  to  be,  that  is,  as  far  as  it 
has  ability  to,  exercising  supervision  over  the  number  of  persons  in  buildings 
which  now  exist.  You  have  rules  on  that  subject,  and  supposedly  they  are 
being  enforced,  or  supposedly  the  employers  or  building  owners  are  obeying 
the  laws  without  supervision.  In  fairness  to  all  parties,  and  without  any 
appreciable  jeopardy  of  life,  we  can  put  the  proposition  upon  a  basis  that 
takes  into  account  these  various  factors. 

Commissioner  Lynch:  Isn't  that  the  problem  tliat  we  have  got  to  meet, 
taking  into  consideration  the  phj'^ical  qualifications  of  the  buildings  in  which 
these  exits  are,  and  then  working  out  a  plan  which  makes  that  parli<!ulnr 
building  reasonably  safe,  and  protecting  the  lives  of  the  people  who  are 
employed  therein.  And  remember  that  this  Conunission  is  not  concerned  imder 
the  law  with  the  protection  of  the  property.  We  are  concerned  with  the  get- 
ting of  the  people  out  of  a  particular  building  if  a  fire  should  start  in  that 
building.  And  as  I  said  this  morning,  the  law  does  not  apply  to  the  office 
building.  So  far  as  the  Factory  Law  or  the- Labor  Law  is  cimcerned,  they  do 
not  apply  to  the  office  building.  But  the  Labor  Law,  kept  where  it  is  now,  to 
at  least  a  reasonable  extent,  so  far  as  the  construction  of  factory  buildings  is 
concerned,  is  having  to-day,  and  will  continue  to  have,  a  good  effect  on  the 
entire  building  practice  of  the  State. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Christopherson,  Otis  Elevator  Company:  I  would  like  to  say 
in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  to-day  that  I  think  the  principal  good  has 
come  of  the  general  education  by  the  Industrial  Commission  and  in  the 
exchange  of  views  by  manufacturers.  I  will  cite  a  case  in  our  Yonkers  works, 
in  one  of  the  old  buildings,  in  connection  with  a  plant  such  as  ours.  There 
are  some  old  buildings,  thirty  or  forty  years  old,  built  more  or  less  on  the 
apartment  house  plan.  Not  much  better.  There  are  some  later  buildings 
there  quite  up  to  dale.  The  old  buildings  have  been  used  for  a  number  of 
years  for  the  employment  of  men  and  women,  and  in  those  buildings,  in  one 
building  in  particular,  four  stories  high,  where  girls  are  employed,  there  were 
formerly  iron  winding  stairs  put  in,  probably  fifteen  years  ago.  When  the 
Labor  Law  was  enacted  and  the  inspector  called  on  us,  in  the  one  building  in 
particular,  the  first  request  we  had  was  for  a  certain  type  of  fire-escape.  We 
installed  it.  Later  on  we  put  in  metal  sash  and  wire  glass  surrounding  that 
fire-escape.  Later  on  there  were  certain  other  changes,  and  we  removed  that 
flre-eacape.    It  was  not  up  to  requirements.    We  were  perfectly  agreeable  and 
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willing  to  do  it,  because  we  wanted  to  do  what  we  thought  was  right.  In 
other  words  we  began  to  learn  something  from  experience  what  these  inspectors 
and  the  law  required.  We  have  now  in  that  old  building  two  fireproof,  well- 
built  stairways,  and  have  also  in  addition  to  that,  on  account  of  it  being 
beyond  the  100-foot  limit,  a  well-built  lire-escape  on  the  outside.  We  also 
have  a  horizontal  exit  to  the  roof  and  another  one  over  the  ti>p  of  the  boiler 
house.  A  great  deal  I  think  can  be  illustrated  from  that.  And  within  the 
last  year  I  had  another  escape  built  across  the  yard  into  an  adjoining  build- 
ing. While  that  was  intended  for  the  handling  of  material,  it  was  also  con- 
nected in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  good  fire  chcapc,  making  a  horizontal  escape. 
I  just  speak  of  these  things  as  illustrations  of  how  this  education  is  going 
on,  and  what  we  learn  from  it.  Last  summer  I  came  through  the  upper  story 
of  that  building  and  I  thought  it  was  quite  warm,  too  w^arm  a  place  to  work, 
and  we  put  our  foreman  upon  the  roof  and  turned  the  hose  on  it.  A  matter 
of  education.  Now  we  are  putting  in  a  good  ventilation  system  in  that  same 
floor.  It  is  unreasonable,  I  think,  to  expect  the  Industrial  Commission,  or  a 
lot  of  inspectors,  to  be  able  to  accomplish  all  these  things  in  a  short  time. 
I  think  during  the  few  years  it  has  been  going  on  it  has  been  remarkable  in 
the  improvement  in  buildings,  and  as  time  goea  on  these  people,  these  manu- 
facturers who  object  to  spending  the  money,  will  also  be  educated.  You  can- 
not do  it  all  at  once.  But  I  am  pretty  sure  that  a  few  years  hence  the 
improvements  will  be  so  great  that  those  fears  that  Mr.  Lynch  has  about 
up-State  buildings  and  manufacturers,  they  are  but  the  small  factors,  will 
come  in  line,  and  appreciate  as  well  as  we  in  some  places  have  appreciated 
the  necessity,  and  wc  have  not  been  called  to  court  for  it.  At  our  last  fire 
drill  our  local  fire  chief,  standing  alongside  of  me  when  the  men  and  girls 
came  down,  said :  "  Did  you  notice  that  it  took  longer  to  empty  this  building 
than  any  of  the  others?  "  An  inspection  of  that  proved  that  all  the  upper 
stairways  led  down  to  a  lower  story  where  there  was  more  or  less  of  a  trap. 
That  was  changed,  and  there  are  four  exits  from  the  lower  floor  now.  All 
these  things  are  matters  of  education,  and  we  cannot  expect  that  everything 
can  be  done  in  a  moment,  and  I  think  that  the  Commission  and  everyb(x]y 
has  done  remarkably  well. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  13 


Pbesidinq  Officer:    John  C.  Clabk,  Vice-President,  State  Federation 

OF  Labor 

Mr.  Clark :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  The  prognim  being  somewhat  lengthy 
this  evening,  I  will  take  up  only  a  few  minutes  of  your  time,  and  I  will  ajsk 
you  to  omit  any  discussion  until  the  end  of  our  program.  After  listening  to 
your  Safety  Congress  sessions  this  week,  1  want  to  congratulate  you  who  are 
taking  such  great  interest.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  class  of  people. 
Saving  life  and  limb  is  a  great  study,  for  our  manufacturers  as  well  as  for  our 
working  class,  and  I  want  to  say  this  to  you  to-night,  especially  to  our  manu- 
facturers and  to  our  builders,  that  if  you  will  be  guided  by  our  present 
Industrial  Commission  of  the  State  of  New  York,  I  cannot  recommend  any 
safer  guardian  angel  for  our  working  class  of  people.  They  may  put  a  little 
hardship  on  you  occasionally,  but  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  human  life.  And  I 
am  going  to  close  by  asking  the  manufacturers  and  builders  of  the  St«t«  of 
New  York  to  listen  to  and  to  be  advised  by  our  present  State  Industrial 
Commission. 

Now  the  first  speaker  of  the  evening  will  be  Mr.  H.  H.  Cannon,  Safety 
Engineer  of  the  National  Workmen's  Compensation  Service  Bureau. 

STANDARDIZATION  OF  SAFETY  APPLIANCES 

By  H.  H.  Cannon,  National  WoRKatEN's  Compensation  Service  Bitreau 

I  have  been  informed,  as  Mr.  Clark  was,  that  the  session  to-night  is  expected 
to  be  a  long  one.  1  had  intended  to  make  my  paper  very  short.  I  will  try  to 
make  it  shorter.  I  will  try  to  give  it  in  homeopathic  doses,  without  too  much 
sugar.  I  will  try  to  touch  the  high  spots,  somewhat  as  a  Pullman  car  porter 
brushes  your  coat.  The  topic  selected  for  me  to-night  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  one  of  the  most  important,  of  all  the  subjects  that  confront 
the  safety  movement.  Merc  safeguarding  of  itself  will  not  eliminate  accidents, 
all  accidents.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  will  only  eliminate  a  very,  not  a  very 
small  percentage,  but  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  accidents.  However,  it 
is  the  foundation  of  all  safety  work.  Without  standardization,  the  super- 
structure of  safety  is  impos»siblc.  Without  standardization,  safegttarding 
is  haphoaard,  is  wasteful  and  frequently  increases  rather  than  decreases  the 
hazard.  Without  it  former  experience  cannot  be  utilized,  because  the  mere 
use  of  experience  means  that  that  experience  is  taken  as  a  standard.  Without 
standards  we  are  always  at  the  beginning,  and  progress  is  impossible.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  broader  the  experience  the  more  equit- 
able and  useful  the  standard.  Now  let  us  consider  what  is  meant  by  8t4Uidard- 
ization.  Any  guard  that  completely  eliminates  all  hazards  is  an  ideal  guard. 
Unfortunately  such  a  guard  is  rare.  Obviously  we  can  eliminate  all  buzz- 
saw  accidents  if  Ave  eliminate  all  buzz-saws.  I  have  heard  some  pretty  wild 
safety  engineers  advocate  some  pretty  wild  things,  but  I  have  never  heard 
anyone  yet  advocate  that  sort  of  safety  work.    I  have  expected  to,  and  maybe 
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some  day  we  will  hear  of  it.  A  guard  which  interferes  with  operation  need 
not  necessarily  be  discarded.  .  When  a  guard  interferes  with  operation,  then 
we  must  measure  the  relative  hazard  against  the  relative  interference  and 
strike  a  balance  which  will  give  us  a  practical  guard.  Any  guard  which  gives 
us  a  fair  measure  of  protection  and  a  fair  measure  of  production  should  be 
considered  a  standard  guard.  Now,  next,  why  are  established  standards 
needed?  First,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  employer,  standards  are  needed  so 
that  he  can  satisfy  the  law,  and  gain  the  maximum  insurance  premium  reduc- 
tion with  the  first  set  of  guards  which  he  installs,  and  so  that  he  won't  have  to 
reconstruct  all  of  his  guards  with  each  fresh  visit  of  an  inspector  or,  as  he 
frequently  feels,  the  visit  of  a  fresh  inspector.  Second,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  State  Industrial  Commission,  so  its  inspectors  can  show  the  employer 
how  to  fully  comply  with  the  law  with  the  least  cost  to  the  employer,  and 
can  determine  oflf-hand  when  the  law  has  been  fully  complied  with,  or  wherein 
it  has  not  been  complied  with.  Third,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  insurance 
carrier,  so  that  its  inspectors  in  the  field  in  the  various  states  can  determine 
whether  a  reduction  or  an  increase  in  the  premium  is  warranted.  Fourth, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  employer,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  State  Indus- 
trial Commission,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  insurance  carrier,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  general  public,  and  last  and  by  far  the  most  important, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  workman  himself.  Standardization  is  absolutely 
essential  if  the  maximum  degree  of  safety  is  to  be  obtained.  All  of  this  is 
fundamental.  I  have  no  doubt  that  most  of  you  know  as  much  or  more  about 
it  than  I  do,  and  I  have  never  heard  any  considerable  argument  against 
standardization,  or  any  argument  which  is  not  easily  refuted.  However,  the 
most  important  phase  is  how  can  this  standardization  be  obtained.  Early 
in  the  safety  movement,  the  recent  concerted  movement,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable scramble  to  be  first.  I  have  heard  long  drawn  out  arguments  as  to 
who  started  the  safety  movement.  I  think  I  know.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
definitely  place  my  finger  on  the  man.  I  think  it  was  either  Adam  or  one  of  his 
ancestors.  According  to  Huxley,  in  his  "  First  Principles  of  Education,"  I 
think  he  puts  safety  as  the  second  principle  of  education.  If  I  recall  rightly, 
and  it  has  been  a  long  while  since  I  read  it,  the  first  principle  of  e<lucation, 
as  laid  down  by  Huxley,  was  eating  and  drinking.  The  second  principle  was 
safety.  That  is  the  first  thing  we  learn,  is  how  to  eat  and  drink,  and  the 
second  thing  is  how  to  keep  from  getting  killed.  This  scramble  to  be  first 
has  done  a  tremendous  good  to  safety.  It  has  provided  it  with  an  impetus 
to  get  it  going.  The  safety  movement  is  now  going.  It  is  going  good  and 
hard.  We  no  longer  need,  and  I  do  not  think  we  any  longer  have  a  scramble 
to  be  first.  I  never  heard  anyone  try  to  prove  that  his  corporation,  or  he 
himself,  was  the  originator  of  the  safety  movement.  About  three  years  ago 
I  was  engaged  in  getting  up  a  schedule  for  rating  the  hazard  for  merit,  rating 
the  hazard  in  electrical  industry.  This  included  safety  standards  for  that 
industry.  As  soon  as  I  got  well  imderway  I  found  that  there  were  'some 
seventeen  other  organizations  all  working  on  the  same  thing,  and  all  seven- 
teen were  trying  to  be  first  to  get  out  standards  on  safety  for  the  electrical 
industry.  The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  was  one  of  them.  It  had  been 
delegated  by  Congress  as  the  representative  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  to  get  up  safety  standards.    After  a  good  deal  of 
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hard  work,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  succeeded  in  bringing  together  all  of  the 
various  organizations  who  were  then  worlcing  on  electrical  standards,  with  a 
number  of  others,  especially  those  representing  the  workmen  themselves,  some 
of  the  labor  organizations  and  some  other  organizations  representing  the 
workmen.  And  they  have  just  published,  about  a  month  ago,  their  tentative 
rules  for  the  electrical  industry,  the  safety  code,  the  National  Electrical  Safety 
Code,  for  trial  and  for  criticism.  I  have  not  any  doubt  that  that  is  the  bc^t 
piece  of  safety  work  that  has  ever  been  done.  It  is  far  in  advance  of  the 
standards  in  any  other  line  of  industry.  The  moral  that  I  wish  to  draw 
from  that,  and  the  reason  that  that  was  possible,  was  because  everybody  that 
was  concerned  was  called  togetlier  and  they  all  got  their  feet  under  the  same 
table  and  looked  each  other  in  the  eye  and  bartered  a  little,  and  gave  some 
here  and  took  some  there,  and  they  all  got  on  common  ground.  Our  Bureau  is 
doing  a  little,  as  much  as  it  can,  toward  standardization.  We  are  getting  up 
volumes  of  pictures  of  machinery  and  other  appliances,  and  tools  and  buildings 
and  all  sorts  of  things,  so  that  every  industry  will  be  covered,  so  that  any  one 
who  wishes  to  see  how  any  particular  hazard  in  any  particular  industry  can 
be  guarded,  can  take  down  one  of  our  books  and  open  it  to  the  proper  page 
and  see.  It  is  a  tremendous  piece  'of  work.  We  have  so  far  only  published 
one  volume.  We  are  about  ready  to  publish  a  volume  on  Woodworking  Safe- 
guards. Several  other  volumes  are  well  under  way.  In  order  to  get  the  maxi- 
mum co-operation,  we  are  going  to  have  struck  off,  from  all  of  the  plates  that 
are  made,  proofs  which  we  will  submit  to  every  one  that  we  can  find  who  is 
interested,  and  who  will  give  us  constructive  criticism,  so  that  when  these 
books  are  published  they  will  represent  the  Ijest  possible  work  that  can  be 
done.  They  will  represent  all  of  the  interests  that  should  be  representeil.  We 
hope  that  we  can  get  the  New  York  State  Industrial  Commission  to  criticise 
all  of  our  drawings.  We  hope  that  we  can  get  every  other  state  Commission 
to  do  that.  We  hope  that  we  can  get  manufacturers  of  machinery  to  criticise, 
them.  We  hope  we  may  even  get  some  thinking  workmen  to  criticise  them. 
We  hope,  above  everything,  to  get  co-operation.  The  thing  that  I  want  tn 
suggest  to-night  is  to  get  co-operation  in  the  formulation  of  safeguards  and 
the  standardization  of  safeguards.  And  I  believe  that  the  best  possible 
organization  to  do  that  is  the  New  York  State  Industrial  Commission.  Our 
inspectors  cover  the  entire  country,  including  New  York  State.  We  know 
by  their  inspections  that,  especially  in  the  small  plants,  but  taking  the  State 
as  a  whole,  New  York  is  tremendously  in  advance  of  every  other  state  in  the 
Union.  The  best  work  in  safety  has  been  done  in  New  York  State.  I  do  not 
mean  that  necessarily  the  best  safeguarded  plant  is  in  New  York  State,  but 
the  State  as  a  whole  is  in  far  better  condition  than  anv  other  state  in  the 
Union.  Dr.  Jackson  suggested  the  other  day  that  the  Commission  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Commission  in  New  Jersey  and  the  Conunlssion  in  New 
York  had  all  come  to  an  agreement,  that  they  would  co-operate.  My  sugges- 
tion is  that  that  l)e  extended  further  and  that  everv  state  in  the  Union  that 
has  a  Commission,  or  is  doing  anything  in  the  safety  line,  be  brought  into 
those  three  and  that  all  of  the  commissions  in  the  United  States  be  gathered 
together  to  co-operate  in  the  standardization  of  safeguards.    I  thank  you. 

Mb.  Clark:  The  next  speaker  will  be  Mr.  Luther  D.  Burlingume,  who  will 
speak  on  **  The  Hazards  of  Machine  Shops,"  and  also  will  explain  to  you,  after 
a  short  lecture,  the  slides  as  they  are  placed  before  you. 
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MACHINE  SHOP  HAZARDS 

By  Lutheb  D.  Burlinoame,  Brown  and  Sharpe  AIanui'acturixg  Company 

As  I  was  nearing  Syracuse  to-night  I  purchased  an  evening  paper  of  this 
city,  and  I  was  pleased  to  note  in  that  paper  the  unusually  large  amount  of 
space  given  to  industrial  service  work,  to  civic  work  and  other  things  which 
go  to  the  uplift  of  mankind.  I  believe  that  as  our  daily  papers  take  more 
interest  in  these  matters,  and  are  taking  more  interest,  they  voice  the  senti- 
ment of  our  communities.  Also  we  shall  be  on  a  distinctly  higher  plane  in 
this  matter  of  dealing  not  only  with  safety,  with  machine  shop  hazards,  but 
with  all  matters  which  go  to  make  up  those  things  which  are  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  speaker  who  has  just  preceded  me 
in  his  emphasis  of  the  need  of  standardization,  and  in  considering  machine 
shop  hazards  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  shall  hope  to  emphasize  and  to 
impress  strongly  upon  this  gathering.  In  considering  the  matter  of  machine 
shop  hazards  in  the  past  it  has  been  thought  that  when  we  talked  of  machine 
shop  hazards  we  meant  guards  to  cover  gears  and  other  dangerous  spots  in 
machines.  And  whenever  the  matter  has  been  stirred  up  and  the  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  the  great  damage  which  has  been  done  through  accidents 
and  the  terrible  loss  which  has  come  in  our  machine  shops  through  the  serious 
accidents  which  have  occurred,  we  have  laid  them  at  once  to  the  manufacturer 
as  boing  responsible  for  the  unguarded  condition  of  machines.  Now,  as  we 
have  secured  more  data  on  that  subject,  as  we  have  looked  into  the  matter 
more  deeply,  many  of  us  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  other  forms  of  hazards 
are  even  of  greater  moment  and  cause  the  greater  loss  than  the  machine  shop 
hazards  just  spoken  of.  That  is,  other  hazards  have  to  do  with  the  human 
element,  have  to  do  with  the  matter  of  men  falling  and  slipping  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  are  in  no  way  connected  with  the  mechanical  hazards  as 
having  to  do  with  the  guarding  of  machines.  So  that,  in  dealing  with  this 
question,  I  shall  take  both  points  of  view.  That  is,  the  guarding  of  machines 
and  the  question  of  the  human  clement,  and  how  to  raise  the  standard  of 
safety  through  etlucation  and  the  avoidance  of  carelessness.  It  is  very  proper 
that  the  manufacturer  should  take  the  initial  step  in  thoroughly  guarding 
his  machines  and  see  that  they  are  entirely  safe  I  mean  by  that  practically 
fool-proof,  as  the  expression  has  now  become  quite  commonly  used.  And  at 
the  same  time  I  have  heard  experts  rather  bewail  the  fact  that  we  are  going 
so  far  in  the  matter  of  guarding  that  men  are  losing  their  ordinary  sense 
of  carefulness  and  that  they  are  introducing  an  additional  hazard  by  the  very 
careleesness  with  which  they  work,  thinking  that  everything  is  guarded  so 
that  they  cannot  have  an  accident.  In  discussing  this  matter  I  would  like 
to  analyze  somewhat  as  follows:  First,  machine  shop  hazards  that  have 
to  do  with  machines,  and  dividing  these  into  the  group  of  those  which  can  be 
guarded  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  accidents,  and  under  this  heading  would 
come  gears,  belts,  and  revolving  parts;  and  then,  the  group  which  are  hazard- 
ous but  which,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  work  cannot  be  guarded  but  other 
means  must  be  used  in  order  to  raise  the  standard  of  safety.  Then,  secondly, 
I  would  like  to  consider  those  hazards  which  are  non-mechanical,  such  as 
I  have  spoken  of,  as  slipping  and  articles  falling  on  men,  bums,  and  so  on, 
and  which  are  largely  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  workmen,  and  which  can 
still  be  very  greatly  reduced.     And  as  a  subdivision  under  this  heading  I 
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would  like  to  consider  the  matter  of  hygiene,  or  health  in  the  shop,  which  I 
believe  is  one  of  great  importance.  The  stimulus  furnished  by  state  laws, 
both  laws  as  to  the  guarding  of  machinery  and  compensation  laws,  in  addition 
to  the  humanitarian  considerations  which  have  impressed  themselves  strongly 
upon  manufacturers  since  the  facts  became  more  widely  kno\^'n  as  to  the 
number  and  seriousness  of  accidents,  have  resulted  in  giving  a  great  amount 
of  thought  and  the  expending  of  large  sums  of  money  in  so  guarding  machines 
that  even  untrained  workmen  cannot  be  injured.  Guarding  has  been  carried 
by  some  to  such  an  extent  that  a  word  of  warning  has  been  given  by  certain 
experts,  urging  that  because  machines  are  made  so  completely  fool-proof  work- 
men are  losing  the  sense  of  alertness  and  of  watching  for  danger,  thus  bring- 
ing  about  accidents  which  would  previously  have  been  avoided.  As  an 
illustration  of  this,  a  large  slotting  machine  had  exposed  gears  which  under 
some  conditions  might  be  dangerous  to  the  workman,  and  so  a  guard  was  put 
over  the  top  of  these  gears,  covering  the  point  where  it  was  thought  the 
danger  existed.  It  was  found  after  the  guard  was  placed  in  position  that  the 
workman  used  this  guard  to  sit  on,  and  could  swing  his  legs  imdcr  so  that  a 
new  point  of  danger  was  developed.  Another  case  was  where  a  guard  was 
carried  partially  around  a  pair  of  rolls  so  as  to  prevent  the  workman's  hand 
entering  between  the  pair  of  rolls.  The  workman  reached  over  the  top,  resting 
his  arm  upon  the  revolving  roll,  with  the  result  that  the  skin  of  his  arm 
was  drawn  in  and  pinched  between  the  guard  and  the  roll,  causing  a  rather 
serious  injury.  Some  states  have  gone  to  great  extremes  in  the  requirements 
for  guarding  machines,  and  in  case  of  such  legislation,  it  is  very  difHcult  to 
have  the  statutes  so  worded  as  not  to  cause  hardship  when  interpreted  liter- 
ally, thereby  causing  expense  and  inconvenience  in  operating  machines,  when 
there  is  really  no  gain  for  safety.  Where  intelligent  and  mechanically  trained 
inspectors  are  employed,  with  a  reasonable  leeway  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  law,  this  objection  is  greatly  lessened.  An  illustration  is  found  in  the 
laws  of  some  states,  including  New  York,  providing  that  belts  shall  be  guarded 
to  a  height  of  six  feet  from  the  floor.  This  is  a  practical  impossibility  in 
the  case  of  many  machines,  such  as  those  using  cone  pulleys,  and  having  a 
belt  to  shift  from  step  to  step.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  law  was  intended 
to  apply  to  heavy  belts  coming  up  through  the  floor,  or  in  such  a  position 
that  a  real  element  of  danger  existed.  It  has  been  found  by  long  experience 
that  in  such  machines  as  milling  machines,  gear  cutting  machines,  etc,  to 
guard  the  in  taking  side  of  the  belt,  so  that  the  hand  or  arm  cannot  be  d  ration 
in  between  the  belt  and  pulley,  practically  provides  a  sufficient  guard.  Allow- 
ing the  use  of  tliis  construction  is  interpreting  the  law  to  the  effect  that  there 
shall  be  no  danger  point  within  six  feet  of  the  floor,  and  with  this  interpreta- 
tion the  spirit  of  the  law  can  be  carried  out  without  the  hardship  which  would 
result  from  endeavoring  to  adhere  to  the  letter. 

It  would  be  a  great  help  to  manufacturers  if  a  uniform  code  of  laws  in 
all  states  could  be  enacted,  dealing  with  the  matter  of  mechanical  guards. 
The  work  of  the  National  Safety  Council  and  the  American  Museum  of  Safety 
is  helping  in  this  direction.  It  needs  constant  watchfulness  to  head  oil 
unreasonable  though  well-intentioned  legislation.  I  understand  that  an  effort 
is  now  being  made  to  introduce  into  the  New  York  Legislature  a  measure  to 
make  the  manufacturer  of  machines  responsible  for  accidents  occurring  on 
his  machines  wherever  they  may  be  in  uae.    The  complications  and  injustice 
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which  might  result  from  the  interpretation  of  any  stirh  law  need  but  to  be 
stated  to  be  appreciated,  and  good  sense  will  probably  prevent  such  a  law 
getting  very  far  on  the  way  towards  adoption.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  per- 
fectly feasible  that  it  should  become  a  point  of  advantage,  in  the  competition 
of  rival  machines,  to  emphasize  and  use  as  an  aid  in  selling,  the  fact  that  the 
machines  are  better  guarded  than  those  olfered  by  a  competitor. 

Some  rules  of  guarding  on  machine  tools  which  have  now  become  well 
established  might  be  mentioned,  as  follows:  All  exposed  gearing  and  the 
intaking  aide  of  driving  belts  except  where  very  light  service  is  required, 
should  be  guarded  on  all  types  of  machines.  All  projections  on  revolving 
parts,  such  as  screws,  chucks,  etc,  if  they  cannot  be  avoided,  should  be  guarded. 
In  lathes,  the  back  gears  and  feed  gears  should  be  completely  guarded,  and 
mechanical  means  should  be  provided  for  shifting  the  belt,  where  a  cone 
pulley  is  used.  For  grinding  machines  there  should  be  guards  amply  strong 
for  the  grinding  wheels.  A  code  for  the  mounting  of  grinding  wheels  has 
recently  been  given  to  the  public  by  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers.  Punch  presses  should  be  provided  with  guards  to  prevent  the 
operation  of  the  machine  while  the  workman's  hand  is  in  the  danger  zone,  or 
provision  made  and  strict  rules  enforced  to  prevent  the  hands  ever  being 
placed  in  the  danger  zone.  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  where  safe 
methods  can  be  used,  even  if  necessary  hazards  exist.  It  has  been  found  that 
a  large  proportion  of  punch  press  work  can  be  done  by  methods  which  do  not 
require  the  placing  of  the  hand  between  the  punch  and  the  die.  Among  the 
methods  which  have  been  found  satisfactory  for  small  work  are  the  use  of 
tweezers,  with  the  points  specially  shaped  to  hold  a  given  kind  of  work.  The 
use  of  chutes  to  slide  the  work  into  place  and  .a  stick  w^ith  a  wad  of  cloth  on 
the  end  to  remove  the  work.  The  use  of  a  sliding  die  bed  so  that  the  work  can 
be  placed  in  position  out  from  under  the  punch,  and  then  brought  back  into 
position  for  the  operation.  It  has  been  found  that  in  most  cases  the  same 
speed  can  be  obtained  when  a  workman  becomes  skillful  in  using  these  methods 
as  when  putting  the  hand  in  the  danger  zone,  and  where  the  discipline  is  such 
that  the  rules  are  observed  the  danger  is  entirely  avoided.  The  some  may  be 
said  of  means  for  avoiding  the  danger  of  catching  the  fingers  between  the 
cutter  and  the  work,  in  milling  machines,  siich  accidents  being  of  most  com- 
mon occurrence  when  wiping  the  chips  from  the  cutter  with  the  finger.  The 
providing  of  brushes  for  this  purpose  and  insisting  on  their  use  eliminates 
such  accidents.  Here,  again,  the  matter  of  discipline  is  at  the  root  of  real 
safety  because  the  temptation  to  use  the  finger  without  finding  or  picking  up 
the  brush  is  always  present.  The  attempt  to  use  guards  over  the  cutter,  while 
in  some  cases  possible,  has  often  been  foimd  to  be  more  dangerous  than  where 
no  guard  is  used,  and  here  would  be  a  case  of  special  hardship  if  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  machine  was  held  responsible  for  accidents. 

In  regard  to  the  non-mechanical  hazards,  we  will  first  consider  physical 
accidents,  such  as  falling,  being  struck  by  fiying  objects,  burns,  etc.  The 
importance  of  this  division  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  at  the  works  of  the 
Brown  &,  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company  during  the  year  1916,  88.2  per  cent 
of  the  reported  accidents  were  non-mechanical  accidents,  principal  among 
which  were  accidents  due  to  falling,  cither  on  the  part  of  the  workman,  or  to 
something  falling  on  or  striking  hira,  cuts  with  sharp  instruments,  eye  acci- 
dents from  flying  particles,  burning  accidents  from  molten  iron,  etc.    A  very 
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large  percentage  of  these  accidents  was  due  directly  to  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  workman.  It  is  in  many  cases  very  difficult  to  decide  whether 
or  not  an  accident  is  one  occurring  within  the  works,  and  for  which  the  shop 
is  responsible.  Among  these  are  many  eye  cases,  where,  after  a  man  haB 
had  trouble  with  his  eyes  for  a  number  of  days,  he  thinks  he  may  have  been 
injured  in  the  shop.  Cases  of  this  character  have  often  resulted  in  loss  of 
sight  of  the  eye,  and  there  is  no  positive  proof  as  to  the  cause.  Another  case 
frequently  subject  to  doubt  is  that  of  hernia,  where,  without  previous  physical 
examination,  there  is  often  a  question  as  to  what  extent  this  affliction  is  really 
due  to  a  shop  accident. 

Where  great  organizations  like  the  National  Safety  Council  are  devoting 
the  time  and  attention  that  they  are  to  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  of 
medical  inspection,  occupational  diseases,  pure  air  and  drinking  water,  modei 
sanitary  conditions,  good  light  and  cleanliness,  it  is  not  thought  necessary 
to  more  than  mention  these  subjects  in  this  discussion,  although  they  are  of 
prime  importance  as  reducing  machine  shop  hazards.  One  point,  however, 
in  particular  might  be  mentioned,  and  that  is  the  danger  of  infection  from 
cutting  oils  in  use  in  the  factory.  There  seems  to  be  a  divided  opinion  as  to 
how  easily  infection  may  be  carried  through  this  channel,  and  there  are 
those  who  advocate  sterilizing  plants  to  insure  against  infection  from  this 
cause.  Some  investigations  carried  on  by  the  writer,  with  a  variety  of  oils 
used  in  different  parts  of  the  factory,  and  in  both  summer  and  winter  weather, 
did  not  disclose  any  bacteria  which  would  cause  infection.  It  is  believed  that 
more  data  should  be  obtained  regarding  this  matter. 

There  is  no  one  means  which,  in  dealing  with  machine  shop  hazards,  can 
in  any  way  equal  the  work  of  education,  the  instilling  of  the  spirit  of  safety 
into  the  mind  of  the  workman,  and  making  him  feel  that  it  is  worth  while, 
and  part  of  his  employment,  to  be  careful,  and  to  see  that  others  working 
in  his  vicinity  are  also  careful.  This  result  can  often  be  brought  about  by 
competition  between  different  departments.  Such  competition  is  produced  by 
giving  the  relative  standing  of  departments  and  comparing  their  standing 
in  previous  years  with  their  present  standing.  To  make  such  a  plan  fair  to 
all  a  handicap  system  must  be  used,  so  that  a  large  and  dangerous  department 
is  not  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  a  smaller  department  where  the 
danger  is  less.  No  one  method  can  be  recommended  to  the  exclusion  of  others, 
it  being  the  best  plan  to  give  constant  variety,  so  as  to  stinflilate  the  interest 
of  tlie  workmen.  Means  of  doing  this  are  found  in  changing  the  notices  on 
tlie  bulletin  boards  at  frequent  iBtervals,  and  in  other  ways  presenting  the 
matter  constantly  from  new  angles  in  order  that  interest  may  not  die  out. 

Every  step  token  to  reduce  the  turnover  in  the  factory  so  as  to  have  fewer 
inexperienced  workmen  is  in  the  direction  of  safety.  Figures  show  that  oftoi, 
in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  reduce  accidents,  a  great  influx  of  new  employees 
will  increase  both  the  accident  and  sickness  hazard,  and  an  analysis  of  the 
figures  shows  that  these  new  employees  become  a  burden  and  bring  up  the 
rate,  even  when  conditions  are  steadily  improving  among  older  employees, 
BO  that  whatever  is  done  to  keep  the  force  stable  will  directly  reduce  the 
machine  shop  hazard. 

Mr.  Clark:  The  next  gentleman  that  will  entertain  you  is  Mr.  Albert  S. 
Regula,  of  the  American  Museum  of  Safety,  who  will  speak  to  you  on  the 
subject  of  "  Woodworking  Hazards." 
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WOODWORKING  HAZARDS 
By  Albert  S.  Regula,  American  Museum  of  Safety 

Before  I  start  on  my  topic,  I  want  to  say  just  a  word  about  the  problem 
that  Mr.  Burlingame  spoke  of  in  connection  with  the  pictures,  and  that  is 
the  spitting  problem  in  the  plant.  The  Ford  Motor  Company  has  solved  that 
in  a  very  simple  way  by  simply  painting  the  corners  white.  The  men  won't 
spit  there,  they  see  the  effect. 

Woodworking  hazards  is  a  subject  that  probably  most  of  you  are  more  or 
less  familiar  with,  because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  scarcely  an  industrial  plant 
that  does  not  have  a  carpenter  shop  or  a  woodworking  shop. 

A  tabulation  made  by  the  New  York  State  Industrial  Commission,  covering 
a  three-year*  period,  shows  that  woodworking  machines  caused  6,336  out  of  a 
total  of  45,609  injuries,  or  13.6  per  cent  of  all  injuries  on  working  machines. 
Saws  alone  were  responsible  for  3,798  injuries,  and  27  of  the  79  fatal  injuries 
due  to  working  machines.  In  1913  and  1914  a  special  investigation  of  indus- 
trial accidents  was  made  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  by  factory  inspec- 
tors with  reference  to  the  question  of  guards  which  revealed  the  following 
significant  fact«:  That  48.3  per  cent  of  the  accidents  occurring  on  saws 
happened  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  guards  were  used;  in  16.4  per  cent  of  the 
accidents  the  guards  were  provided  but  were  not  used ;  in  7.7  per  cent  of  cases 
the  guard  was  considered  not  practicable  and  in  23.6  per  cent  of  cases  the 
guard  was  practicable  but  was  not  provided  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

Of  the  accidents  occurring  on  jointers  and  planers  44.8  per  cent  happened 
in  cases  where  the  guard  was  used;  27.6  i>er  cent  where  the  guard  was  pro- 
vided but  not  used;  3.8  per  cent  where  the  guard  was  not  practical,  and  21.9 
per  cent  where  a  guard  was  considered  practicable  but  was  not  provided  at 
the  time  of  the  accident. 

Unfortunately,  the  tabulation  does  not  indicate  the  particular  physical 
conditions  existing,  or  the  practices,  perhaps  hazardous,  which  may  have  given 
rise  to  so  high  a  percentage  of  accidents  in  cases  where  guards  were  used. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  figures  would  seem  to  indicate  that  our  knowledge 
of  practicable  and  effective  safeguards  is  still  elementary,  I  believe  that  we 
are  justified  in  drawing  the  following  conclusions : '  First,  that  employers 
are  in  need  of  education  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  providing,  wherever 
possible,  efiScient  safeguards  for  woodworking  machines.  Second,  that  the 
education  of  the  workmen  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  exercising  all  pos- 
sible care  and  caution  in  their  work,  and  the  need  of  utilizing  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent  such  guards  as  are  provided,  is  of  paramount  importance. 
Third,  that  greater  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  general  physical 
surroundings  and  the  proper  adjustment,  inspection  and  care  of  all  working 
machines  and  equipment. 

It  is,  of  course,  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  consider  in  detail  each  of 
those  various  factors  and  I  will  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  few  general 
remarks  regarding  physical  conditions  and  the  essential  elements  of  safe- 
guarding. The  education  of  the  workmen  and  the  various  methods  of  securing 
their  co-operation  and  interest  in  safety  has  been  discussed  to  some  extent 
during  the  congress,  so  that  I  can  disregard  this  phase  of  the  question  in  this 
paper. 

One  who  is  familiar  with  woodworking  operations  has  often  noticed  the 
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slippery  conditions  of  floors  around  saws,  jointers,  shapers,  and  other  wood- 
worlving  machines,  and  con  readily  understand  what  the  result  may  be  should 
an  operator  slip  or  fall  while  working  in  their  vicinity.  This  danger  should 
not  be  permitted  to  exist,  and  may  be  readily  taken  care  of  by  providing  non- 
slip  material  around  such  machines. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  in  all  woodworking  plants  that  there  should  be 
no  crowding,  either  of  the  machinery  itself  or  of  the  material  to  be  worked. 
All  material  should  be  carefully  piled,  so  as  to  prevent  a  single  piece,  or 
perhaps  the  entire  pile  from  toppling  over. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  clothing  worn  by  workmen. 
Ragged  sleeve  ends,  loose  fitting  or  unbuttoned  coats  or  jumpers,  often  catch 
on  moving  parts  of  machinery  and  cause  serious  accidents.  The  upe  of  gloves 
when  working  about  machines  should  be  discouraged. 

Loose  pulleys  and  belt  shifters  with  some  form  of  locking  device  should  be 
provided  for  all  woodworking  machines  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
accidentally  starting  up  a  machine  while  the  operator  is  making  repairs, 
oiling  or  cleaning  up. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  a  man  be  permitted  to  operate  a  machine 
unless  he  has  been  fully  instructed  by  the  foreman  as  to  the  particular  haz- 
ards attending  its  use.  He  should  be  made  to  realize  the  possibility  of  acci- 
dent due  to  inattention  to  the  work  at  hand.  Woodworking  machinery  is  of 
necessity  operated  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  and  the  slightest  distraction  or 
inattention  to  the  work  at  hand  is  apt  to  result  fatally. 

The  first  consideration  in  the  matter  of  accident  prevention  due  to  machine 
operation  should  be,  in  my  opinion,  that  of  proper  installation  and  attention 
to  the  matter  of  keeping  the  machine  in  proper  working  condition.  Circular 
saws  should  be  carefully  inspected  by  experienced  persons  to  see  that  tbey 
are  properly  set  and  rim  true,  that  the  saw  table  when  in  position  on  the 
frame  has  a  firm  bearing,  that  the  gauge  is  parallel  to  the  saw  so  as  to  pre- 
vent a  wedging  action  between  the  saw  and  the  gauge,  that  the  opening  in 
the  table  for  the  saw  is  not  too  large,  that  the  bearings  and  arbors  are  per- 
fectly fitted  and  balanced  and  free  from  end  motion,  that  the  saw  fits  the 
mandrel  and  that  the  flange  is  equipped  with  an  expansion  device  to  keep  the 
saw  in  perfect  running  balance. 

In  the  operation  of  the  jointer,  greater  attention  should  be  given  to  keeping 
the  guides  correctly  adjusted;  care  in  the  setting,  use  and  inspection  of  the 
khives;  and  inspection  of  all  bearings  and  journals  to  see  that  they  are  not 
loose  or  defective  in  any  way. 

Coming  now  to  a  consideration  of  safety  devices  in  themselves,  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  provide  a  guard  which  is  adaptable  for  the  various 
classes  of  work  which  may  be  performed  on  a  single  machine.  Tliere  is, 
however,  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  guards  may  be  utilized  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  at  present,  and  that  in  many  cases,  while  the  guard,  may 
not  eliminate  the  accident  altogether,  it  will  at  least  reduce  the  seriousni*^* 
of  the  injury. 

Circular  saws  fjhonld  bo,  as  nearly  as  possible,  completely  cov^ercd  with  a 
protective  hood*  so  as  to  cover  the  blade  at  all  times.  The  hood  sliould  be  sub- 
stantial in  construction,  rigidly  supported,  and  adjust  itself  automatically 
to  different  thicknesses  of  material.  The  hood  should  be  so  arranged  that 
the  sawyer  will  be  able  to  sec  the  line  of  the  cut.    In  ripping  lumber  the  use 
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of  a  pusher  is  strongly  recommended.  An  essential  feature  of  a  rip-saw 
guard  is  a  split ter^  securely  fastened  to  the  table,  or  to  the  frame,  so  as  to 
secure  perfect  alignment  with  the  saw  blade.  The  splitter  should  have  its 
front  edge  slightly  thinner  and  the  body  slightly  thicker  than  the  saw  blade. 
The  splitter  not  alone  serves  to  prevent  the  pinching  and  the  binding  of  the 
wood,  with  its  resultant  "  kickback,"  but  also  protects  the  oflf-bearer  and  the 
operator,  should  he  reach  behind  the  saw.  Saws  should  invariably  be 
guarded  under  the  table  so  as  to  prevent  possible  injury  to  the  sweeper,  but 
strict  instructions  should  be  issued  against  cleaning  up  while  the  machine  is 
in  motion. 

In  order  to  avoid  being  struck  by  boards  thrown  back  from  the  saw,  as  a 
result  of  pinching,  the  sawyer  should  avoid  standing  in  a  direct  line  with  the 
saw.  It  is  well  for  the  operator  to  wear  a  heavy  leather  apron  to  protect 
chest  and  abdomen  in  the  event  that  a  piece  is  thrown  back. 

A  rather  ingenious  device  to  prevent  the  operator  from  removing  the  guard 
from  a  motor  driven  circular  saw,  where  the  work  is  of  imiform  thickness, 
as  in  box  making,  consists  of  an  electrical  cut-out  attachment,  so  arranged 
on  the  guard  that  the  power  is  shut  off  if  the  guard  is  raised  higher  than  is 
necessary  to  allow  the  desired  thickness  of  work  to  pass  through. 

Swing  saws  should  be  provided  with  a  cast  iron  or  sheet  metal  hood  guard 
over  the  top  of  the  saw  and  extend  down  on  the  side  on  which  the  handle  is 
attached.  The  greatest  element  of  danger  is  the  possibility  of  the  counter- 
weight falling  and  striking  the  operator  by  the  set  screw  working  loose,  but 
a  safety  chain  attached  to  the  weight  from  an  overhead  support  eliminates 
this  danger.  A  limit  stop  should  also  be  provided,  so  as  to  prevent  the  saw 
from  swinging  out  too  far.  The  rear  of  the  saw  should  also  be  enclosed  so 
as  to  prevent  accidental  contact,  unless,  of  course,  the  saw  is  placed  against 
the  wall.  The  belt  should  be  enclosed,  especially  when  it  runs  near  the 
handle. 

The  band  say  is  considered  one  of  the  safest  of  all  types  of  saws,  as  almost 
all  the  hazards  connected  with  its  use  can  be  eliminated  by  the  installation 
of  ntechanical  safeguards.  Both  the  upper  and  lower  wheels  should  be  com- 
pletely enclosed  in  cast  iron,  sheet  metal,  wire  netting  or  wooden  housings, 
so  h^ged  as  to  be  readily  removed  to  facilitate  inspection  and  repairs.  The 
return  side  of  the  blade  should  be  guarded  by  placing  parallel  strips  of  wood 
on  each  side  of  the  blade  and  running  out  far  enough  to  cover  the  teeth. 
The  working  part  of  the  saw  should  be  protected  by  a  sliding  guard  attached 
to  the  guide  so  as  to  raise  and  lower  with  it.  This  leaves  the  portion  of  the 
saw  between  the  guide  and  table  unprotected,  but  this  section  is  usually 
covered  by  the  material  being  worked.  ^ 

The  hand  planer,  or  jointer,  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  machine  to  operate. 
A  change  in  the  grain  of  the  wood,  striking  a  knot,  too  heavy  a  cut  or  attempt* 
ing  to  work  a  short  piece  may  hurl  the  piece  from  the  machine  and  throw 
tlic  workman's  hands  into  the  knives. 

The  adoption  of  the  safety  cylinder  head  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  square 
head  will  do  more  to  prevent  accidents,  or  at  least  to  decrease  their  severity, 
than  any  known  mechanical  safeguard.  It  practically -fills  the  space  between 
the  tables,  so  that  if  the  operator's  hands  should  come  in  contact  with  the 
knives,  the  injury,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  docs  not  result  in  more  than 
clipping  the  finger  ends. 
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In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  circular  head,  either  of  the  sliding  and  rising 
type,  or  the  automatic  type,  it  is  advisable  to  place  a  guard  over  the  knives. 
In  the  automatic  type  the  guard  is  pushed  aside  by  the  entering  piece  of 
stock,  and  immediately  closes  after  the  stock  has  passed  through;  while  in  the 
rising  and  sliding  guard  the  stock  passes  under  the  guard  and  the  hands  over 
it.  The  automatic  guard  leaves  part  of  the  knife  gap  exposed  just  before  the 
cut  is  started  and  just  after  it  is  finished,  but  it  does  not  require  that  the 
hands  be  lifted  from  the  stock  at  any  time,  as  with  the  rising  and  sliding 
type. 

Accidents  on  the  jointer  frequently  occur  as  a  result  of  the  operator 
attempting  to  plane  a  piece  that  is  too  short  to  be  held  with  safety,  resulting 
in  the  piece  tipping  or  kicking  back  and  throwing  the  hands  against  the 
knives.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  minimum  dimensions  for  stock  that  may 
be  worked  on  a  jointer,  but  as  a  general  rule  pieces  should  not  be  less  than 
fifteen  and  three-quarter  inches  long  nor  leas  ^  than  two  and  three-quarter 
inches  in  thickness.  If  smaller  stock  must  l>e  worked,  a  push  block  should 
be  used. 

The  portion  of  the  cylinder  head  back  of  the  guide  should  be  kept  covered 
by  clamping  a  piece  of  board  on  to  the  guide. 

The  shaper,  or  the  variety  moulder  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  guard  because  the  work  done  on  these  machines  is  so  varied  in 
character  and  the  material  must  often  be  guided  by  the  hands  close  up  to 
the  knives.  In  addition,  the  knives  revolve  at  a  very  high  rate  of  speed  in 
order  to  insure  a  smooth  cut. 

The  majority  of  the  guards  used  for  this  machine  consist  of  a  buffer  or 
fender  attached  to  the  table,  behind  the  spindle,  which  prevents  the  operator's 
hands  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  knives  should  his  hands  slip. 

The  knives  must  be  carefuly  set,  and  securely  fastened  on  their  spindles 
to  prevent  their  flying  out.  The  knives  and  collars  which  hold  them  are 
sometimes  grooved,  thus  insuring  a  firmer  grip.  iSafety  shaper  heads  or 
round  safety  cylinders  are  being  used  on  shapers  as  on  jointers.  Then  again, 
the  knives  and  the  heads  are  sometimes  made  in  a  solid  piece,  which  of  course 
does  away  with  the  danger  of  flying  knives.  This  arrangement,  however,  is 
expensive  as  it  is  difficult  to  properly  grind  the  knives.  • 

In  many  large  plants  where  exhaust  systems  have  been  installed  to  carry 
off  the  sawdust  and  chips,  the  usual  practice  is  to  make  the  exhaust  hood 
serve  as  a  guard,  as  well  as  to  take  away  the  dust.  This  combination  of 
exhaust  hood  and  guard  not  alone  reduces  the  possibility  of  accidental  con- 
tact with  the  dangerous  parts  of  the  machine,  but  also  docs  away  with  the 
hazardous  practice  of  brushing  away  sawdust  and  chips  with  the  hand,  which 
is  a  prolific  source  of  accidents  on  woodworking  machines.  Then  again  it 
serves  as  a  health  measure,  especially  when  working  sandalwood,  snakewood 
and  many  other  tropical  woods  used  in  cabinet  work. 

In  conclusion  it  might  be  said  that  what  we  are  in  need  of  in  the  matter 
of  accident  prevention  in  the  woothvorking  industry,  as  in  all  others,  is  con- 
sidcratjon  of  proper  practice,  as  well  as  consideration  of  practicable  ami 
efiicient  safeguards. 

Mb.  Clabk:  It  gi^js  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  Air.  Kay  Ion, 
representing  the  New  York  Telephone  Company. 
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HAZARDS  IN  A  LINEMAN'S  WORK 
By  J.  F.  Naylon,  District  Superintendent,  New  York  Telephone  Company 

The  accident  prevention  problem  of  the  New  York  Telephone  Company  to-day 
is  primarily  one  of  educating  its  employees  to  be  thoughtful  and  careful  in 
the  conduct  of  their  work  in  order  to  avoid  injury.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  employees  engaged  in  line  work,  which  work  naturally  carries  with  it  the 
greatest  element  of  hazard.  Up  to  about  twelve  years  ago,  outside  plant 
conditions  were  such  that  there  was  an  element  of  danger  in  practically  all 
branches  of  a  lineman's  work.. 

l^revious  to  that  time  it  was  considered  good  practice  for  the  telephone 
company  to  occupy  the  top  position  on  poles  jointly  used  by  that  company 
and  the  electric  light  companies,  which  made  it  necessary  for  telephone  line- 
men to  climb  between  electric  light  wires  when  constructing  new  lines  and 
repairing  old  ones. 

The  first  real  stop  in  the  right  direction  toward  removing  the  element  of 
hazard  in  work  of  this  kind  was  that  taken  in  the  early  part  of  1905,  when 
it  was  decided  that  there  must  be  proper  climbing  space  between  pole  pins 
on  poles  jointly  occupied  by  the  telephone  and  electric  light  companies. 

It  was  soon  found  that  this  was  only  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  a 
short  time  later  our  present  practice  of  having  the  lighting  companies  occupy 
the  top  position  on  jointly  used  poles  was  started. 

The  work  of  reversing  construction  throughout  the  telephone  plant  has 
been  practically  completed,  so  that  there  is  now  little  or  no  danger  of  the 
workman  coming  in  contact  with  electric  light  wires  during  the  progress 
of  his  work. 

This  change,  together  with  the  replacing  of  open  wire  lines  with  aerial 
cable  has  resulted  in  making  our  aerial  pl'ant  a  safe  place  for  our  men  to 
work. 

The  education  of  employees  along  "  safety  first "  lines  is  being  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  following  general  plan : 

1.  The  organization  of  accident  prevention  committees,  whose  duties  are 
to  investigate  all  serious  accidents,  pass  upon  safety  suggestions,  make  recom- 
mendations to  improve  conditions  that  might  cause  an  accident,  provide  the 
subject  matter  for  illustrated  and  other  bulletins,  and  such  other  matters  as 
may  be  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  accident  prevention. 

2.  The  distribution  of  bulletins,  some  illustrated,  describing  serious  acci- 
dents that  have  occurred,  the  circumstances  that  led  up  to  them,  and  how 
they  could  have  been  avoided. 

3.  A  rigid  periodical  inspection  of  tools,  and  the  consequent  weeding  out 
of  tools  that  have  become  defective.  This  feature  is  simplified  somewhat  by 
the  fact  that  the  company  now  furnishes  all  tools  used  by  its  men,  so  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  replacing  defective  tools.  When  the  employee  fur- 
nished his  own  tools,  there  was  sometimes  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
company  and  the  men  as  to  what  constituted  a  defective  tool. 

4.  Periodical  illustrated  talks  have  been  found  to  be  the  most  impressive 
means  of  reaching  the  man  most  subject  to  injury.  We  have  not  found  it 
necessary  to  draw  on  our  imagination  in  any  way  to  obtain  pictures  for  thesa 
talks.  In  other  words,  no  picture  that  we  use  is  in  any  way  far-fetched.  The 
pictures  might  be  classified  under  the  following  heading: 
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1.  Pictures  that  are  reproductions  of  accidents  that  have  actually  hap- 
pened in  the  plant. 

2.  Pictures  of  conditions  that  have  nearly  caused  an  accident. 

3.  Pictures  of  dangerous  conditions  or  practices  that  have  been  caught 
on  the  job  during  the  regular  progress  of  the  work. 

These  pictures  do  not  cover  all  of  the  possibilities  nor  are  they  intended 
to  show  in  every  case  how  a  man  should  go  about  his  job.  I  think  they  do 
show  that  there  is  an  element  of  carelessness,  an  element  of  thoughtlessness 
or  an  clement  of  recklessness  present  in  almost  every  accident  we  have. 

The  man  who  carelessly  injures  himself  or  a  fellow- workman  is  a  more 
undesirable  employee  than  the  man  who  does  an  unworkmanlike  job  or  who 
continually  violates  the  company's  rules.  To  my  mind,  there  Is  no  place  in 
our  organization  to-day  for  the  habitually  careless,  thoughtless  or  reckless 
workman.  We  should  make  every  possible  effort  to  reform  him  by  pointing 
out  to  him  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  if  this  is  found  to  be  impossible,  work 
should  be  provided  for  him  where  he  is  not  likely  to  injure  himself  or  a  fellow 
workman.  If  this  does  not  appear  to  be  practicable,  it  would  seem  to  be  for 
the  good  of  all  concerned,  that  he  should  leave  the  service. 

Regardless  of  what  division  plant  superintendents,  district  plant  superin- 
tendents, and  supervisors  may  undertake  to  do,  they  can  accomplish  little 
except  they  preach  the  gospel  of  "  safety  first."  The  big  responsibility  is  up 
to  the  foremen  and  the  men  in  the  field.  Without  their  co-operation,  we  will 
never  get  anywhere  in  our  efforts  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  accidents 
we  are  handling.  With  their  co-operation,  we  will  get  the  best  of  this  big 
problem,  just  the  same  as  we  have  gotten  the  best  of  every  big  problem  we 
have  tackled. 

Foremen  and  men  in  the  field  can  best  show  their  co-operation  by  making 
safety  their  first  consideration. 

MOVING  PICTURES 

Following  his  paper,  Mr.  Naylon  exhibited  a  scries  of  interesting  and 
instructive  illustrations  on  hazards  in  a  lineman's  work.  Stereopticon  views 
showed  how  simple  causes  lead  to  serious  accidents  and  what  the  telephone 
company  has  done  to  prevent  carelessness.  Tlie  dangers  of  unsafe  ladders, 
imperfect  tools  and  recklessness  in  working  on  poles,  in  homes  and  factories, 
and  other  places  where  telephone  installations  are  made  were  graphically 
shown.  Correct  working  positions  and  caution  in  handling  tools,  climbing 
poles,  driving  telephone  auto  trucks  and  motorcycles  were  illustrated. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  DECEMBER  14 


Presiding  Otficerz     Cablton  A.  Chase,  New  Yokk  Ixdi'stri.vl  Council 

Mb.  Stofeb:  Doubtless  I  should  apologize  for  occupying  the  platfonn  this 
morning.  It  shows  what  an  unselfish  creature  I  am.  I  want  to  get  all  that  is 
coming  to  me.  and  still  a  little  more.  However,  Mr.  Chase  asked  me,  in  view 
of  the  emergency,  if  I  would  not  aid  him  in  explaining  the  unfortunate  situ- 
ation which  deprives  us  of  the  principal  speaker  of  the  morning,  or  one  of  the 
principal  speakers  of  the  morning,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
other  speaker  has  wired  that  his  train  is  late.  It  occurs  to  me  that  there 
must  be  in  the  audience  men  who  have  in  their  own  plants  a  fine  safety 
organization,  in  full  operation.  I  notice  that  Mr.  Hansen's  paper  was  for 
the  purpose  of  advising  us  how  to  save  money  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  a 
safety  organization.  I  confess  that  1  myself  would  be  very  much  interested 
to  learn  from  Mr.  Hansen  how  to  effect  a  direct,  immediate,  tangible  saving, 
and  I  hope  the  members  of  the  Congress  who  are  present  this  morning  will 
enter  into  this  informal  discussion,  ^fy  experience,  or  the  result  of  my 
observation  in  our  own  plant,  leads  me  to  say  that  aside  from  the  credit 
which  you  receive,  perhaps  we  could  not  place  our  finger  upon  tJic  direct, 
tangible  saving  resulting  from  the  organization  of  a  safety  committee,  or  a 
safety  organization.  On  the  other  hand,  in  these  days  of  propaganda,  these 
days  of  getting  together  and  working  in  unison,  and  these  days  of  co-operation, 
it  is  the  intangible  results  which  we  later  learn  are  of  the  greatest  practical 
value.  To  my  own  personal  know^ledge  our  safety  organization  has,  indirectly 
doubtless,  increased  the  efficiency  of  many  of  the  departmental  employees, 
and  as  a  result  of  that  increase  in  the  efficiency,  resulting  from  the  personal 
attention  of  the  employees,  who,  from  time  to  time,  rotate  back  and  forth, 
it  creates  a  wider  personal  interest  in  the  individual  employee  and  he  in  turn 
is  interested  in  his  fellow  employee  and  unconsciously  they  all  become  more 
vitally  interested  in  the  work  which  they  perform  from  day  to  day.  I  wish 
I  had  taken  the  pains  to  bring  some  excerpts  from  the  minutes  of  some  of  the 
meetings.  Unfortunately  I  came  up  here  to  get  light  on  this  subject,  and  I 
can  very  readily  see  that  I  am  not  giving  you  very  much  light.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  not  sparring  for  time,  for  I  realize  that  to  throw  a  subject  of  this 
kind  right  into  the  audience  without  any  notice  whatever,  you  gentlemen  iKung 
all  in  the  same  position  as  we  are,  namely,  coming  here  to  seek  light,  that 
it  requires  a  little  time  for  you  to  get  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  situation. 
As  Mr.  Chase  requested,  I  sincerely  hope  that  some  of  you  gentlemen  will 
now  tell  us  whether  you  have  yourselves  observed  any  direct,  tangible  saving, 
aside  from  the  rebate  or  the  credit  as  a  result  of  the  safety  organization  in 
your  own  plants. 

GENERAL  DISCITSSTON 

Mb.  Chabe:  Now,  gentlemen,  I  know  there  are  some  of  you  here  who  have 
some  thoughts  on  this  subject,  and  I  hope  some  one  of  you  will  break  the  ice. 
I  cannot  quite  agree  with  the  thought  that  Mr.  Stofor  put  forth,  that  he  did 
not  see  where  they  had  made  a  saving.    Now  I  am  sure  they  must  have  made 
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a  savings  if  they  had  this  organization  in  their  plant.  I  am  satisfied  they  have 
made  it.  It  may  be  intangible,  but  it  is  there.  Efforts  along  this  safety  line 
certainly  make  profit  in  the  reduced  expense  you  will  have  under  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Law,  and  if  in  no  other  way,  it  would  along  that  line 
in  the  way  of  saving.    Now,  gentlemen,  please  do  not  be  bashful  this  morning. 

Mb.  Kohles:  I  might  say  that  I  have  been  attending  the  Convention  since 
Monday,  and  I  have  not  heard  any  subject  brought  up  which  pertains  to  the 
credit  given  to  the  workman  for  the  job  well  performed,  or  to  the  influence 
that  is  cast  by  the  executive  heads  over  their  workmen.  I  mean  to  say  by  that 
that  you  take  a  superintendent  who  figures  that  a  day's  work  is  well  done 
when  he  is  through  with  a  job,  and  when  he  comes  in  on  the  job  in  the  morn- 
ing he  goes  through  the  shop  with  a  good  word  and  recommendation  to  his 
employees,  thereby  radiating  the  same  spirit  through  the  shop  as  he  has  him- 
self. If  a  man  does  a  good  piece  of  work  and  does  it  well,  and  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  different  departments  comes  up  and  says,  "  Well,  John,  that  is 
a  fine  job,"  I  mean  to  say  that  the  same  workman  is  going  to  go  to  work 
and  do  the  job  better  than  he  did  before.  On  the  other  hand,  the  executive 
head  or  superintendent  that  goes  to  work  and  is  on  the  job  night  and  day  and 
makes  himself  part  and  parcel  of  the  shop,  and  who  gets  to  be  a  regular 
grouch,  you  cannot  get  a  smile  out  of  him  any  more  than  you  could  out  of  a 
hard  shell  clam,  and  he  goes  through  the  shop  finding  fault  with  the  employees, 
he  naturally  brings  the  same  spirit  in  the  shop,  and  I  do  not  care  if  they 
make  cannon  balls  or  flapjacks,  he  naturally  cuts  down  the  efficiency  of  the 
plant.  The  spirit  isn't  in  the  shop  sls  it  should  be.  The  man  that  does  a  job 
well  and  does  it  efficiently,  naturally  expects  to  get  a  little  credit  for  the  work 
that  he  has  been  doing.  I  might  also  call  the  attention  of  the  delegates  here 
to  apprentices  in  shops  attending  educational  night  schools,  manual  training 
schools.  In  Brooklyn  there  are  about  twenty  of  them,  and  they  are  within  a 
half  hour's  ride  from  anyone's  home,  if  he  wants  to  attend  them.  We  have  a 
rule  in  our  organization  that  an  apprentice  must  attend  a  manual  training 
school  in  the  evening,  along  with  his  regular  line  of  business,  and  we  have 
our  secretary  correspond  with  the  principals  of  the  different  schools  and  find 
out  the  progress  these  young  fellows  are  making.  The  tuition  is  all  free. 
At  the  end  of  four  years  he  is  supposed  to  get  his  card.  If  he  has  not  had 
a  proper  attetidance,  he  doesn't  get  a  card  and  he  stays  there  another  year. 
And  if  he  don't  get  a  card  then  he  goes  out.  I  really  think  that  the  only  way 
you  can  educate  a  man  is  from  his  apprenticeship  up. 

Mb.  Chase:  I  would  like  to  turn  the  gentleman's  remarks  a  little  more 
directly  on  the  subject  here,  because  I  think  he  has  touched  a  very  vital  point, 
namely,  the  influence  of  the  proprietor  and  the  superintendent  and  the  fore- 
man, all  the  way  down  the  line,  on  this  safety  organization.  After  a  gooil 
many  years'  experience  in  connection  with  shop  work,  I  believe  thoroughly 
in  that  principle  which  you  have  all  heard  of  and  I  hope  you  all  believe  in, 
that  the  men  who  have  the  responsibility  and  have  the  leadership  in  the  plant 
are  the  ones  in  the  last  analysis  that  determine  the  policy.  And  those  of  you 
who  are  proprietors,  if  you  expect  the  superintendents  to  have  the  right  atti- 
tude and'  to  have  this  happy  frame  of  mind  that  the  gentleman  has  just 
spoken  of,  which  goes  a  long  way  in  thi.s  world,  you  have  got  to  start  it  for 
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them,  and  they  in  turn  must  pass  it  along  down  through  the  foremen.  If  you 
want  your  men  to  be  careful  and  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  towards  safety 
lines,  you  must  make  them  imderstand  that  you  believe  in  it  yourself.  In  that 
way,  and  that  only,  can  you  ever  install  the  proper  spirit  m  your  men.  Ton 
won't  have  any  better  men  under  you  than  you  are  yourself,  for  the  good  men 
will  leave  and  find  some  one  else  that  they  like  better  to  work  for. 

Mb.  C.  K.  Mallobt  :  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  That  is  what  scheme 
have  they  for  carrying  out  the  suggestion  and  recommendations  of  the  various 
committees.  That  is,  when  they  get  their  committee  together,  and  recommen- 
dations are  made,  I  presume  these  are  recorded  in  some  method,  how  do  they 
follow  them  up.  How  are  these  recommendations  carried  oat,  and  do  they 
report  back  to  the  committee,  or  what  procedure  is  followed. 

F.  M.  Hart:  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  install  about  twenty-five  safety 
committees  in  different  factories.  Aa  to  how  to  save  money  by  installing  a 
safety  committee,  I  came  down  to  hear  Mr.  Hansen  tell  that,  myself.  The 
only  way  that  I  can  see  you  can  save  money  is  through  the  compensation 
insurance.  The  additional  saving  of  money  might  come  through  the  commit- 
tee in  making  their  inspections  throughout  the  plant,  in  finding  something 
which  results  in  a  better  production.  I  have  found  this  in  several  cases. 
They  have  made  recommendations  which  have  tended  to  improve  production  in 
the  plant  in  connection  with  their  inspection  for  safety.  I  do  not  really  know 
what  to  tell  you  without  going  into  a  'lot  of  detail  in  regard  to  these  safety 
committees,  but  it  is  my  impression  that  there  are  a  good  many  companies 
that  are  not  getting  this  full  credit  for  safety.  I  am  quite  sure  that  is  a  cor- 
rect statement.  I  have  secured  it  for  a  number  of  our  companies,  the  maxi- 
mum saving,  and  there  are  some  that  get  all  the  way  from  1  to  8  per  cent 
credit.  If  there  is  any  one  who  cares  to  ask  any  questions  I  would  be  glad 
to  answer  them  if  I  can. 

Mb.  C.  H.  Thompson,  Eastman  Kx>dak  Company:  I  am  not  prepared  to 
answer  the  question  regarding  what  saving  has  been  made  in  our  plant 
through  the  installation  of  safety  committees,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
Our  idea  in  instituting  the  safety  campaign  in  our  plant  was  not  to  make  a 
monetary  saving,  but  since  we  have  started  that  campaign  we  have  made  a 
reduction  of  81  per  cent  in  accidents,  sjod  that  is  the  saving  we  are  after. 
Another  question  was  asked  regarding  committees  making  their  reports.  I 
would  like  to  state  that  the  way  we  carry  out  our  reports,  is  this :  Bach  com- 
mittee makes  a  weekly  inspection^  and  we  have  printed  forms,  tabulated,  so 
as  to  show  the  number  of  the  building,  the  number  of  the  floor,  and  the  sec- 
tion number  of  the  factory  in  which  any  defect  is  found.  That  enables  us  to 
locate  a  defect  quickly  after  it  is  reported.  Then  on  the  claim  for  defects,  the 
committee  vrrite  out  whatever  fault  they  have  foimd,  giving  the  number  of  the 
maefaiae  also,  if  it  is  is  ecnnectioB  with  a  machine.  It  is  then  sent  down  to 
the  office  and  five  copies  of  that  report  are  made.  One  copy  is  sent  to  the  gen- 
eral superintendent  and  another  to  the  superintendent  of  construction.  The 
safety  inspector  keeps  one  on  file.  Another  one  is  posted  on  the  bulletin 
board,  and  the  other  copy  is  returned  to  the  committee.    These  five  copies  are 
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made  after  the  several  defects  have  been  investigated,  and  on  the  column  for 
"Action  taken/'  is  shows  exactly  what  has  been  done  in  each  case.  If  it  has 
been  found  inexpedient  to  make  any  alteration  recommended,  it  states  on  this 
report  why  the  suggestion  has  been  turned  down.  And  in  that  way  the  com- 
mittee,  when  they  make  the  following  week's  report,  taking  this  copy  with 
them,  see  exactly  what  has  been  done.  Those  items  that  are  recommended  go 
to  the  General  Superintendent  and  he  O.  K.'s  the  items  that  he  considers 
should  be  attended  to,  and  we  have  only  had  out  of  some  4,000  recommenda- 
tions about  eighty-six  which  were  turned  down.  The  others  were  worthy  of 
consideration  and  attended  to.  I  feel  rather  nervous  about  going  into  this 
thing  now,  because  Mr.  Robertson  will  be  here  this  morning  and  I  do  not  want 
to  encroach  on  his  ground.  I  would  like  to  say,  however,  ikat  we  get  as  many 
people  on  this  safety  committee  as  possible.  We  have  seven  floors,  and  one 
committee  on  each  floor,  consisting  of  three  of  the  employees,  sometimes  two 
men  and  one  woman.  We  have  these  seven  floor  committees,  and  then  there 
is  a  general  floor  committee  of  three,  who  make  a  general  inspection  of  the 
whole  plant,  so  that  there  are  eight  reports  coming  in  each  week,  and  very 
little  escapes  these  committees.  If  possible,  on  each  committee  we  will  place 
a  knocker  on  the  safety  question.  As  a  result  we  get  his  interest  and  his 
co-operation.  Kow  in  dealing  with  employees  along  safety  lines,  we  have 
found  that  it  doesn't  pay  to  sugar-coat  the  pill  in  any  way,  but  we  must  come 
right  out  and  call  it  safety  work.  These  few  points  r^arding  this  I  simply 
make  in  reply  to  the  question  of  this  gentleman  over  here,  who  asked  regard- 
ing the  way  of  handling  the  different  recommendations  when  the  order  is 
placed  for  these  different  items  to  be  attended  to.  We  have  a  follow-up  sya- 
tem,  the  same  as  we  have  in  any  other  order  passing  through  the  plant. 

Mb.  Chase:  May  I  ask  Mr.  Thompson  to  explain  the  effect  of  posting  the 
suggestions  of  the  committee;  what  is  the  real  result  of  this  posting  of  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  safety  committee? 

Mk.  Thoicpson:  The  result  is  that  all  the  employees  see  the  reports  that 
are  being  sent  in  by  these  committees,  and  they  see  the  action  that  has  been 
taken  regarding  their  suggestions,  and  it  also  has  the  effect  of  pointing  out 
to  the  employees  of  that  department  the  defects  that  have  been  noted.  There 
is  a  bulletin  board  in  each  department.  We  have  a  weekly  Sunday  inspection 
in  addition,  which  is  carried  out  by  the  safety  inspector,  and  his  report  is 
posted  also.  We  give  credit  for  the  cleanest  department.  It  is  a  sort  of  a 
competitive  system,  between  departments  to  show  who  can  have  the  cleanest 
department  and  the  least  number  of  accidents.    That  has  been  very  successful. 

Mb.  Chase:     The  effect  is  to  educate  all  the  other  employees! 

Mb.  Thompson:    That  is  the  effect  of  it. 

Mb.  :     Have  you  any  members  of  those  committees  outside  of 

those  who  work  on  the  floor  ?  Do  you  have  any  one  on  that  committee  except 
employees  on  that  floor? 

Mb.  Thompson:  Committees  are  selected  from  that  floor  only.  But  once  a 
month  we  change  them  around,  so  the  sixth  floor  committee  may  make  an 
inspection  of  the  fourth  floor,  and  so  on,  and  we  find  that  effect  is  very  good. 
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because  they  get  in  the  other  departments  and  they  see  what  they  can  get  on 
the  other  departments,  and  we  have  some  very  good  results. 

^Ib. .    You  won't  have  a  sixth  floor  employee  on  a  seventh  floor 

committee,  regularly? 

Mb.  Thompson:  Ko.  As  soon  as  the  committees  are  appointed,  we  hold  a 
meeting  of  the  conmiittees,  and  they  receive  their  instructions  and  they  are 
told  they  can  make  their  inspection  whenever  it  is  convenient  for  the  three  of 
them.  They  can  go  around  any  day  or  any  hour  they  select,  and  we  don't 
limit  them.  We  think  that  a  couple  of  hours  is  sufficient  to  make  a  good 
inspection,  but  we  tell  them  they  can  take  their  time,  and  we  never  have  the 
thing  abused  at  all. 

Mr.  :     How  do  the  committee  meet? 

Mb.  Thompson:  They  meet  when  they  are  first  appointed,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month  in  the  committee  room,  and  then  whenever  we  want  to  draw 
their  attention  to  something  through  the  month.  But  each  committee  acts 
independently,  imless  they  are  called  together  in  the  committee  room.  The 
chairman  of  each  of  these  committees,  by  the  way,  has  the  privilege  of  getting 
his  committee  down  there  in  the  committee  room  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
some  point  that  they  want  to  make  in  their  report. 

Mb. :     Do  they  have  a  regular  meeting  outside  of  the  first? 

Mb.  Thompson:  No,  there  is  no  regular  meeting.  The  foremen's  meeting 
is  held  regularly  every  second  Tuesday.  They  meet  every  second  Tuesday  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  not  only  safety  matters,  but  matters  pertaining  to 
production  and  little  difficulties  that  may  turn  up,  and  that  is  the  only  regu- 
lar committee  meeting  that  we  have  outside  of  the  preliminary  meeting  of 
the  floor  conmiittees  on  the  banning  of  the  month.  The  reports  are  to  be 
submitted  by  10  a.  m.  every  Saturday. 

JMb. :     And  the  inspection  is  made  once  a  week? 

Mb.  Thompson:  Tes,  by  each  committee.  If  that  inspection  is  made  on 
Tuesday,  the  report  comes  in  on  Saturday,  unless  they  find  a  condition  that 
needs  immediate  attention,  and  then  they  send  in  a  special  report.  That 
appears  again  on  the  Saturday  report.  They  can  send  in  a  special  report  at 
any  time  they  find  it  necessary. 

Mb. ^^^ :  Do  they  take  any  action  to  correct  the  trouble? 

>iB.  Thompson:  It  is  taken  up  with  the  head  of  the  department.  They 
consult  the  heads  of  departments  in  all  these  matters,  and  then  an  order  is 
placed  to  help  the  thing  to  be  attended  to.  Those  orders  are  handled  just  as 
repair  orders  are  handled,  and  taken  care  of  in  the  ordinary  routine. 

Mb.  H.  H.  Holmes,  Collier  &  Sons  and  Employing  Printers'  Association: 
I  am  not  in  condition  to  make  a  very  good  speech  this  morning,  but  I  thought 
it  might  interest  the  members  of  the  Congress  to  know  the  way  a  smaller  con- 
cern than  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  would  handle  their  safety  work.  We 
employ  nearly  a  thousand  people.     The  shop  is  strictly  union,  throughout. 
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We  have  a  laiety  oonunittae  of  fire  mcmben,  and  I  jun  the  only  one  of  that 
committee  who  is  not  a  nnion  man.  Ihrn  reason  for  that  ia  that  I  happen  to 
have  charge  of  a  large  department,  or  two  departments,  myself.  I  represent 
in  this  case  the  superintendent.  There  is  one  other  person  on  the  committee 
who  is  not  a  imion  member,  and  that  is  the  floor  walker,  a  lady.  In  addition 
to  that,  we  have  members  of  the  preasmen's  union,  the  bookbinders'  union, 
and  an  expert  mechanic  We  meet  as  often  as  necessary.  There  is  no  stated 
time,  but  we  never  go  longer  than  a  month.  In  fact  I  think  wa  never  have 
gone  as  long  as  a  month*  without  holding  a  meeting.  The  shop  ia  divided  up 
into  sections,  and  each  one  of  the  persons  on  the  committee  makes  inspections 
at  least  once  a  week  of  that  portion  of  the  factory  assigned  to  him.  Whenever 
we  hold  a  meeting  we  keep  minutes  of  that  meeting,  just  the  same  as  any 
organization  of  that  character  would.  I  believe  a  copy  of  the  minutes,  one 
copy  goes  to  the  superintendent,  another  one  to  the  insurance  company,  the 
Aetna,  and  a  third  copy  has  to  go  to  Albany.  Now  our  method  of  handling 
recommendations  of  the  committee  is  this :  The  superintendent,  when  he  gets 
the  minutes,  which  he  does  right  after  the  meeting,  passes  on  these  recom-. 
mendations.  I  do  not  know  where  he  has  turned  any  recommoidation  of  the 
committee  down.  The  superintendent  has  assisting  him  a  **  follow-up  man.** 
The  follow-up  man  gets  his  orders  in  typewritten  form,  and  is  instructed  to 
see  that  these  recommendations  are  carried  out.  If  it  comes  under  the  head 
of  the  construction  department,  an  order  is  issued.  If  it  is  handled  by  the 
mechanics,  a  similar  order  i^  issued.  When  the  work  is  completed  the  super- 
intendent sends  a  report  to  the  committee,  and  that  is  made  a  part  of  the 
minutes  of  the  next  meeting,  showing  that  the  work  has  been  carried  out. 
One  very  important  thing,  that  seems  to  me  would  be  interesting  for  many 
of  those  hen,  is  that  by  having  medianics  who  are  members  of  the  union, 
co-operating  and  woricing  on  this  committee,  it  has  stimulated  interest,  and 
has  made  other  medhanics,  pressmen,  bookbinders,  etc.,  interested  and  they 
have  come  forward  with  recommendations  on  the  floor  where  they  are  located. 
We  have  carried  this  on  now  about  a  year,  and  we  And  that  the  work  is  grow- 
ing. The  general  safety  work  is  looked  after  mainly  by  the  welfare  worker 
and  myself.    If  there  are  any  questions  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

Mb.  Mxsbs:  Might  I  ask  Mr.  Thompscm  or  the  other  gentleman  if  they 
have  any  difficulty  in  keeping  their  employees  interested  in  the  bulletin 
boards,  and  what  means  they  take  to  do  so. 

Mb.  Thompson:  We  try  to  maintain,  if  possible,  what  we  call  a  good  live 
bulletin  board.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  cockroaches  crawling  over  it.  But 
we  change  the  subject-matter  on  the  bulletin  boards  very  frequently.  Some- 
times every  other  day.  Sometimes  we  put  new  bulletins  up  every  day.  Per- 
hape  we  will  let  one  which  is  interesting  remain  up  all  the  week.  We  make 
many  bulletins  of  our  own  by  taking  photographs  of  some  wrong  conditaon  in 
the  plant  and  putting  up  the  picture.  One  of  the  things  we  try  to  do  when* 
ever  we  have  an  accident,  no  matter  how  small  it  is,  is  to  get  the  victim  of 
that  accident  at  the  same  machine  and  imder  the  same  conditions  as  those 
under  whidi  he  was  hurt,  and  take  a  photograph  of  it,  and  we  have  yet  to  see 
the  man  refuse  to  do  that.  They  are  all  very  anxious  to  do  it  for  the  benefit 
of  their  fellow-workers,  and  we  post  that  buUetin  up  and  it  attracts  more 
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attention  than  tlie  picture  of  some  accident  in  Kalamasoo  or  New  Zealand. 
But  this  brings  it  home  to  them  when  they  see  one  of  their  own  f  ellGW-workers 
on  that  bulletin  wnd,  in  that  way,  we  keep  the  interest  pretty  well  up  as  far 
as  the  bulletin  boards  are  concerned.  Supplementing  the  bulletin  boards,  we 
ha^e  our  shop  magaasine,  published  every  two  months.  This  also  contains  a 
lot  qI  this  information,  and  also  the  result  of  our  suggestive  system.  When 
our  eommittees  make  their  ini^pections  they  are  at  liberty  to  use  the  sug- 
gestive system.  They  give  their  suggestions  to  the  managers,  and  that  is 
treated  as  entirely  confidential.  That  is  kept  by  the  manager,  and  the  sug- 
gestion  goes  into  the  suggestion  committee,  with  an  identiiicaticm  number  on 
it,  and  then  after  the  st^gestioo  committee  decides  whether  it  can  be  adopted 
or  not,  the  man  is  paid  for  the  suggestion,  if  it  is  adopted.  If  not  adopted 
he  receives  a  letter  explaining  why  it  cannot  be  adopted.  The  suggestioa  is 
paid  for,  in  amount  from  $1  up,  depending  on  the  value.  We  had  a  man  make 
a  very  good  suggestion  and  he  received  a  prize  of  $1,000  for  his  suggestion.  A 
girl  noticed  a  small  nail  sticking  out  of  a  post.  She  raced  for  an  envelope 
and  put  in  that  suggestion  and  made  a  dollar.  The  suggestion  committee  is 
divided  up  into  five  different  parts.  It  is  composed  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments^ as  a  rule.  As  soon  as  a  suggestion  is  received  it  is  classed  under  any 
one  of  the  following  headings:  suggestions  on  reduction  in  cost;  improve- 
ment in. product;  general  maintenance;  accident  prevention;  improvement  in 
manufacture  or  improvement  in  tools.  Then  on  each  of  these  heads  they  con- 
sider the  suggestion  and  make  their  recommendation  on  a  special  form  and 
send  it  back  to  the  manager. 

Mb.  JA1CK3.A.  Mttbpht,  Secretary,  Bakers  Unian  No.  30,  Syracuse:  This 
discussion  is  more  or  less  iaformal^  and  I  would  like  to  offer  a  suggestion  to 
the  goitieman  that  1  think  will  help  him  rivet  the  attention  of  his  employees 
on  the  bulletin  board,  and  that  is  to  occasionally  post  a  notice  ol  a  raise  of 
wages,  or  a  shortening  of  hours. 

Mb.  Thompson:     We  have  just  done  that. 

Mr.  a.  S.  Kbgxtla  :  On  the  question  of  bulletin  board,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
too  often  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  of  the  proper  location  of  that  board.  I 
have  in  mind  a  condition  in  one  plant,  which  I  had  occasion  to  visit,  in  which 
the  board  was  placed  on  one  side  of  a  square  column  with  pig-iron  piled  up 
three  feet  high  on  each  side,  and  you  actually  had  to  step  in  a  trench  in  order 
to  get  to  the  board.  The  second  consideration  is  that  of  properly  illuminating 
that  board  so  that  it  can  be  easily  read,  without  getting  close  up  to  the  win- 
dow, and  then  that  of  the  actual  bulletins  that  are  placed  on  that  board.  I 
also  want  to  say  just  a  few  words  on  how  to  save  money  in  safety  organization. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  organization  of  the  safety  committee  itseK 
results  perhaps  automatically  in,  we  might  say,  a  cash  dividend  in  the  form 
of  a  lower  insurance  premium.  But  then  the  actual  operation  of  that  com- 
mittee results,  as  we  an  know,  and  as  Mr.  Thompson  has  pointed  out,  in  the 
reduction  of  accidents,  and  in  effecting  a  saving  of  money.  In  the  first  place 
we  have  efficiency.  Now  if  you  have  a  distressing  accident  in  your  plant  you 
will  always  find  that  there  are  half  a  dozen  fellows  on  the  job  ready  to  help 
out  and  assist  the  injured  party.  Those  of  you  who  saw  the  film  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  last  evening  perhaps  saw  that  visual- 
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ized.  While  these  men  were  taken  away  from  their  productive  employment  in 
attempting  to  administer  first  aid  or  assistance  to  the  injured  part,  your  over- 
head expenses  are  piling  up.  They  don't  stop.  Then  in  case  the  accident  has 
been  a  serious  one  and  you  find  it  necessary  to  replace  that  workman  with  a 
new  hand,  you  have  the  time  of  the  foi-eman  taken  up  to  instruct  that  new 
hand,  perhaps  in  the  operation  of  the  machine/ or  perhaps  in  pointing  out 
dangerous  features  connected  with  the  operation  of  the  machine.  So  there  is 
the  time  of  the  foreman  charged  up  against  you.  That  may  be  saved  by  the 
proper  safety  organization  and  reduction  of  accidents.  Then  of  course  we 
all  know  that  the  new  hand  is  boimd  to  turn  out  scrap  material.  You  have 
the  scrap  material  and  the  seconds  also  charged  against  you,  which  of  course 
can  also  be  done  away  with  by  the  reduction  of  accidents. 

Mr.  Fischer:  There  is  one  feature  of  inspection  work  which  I  don't  hear 
touched  upon,  but  I  want  to  emphaaize.  We,  in  certain  industries,  while  the 
shop  committee  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  find  it  is  necessarv  to  make 
safety  inspections  by  men  of  the  highest  intelligence  in  the  company.  We 
operate  thirteen  stations,  gas,  electric,  steam,  handling  electric  current  from 
60,000  volts  down,  and  we  have,  in  addition  to  our  plant  committee,  oommit- 
tees  of  the  most  skilled  electrical,  civil  and  mechanical  engineers  on  the  job. 
They  are  combined  with  the  principal  superintendents  and  operating  foremen, 
and  they  go  over  the  properties  in  addition  to  our  plant  committees.  We  must 
always  bear  in  mind,  however  intelligent  and  alert  the  plant  conunittee  may 
be  to  pick  out  the  dangerous  conditions,  they  do  not  always  have  the  required 
knowledge;  they  don't  understand  the  extremely  intricate  problems  involved 
in  our  work.  And  I  assume  the  same  is  true  to  some  extent  in  other  indus- 
tries.  So  I  believe  we  have  to  combine  with  the  foremen  and  with  the  work- 
men themselves,  a  higher  grade  of  intelligence.  We  cannot  trust  to  the  fore- 
men and  the  workmen's  committee,  assuming  that  they  are  familiar  with  their 
own  particular  machine. 

^Ir.  Sghafer,  Standard  Oil  Company :  Our  experience  has  been  very  similar 
to  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken.  We  have  our  shop  organizations,  but 
in  addition  to  that  we  have  our  permanent  safety  committee,  which  consists 
of  twelve  members,  it  being  made  up  of  the  heads  of  our  various  plants,  not 
the  actual  heads,  but  the  assistant  superintendents  and  men  directly  concerned 
with  the  actual  operation  of  the  plants.  This  committee  meets  twice  a  month, 
and  makes  an  inspection  of  the  plant.  The  membership  of  the  committee  is 
so  divided  that  each  two  or  three  men,  in  addition  to  having  a  general  interest 
in  all  the  work  of  the  committee,  have  particular  points  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  look  after.  In  other  words,  two  or  three  men  look  after  the  safe- 
guarding of  machines.  Another  two  look  after  the  electrical  parts  of  the 
plant.  Another  two  will  look  after  the*  general  welfare  of  the  plant,  the 
cleanliness  of  it.  Another  two  will  look  after  the  boiler  inspections.  We 
have  a  secretary  of  this  committee,  and  all  the  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  various  members  are  reported  to  this  secretary.  He  in  turn  sends 
a  copy  of  those  suggestions  and  recommendations  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
plant.  If  on  our  inspection  we  find  any  particularly  bad  features,  poor  build- 
ings, dangerous  electric  lighting  conditions,  or  anything  that  is  glaring^ 
wrong,  a  special  report  is  made  immediately,  not  to  the  superintendent  of 
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the  plant,  but  to  our  manufacturing  committee,  and  they  go  over  the  matter 
and,  if  they  think  it  is  of  sufficient  importance,  they  maJce  a  special  visit  to 
that  particular  plant  and  investigate  the  particular  suggestions  made.  If  in 
their  opinion  the  recommendation  or  suggestion  is  well  founded,  they  order 
an  immediate  fixing  of  the  difficulty.  When  the  superintendent  gets  these 
committees'  recommendations,  he  usually  goes  over  the  matter  with  a  member 
or  members  of  the  committee  representing  his  particular  plant.  If  there  is 
anything  in  the  recommendations  to  which  he  objects,  he  states  his  objection 
to  the  member,  and  he  in  turn  takes  the  matter  up  at  the  following  meeting 
of  the  committee,  stating  the  reasons  why  the  superintendent  does  not  think 
it  is  a  proper  suggestion.  If  the  safety  committee  in  turn  feels  that  the  objec- 
tion is  well  founded,  their  recommendation  is  withdrawn.  If  they  still  feel 
that  the  superintendent  is  wrong,  they  have  the  privilege  of  carrying  the 
recommendation  to  the  manufacturing  committee  and  getting  a  final  decision 
from  them.  I  will  say,  however,  that  so  far  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  take 
any  recommendations  higher  than  the  superintendent.  All  our  superintendents 
are  only  too  anxious  and  very  keen  to  bring  their  plants  to  the  highest 
efficiency  possible.  Now  as  to  the  good  which  we  feel  that  this  committee  has 
done  in  making  our  various  rounds,  we  can  see  an  improvement  each  and 
every  time.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  plant.  I  don't 
mean  to  have  you  infer  from  that  that  our  plants  were  in  bad  shape.  We 
have  improved  what  we  consider  were  good  factory  plants.  It  has  also  brought 
the  various  men  in  the  different  plants  closer  together,  and  it  has  brought 
about  a  friendly  rivalry  between  the  various  assistant  superintendents.  Each 
one  tries  to  see  that  his  particular  plant  is  kept  in  good  condition,  so  that  the 
committee  as  a  whole  can  And  very  little  on  him.  It  has  brought  about  good- 
fellowship.  It  has  also  brought  about  this,  that  prior  to  the  installation  and 
the  establishment  of  the  committee,  a  man  might  receive  a  recommendation 
and  think :  "  Well,  I  guess  I  am  all  right,  or  that  is  a  little  bit  more  expense 
than  I  want  to  incur,"  but  in  going  around  and  talking  with  the  other  mem- 
bers, he  finds  that  he  is  just  a  little  bit  behind  the  times,  and  therefore  he 
puts  in  a  recommendation  and  suggestion  with  a  greater  amount  of  goodwill 
and  good  feeling  than  he  would  have  done  before.  We  also  have  reported  to 
this  committee  the  accidents  occurring  at  each  plant.  Those  accidents,  no 
matter  how  trivial  they  are,  are  read  to  the  committee  at  the  monthly  meet- 
ing. If  we  find  any  class  of  accidents  occurring  with  great  frequency,  that 
matter  is  taken  up  to  see  whether  or  not  something  cannot  be  done  to  avoid 
those  accidents  occurring  with  such  frequency.  We  have  found  that  that  has 
been  a  very  beneficial  thing.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  else  that  I  can 
add  to  what  I  have  said. 

Mb.  J.  A.  Taitsley  :  There  is  just  one  point  I  might  add  to  the  gentleman's 
system  of  safety  committee  work.  In  our  factory  when  our  safety  committee 
reports  upon  the  results  of  their  inspection,  that  report  is  turned  over  to  the 
safety  engineer,  and  if  he  finds  that  there  is  any  recommendation  in  that 
report  that  relates  to  an  extremely  dangerous  situation,  he  does  not  wait  to 
put  it  before  the  superintendent  of  the  factory,  or  any  other  parties.  He 
immediately  checks  up  that  inspection  and  if  he  finds  that  the  conditions  war- 
rant the  action,  he  immediately  has  the  matter  taken  care  of,  and  he  so 
checks  it  on  his  report. 
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Ms.  ScHAFSS:  II  there  is  any  c<mdltioQ  ariaeft,  such  as  tbe  gentleman  men- 
tions, each  member  ot  the  eommittee  has  the  authority  to  g^  back  to  his  plant 
immediateLy  and  have  aueh  changes  made.  The  only  point  I  made  about  bring- 
ing the  large  matters  up  to  the  proper  officials  woa  in  ease  of  a  building  that 
se^ns  to  be  &  little  bit  out  of  true,  or  a  particularly  bad  fire  risk  may  have 
been  oyerlooked^  which  would  involye  the  expenditure  of  probably  thousanda 
of  dollars.  Such  matters  even  our  superintendents  would  not  have  tbe 
authority  to  make,  or  incur  such  an  expense  without  receiving  the  approval 
of  the  manufacturing  department,  or  tbe  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Meacham:  Our  method  of  procedure  with  reference  to  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  members  of  the  shop  committee  is  precisely  the  same  as 
our  friend  Mr.  Tansley,  of  Niagara  Falls,  has  mentioned,  but  there  is  one 
thing  it  seems  to  me  the  safety  engineer  ought  to  be  particularly  careful 
about,  and  that  is  what  might  be  termed  the  psychological  side  of  these  sug- 
gestions. You  can  make  a  good  member  of  a  safety  committee,  or  you  can 
break  a  good  member  many  times  by  ignoring  a  suggestion,  because  when  a 
shop  man  makes  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  safety  work,  something  that  to 
him  is  important,  something  that  may  not  be  of  much  consequence  to  the  firm, 
it  is  highly  essential,  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  shoidd  be  carefully  explained  to 
that  man  why  this  is  not  a  proper  suggestion. 

Mb.  Fisohxb:  We  have  gone  a  little  further  in  some  cases  in  that  respect. 
We  have  put  into  effect  suggestions  whidi  were  absohitely  on  the  border  line. 
We  could  not  see  that  they  would  do  the  company  any  good,  but  if  a  man 
goes  to  the  trouble  of  making  a  suggestion  we  try  to  meet  him  a  little  more 
than  half  way,  to  encourage  him,  and  if  it  is  not  too  expensive  we  put  his 
suggestion  into  effect.  It  is  fimdamental  and  vital  th&t  the  man  be  made  to 
feel  that  the  manager  is  on  Uie  leveL  If  you  don't  spend  a  little  money  for 
improvements,  why  you  cannot  ask  men  to  think  safety  and  talk  safety  for 
you. 

Mb.  McDonald:  I  would  like  to  get  a  little  information  along  the  line  of 
our  own  work.  Everything  talked  of  this  morning  is  among  high  class 
employees.  Of  course  a  cotton  mill  man  doesn't  compete  with  an  Eastman 
Kodak  Company.  We  have  about  400  employees,  and  perhaps  85  per  cent 
of  them  cannot  read  or  write  or  talk  the  English  language,  and  when  it  comes 
to  selecting  a  shop  committee  of  those  people,  w^e  are  up  against  somewhat  of 
a  difficulty.  Of  course  we  can  select  a  foremen's  committee,  but  when  you 
come  to  select  a  shop  committee  of  those  people,  who  are  just  from  Europe, 
who  don't  understand  our  language,  who  don't  understand  the  machines  or 
anything  connected  with  the  factory,  you  see  we  are  up  against  difficulties, 
and  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  one  this  morning  who  have  those  people 
in  charge,  how  they  handle  them,  and  how  they  get  a  shop  committee  from 
these  folks.  I  am  not  getting  any  information  along  the  line  I  suggest,  and 
I  would  like  to  adc  if  there  is  some  one  here  who  has  such  experience. 

OoMMiBaioKBa  Lton:  Of  course  we  have  all  been  feeling  throu^  this 
whole  Congress  that  really  the  humanitarian  element  is  perhaps  more  im- 
portant than  any  other,  and  that  what  goes  to  minimise  the  suffering  and  pain 
of  the  workmen  is  of  great  importance,  but  Mr.  Murphy,  I  think,  has  over- 
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looked  the  twet  that  thai  is  not  the  particular  thing  before  us  thia  momiiig. 
The  Mibject  that  we  are  diaoaaaing  is  how  to  saTie  nnsMy  by  inataUiag  lafety 
devioes.  Xow  to  oonflne  yourself  to  that  enb}ect  and  foeua  attention  upon  the 
saving  of  money,  when  that  is  the  thing  before  us,  is  not  by  any  means  to 
forget  the  very  fine  thought  that  Mr.  Murphy  has  in  mind,  that  after  all 
there  is  somethping  higher  than  money  to  be  sought.  The  point  is  that  just  at 
present  we  are  focusing  our  attention  on  something  else. 

Ms.  MuiPKT:  I  think  my  remark  waa  perfectly  in  order,  for  thia  reason: 
To  begin  with,  the  chairman  announced  it  waa  an  informal  diseuaaion,  and 
secondly,  this  speaker  below  me  said  that  where  woridng  men  make  soggee- 
tions,  sometimes  they  are  really  of  not  mueh  monetary  advantage  to  the  firm, 
but  they  should  be  brought  into  the  main  offiee  and  made  to  feel  big,  and  all 
that  That  is  the  idea,  Mr.  Commissioner,  that  I  object  ta  I  do  not  believe 
in  trying  to  put  anything  over  on  him,  no  matter  what  he  is. 

Kb.  Chase:  Mr.  Murphy,  I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  has  nothing  in 
his  miud  except  the  welfare  of  the  whole  organization,  not  only  the  company, 
but  the  men  in  it,  so  that  I  think  we  can  paes  it  as  one  that  we  all  agree 
upon.  Is  there  some  one  here  with  a  smaller  shop  that  has  experience  along 
this  line  that  the  gentleman  inquires  about,  where  the  shop  has  a  smaller 
number  of  men,  and  perhapa  more  or  less  of  aa  element  ol  foreignen,  that  can 
give  us  some  advice  akmg  iknt  line? 

Mb.  Pl<vtte:  I  wish  to  say  that  we  are  up  against  the  same  preposition, 
at  the  Oswego  knitting  mills.  We  have  a  payroU  of  12,000  people,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  40  per  cent  are  not  capable  of  understanding  the  'Rngliah 
language,  either  written  or  spoken.  We  have  had  this  matter  ol  safety  com- 
mittee before  us  for  some  little  time,  but  have  taken  no  action  because  we 
have  not  been  sure  the  best  way  to  go  at  it.  I  would  be  vexy  much  interested 
in  getting  some  information  on  this  same  matter.  / 

Mb.  Heckmait:  In  connection  with  this  problem  of  safety  organisation 
among  the  foreign  element,  if  the  ntunber  of  the  various  races  represented  in 
your  plant  is  not  too  great,  it  is  of  course  feasiUe  to  have  one  representative 
for  each  nationality  on  your  connnittee.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  possibly 
be  that  there  are  so  many  nationalities  represented  that  in  order  to  have  a 
representative  on  each  one,  your  committee  would  become  cumbersome.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  best  ways  of  solving  that  problon  is  to  get  a  man  from  each 
nationality  who  is  a  safety  enthusiast,  who  is  a  booster  for  safety,  and  let  him 
go  around  among  his  own  men,  either  in  the  plant  or  on  the  outside,  and  let 
him  talk  this  safety  stuff  to  them.  Let  him  line  up  the  men  of  his  own 
nationality  in  this  safety  work.  In  other  words,  if  you  get  an  Italian  who  is 
a  real  booster  for  this  safety  work,  you  are  pretty  certain  that  he  can  line  up 
the  other  Italians  in  the  plant.  In  the  organization  of  a  committee,  it  is,  of 
course,  best  to  have  each  nationality  represented,  if  possible.  And  then,  again, 
if  your  plant  is  a  very  large  one,  the  employment  of  an  interpreter  who  is  able 
to  interpret  for  the  men  the  rules  and  regulations  set  down  by  the  committee 
is  desirable. 

Mb.  Fiscris:  We  have  Ttrj  few  employees,  and  probably  there  are  not 
more  than  a  hundred  who  are  not  Americans.    We  have  two  methods.    One  is. 
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we  distribute  pay  envelopes  with  instructions  printed  in  Italian.  The  other 
isy  we  attempt  to  reach  them  through  our  bulletins^  which  we  send  to  their 
homes,  on  the  theory  that  almost  all  of  them  have  children  who  can  read 
English,  and  the  idea  is  that  the  safety  literature  going  into  the  homes  will 
some  of  it  soak  through  the  children  into  the  parents. 

Mb.  Ausxm:  I  have  been  listening  this  morning  to  see  if  there  was  any- 
one here  who  could  report  a  direct  saving  as  a  result  of  the  safety  conunittee 
work.  I  think  I  can  report  a  direct  saving.  Those  of  you  who  are  familiar 
with  a  blast  furnace  realize  that  it  is  a  pretty  dirty,  rough-looking  place,  as 
a  general  thing.  Before  the  safety  work  was  put  into  effect  in  our  plant  we 
kept  a  gang  of  laborers  cleaning  up.  That  is,  cleaning  up  after  the  different 
departments.  Our  carpenters  would  go  and  do  a  job  and  finish  the  work  and 
leave  all  the  shavings,  etc,  there  for  the  gang  to  clean  up.  The  same  with  the 
rigging  gangs.  Now  each  department  takes  care  of  their  own  cleaning  up  and 
the  result  is  we  have  been  able  to  eliminate  the  labor  cleaning  gang.  In  other 
words,  we  have  practically  cut  our  labor  gang  in  half.  Another  saving  that 
we  have  made,  although  small,  is  we  used  to  keep  two  men  doing  the  glazing 
around  the  plant.  Now  each  department  looks  after  that,  with  no  added  help. 
So  I  can  report  a  direct  saving  in  this  line. 

Mb.  Bobdbn:  There  has  been  a  whole  lot  said  about  this  safety  and  factory 
committee.  So  far  we  have  only  heard  from  the  large  concerns,  whereas  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  workmen  are  employed  in  factories  ranging 
from  60  to  possibly  600  and  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  carry  out  some  of 
the  elaborate  systems.  Still  they  want  to  safeguard  their  men  just  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  them.  The  main  point  seems  to  focus  on  the  direct  saving  to 
manufacturers.  So  far  there  has  no  direct  saving  been  shown.  It  is  an 
indirect  saving,  a  saving  in  life.  All  the  points  pointed  out  are  indirect,  but 
it  can  easily  be  made  a  direct  saving  by  the  management  of  that  particular 
plant  by  giving  the  safety  conunittee  instructions  not  only  to  look  out  for 
dangerous  machinery,  shafting,  gears,  and  so  on,  but  also  for  the  waste  which 
they  may  detect.  Now,  for  illustration,  although  I  thought  that  in  a  certain 
place  I  am  speaking  of  everything  was  done  to  save  money,  on  the  last  inspec- 
tion the  safety  conunittee  reported  that  some  of  the  men  used  machines  which 
were  connected  with  a  blower  system,  which  carried  all  the  waste  into  the 
boiler  room,  and  the  men  were  not  shutting  down  the  blower  when  they  shut 
down  their  machines,  and  therefore  wasting  money,  because  the  harder  the 
blower  has  got  to  blow  the  more  power  it  takes  to  blow  it.  And  there  was  a 
saving.  In  that  way,  I  believe,  the  safety  committee  can  accomplish  many 
things  if  instructed  on  that  line. 

Mb.  Chase:  We  have  with  us  Mr.  John  A.  fiobertson.  General  Manager, 
Camera  Works,  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  and  he  is  to  speak  to  you  this 
morning.    I  am  sure  we  will  all  get  some  valuable  suggestions. 

PRACTICAL  BENEFITS  DERIVED  PROM  SAFETY  ORGANIZATION 

BT  J0H2T  A.  ROBEBTSON,  EaSTMAK  KODAK  CoMFA27Y 

Before  I  start  on  my  regular  subject  I  want  to  congratulate  the  Industrial 
Commission  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  bringing  about  this  Congress.  I 
exceedingly  regret  that  I  have  been  unable  to  be  here  for  the  last  three  days. 
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But  this  safety  proposition  has  got  to  be  worked  out  by  co-operation,  and  the 
Industrial  Commission  in  asking  the  manufacturers  and  the  workmen  to  meet 
with  them  here  and  discuss  these  problems  and  co-operate  on  getting  practical 
laws  and  practical  methods  of  preventing  accidents,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
steps  in  advance  that  any  Labor  Department  or  State  Commission  has  ever 
attempted.  Furthermore,  I  am  authorized  by  the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  city  officials,  in  addition  to  the  printed  invitation  which  they 
have  distributed  here  this  morning,  to  personally  give  all  the  delegates  to  this 
Congress,  and  to  use  my  best  influence  with  the  Conunission  that  if  it  is 
repeated  next  year,  that  they  bring  it  to  Rochester.  We  believe  we  have  got 
a  good,  live,  safe,  beautiful  city  up  there,  and  we  want  you  all  who  have  not 
visited  it,  to  come  and  visit  it,  and  we  can  show  you  some  of  the  work  we 
have  done  in  safety  and  along  other  lines.  You  will  be  heartily  welcomed  in 
Rochester,  if  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  arrange  to  come  there.  Now  if 
any  of  the  delegates  here  expected  a  long-whiskered  scientist  to  read  a  dry 
scientific  paper  this  morning,  they  will  be  disappointed,  because  I  never  read 
a  paper  but  once  in  my  life,  and  that  was  on  compensation,  before  the  Roch- 
ester Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  it  was  published  in  the  newspaper.  The 
next  morning  a  friend  of  mine  says,  "  Who  wrote  that  speech  you  had  in  the 
paper?    I  liked  the  one  you  gave  a  great  deal  better." 

The  subject  that  is  assigned  is  Practical  Benefits  Derived  from  Safety 
Organisation.  Maybe  you  won't  agree  with  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  and 
maybe  it  is  not  logic,  and  maybe  it  is  not  systematic,  but  I  am  going  to  try 
and  illuminate  it  with  a  few  interesting  examples  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  safety  organization.  I  heard  a  new  definition  for  organization  the  other 
day.  One  of  the  western  stage  drivers  was  driving  his  stage  up  a  hill,  and 
he  had  a  passenger  sitting  on  the  seat  with  him,  and  the  passenger  noticed 
the  skill  with  which  the  driver  could  flick  a  fly  oflf  the  horse  and  never  touch 
the  horse,  and  he  remarked  on  his  skill.  About  the  time  they  reached  the  top 
of  the  hill  the  passenger  looked  up  and  saw  a  hornet's  nest,  and  he  said: 
"  Why  don't  you  try  your  whip  on  one  of  those  hornets  ?  "  The  driver  replied : 
"Not  on  your  life,  they're  organized."  Now  we  don't  get  much  in  this  world 
individually.  The  individual  cuts  a  very  small  figure  in  anything,  and  it  is 
only  by  co-operation  and  organization  that  we  can  accomplish  anything  in 
safety  or  any  other  direction.  Primarily  it  seems  to  me  the  benefits  derived 
from  safety  organization  are  fourfold,  the  human,  the  economic,  the  educa- 
tional and  the  co-operative.  The  human  idea  must  be  at  the  basis  of  all 
effective  safety  organization.  If  the  man  in  his  heart  and  soul  does  not  take 
an  interest  in  his  workmen,  or  the  people  associated  with  him,  and  does  not 
honestly  intend  to  do  things  for  their  benefit,  no  matter  what  organization  he 
creates,  or  no  matter  what  the  machinery  is  he  accomplishes  it  by,  he  will 
not  secure  100  per  cent  result,  or  anywhere  near  it.  He  imist  have  a  personal, 
real-hearted  interest  in  the  people  with  whom  he  is  associated  to  gain  the 
results.  The  best  illustration  of  that  that  I  ever  heard  of  was  by  the  Presi- 
dent, I  think,  or  some  member  of  the  Teamsters'  Union  in  New  York  City, 
before  the  Civic  Federation  some  few  years  ago.  It  was  when  the  question  of 
compensation  was  being  discussed,  and  he  made  his  remarks,  and  he  made 
them  very  emphatically  and  from  the  heart.  He  said,  "  The  superintendent 
whom  I  am  working  for  carries  insurance  and  provides  hospital  treatment  for 
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all  their  horses.     If  one  of  them  is  hurt  it  has  attentioa,  the  best  possible 
oare  is  given  it.    But  if  one  of  the  drirers  is  hurt  it  is  left  for  tiie  fNiUie 
amhulance  to  pick  him  up."    He  said,  "If  the  chau^eur  of  the  man  I  am 
vsQikii^  for  was  hurt  he  would  get  the  best  possible  attention.''    He  said, 
"  There  is  a  man  doing  the  humane  thing  with  his  expense  acooimt  hut  not 
doing  the  humane  thing  with  his  income  account."    In  that  remark  of  his  we 
have  stated  this  safety  proposition,  and  we  must  realise  it  is  not  only  a 
humane  thing,  but  is  a  good  business  proposition  also.    I  never  dvreil  rery 
stroBglf  on  the  economic  side,  because  it  is  a  result  of  a  practically  cUmon- 
strated  propositian.    If  the  thing  is  fundamientallj  right,  baaicallj  right,  it 
must  be  economically  just     When  I  came  in  I  heard  a  gentlemaa  saying 
something  about  jxo  concrete  evidence  haTix^  heen  given  of  the  ecaBomy  of 
this  proposition.    I  may  have  misunderstood  him,  but  it  just  flashed  into  my 
mind  that  miurbe  jou  would  be  interested  in  actual  flxures.    This  is  not  anv 
theory.    It  is  actual  .figures.    When  we  first  started  onr  Safely  Gommisstcn 
in  1910  in  the  factories  we  had  3,755  employees.    During  that  year  we  had 
412  Accidents.    Kow  an  accident  may  mean  a  lot  of  di^rent  things,  but  we 
started  out  on  the  basis  Uiat  an  accident  meant  anything  that  caused  loss  of 
tune  or  required  medical  attention,  which  is  practically  the  same  basis  as  the 
Commission  is  working  on  to-day,  so  that  the  oompariaon  for  the  five  years  is 
a  fair  comparison.    These  accidents  are  not  all  oompensatahJe  aeeidaits.    N'ot 
over  one-third,  I  should  say,  were  compensatable,  but  these  are  the  ones  that 
we  report  to  the  Commission.    In  1910  we  had  3,755  employees  and  412  acci- 
dents, or  an  ainerage  of  109  per  thousand.    We  oonuaeneed  our  safety  ctai- 
paign  in  that  year,  and  the  next  year,  with  an  increase  of  employees  to  4,311, 
the  aeeidents  were  reduced  to  309,  or  the  per  thousand  ratio  of  71.68.     In 
1912  the  employees  increased  to  5,500,  and  the  accidents  to  341,  or  the  per- 
centage per  thousand  of  61,  and  so  on  down,  until  1915.    I  am  not  going  to 
read  you  all  tlie  figures  because  they  become  tiresome,  but  last  year  we  had 
133  accidents  with  6,094  employees,  or  a  percentage  of  21.S3  per  thousand. 
The  net  percentage  of  reductian  in  the  five  years  was  SO.  10  per  cent.    I  will 
leave  it  to  you  if  that  is  not  a  practical  demonstration  of  what  oi^ganiied 
effort  can  do.    Then  further,  on  the  economic  side,  two  years  before  the  Com- 
pensation Law  went  into  effect  we  canceled  our  liability  insnranee  and  estab- 
lished a  compensation  scheme  of  our  own,  payment  after  the  first  week,  and 
in  those  two  years  in  which  that  was  in  effect,  before  the  Ccmpenaation  Law 
vent  into  effect,  we  saved  a  good  proportion  oi  our  insuranoe  premittm.    The 
Commission  has  permitted  us  to  continue  to  self -insure,  and  for  the  year  of 
1915  our  actual  cost  of  conducting  our  own  medical  department  and  paying 
our  own  compensation,  is  just  about  50  per  cent  of  what  it  wduM  have  ooat 
usy  the  best  rate  we  could  get  in  the  State  Fund,  mutual  or  stodc  ooapany. 
That  altogether  amounts  to  approximately  $25,000.    Tliat  is  a  pt«tty  concrete 
example  that  it  pays  to  take  care  of  accidents,  and  of  the  economy  in  the 
proper  organization.     Now  on  the  educaiional  side,  ik^  emflayery  be  it  an 
individiuil  or  corporation,  alone  can  do  oomparatively  little,  except  that  he 
must  show  his  natural,  intensive  interest,  that  he  is  going  to  give  this  iht 
same  attention  that  he  does  to  his  sales  ledger  and  his  eash  account,  amd  ha 
nmst  have  reports  on  the  results,  and  vitalize  imd  visualigs  these  figures.    The 
thing  that  is  nobody's  business  is  never  attended  to^  and  unless  it  is  taiom 
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care  of,  sTstemaiic  aecictent  prevention  will  not  decrease  accidents.  Nott  thai 
requires  the  education,  first,  of  the  superintendent,  the  foreman,  and  then  the 
men  themselres.  The  time  is  past  in  this  country  when  we  can  do  things  by 
force.  You  cannot  make  a  man  better  by  law,  or  you  cannot  make  him  use  a 
guard  by  law,  only  when  you  are  looking.  The  problem  is  to  educate  them 
so  tliey  wiW  want  to  do  it.  Bring  it  home  to  them  that  they  are  the  ones  that 
are  going  to  suffer.  .  It  is  their  wires  and  their  children  that  are  the  greatest 
losers  in  the  end.  It  takes  time  to  get  that  spirit  throughout  the  organiza- 
ti<m.  It  takes  yeais,  but  yoti  can  do  it.  Just  as  soon  as  you  put  something 
up  to  these  men  to  do,  when  you  appoint  the  three  men  on  a  committee  in  a 
certain  department  and  say:  ''Xow,  here,  we  want  you  to  report  any  dan- 
germis  places,  or  any  machines  that  are  not  guarded,  and  we  are  going  to 
pay  you  for  ealKng  them  to  our  attention,"  the  man  looks  at  it  from  an 
entirely  different  point  of  view.  He  says,  there  is  something  to  this,  and 
gntdttally  he  responds  to  the  proposition  and  very  soon  he  becomes  used  to  it, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  he  becomes  an  enthusiast.  Now  that  educational 
propaganda  is  the  moat  important  of  all  this  safety  work.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  employer,  as  an  evideace  of  good  faith,  to  be  consistent.  He  must  spend 
money  and  he  must  gtrard  machinery  in  the  latest  and  best  methods.  After 
he  has  done  that,  after  having  been  known  by  all  that  are  working  for  liim 
that  he  is  on  the  level,  then  rt  is  a  question  of  bringing  the  educational  point 
of  view,  so  that  the  man  thinks  and  feels  and  smells  safety,  so  that  when  he 
crosses  a  street  he  involnntarrly  looks  to  the  direction  in  which  traffic  is  com- 
ing.  Now  that  takes  time  io  accomplish  that  spirit,  but  any  of  you  who  have 
not  entered  inta  this  work,  who  have  a  thorough  safety  organization,  dont 
overlook  the  educatitmal  neeessities  and  the  results  ef  theuL  Now  to-dav  it  is 
not  difficult  for  us  to  keep  our  plant  safeguarded.  In  fact  we  couldn't  do 
otherwise,  beeause  it  is  constantly  being  brought  to  our  attention,  day  in  and 
day  out,  by  saggestions  from  the  reports  of  the  committee.  And  the  result 
is  that  when  it  is  investigated  and  we  And  that  this  particular  machine  or 
place  is  dangerous,  why,  we  have  got  to  fix  it.  You  cannot  face  these  men 
eonsistoitly  if  you  dtem't  flfx  it.  And  that  is  the  spirit  with  which  you  can 
aceomirfish  80  per  eeoi;  reduction  in  accidents.  Now  that  has  not  only  been  a 
good  thing  i»  aeeidSent  prevention  worit  on  our  safety  committee,  for  you 
know  on  this>  solety  worH:  jtm  cannot  have  any  argument  with  your  employees. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  wages  or  hours.  It  is  a  question  of  human  life,  hmnan 
suffenxg,  ami  tiie  conservation  of  htunan  life  and  human  limb.  The  result  is 
thai  any  honest  man  cannot  differ  with  any  workman  in  regard  to  accident 
pievmtiom  It  is  goect  work  and  he  is  going  to-  co-operate  with  you*  I  wiU 
pas»  on*  to  ifihe  suhtfirision  of  co-operation,  which  I  first  mentioned.  Co-opcra- 
tion  wiieh  we  seemed  in  our  safety  propaganda  has  broadened  out.  It  has 
gene  into  pre<kRtion,  it  has  gone  into  wealth,  it  has  gone  into  invention. 
Thsre  is  no-  finit  to  it.  Yon  get  a  btmch  who  are  willing  and  want  to  do 
things  an#  there  is  no  limit  to  what  you  can  do.  Nobody  can  win  with  a 
ragged,  starved  array.  You  have  got  to  have  intelligent  men,  you  have  got  to 
have  thena  well  fed  and  clothed  if  you  are  going  to  fight  a  winning  battle, 
whetlin*  it  is  in  iudastiy  or  war.  And  that  sort  of  co-operation  has  very 
largely  been  prodoeed  from  what  was  started  as  a  safety  movement.  An 
ilhistration  of  that,  one  that  was  a  surprise  to  me,  was  the  savings  bank 
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proposition,  which  we  put  over  at  the  plant  with  which  I  am  connected.  It- 
shows  the  spirit  of  co-operation.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  we  gave  the 
employees  the  privilege  of  depositing  from  their  pay,  or  setting  aside  from 
their  pay  any  amount,  and  we  would  deposit  it  in  the  Rochester  Savings  Bank 
monthly  and  give  them  a  deposit  slip  in  their  pay  envelope  in  place  of  it. 
Between  three  and  four  hundred  of  the  employees  took  advantage  of  this 
scheme.  In  investigating  some  of  our  sickness  cases  the  necessity  of  laying 
aside  a  little  something  was  brought  strongly  to  our  attention,  and  we  gave  a 
little  thought  as  to  how  we  could  increase  the  number  of  employees  who  had 
savings  bank  accounts.  We  invited  all  the  employees  who  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  system  to  a  little  dinner  at  5:30  when  the  factory  closed.  We 
invited  the  President  of  the  Savings  Bank  to  come  down  and  talk  to  them, 
and  when  he  got  through  I  told  them  a  few  funny  stories,  and  showed  them 
the  statistics  of  foreign  countries,  and  informed  them  that  the  United  States 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  in  r^ard  to  saving  employees;  that  although 
the  highest  wages  and  best  working  conditions  in  the  world  existed  in  this 
country,  yet  the  employees  here  saved  the  least.  I  suggested  that  they  form 
a  savings  association,  and  asked  the  privilege  of  appointing  ten  committees  of 
three  each,  to  see  if  they  could  not  increase  the  niunber  of  those  having  sav- 
ings bank  accounts.  They  gave  me  that  authority  and  I  appointed  ten  com- 
mittees, and  they  had  the  privilege  of  electing  their  own  executive  committee 
of  Ave  members.  We  opened  the  campaign  and  it  lasted  until  January  Ist. 
The  first  week  those  fellows  opened  741  new  savings  bank  accounts.  I  couldn't 
have  done  it  in  a  thousand  years.  Nobody  in  authority  could  do  it.  They 
saw  the  logic  of  the  proposition,  and  they  co-operated  with  it.  To-day  we 
have  74  per  cent  of  the  people  that  have  got  savings  bank  accounta.  It  is 
like  one  of  Billy  Siuiday's  revivals.  They  don't  all  stick,  but  if  a  few  of  them 
stick  it  is  good  work.  We  don't  want  to  boost  paternalism  or  charity  or  any- 
thing else,  what  we  want  to  do  in  this  safety  proposition  and  every  other 
propositioii  in  this  country  is  to  show  the  men  how  to  stand  on  their  o\mi 
feet,  to  be  intelligent,  and  to  have  something  laid  aside  for  a  rainy  day,  when 
they  are  out  of  work,  or  when  there  is  sickness  in  the  family.  You  can  t«ach 
a  man  to  be  self-respecting,  and  to  feel  that  he  is  not  depending  on  every  turn 
of  the  wheel  of  fortime,  that  he  has  got  a  little  anchor  in  the  way  of  a  bank 
account,  or  piece  of  property.  He  is  a  better  maji  for  you  and  a  better  man 
for  the  United  States. 

Another  very  interesting  concrete  example  of  the  result  of  safety  organiza- 
tion. Maybe  I  am  overrunning  your  time  but  I  have  got  a  few  more  things 
to  say.  I  was  one  of  the  representatives  from  Rochester  when  the  National 
Safety  Council  was  originally  formed  in  New  York  City  three  years  ago.  That 
organization  has  done  wonderful  work  along  educational  lines.  Their  bulletin 
service  is  worth  three  times  the  money  they  cost  to  any  man  who  wants  to 
really  use  them.  Shortly  after  that  we  organized  our  local  safety  organiza- 
tion in  Rochester.  We  have  got  100  of  the  best  manufacturers  there,  repre- 
senting over  40,000  employees.  They  got  together  primarily  to  reduce  acci- 
dents, but  the  same  spirit  of  co-operation  has  come  through  that  and  we  find 
that  we  are  discussing  there  questions  relative  to  manufacture  and  greater 
efficiency,  and  instead  of  being  a  lot  of  diunmies  in  not  telling  the  other  fellow 
what  to  do,  we  find  we  are  broadening  out  and  trying  to  help.    But  one  of  the 
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best  pieces  of  work  that  the  local  safety  council  ever  did  was  the  organizatioii 
of  the  Grammar  School  Safety  Council.  The  Board  of  Education  co-operated 
with  us  to  the  highest  degree,  and  they  turned  over  their  physical  instructor 
of  the  Boys'  Club  to  us,  and  we  appointed  a  committee  of  five  boys  in  each 
school.  We  gave  them  literature  to  distribute  and  take  to  their  homes.  Every 
month  they  met  at  the  Chamber  of  Conunerce,  and  each  member  of  the  safety 
committees  had  to  tell  about  an  accident  that  happened  in  or  near  his  school, 
and  how  it  could  have  been  prevented.  We  offered  medals  and  two  silver  cups 
for  the  schools  giving  the  best  essays.  The  boys  took  hold  of  it  with  a  vim, 
and  some  of  the  most  interesting  safety  meetings  that  I  ever  attended  were 
those  at  which  those  boys  came  up  there  and  related  their  experiences  as 
regards  the  accidents  which  happened  near  the  school.  For  instance,  one  kid 
said:  "There  was  an  accident  down  near  our  school.  Some  of  the  boys 
started  snowballing  a  horse  and  cutter  which  came  along,  and  the  horse  ran 
away  and  smashed  the  cutter  up  against  a  telegraph  pole,  but  the  man  was 
not  seriously  hurt."  He  said :  "  If  the  boys  had  thrown  snowballs  at  some- 
thing worth  while  that  accident  would  not  have  happened."  And  hundreds  of 
instances  of  that  kind  were  recited  on  Fire  Prevention  Day.  I  was  asked  to 
speak  in  four  of  the  schools  at  Rochester,  and  I  went  down  to  No.  9  SchooL 
I  had  one  of  the  silver  cups  for  the  best  essay  with  me.  We  had  1,400  essays 
in  accident  prevention  from  those  school  children,  and  No.  9  School  won  the 
cup,  and  75  per  cent  of  the  children  of  that  school  are  foreigners  and  the 
children  of  foreigners.  When  I  went  down  there  these  five  boys  of  the  safety 
committee  were  ranged  up,  and  they  conducted  the  meeting  and  they  ran  the 
fire  drill,  and  they  hoisted  the  flag  and  sang  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  and 
this  little  fellow  introduced  me,  and  we  had  a  lovely  time.  But  the  principal 
told  me  the  most  interesting  story  a  year  ago  last  fall.  This  school  has  1,970 
pupils  enrolled,  and  they  have  a  trained  nurse.  The  year  before  last  there 
were  103  cases  of  injury  from  snowballing,  which  came  to  the  nurse's  atten- 
tion. Not  serious,  but  serious  enough  for  attention.  Last  fall  when  the  first 
snow  storm  came  these  five  boys  went  to  the  principal  and  said :  **  We  think 
we  can  stop  the  snowballing  in  No.  9  School."  The  principal  said:  ''How 
are  you  going  to  do  it?"  They  said:  "We  are  going  around  and  we  are 
going  to  get  all  the  kids  not  to  throw  any  snowballs  within  two  blocks  of  the 
school."  In  a  few  days  they  had  them  all  signed  up,  but  a  few  days  after  one 
of  these  boys  commenced  packing  snowballs,  and  the  safety  committee  fell  on 
him  and  beat  him.  The  result  was  that  last  year  they  had  only  four  accidents 
in  that  school  from  snowballing  against  103  the  year  before.  That  makes  all 
our  industrial  records  look  like  thirty  cents.  That  is  the  work,  to  get  that 
spirit  of  safety  and  caution  into  the  children  and  they  will  take  it  home  to 
the  parents,  and  teach  them  the  lessons  they  get  at  school.  I  have  overrun 
my  time,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Mb.  Chase:  Are  there  any  of  you  who  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Robertson 
any  questions?  I  feel  sure  he  would  be  glad  to  answer  them.  There  is  a 
thought  that  occurred  to  me,  that  was  brought  to  my  mind  by  the  remarks  of 
one  of  the  gentlemen  earlier  in  the  morning,  that  those  of  us  who  have  smaller 
plants  sometimes  feel  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  develop  the  subject  as 
the  larger  companies  do,  but  we  have  something  to  be  really  thankful  for, 
that  we  can  get  from  these  large  concerns,  who  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
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out  their  experiences  and  tabulate  them  and  drav  ocncliiBions,  the  benefit  of 
their  ezperienoeft.  And  I  wmt  to  say  to  any  of  you  tdio  hare  small  plants,  I 
have  been  connected  with  one  for  a  great  many  years,  and  I  know  from  my 
own  experience  end  acquaintance  with  men  connected  with  large  organiaations, 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  give  you  ideas.  If  you  will  j\ist  make  a  point,  if 
you  know  somebody  who  is  woriung  on  the  safety  problem  and  has  deduced 
some  facts,  I  am  sure,  if  you  will  see  them  or  write  them,  they  would  be  Tery 
glad  to  give  you  all  the  help  they  can. 

I  have  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Carl  M.  Hansen,  Managing  Director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Mutual  Liability  Association  of  Philadelphia,  and  I  regret  very 
much  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  get  here  this  morning,  as  his  talk  would 
not  only  have  been  interesting  but  very  instructive,  on  the  subject  "  How  to 
Save  Money  by  Installing  a  Safety  Organixataon."  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
we  spend  a  few  minutes  to  good  advantage  discussing  the  topic,  even  without 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Hansen's  talk,  and  we  will  therefore  take  up  the  subject 
of  Shop  Committees  and  Safety  Organiaations  in  our  respective  estabUsh- 
ments,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  you  all  if  you  won't,  particularly  those  of  you 
who  have  had  large  ezperienoe  along  this  Une,  if  you  won't  give  the  rest  of 
us  the  benefit  of  your  experience.  I  hope  you  wont  hesitate  to  speak  right 
up,  and  see  if  we  cannot  get  some  real  good.  I  know  a  lot  of  you  have  experi- 
ence and  good  ideas,  and  if  there  are  any  who  have  any  questions,  I  hope  they 
will  ask  them  and  there  will  be  some  one  here  probably  prepared  to  answer. 

Mb.  a.  S.  BEQxnJL :  Mr.  Price,  in  his  talk  the  other  afternoon,  took  up  the 
matter  of  the  organization  of  a  safety  committee,  with  some  little  detaiL  I 
think  we  all  recognize,  however,  that  >vith  the  foreign  element,  the  foreign 
labor  we  have  to  deal  with  in  our  manufacturing  operations,  that  the  matter 
of  providing  on  such  workman's  committee  the  place  for  an  interpreter,  or 
perhaps  a  workman  who  himself  is  in  a  position  to  interpret  the  rules  and 
suggestions  of  that  committee  to  his  fellow-workmen  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance. So  that  in  the  organization  of  a  safety  committee,  I  think  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  this  matter  of  the  foreign  element  and  provide  a  place  on  such 
committee  for  a  foreign  interpreter. 
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Mb.  Stotcb  :  I  wBnt  to  mA  your  pardon  for  our  Meming  delay  in  getting  under 
motion.  I  am  quite  decidedly  in  favw  of  prompt  action,  but  the  speakers,  two 
of  the  speakers,  this  afternoon  have  films,  and  we  necessarily  had  to  wait  until 
we  could  locate  the  operator  of  the  lantern  apparatus.  At  the  close  of  this  session 
the  first  Safety  Congress  of  the  State  Industrial  Commission  will  have  passed 
into  history.  That  it  has  been  a  phenomenal  success  is  beyond  peradventure 
of  doubt.  It  has  been  deeply  enjoyed  by  all.  We  are  confident  that  it  will  do 
a  vast  amount  of  good.  The  lasting  benefit  of  a  gathering  of  this  sort  actually 
cannot  be  estimated.  It  is  not  accident  prevention  alone  that  claims  our  time 
and  thought.  It  is  preventive  measures  looking  to  the  abolition,  if  possible, 
of  the  fearful  industrial  tragedies  which  have  occurred  in  the  paat,  the  great 
amount  of  suffering,  the  intense  sorrow,  and  the  misery  which  resulted 
directly  from  inattention  to  the  details  which  are  now  receiving  the  closest 
study  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  specialists  in  the  world.  Without  the 
co-operation  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  our  State  we  would  not  be  nearly 
as  far  advanced  as  we  are  to-day.  The  beneficent  law  imder  which  we  are  at 
present  working  and  the  personnel  of  the  State  Industrial  Commission  is 
responsible  for  this  Congress,  vdiich  I  understand  ia  the  most  successful 
which  has  ever  occurred  in  the  United  States.  I  have  been  informed  that  over 
700  people  were  present  in  this  auditoritmi,  I  think,  day  before  yesterday. 
When  we  consider  that  business  men,  men  of  affairs,  men  who  are  daily 
employed  and  necessarily  incur  a  loss,  men  who  have  paid  their  carfare  from 
various  parts  of  this  State  and  have  traveled  here  from  other  States,  devoting 
their  time  and  their  attention,  for  what?  In  order  to  aid  or  co-operate  in 
evolving  the  safest  methods  of  performing  the  necessary  daily  task.  As  the 
speaker  said  this  morning,  it  is  largely  a  question  of  co-operation,  and  very 
largely  a  question,  of  course,  of  education.  Education  is  not  possible  in  tbia 
case  without  co-operation.  Nor  ia  it  poesible  in  any  instance.  It  is  indeed 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  workmen  everywhere  are  intensely  interested  and 
that  much  of  the  prejudice  of  the  past  has  been  overcome.  A  few  years  ago 
it  was  no  easy  task  to  impress  upon  the  workman  the  necessity  of  taking. 
sufficient  time  to  safeguard  his  own  life  and  limb.  And  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  tonlay,  and  the  greatest  difficulty  which  the  safety  committees 
encounter  is  the  necessity  o<  instructing,  of  educating,  many  men  as  to  the 
importance  ol  first  caring  for  their  oim  safety.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  most  fitting,  before  the  dose  of  this  conference,  that  soitshle 
resolutions  be  adopted,  scknowMging  oar  appreetation  of  the  services  rendered 
by  the  Industrial  Commission,  making  possible  this  very  successful  Congress. 
Naturally,  we  must  look  farther  than  that*  Had  it  not  been  for  the  care  with 
which  Giovemor  Whitman  seleeted  the  personnel  ol  this  Commission,  they 
would  not  have  passed  this  first  milestooe  so  suoceasfully  as  we  have,  taking 
the  Buiestone  as  this  particular  Industrial  Congress.  And  as  we  look  into  the 
future  we  see  a  degree  of  eo-operaiion  which  twoity-five  years  ago  would  have 
been  considered  impossible  and  prepostefous.    But  we  are  learning  not  only 
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to  co-operate  but  to  reason  together,  and  the  slogan  of  the  future,  the  time 
when  I  hope  we  willnaeyer  hear  the  words  Capital  and  Labor,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  capital  and  labor.  We  are  all  workmen,  every  one  of  us.  We  are 
all  employees.  I  am  an  employee.  All  of  us  are  employees.  Therefore  what 
we  want  to  do  is  to  co-operate.  Come,  now,  let  us  reason  together,  in  the  slogan 
which  wants  to  be  kept  in  force,  and  it  is  the  slogan  which  is  going  to  solve 
many  of  the  industrial  difficulties  confronting  us  to-day. 

Mb.  Gafnet:  I  am  very  glad  in  your  short  speech  you  paved  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  a  set  of  resolutions  which  I  have  here. 

Resolutions 

Whereas,  The  obvious  advantages  of  the  New  York  State  Industrial  Safety 
Congress  have  been  made  manifest  during  the  past  few  days;  and, 

WherecLSf  Although  the  attendance  has  surpassed  expectations,  neverthe- 
less there  are  many  manufacturers  and  others  interested  in  industrial  safety 
who  were  unable  to  be  present  and  who  would  appreciate  and  utilize  Uie 
information  adduced  at  this  Congress;  and, 

WhereaSj  Many  of  the  delegates  at  this  Congress  feel  that  the  valuable  data 
and  information  which  we  have  received  during  our  attendance  here  should 
be  preserved  and  disseminated  for  the  betterment  of  factory  conditions  and 
the  conservation  of  the  lives  and  health  and  comfort  of  the  workers ;  therefore 
be  it, 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  here  assembled  earnestly  thank  the  New  York 
State  Industrial  Commission  for  the  inauguration  and  the  successful  carry- 
ing out  of  this  first  Industrial  Safety  Congress;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  it  be  urged  as  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  delegates  here 
assembled  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  be  compiled  and  published 
and  that  the  same  be  distributed  within  the  means  of  the  Commission,  to  all 
registered  delegates  and  to  such  others  as  may  desire  them;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  here  assembled  petition  the  IndustriaJ  Com- 
mission to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  this  Industrial 
Safety  Congress  an  annual  fixture;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Congress  be  extended  to  the  press  of 
Syracuse  for  the  splendid  reports  of  these  meetings  and  to  those  who  gen- 
erously donated  to  the  general  cause  their  brains  and  experience  and  partici- 
pated whole-heartedly  in  the  program  which  has  been  offered  here. 

Mr.  Holbbight:     I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions. 

Mb.  StofeB:  In  seconding  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions, 
I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  covered  by 
those  resolutions.  Perhaps,  briefly,  I  might  say  a  word,  with  your  permission, 
of  what  my  personal  view  has  been  of  this  meeting  and  its  effects.  Personally 
I  can  say  that  by  and  through  the  various  deliberations  which  we  have  gone 
through  here,  I  know  that  I  am  a  more  capable  and  better  qualified  safety 
man  than  I  was  when  I  came  here.  I  think  perhaps  the  moat  of  us  can  truth- 
fully admit  this  particular  advantage.  I  might  say  that  my  experience  with 
our  Industrial  Commission  has  been  very  gratifying.  When  the  Commission 
first  began  to  have  suitable  laws  put  through  our  Legislature,  and  issued 
various  orders  upon  our  factories  and  industries,  perhaps  some  of  you  have 
had  the  same  experience  that  we  have  in  the  industry  in  which  I  am  con- 
nected, and  that  is,  a  series  of  orders  or  changes  and  improvements  in  the 
factory,  perhaps  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness  were  issued.  On  two  occasions, 
in  looking  over  these  orders  and  analyzing  the  conditions  and  in  estimating 
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what  the  expense  would  be,  I  found  in  cases  that  possibly  there  might  be  some 
method  whereby  the  engineer  on  the  job  could  provide,  or  plan  another  method 
of  reaching  these  results.  And  in  that  way  we  analyzed  the  whole  situation. 
This  was  done  before  the  matters  were  brought  before  the  knowledge  of  the 
company,  so  that  when  it  became  my  duty  to  put  these  matters  before  the 
management  I  was  prepared  to  say  what  I  thought  would  be  a  counter  propo- 
sition, and  by  my  interpretation  of  the  law  would  perhaps  be  acceptable.  This, 
of  course,  led  to  a  request  for  the  Industrial  Commission  to  give  us  a  second 
inspection,  or  in  other  words,  check  up  the  local  inspector,  whose  duty  is  that 
he  report  all  conditions  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  I  found  the  Commissioners 
to  be  men  who  were  very  serious  in  this  work.  I  must  say  that  we  have 
received  prompt  service  and  most  courteous  treatment  and  splendid  help  in 
bringing  forth  these  various  changes.  In  the  first  instance  which  I  have  men- 
tioned to  you,  in  the  various  recommendations,  instead  of  our  company  having 
to  pay  thousands  of  dollars  to  make  various  changes,  as  recommended,  we 
have  only  expended  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  acquiring  the  same  results  by 
and  through  our  carrying  these  matters  to  the  Commissioners  themselves.  On 
two  occasions  it  has  been  my  personal  experience  to  be  able  to  save  several 
thousand  dollars  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Commission  staff's  recom- 
mendations for  an  industry  I  am  connected  with.  So  that  I  want  to  leave  the 
thought  with  you  engineers  on  the  job  to  be  on  the  job.  Don't  be  afraid  of 
the  Commissioners.  They  haven't  got  any  horns  on  their  heads.  They  are 
good,  loyal  fellows.    Go  to  them  and  they  will  meet  you  half  way. 

All  in  favor  of  the  resolutions  will  signify,  please,  by  rising.  Motion 
carried. 

It  now  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  Mr.  Louis  B.  Marks.  On  your 
program  he  is  designated  as  being  Consulting  Illuminating  Engineer,  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Marks  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  Lighting  of 
the  Engineers'  Society.  Mr.  Marks  comes  to  us  with  the  very  highest  creden- 
tials, and  I  am  sure  he  has  a  message  that  is  of  vital  interest  to  all  of  us. 

FACTORY    LIGHTING    AND    ITS    BEARING    ON    THE    HEALTH    AND 

PRODUCTIVITY  OF  WORKERS 

(illustrated  by  lantern  views) 

By  L.  B.  Marks,  Consttltixo  Illttminatino  Engineer 

Time  was,  not  many  years  ago,  when  the  importance  of  good  lighting  as  a 
factor  in  accident  prevention,  health  conservation  and  increased  productivity 
of  workers,  was  not  generally  recognized.  That  time  has  passed.  To-day  every 
factory  manager  who  has  given  the  subject  serious  attention  appreciates  the 
fact  that  good  lighting  constitutes  a  safeguard  against  accident  and  undue 
visual  fatigue  of  the  workers,  and  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  economics  of  indus- 
trial plants.  But  unfortunately  the  recognition  of  the  principle  is  often  of 
little  avail  in  improving  the  lighting  of  the  factory  because  of  failure  to 
appreciate  what  good  lighting  really  is.  When  an  up-to-date  factory  man- 
ager tolerates  bad  lighting  it  is  because  he  is  unconscious  of  the  defects.  The 
human  eye  is  such  a  sensitive  organ  that  its  efficiency  is  often  greatly  reduced 
by  causes  that  one  would  least  suspect.  The  real  question  then  is,  ''What 
constitutes  good  lighting?"  And  this  is  the  question  that  must  be  answered 
by  the  factory  manager  in  considering  the  bearing  of  lighting  on  the  safety, 
health  and  productivity  of  workers  in  his  particular  manufacturing  plant. 
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Lighting  that  is  suitaUe  for  one  purpose  or  under  one  set  of  conditions  in 
a  factory  may  be  quite  unsuitable  for  another  pwpose  or  under  a  different  set 
of  conditions.  For  example;  In  nmst  cases  the  lighting  mar  be  sneoessfullT 
carried  out  by  lamps  mounted  overhead  ezdKiaivetyi  while  in  seme  instances 
the  overhead  lifting  must  be  supplemented  by  Itoips  placed  dose  to  the 
work.  Again  for  sonse  proeeaies  the  color  of  the  li^t  of  ordinary  tungsten 
lamps  is  s^table,  whereas  for  others  special  lamps  having  a  particular  lif^t 
color  value  are  required  to  give  good  results.  Illumination  that  is  entirely 
satisfactory  when  workiiig  on  light-colored  goods  may  be  quite  inadequate  for 
dark-colored  goods,  and  so  on. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  in  im  case  should  the  eyes  of  the  workers  be 
exposed  to  an  unshaded  lamp. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  paper  to  define  the  principles  of  factory 
lighting  which  have  been  set  forth  in  books  and  printed  pnUications,  notably 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society.  My  purpose 
is  simply  to  call  attention  to  a  few  points  based  upon  my  own  practical 
experience,  that  may  be  suggestive  to  others  in  answering  the  question  as  to 
what  constitutes  good  lighting  for  the  particular  purpose  in  hand. 

Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  devdopment  of  lamps  and  lighting  methods 
during  recent  years,  the  system  known  as  "  local  ligihting^ "  is  still  extenstvely 
used  in  factories  throughout  the  country.  By  this  system  I  mean  the  plan 
of  lighting  by  small  lamps  housed  in  opaque  reflectors  placed  dose  to  the 
work,  without  any  general  ilhuninatioii  ol  the  room.  This  method  ol  lighting 
results  in  what  has  been  termed  **  spot  lighting,"  that  is  to  say,  the  portions 
of  the  work  immediately  beneath  the  lamp  are  brightly  lighted ;  whereas  adja- 
cent parts  are  in  comparative  darkness.  I  have  little  doubt  that  many  of 
those  who  use  this  system  would  be  the  last  to  do  so  ob  ground  of  eoanflmy 
only,  and  that  they  believe  this  system  gives  the  best  results.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  A  strictly  localized  aystem,  ol  the  type  referred 
to,  is  inimical  to  the  safety  of  the  workers  and  its  use  results  in  eye-strain 
and  consequent  decreased  productivity,  to  say  nothing  of  spoilage  due  to  faulty 
illmnination  of  the  work. 

Observe  the  lantern  view  shown  on  the  screen  and  compare  the  distribution 
of  light  obtained  by  this  system  of  lighting  with  that  given  by  daylight.  In 
the  daytime  the  work  is  evenly  illuminated,  whereas  by  artificial  illumination 
carried  out  in  this  way,  part  of  the  work  is  brilliantly  lighted,  and  the 
remainder  ttther  in  dark  shadow  or  only  dimly  illuminated.  A  very  serious 
objecti<m  to  this  method  of  lighting  is  the  glare  that  often  results  from  light 
reflected  back  to  the  eye  from  the  polished  surfaces  of  tie  machine  or  work. 
This  glare  is  all  the  more  noticeable  because  of  the  darkness  of  the  nxim. 

Tests  made  by  me  several  years  ago  on  a  ty^ncal  lightii^  installation  of 
this  character  in  actual  practice  shew  the  following: 

^  Foot-can41e 

Inteniiiy 
iLLtnciNATiox  XUta  (borfsontAl) 

MazlmiiiB  iatsnstty  ef  artlflcial  illomiiiatioD  on  worktog  surface  of 

kiom *'  19*  0 

Mtelmnm  intensity  of  artificial   illamlsatlon   on   woiicte^  sarface  of 

io«m •  •  •  <>•> 

Daylight  intensity  sufficient  for  the  work S .  2 

It  will  be  noted  from  these  data  that  ana  part  of  the  ^vurking  surlaea  of  th» 
mftchiae  received  aUaoat  10<^  times  aa  much  Ugjlit  as  another  part.  This  nurta^ 
tion  occurred  within  a  working  sptkce  of  only  six  feet  and  most  o£  it 
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wurking;  space  of  oaUy  three  feet.  The  meaearements  taken  when  the  same 
machine  was  iiliuninated  hy  daylight  sfaoired  that  there  w»b  bo  variation 
whate>x>r  in  intenaity  of  light  over  the  working  surface  of  the  madiine.  Sub- 
sequently when  the  localiaed  iightiag  was  replaced  by  a  system  of  general 
Ughting  designed  to  diffuse  and  direct  the  light  as  iUostrated  in  the  view 
shown  on  the  screen,  the  distribution  of  illumination  intensity  on  the  working 
surface  of  the  madune  approxiaiated  that  of  daylight. 

A  striking  fact  brought  out  by  this  test  is  that  the  portion  of  the  machine 
directly  below  the  lamp  receives  almost  six  times  as  nineh  light  as  it  does  in 
the  daytime  when  the  daylight  illiunination  is  aofficient  for  the  work. 
Obviously  bett»  results  would  be  obtained  if  this  excess  of  light  flux  on  a 
limited  axea  were  distributed  more  evenly  over  the  working  surface  of  the 
machine,  thus  approximating  more  closely  the  distribution  of  daylight  on  the 
work. 

Theoretically  there  is  no  reancm  why  an  artificial  lighting  installation 
eannot  be  made  to  give  as  good  results  as  daylight.  Practtcally  the  only 
limitation  that  stands  in  the  way  is  oost  As  the  lighting  cost  in  well  planned 
installations  is  often  as  little  as  1  per  cent  of  the  labor  cost,  this  limitation  is 
not  ae  serious  as  might  appear. 

The  fact  is  that  in  actual  practice  ia  factory  lighting  there  are  numerous 
instances  in  which  well-designed  artificial  lighting  installations  are  pa^eferable 
to  daylighting  because  of  the  inherent  limitations  of  daylighting  facilities. 
Take  for  example,  the  illumination  of  high-standing  machines  closely  grouped 
in  a  room.  It  is  difficult  to  light  such  machines  well  by  daylight,  either  by 
side  windows,  or  by  skylights.  Artificinl  lighting  gives  us  an  elaartieity  that 
daylight  does  not  possess.  We  can  locate  our  arti^ial  light  nonrces  at  will; 
we  can  control  their  intenaity,  quality  and  continuity. 

In  considering  the  bearing  of  lighting  on  the  productivity  of  workers,  we 
have  a  good  illustration  in  the  problem  just  cited,  of  the  real  question  at 
issue,  namely:  \Miat  constitutes  good  lighting  of  tbeae  high-standing 
machines?  If  their  ilhimination  by  daylight  alone  in  whnt  might  be  consid- 
ered a  well-lighted  mill,  be  taken  as  a  standard,  then  the  factory  manager 
may  fall  far  short  of  attaining  the  maximum  productivity  of  workers  after 
dark  because  with  artificial  light  it  is  possible  to  illuminate  working  parts 
of  these  machines  much  better  than  by  daylight  for  the  following  reason :  To 
Hce  well  the  worker  requires  parts  of  these  machines  illuminated  from  below 
by  well  diffused  light.  Daylight  is  well  diffused  but  does  not  penetrate  the 
machine  to  the  required  extent.  Artificial  light  on  the  other  hand  may  be 
located  underneath  the  machine  to  give  the  required  diffused  illumination 
from  below. 

In  lighting  from  beneath  by  means  of  diffused  light  from  relatively  large 
surfaces  of  low  brightness  we  have  to  do  with  one  of  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems in  the  design  of  lighting  installations^  namely  contrast.  Intensity  of 
light  alone  is  not  the  criterion  of  ability  to  discriminate  and  sec  well  over 
extended  periods  of  time.  One  may  have  plenty  of  light  well-shaded  and  well- 
diffused  and  yet  not  be  able  to  see  nearly  as  well  as  with  less  light  differently 
applied.  Contrast  in  surface  brightness  and  contrast  in  color  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  considering  the  bearing  of  factory  lightii^  on  the  visual  acuity 
and  productivity  of  workers.  For  example:  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ade- 
quately illuminate  a  warp  of  black  threads  in  a  loom  tmless  there  is  a  strong 
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contrast  between  the  brightness  of  the  threads  and  that  of  the  surface  behind 
them.  If  means  be  taken  to  establish  such  a  contrast  by  installing  a  light- 
colored  sheet  of  metal  or  board  behind  the  threads,  the  threads  can  be  seen 
even  though  the  candle  power  of  the  lamps  used  be  greatly  reduced.  If  now 
we  go  one  step  further  and  install  behind  the  threads,  a  lighted  trough  having 
a  large  diffusing  surface  of  low  brightness,  each  thread  can  be  distinctly  seen 
and  stands  out  clearly  in  silhouette  against  the  light  background. 

This  silhouette  effect  may  be  advantageously  introduced  in  some  of  the  proc- 
esses in  industrial  lighting  especially  in  textile  work,  and  offers  possibilities 
for  facilitating  good  seeing  that  are  seldom  realized. 

The  importance  of  character  (color  and  brightness)  of  the  background  in 
lighting  factory  operations  often  plays  as  important  a  part  in  ^ective 
illumination  as  it  does  in  show-window  lighting. 

The  exact  extent  to  which  lighting  enters  as  a  factor  in  the  productively 
of  workers  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  because  of  the  large  numbers 
of  variables  that  must  be  given  consideration  in  accounting  for  any  increase 
in  production  or  any  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  work.  The  lighting 
problem  is  insidious, —  perhaps  even  more  so  than  that  of  ventilation.  But 
this  much  is  certain.:  without  good  lighting  no  factory  can  be  operated  at  its 
maximum  efficiency;  without  good  lighting  no  factory  manager  can  mini- 
mize accidents. 

Ninety-one  thousand  accidents  that  occurred  during  one  year  in  industrial 
plants  were  investigated  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Simpson,  engineer  of  the  Travelers 
Insurance  Company,  who  reports  that  23.8  per  cent  of  these  were  due  directly 
or  indirectly  to  lack  of  proper  illumination.  Of  the  23.8  per  cent,  he  states 
10  per  cent  were  due  primarily  to  inadequate  illumination,  and  that  in  the 
remaining  13.8  per  cent  lack  of 'proper  lighting  facilities  was  a  contributory 
cause. 

To  guard  against  accidents  and  at  the  same  time  to  conserve  the  health  of 
workers  by  giving  them  adequate  and  suitable  illiunination,  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Department  of  Labor  of  New 
Jersey  have  recently  adopted  a  code  of  lighting  for  factories,  mills  and  other 
work  places,  in  which  intensities  of  light  on  the  work  are  stipulated  for 
different  classes  of  work.  It  is  specified  that  "the  desirable  illiunination 
intensity  to  be  provided  and  the  minimum  intensity  which  shall  be  main- 
tained," shall  be  as  follows: 


At  t'ak.  Work. 


A.  RoadwayB  and  yard  thoroughfares 

B.  Stairways,  paasagewayB.  aisles,  storage  spaoes 

C.  Rough  manufaoturing  operations  such  as  foundry  work,  rough 

machining,  rough  assembling,  rough  bench  work 

D  .Fine  manufacturing  operations  such  as  fine  Uthe  work,  pattern  a.nd 

tool  making,  light  colored  textiles,  tobacco  manufacture 

E.  Special  cases  of  fine  work,  such  as  watch  making,  engraving, 

drafting,  dark  colored  textiles 


Minimum 
foot- 
candles 


Ordinary 

aco^tabie 

practice 


0.05to   0.25 
0.2oto   O.fiO 

1.25to    2.50 

3.50to    6.00 

10. 00  to  15.00 
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In  addition  to  the  intensity  of  light  required  other  regulations  in  this  code 
cover  general  requirements,  shading  of  lamps,  distribution  of  light  on  the 
work,  emergency  lighting,  switching  and  controlling  apparatus. 

One  of  the  most  trying  conditions  in  lighting  is  that  which  occurs  at  the 
wane  of  the  day  when  the  natural  light  alone  is  hardly  su£Scient  for  the  work. 
When  artificial  light  is  then  supplied  without  shutting  out  the  daylight,  the 
mixture  of  the  two  lights  of  vastly  different  quality  militates  against  good 
vision  under  ordinary  conditions  in  factory  lighting  practice.  Usually  at 
such  times  better  results  are  obtained  by  shutting  out  the  daylight  entirely. 
But  with  the  advent  of  the  modem  high  efficiency  lamps  that  can  be  corrected 
for  color  value  without  prohibitive  reduction  of  light-giving  efficiency,  we  now 
have  a  means  of  supplying  artificial  daylight  that  in  some  cases  may  be 
advantageously  mixed  with  natural  light  or  used  as  a  substitute  for  natural 
light  where  daylight  color  values  are  required. 

Amplification  of  the  foregoing  statements  and  further  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  constitutes  good  lighting  will  be  made  in  the  discussion  of 
the  lantern  views  which  will  now  be  shown.  In  conclusion  I  shall  endeavor  to 
answer  any  questions. 

« 

GENERAL  DISCUSSION 

Ms.  :     I  would  like  to  ask  if  Mr.  Marks  knows  how  many  thousand 

people  in  the  United  States  are  obliged  to  wear  eye-glasses,  if  it  is  a  pertinent 
question. 

Mb.  Masks:  Yes,  I  think  it  is  in  a  way  a  pertinent  question.  It  is  perti- 
nent to  the  extent  that  improvement  in  artificial  lighting  conditions  will 
naturally  decrease  the  number  of  eye-glasses  that  are  used  provided  the  work- 
nun  do  not  work  too  hard  and  too  long,  but  we  are  rapidly  becoming  a  noc- 
turnal nation,  and  I  have  sometimes  said  in  answer  to  a  similar  question 
that  I  have  some  doubts  as  to  whether  the  eyes  of  the  operators  are  injured 
more  by  artificial  light  than  they  are  by  daylight.  It  is  very  difficult,  indeed, 
to  80  locate  workbenches  and  machines  in  any  factory  space  so  that  none  of 
the  workers  will  be  exposed  to  the  glare  from  windows.  The  glare  from  win- 
dows in  my  opinion  is  perhaps  more  largely  responsible  for  eye-strain  than  is 
the  glare  from  the  average  artificial  lighting  installation,  assiuning  that  we 
eliminate  a  few  of  the  very  bad  types  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  reports 
on  the  use  of  eye-glasses  have  been  worked  up  and  described  more  fully  in  the 
reports  of  school  hygiene.  About  a  year  ago  the  Chairman  of  the  Standard- 
ization Committee  of  the  National  Safety  Council  investigated  the  cloak  and 
garment  workers'  establishments  in  New  York  City.  He  took  about  a  month 
to  do  BO,  and  as  I  recall  his  figures,  he  found  that  something  like  20  per  cent 
of  the  workers  wore  eye-glasses.  We  found  as  the  result  of  a  rather  extensive 
count  in  the  United  States  Post  Office,  for  which  I  designed  the  illumination 
years  ago,  that  some  25  per  cent  of  all  the  postal  clerks  wore  eye-glasses.  But 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  just  what  part  of  that  is  due  to  faulty  lighting. 

Ms. :     I  would  like  to  ask  if  he  considers  full  moonlight  a  sufficient 

light  for  outside  passages  and  storage  houses  and  places  where  there  are  no 
actual  factory  operations  going  on. 

Ms.  Masks:    I  do  not. 

Ms. :     Why? 
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Mb.  Masks  :  My  recollection  ia  that  under  avorage  eonditioiu  of  moon 
lifting  tiie  intensity  on  the  street  surface  would  be  .015  imita.  Hie  niiniaiiim 
intensity  required  under  the '  Pennsylvania  oode  and  tJM  New  Jersey  eode, 
wfaidi  was  prepared  with  the  co-operation  of  our  committee  on  lighting,  is  .05. 
In  other  words  it  is  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  average  moonlight 
intensity.  Kow  that  minimum  was  prescribed  only  after  v^ry  careful  examin- 
atioD  of  the  requirements  of  yard  lighting  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad 
Company,  or  under  their  auspices,  the  requirements  of  dock  lighting,  the 
requirements  of  street  lighting  in  residential  neighborhoods  that  were  not 
often  used,  the  requirements  of  cross-country  road  lighting,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  When  you  get  below  an  illuminating  intensity  of  OiOS,  then  you 
have  not  enough  light  to  render  the  spaees  to  which  you  refer  absolutely  safe 
to  be  traversed. 

Mr. :    What  would  you  consider  the  minimum  at  which  that  would  be 

safe  for  ordinary  travel? 

Mr.  Marks:     I  have  answered  that  question  by  stating  that  I  considered 

the  figure  adopted  by  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Industry  of  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  as  the  minimum  figure,  which  should  be 
permitted,  namely,  .06  foot  candles. 

Mr.  :     I  believe  we  are  all  agreed  on  the  difficulty  td  iUiuninating 

foundries,  especially,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  what  your  opinion  Is  as  to  the 
most  efficient  method,  or  best  method  of  lighting  to  be  used  to  penetrate  the 
dust. 

Ms.  Masks  :  I  do  not  feel  that  I  want  to  recommend  any  lamp  or  ligktang 
device  at  this  time.  But  I  can  say  this,  that  at  the  tioM  that  flaming  arcs 
were  in  vogue  they  were  used  very  extensively  for  thai  purpoee.  Hie  mercury 
arcs  have  been  used  very  extensively  for  Oiat  purpose,  and  they  gave  very 
good  results.  Now  as  between  those  t\vo  you  have  a  very  striking  contrast 
in  color  of  light.  The  one  is  a  golden  ray,  and  the  other  is  a  greenish  red, 
absolutely  distorting  natural  color  values.  Both  gas  and  elsctric  lig^  can  no 
doubt  be  used  advantageocisly  under  those  oonditians,  and  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  any  one  lamp  i^  better  than  any  otho*  lamp,  and  I  think  that 
holds  not  only  for  foundries,  but  it  hcMs  for  a  good  many  other  eaaea.  If 
for  example,  suppose  we  speak  of  the  Masda  lamp,  to  use  a  trade  name  with 
whidi  you  are  all  familiar.  Now  the  Mazda  lamp  may  be  nn  satisfactory  with- 
out some  tinting  device  in  connection  with  it,  for  some  classes  of  work.  If 
you  use  a  slight  tinting  device,  it  may  answer.  Therefore  it  would  not  do  to 
say  that  an  incandesosnt  lamp,  or  a  flaming  arc  lamp,  or  a  gas  lamp  or  a 
Wel^bach  type,  was  not  suitable,  imless  the  lamp  be  supplied  in  the  best  form 
in  which  we  may  be  able  to  obtain  it.  So  that  in  direct  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion I  say  that  several  types  of  lamps  may  be  used  very  successfully  for  the 
illumination  of  foundries. 

Mr. :    I  would  like  to  ask  your  definition  for  glare. 

Mr.  Marks  :  Glare  is  light  out  of  place.  That  is  about  as  near  as  I  can 
come  to  it  without  being  too  technical. 

Mr. :    Let  us  have  the  technical. 
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Mb.  Mabkb:  I  am  afraid  you  are  asking  me  something  that  would  make 
my  good  friends  here  very  sorry,  and  I  woukl  never  receive  another  invitation 
if  I  att^npted  to  define  glare  from  the  technical  standpoint,  for  the  reason 
that  our  committee  has  as  many  as  100  printed  pages  of  technical  report  as 
to  what  constitutes  glare.  I  think  perhaps  if  you  will  look  at  it  from  another 
standpoint^  that  the  situation  would  be  a  little  more  clear.  You  take  a  light 
that  is  annoying  to  the  eye,  whether  it  be  a  direct  light  or  a  lamp  such  as 
the  bowl  or  hemisphere  that  are  moimted  imderneath  the  balcony  here,  if  it  is 
annoying  to  the  eye,  I  think  I  can  call  it  a  glaring  ilhnnination.  And  that  is 
about  as  near  as  I  can  oome  to  an  offhand  definition  of  glare,  without  any 
attempt  to  define  its  limitation,  and  I  would  not  attempt  to  do  that  because 
others^  far  more  skilled  than  I  am  in  research  work,  have  been  unable  to  do 
so,  to  define  the  absolute  limits,  and  the  reasons  they  cannot  do  that  are  clear 
enough,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  so  many  variables.  If  you  look  over  at 
the  lamp  in  the  corner,  look  at  it  for  a  short  time,  you  will  find  it  is  annoying. 
It  is  not  extremely  bright.  The  light  is  covered  with  a  dijETusing  globe.  It  is 
annoying  because  of  the  contrast  conditions.  You  have  got  a  dark  surface 
underneath.  But  if  you  put  that  light  up  against  a  white  column,  you  will 
find  that  you  won't  have  any  annoyance.  Not  because  it  is  bright,  but  because 
it  is  up  against  a  dark  surface.  You  are  getting  right  back  to  the  point  that 
I  made  in  the  paper.  Contrast  is  the  vital  problem  in  illumination.  So  that 
the  whole  glare  effect  is  one  of  contrast.  How  then  can  we  define  glare  unless 
we  can  define  the  conditions  of  contrast?  The  light  is  glaring  over  in  the  cor- 
ner, but  it  would  not  be  glaring  if  you  put  it  up  against  a  light  surface. 

Mr.  :     Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  dc\^lop  any  proper  code,  that 

would  corer  even  a  majority  of  the  factories  in  any  particular  State? 

Mb.  Marks:  Have  you  aeen  the  most  recently  issued  code,  that  of  the 
State  of  Kew  Jersey? 

Mr.  :     I  do  not  think  I  have. 

Mb.  Marks:  It  seems  to  me  a  pretty  good  attempt  to  do  the  very  thing 
you  say.  It  is  a  little  pamphlet  of  forty-two  pages,  of  which  a  little  over 
two  pages  are  devoted  to  the  specifications  that  it  be  carried  out  by  the  fac- 
tories, in  the  way  of  providing  minimum  intensities  for  different  classes  of 
work,  and  in  the  way  of  shading  lamps  in  the  distribution  of  light,  in  emer- 
gency lighting,  and  in  switching  and  controlling.  Very  simple  rules  that  the 
State  has  framed,  believing  that  the  factory  managers  will  all  be  desirous  of 
carrying  them  out.  Their  idea  was  to  put  this  thing  before  them  so  they 
would  know  what  was  wanted.  These  are  reconmiendations  for  standard 
practices  for  different  classes  of  work.  Now  in  order  to  supplement  that  and 
make  it  perfectly  clear,  an  appendix,  consisting  of  some  forty  pages,  describes 
the  limitations  of  the  rules.  That  is  about  what  it  amounts  to.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania code  was  adopted  on  April  13th,  and  went  into  effect  on  June  Ist,  last, 
and  as  I  understand,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  points,  has  been  work- 
ing out  very  satisfactorily.  I  have  heard  from  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  that  they  hope  that  this  code  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  copies  of  which  have  recently  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  managers 
of  all  the  factories  of  the  State,  will  likewise  work  welL 
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Mr.  Stofer:  We  have  with  us  a  physician  this  afternoon.  I  think  we  have 
had  several  physicians.  Naturally  we  become  quite  alarmed  if  we  think  a 
physician  is  going  to  talk  seriously  to  us,  but  I  am  very  sure  in  this  particular 
case  we  will  be  quite  interested  in  hearing  from  Dr.  Charles  A.  Lauffer.  His 
subject  is  Heat  and  Ventilation  and  their  bearing  on  Health  and  Productivity 
of  Workers  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Physician  in  Industrial  Practice. 


HEAT  AND  VENTILATION:  THEIR  BEARING  ON  HEALTH  AND  PRO- 
DUCTIVITY OF  WORKERS  FROM  THE  VIEWPOINT  OF  THE 
PHYSICIAN  IN  INDUSTRIAL  PRACTICE 

Bt  Dr.  Charles  A.  Lauffer,  WssTmoHOXTSE  Electric  and  MAiajFAcruBiKG 

Company 

Body  Seat. —  The  normal  temperature  of  the  human  body  is  98  3/5^  Fahren- 
heit, 37^  Centigrade.  The  body  temperature  is  the  same  during  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  in  all  extremes  of  latitude,  and  among  all  races.  Diurnal  varia- 
tions of  one  degree,  depending  on  the  hour  of  the  day,  diet,  degree  of  activity, 
and  other  factors,  are  within  the  normal,  but  variations  from  the  standard 
98  3/5  **,  by  so  much  as  two  degrees  in  body  temperature,  indicate  some  abnor- 
mal condition,  that  calls  for  investigation. 

Man  is  a  warm-blooded  animal,  and  his  heat  must  be  maintained.  No  other 
creature  can  maintain  its  life  and  develop  its  species  in  all  latitudes  from  the 
tropics  to  the  polar  regions,  as  man  does.  Man  adapts  himself  to  all  dimatea 
because  he  has  the  intelligence  to  create  and  maintain  the  environment  esaoi- 
tial  to  his  comfort,  health,  and  safety. 

Anthropologists  tell  us  that  primitive  man  had  long  hair,  covering  his 
whole  body,  hence  required  no  overcoat.  Archaeologists  inform  us  that  our 
civilization  evolved  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  in  the  sub-tropics  where  life  was  spent  in  rural  pursuits  in.  the 
open  air,  hence  in  regions  and  under  conditions  where  many  of  the  problems 
that  confront  our  civilization  did  not  exist. 

Solar  Heat. —  The  sun  is  the  ultimate  source  of  all  heat  and  enei^  on  oar 
planet.  Science  has  evolved  the  fact  that  the  solar  heat  given  to  the  earth  in 
one  year's  time  is  the  equivalent  of  the  heat  obtained  from  the  combustion  of 
one  and  a  half  trillion  tons  of  coal.  The  sun  warms,  feeds,  and  clothes  us. 
The  food  we  eat  is  oxidized  in  our  bodies  just  as  coal  is  burned  up  in  a  stove. 
Physiologists  teach  us  that  the  human  body  creates  no  energy.  It  merely 
converts  the  potential  energy  in  our  food  into  kinetic  energy.  The  furnace 
creates  no  heat,  it  merely  releases  the  potential  energy  stored  in  the  eotl, 
fleons  ago,  when  the  luxurious  vegetation  of  the  carboniferous  era,  produced 
the  veins  of  coal,  on  which  we  now  rely  for  our  prosperous  industries.  Solar 
energy  carries  the  misty  vapor  from  land  and  sea  to  the  clouds.  The  rains 
descend,  and  the  harnessed  energy  of  Niagara  becomes  an  expression  of  solar 
energy,  typifying  man's  conquest  of  nature. 

Science  teaches  that. the  atmosphere  covers  the  earth  to  the  height  of  forty 
miles.  Only  five  miles  of  this  encircling  atmosphere  is  known  to  man.  The 
atmospheric  pressure,  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch  at  sea  level,  becomes 
reduced  as  we  scale  high  mountains  or  soar  upwards  in  an  aeroplane.  Yet  at 
all  altitudes,  the  relative  proportion  of  the  constituent  gases  in  the  air  is 
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uniformly  the  same.    The  winds  eifect  the  diffusion  of  gases  so  perfectly  that 
the  composition  of  air  is  uniform  throughout  the  earth. 

When  man  lives  out  of  doors,  in  air  heated  and  energized  hy  the  bom, 
breathing  air  sterilized  by  solar  energy,  the  perplexing  question  of  efficieoot 
yet  economical  heat  and  ventilation  does  not  arise. 

Warmth  Appreciated, —  Modem  man  is  bom  indoors,  and  the  average  man 
spends  most  of  his  days  under  a  roof.  Living  in  houses  imposes  artificial 
conditions,  as  compared  with  the  out-door  life  of  primitive  man.  Our  rapid 
change  of  population  from  rural  to  urban  life  in  the  past  forty  years  is  part 
of  a  world-wide  exodus  from  farm  life  to  life  in  factories. 

Traveling  northward  in  his  conquest  of  nature,  man  must  necessarily  create 
a  sub-tropical  atmosphere,  provided  with  warm,  fresh  air,  in  which  to  live. 
Every  man  wants  a  continuous  summer  with  temperature  such  that  he  can 
work  with  his  sleeves  rolled  up,  imbordened  wHh  an  excess  of  clothing.  It  is 
too  cold  on  the  farm;  there  is  no  work  and  a  scant  income  during  six  months 
of  the  year,  hence  the  drift  of  population  is  ever  towards  the  city.  For  his 
home,  office,  and  factories,  man  must  manufacture  a  suitable  climate.  Man's 
environment  indoors  must  coincide  with  that  in  which  he  thrives  best  out- 
doors. In  this  rigorous  Northern  climate  the  whole  animal  creation,  including 
men,  requires  shelter  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  Man's  home  life 
is  thus  necessarily  spent  in  a  house,  and  increasingly  hid  industrial  life  is 
also  spent  under  a  roof. 

Eeat  Regulation. —  The  blood  temperature  must  be  uniformly  maintained 
at  98  3/5°.  Nature  has  provided  within  the  body  a  mechajiism  for  (1) 
creating  heat,  (2)  dissipating  heat,  (3)  regulating  heat.  Physiologists  term 
these  three  functions  (1)  thermogenesis,  (2)  thermolysis,  and  (3) 
thermotaxis. 

Heat  Production, —  Sugars  and  starches  combine  with  oxygen,  furnishing 
us  heat  and  energy,  giving  as  end  products  carbon  dioxide  (00,)  and  water 
I  HsO ) ;  the  oxidation  of  fats  and  proteids  also  contributes  to  our  heat  and 
energy  production. 

Heat  Dissipation. —  The  evaporation  of  perspiration  cools  the  body.  Fully 
00  per  cent  of  the  total  heat  dissipation  is  from  the  skin.  Each  gram  of 
perspiration  vaporized  from  the  skin  extracts  582  calories  of  heat.  The  skin 
also  dissipates  heat  by  radiation  and  conduction.  Lesser  quantities  of  heat 
are  lost  (a)  by  eating  and  drinking  cold  food,  which  must  be  heated  to  body 
temperature  and  (b)  by  respiratory  heat  loss.  The  expired  air  is  heated  to 
body  temperature,  and  is  saturated  with  watery  vapor, —  a  fact  which  every- 
botly  appreciates  on  a  frosty  morning. 

Nervous  Mechamsm. —  The  r^ulation  of  heat  production  and  heat  dissipa- 
tion is  effected  automatically  by  the  vasomotor  mechanism  of  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system.  Perspiration  increases  in  hot  weather,  and  during  muscular 
exertion.  Less  blood  on  the  other  hand,  is  eent  to  the  skin  in  cold  weather, 
and  during  inactivity. 

If  (1)  heat  production  increases,  and  (2)  heat  dissipation  is  reduced,  there 
develops  a  fever,  a  hyperpyrexia:  this  condition  of  elevated  temperature  is 
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laoaiUar  in  all  acute  fevers,  suck  as  grippe>  pneuBonia,  typboid  ferer.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  (1)  heat  productioa  is  increased,  and  (2>  Jbeat  dissipation  is 
accelerated*  then  the  temperature  drops;  free  perspiration  aceompaniea  a  sod- 
den drop  of  body  temperatnre,  and  the  cooling  ei  the  body  is  due  to  the  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  perspiration. 

Clothing. —  Clothing  protects  the  skin  from  the  air.  The  uncovered  skin 
radiates  heat  too  rapidly,  hence  clothing  assists  nature  in  maintaining  the 
proper  temperature.  As  confined  air  is  a  relatively  poor  conductor  of  heat, 
several  thicknessea  of  thin  clothing,  rather  than  one  thick  garment,  thus  pro- 
viding more  air  spaces,  retain  body  heat  more  satisfactorily.  Clothing  should 
be  porous,  so  as  to  provide  adequate  ventilation  for  the  skin,  hence  gauze  or 
mesh  garments  of  cotton,  linen,  or  silk,  sgainst  the  skin  are  preferable,  as 
they  readily  dissipate  moisture  and  do  not  stay  wet  nor  cling  to  the  skin. 
Ribbed  imderwear,  part  wool  and  part  cotton,  is  excell^it.  The  test  of  any 
garment  to  be  worn  next  the  skin,  is  to  hold  it  over  the  n»)uth  and  nose;  if 
you  can  breathe  throu^  it  freely,  the  ventilati(«  of  the  skin  will  not  be 
impeded  by  wearing  such  a  garment.  Wool  abaorbs  nKusture  quiddy,  but 
does  not  readily  give  it  off;  it  is  preferable  material  for  outer  garments. 

Water  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  henoe  wet  garments  permit  the  skin  to 
radiate  heat  too  rapidly.  Wet  clothing  must  be  changed  for  dry  to  prevent 
this  undue  loss  of  •body  heat,  and  the  consequent  increased  liability  to  latent 
and  communicable  diseases.  It  is,  therefore,  a  part  of  good  business  manage- 
ment to  safeguard  the  health  of  employees,  whose  clothing  becomes  moist  by 
excessive  perspiration,  or  wet  from  otiier  causes,  by  providing  lodters,  and 
facilities  for  bathing.  Workers  in  oigine  rocms,  especially,  require  shower 
baths  so  that  they  may  go  home  in  dry,  clean  clothes.  To  stand  exposed  or  a 
street  comer,  chilled  by  the  blasts  of  winter,  while  dad  in  wet  clothing, 
invites  respiratory  and  gastrointestinal  diseases,  and  may  be  the  exciting 
factor  in  causing  pneumonia  or  rheumatism.  An  overcoat  is  always  necessary 
in  going  outdoors  from  a  warm  house  or  factory.  It  is  suicidal,  particularly 
when  fatigued,  htmgry,  and  overheated  from  the  day's  work,  to  sit,  stand,  ride, 
or  even  walk,  out  of  doors,  without  at  least  wearing  an  overcoat,  of  a  weight 
proportional  to  the  outdoor  temperature. 

Heated  Houses, —  The  maintenance  of  body  heat  requires  that  houses  be 
heated,  but  as  yet  no  ideal  system  for  heating  our  homes  and  factories  seems 
in  sight.  Our  great-grandfathers  burned  hickory  logs  on  an  open  hearth,  and 
the  smoke  went  up  the  wide  chimneys.  Air  entered  their  homes  through  the 
cracks  around  the  doors  and  windows;  and,  in  the  winter,  the  snow  sifted 
through  the  shingle  roof.  Our  grandfathers  substituted  coal  for  wood,  and 
burned  it  in  open  grates  and  in  stoves.  Our  fathers  had  hot-air  furnaces, 
didn't  like  them,  and  changed  to  steam  or  hot  water. 

Hot-air  furnaces,  made  ol  cast-iron,  soon  warped,  and  carried  dust  and 
smoke  into  the  hous&  Modern  hot-air  furnaces,  made  of  steel  with  welded 
joints,  do  not  carry  dirt  and  odors  into  the  house.  They  do  not  rapidly 
deteriorate  with  age.  The  great  volumes  ol  heated  air  canitd  into  a  house 
supplied  by  a  hot-air  system  must  have  an  exit.  Doors  and  transcma  ahoold 
be  kept  open.  Facilities  for  i*emoving  the  air  from  the  building  are  practically 
unnecessary,  in  homes  having  ample  air  space  for  each  occupant,  providing 
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the  intake  for  the  furnace  is  from  the  inside  of  the  house :  the  waste  air  from 
the  heated  rooms  con  thus  be  fed  into  the  furnace,  and  only  part  of  the  intake 
need  be  air  from  the  outside. 

A  cogent  objection  raised  against  hot-air  ftimaces,  which  applies  with  equal 
force  to  steam  radiators,  and  steam  pipes  (the  indirect  system),  is  that  the 
air  is  heated  too  hot  before  it  enters  the  room.  It  is  contended  that  air  is 
burned  when  it  is  heated  to  160**  V.,  and  that  at  this  temperature  the  organic 
life  in  tlie  air,  the  bacterial  micro-organismSj  which  are  always  present,  are 
destroyed,  and  converted  into  an  irritating  dust.  On  tliis  theory,  hot-water 
radiators  with  large  radiating  surface,  so  tliat  the  water  never  need  reach  a 
high  temperature  in  the  radiators,  to  maintain  a  comfortable  room  tempera- 
hire,  is  regarded  as  a  superior  method  for  heating  residences. 

Steam  pipes,  over  which  cool  air  is  passed,  thus  warming  the  air  before  it 
enters  the  room,  is  an  approved 'method  of  heating,  extensively  employed  for 
institutions,  schools,  churches,  theatres,  office  buildings,  and  factories.  There 
is  no  essential  diiference,  however,  between  the  hot-air  furnace,  and  the 
indirect  method  —  conveying  the  steam  in  pipes  to  the  vicinity  of  the  rooms  to 
be  heated,  then  passing  air  over  the  hot  pipes  before  it  enters  the  rooms. 

With  steam  and  hot^water  r&diators,  ventilation  may  be  provided  inde- 
pendently of  heating,  which  is  evidently  the  preferable  method.  Still  air  is 
more  pleasing  than  a  draft.  Under  certain  conditions,  moving  air  i«  com- 
fortable, yet  headaches  and  neuralgia,  "  coughs "  and  "  colds  "  ensue,  when 
factory  windows  are  raised,  and  those  individuals  who  fear  air  in  motion,  are 
exposed  to  drafts.    Hot  air  may  act  similarly,  if  drafts  are  permitted. 

Prom  the  health  standpoint,  the  problem  of  heating  and  ventilating  in  the 
home  is  intimately  connected  with  the  heating  of  factories  and  public  build- 
ings. Employees  are  generally  exposed  to  worse  hygienic  conditions  for 
longer  hours  in  their  homes  and  boarding  houses,  than  in  the  shops  and  fac- 
tories where  they  are  employed.  The  diseases  that  develop  in  shops  and  fac- 
tories reflect  the  state  of  the  public  health  of  their  respective  communities. 

Temperature  cmd  JSumidUy. —  The  sensation  of  wamtii  and  chiiliiiMB  is  a 
subjective  feeling,  and  is  sot  a  reliable  criterion  of  tbe  true  temperature  in  a 
room.  Tbe  reading  of  the  dry  bulb  thermometer  must  be  sappleiiieBted  l»y 
deductions  from  the  wet  bulb  thennometer. 

Room  temperatttre  of  68**  f  .  will  prove  chilly  if  the  homidity  is  low, 
68**  will  prove  eomfodrtable  providing  the  relative  humidity  is  60  per  cent  to 
80  per  eent^  Temperature  ehoold  be  not  leas  ihan  60"  F.,  nor  over  72*  F., 
unless  the  outside  temperature  is  so  high  tiuit  aitificial  heat  is  not  employed. 

A  oeUar  that  appears  dry  aod  wvna,  wliea  yoa  enter  it  in  the  winter  time, 
may  seeBi  cool  and  daatip  wiien  the  «atne  person  entera  it  in  tlie  summer  time, 
though  the  dry  butt*  ihennonaeter  may  vogiater  a  temperature  nearly  identieal 
for  winter  and  aixmiBer.  Our  sensatixiBB  of  baat  and  cold  at  the  BaoBaent  w<e 
enter  a  room  depend  on  oiir  physical  eonditioB,  as  related  to  the  temperature, 
and  the  relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  we  enter. 

A  temperature  of  zero  at  New  Yoric  or  Chicago,  in  consequence  of  the  high 
humidity  along  the  sea  coast  and  the  lake  fronts  may  be  more  perceptible 
than  30*^  below  zero  in  ^orth  Dakota  or  Montana,  owing  to  the  relatively  low 
humidity  in  "^ose  States. 

Every  housewife  knows  with  what  delightful  rapidity  the  clothes  will  dry 
on  certain  days.    Light  winds  absorb  the  moisture  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
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time^  the  clothes  are  dry.  "  Good  "  days  alternate  with  "  bad  "  days  for  dry- 
ing clothes.  On  the  "  bad  "  days  the  air  is  already  so  saturated  with  vapor 
that  it  can  absorb  no  more. 

A  fllm  of  moisture  collects  on  our  lenses,  when  we  go  from  a  cold  atmos- 
phere to  a  warm  room,  as  those  of  us  who  wear  glasses  can  readily  testify. 
The  precipitation  of  moisture  on  the  cold  lenses  is  due  to  humidity,  and  is 
proportionate  to  the  relative  humidity  of  the  room  entered. 

The  frost  on  the  window-pane  on  a  winter  morning  gives  evidence  of  a 
greater  humidity  in  the  house  than  without.  If  there  is  more  frost  on  the 
kitchen  windows  than  elsewhere  in  the  house  it  proves  the  greater  humidity 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  kitchen.  Windows  should  sweat.  If  there  is  no 
frost  on  the  window-panes,  when  winter  is  raging  without,  it  proves  that  the 
air  within  the  house  is  deficient  in  humidity. 

Air  can  take  up  a  definite  quantity  of  moisture,  depending  on  its  tempera- 
ture. When  confined  air  has  evaporated  all  the  wat^r  it  will  hold,  it  is  said 
to  be  "  saturated." 

One  cubic  meter  of  saturated  air  at  different  temperatures  will  contain  the 
following  amounts  of  water  vapor: 

2  grams  at  — 10*  C.  17  grams  at  20°  C. 

5  grams  at  0*"  C.  30  grams  at  30°  C. 

9  grams  at  10°  G.  507  grams  atlOO°  G. 

From  this  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  air,  which  is  saturated  at  one  tem- 
perature, can,  at  a  higher  temperature,  take  up  still  more  water  vapor  before 
becoming  saturated;  but  if  cooled,  it  must  deposit  some  of  the  water  vapor 
which  it  already  has. 

The  air  nearest  the  earth  contains  the  most  moisture,  because  it  is  the 
warmest.  At  high  altitudes  the  air  is  deficient  in  heat  and  humidity,  as  well 
as  reduced  in  atmospheric  pressure. 

When  air,  saturated  with  water  vapor,  becomes  chilled  the  vapor  becomes 
visible.  The  clouds  are  composed  of  water  vapor.  The  clouds  lie  at  the  zone 
of  contact  of  the  upper  strata  of  air  with  the  lower  warm  strata  of  air.  The 
clouds,  thus  covering  the  sky,  restrict  heat  radiation  from  the  earth,  and 
their  presence  conserves  the  earth's  warmth  for  us.  Great  masses  of  cold  air 
high  above  the  earth  may  drive  the  clouds,  condensing  their  watery  vapor, 
and  precipitating  their  moisture  as  rain  or  snow.  The  sun's  rays  by  day 
would  be  intolerable  were  it  not  for  the  protection  afforded  by  the  clouds.  The 
fierce  heat  of  the  sun  on  the  summits  of  high  mountains  above  the  cloud  line, 
and  the  cruel  cold  at  night,  in  these  high  altitudes,  attest  the  value  to  man  of 
the  oceans  of  distilled  moisture  stored  away  in  the  recesses  of  the  heavens. 
On  clear  nights  the  earth  loses  its  heat  much  more  rapidly,  because  no  heavy 
clouds  are  present  to  retard  the  radiation  of  the  solar  heat  absorbed  by  the 
earth  during  the  day.  Hence,  on  a  murky,  cloudy  day,  with  a  relative  humid- 
ity near  the  saturation  point,  the  farmer  has  less  to  fear  from  frosts. 

The  Hygrometer. —  These  facts  and  others  relative  to  humidity  have  been 
observed  for  ages,  but  it  was  late  in  the  eighteenth  century  when  Hatton,  of 
London,  noticed  that  a  thermometer  bulb  read  lower  when  wet  than  dry,  an 
observation  that  led  to  the  invention  of  the  psychrometer,  hygrometer,  or 
wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometer.  Gredit  for  this  invention  is  claimed  by  Leslie 
of  Edinburgh  and  Mason  of  London. 
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The  determination  of  relative  humidity  in  terms  of  percentage  is  made  with 
the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers  as  follows: 

The  mercury  bulb  of  the  wet  bulb  thermometer  is  covered  with  a  wick, 
which  draws  distilled  water  from  a  cup  by  capillary  attraction.  The  evapora- 
tion of  this  water  from  the  wick,  covering  the  thermometer  bulb,  is  facili- 
tated, if  the  air  around  the  thermometer  is  kept  circulating  by  means  of  an 
electric  fan. 

The  wet  bulb  thermometer  will  indicate  a  lower  temperature  than  the  dry 
bulb  thermometer,  due  to  the  cooling  of  the  mercury  in  the  bulb,  produced  by 
the  evaporation  from  the  wick.  The  drier  the  surrounding  air,  the  greater 
will  be  the  difference  recorded  by  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometers.  By  use 
of  tables  furnished  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  we  may  ascertain  from  the  ther- 
mometer readings,  the  so-called  relative  humidity  of  the  air.  The  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards  also  publishes  a  bulletin,  dealing  with  measure- 
ments of  humidity. 

Anybody  may  convert  a  dry  bulb  thermometer  into  a  wet  bulb  thermometer 
by  means  of  a  tube  wick  and  a  water  bath,  and  can  ascertain  the  wet  bulb 
and  dry  bulb  temperatures,  from  which  the  estimation  of  relative  humidity  is 
made. 

A  desirable  hygrometer  for  the  investigation  of  hiunidity  is  the  Tycoe 
Hygrodeik,  made  by  the  Taylor  Instnmient  Company  of  Rochester,  K.  Y.  It 
presents  wet  bulb  and  dry  bulb  thermometers  and  an  index  hand,  mounted  on 
a  triangular  frame,  on  which  the  temperature  scales  are  engraved.  On  its 
index  hand  there  is  a  sliding  pointer;  this  pointer  is  set  at  the  wet  bulb  tem- 
perature, then  the  index  hand  is  shoved  over,  until  the  sliding  pointer  touches 
the  curved  line  corresponding  to  the  reading  on  the  dry  bulb  thermometer. 
The  index  hand  will  then  point  to  the  relative  humidity  on  the  scale  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chart.  The  determination  of  relative  humidity  is  accomplished 
within  a  fraction  of  a  minute  by  this  method;  no  arithmetic  and  no  reference 
tables  are  required. 

The  wet  bulb  temperature  may  be  defined  as  that  temperature  at  which  the 
air  would  become  saturated,  if  moisture  were  added,  without  the  addition  or 
subtraction  of  any  heat.  The  wet  bulb  depression,  or  the  difference  between 
the  wet  and  dry  bulb  temperatures,  is  the  measure  of  the  amount  of  moist- 
ure present  in  the  air.  By  introducing  sufficient  moisture  in  the  air,  the 
dry  bulb  temperature  may  be  lowered,  until  it  i»  the  same  as  the  wet  bulb 
temperature.  At  the  dew  point,  or  the  temperature  at  which  saturation  is 
obtained,  the  wet  bulb  and  the  dry  bulb  temperatures  are  identical. 

The  term  humidity  thus  refers  to  the  amount  of  water  vapor  mixed  with 
the  air.  Relative  hiunidity  expresses  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  moisture 
actually  contained  in  the  air,  to  the  amoimt  contained  in  the  air  when  satu- 
rated at  the  same  temperature. 

Control  of  Eumidiiy. —  Since  methods  for  the  investigation  of  humidity 
have  been  completed,  measures  for  the  control  of  humidity  are  being  per- 
fected. Heated  dry  air  may  seem  chilly,  and  slight  drafts  prove  very  notice- 
able; the  excessive  evaporation  of  perspiration  from  the  skin  lowers  the  body 
temperature.  The  body  heat  is  reduced  too  rapidly,  when  heated  air  is  too 
dry,  and  colds  are  readily  contracted.  Heated  dry  air  is  expensive,  as  higher 
temperatures  are  required  than  would  be  necessary  for  comfort,  if  the  proper 
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amoimt  ol  humidity  were  present.  ExoeeslTe  humidity,  on  the  other  hand, 
retards  the  radiation  of  body  heat,  with  the  result  that  the  evaporation  of 
perspiration  is  below  normal,  taking  place  less  rapidly  than  required  for  com- 
fort. The  higher  the  hnmidity  maintained^  within  certain  limits,  the  less  the 
fuel  consimiption,  because  a  lower  temperature  it  then  required  for  the  same 
degree  of  personal  comfort. 

With  the  outside  air  at  SO'',  and  its  relative  humidity  at  100  per  cent,  that 
same  air  taken  into  a  building,  and  heated  to  70",  will  present  a  relative 
humidity  of  less  than  30  per  cent.  It  is  this  excessively  dry  heated  air  that 
causes  rapid  evaporation  of  per^iration  from  the  body,  and  the  breailiing  of 
whidi  tends  to  dry  the  air  passages  of  the  nose  and  throat. 

Enough  moisture  escapes  from  steam  radiators  in  some  homes  to  require 
no  further  addition  to  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  Pans  of  water,  plaoed 
under  the  radiators,  with  cotton  or  wool  wicks,  reaching  from  the  pans  and 
attached  with  twine  to  the  radiators,  will  evaporate  approximately  ten  gal- 
lons of  water  a  day,  in  a  six-room  house.  Pans  of  water  plaoed  on  the  radi- 
ators or  under  them,  yet  without  wicks,  will  add  less  moisture  to  the  water 
vapor  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  home;  this  plan  cannot  be  recommended,  it  is 
inadequate.  Turkish  towels  made  soaking  wet  and  laid  over  the  radiators  is 
a  more  effective  way. 

Washed  air,  as  drawn  through  the  washer,  for  schools,  hospitals,  hotels, 
public  buildings,  and  factories,  acquires  moisture,  suspended  in  fine  particles. 
Air  conditioning  systems  are  now  available  that  ke^  the  humidity  of  the  air 
at  any  desired  point.  The  indoor  climate  can  be  controlled  to  suit  the  com- 
fort of  man,  or  may  be  altered  to  conform  to  the  necessities  of  varied  proc- 
esses of  manufacture. 

Ventilation, —  In  its  physiological  aspects,  the  term  ventilation  refers  to  the 
aeration  of  the  blood.  It  is  estimated  that  all  the  blood  in  the  body  passes 
through  the  limgs  every  four  minutes.  Air  is  a  food;  when  urging  "pure 
food,"  we  must  recommend  warm,  clean,  moist,  fresh  air.  Air  long  confined  in 
buildings  is  stale,  and  unfit  for  human  consumption.  Processes  of  manufac- 
ture may  add  dust,  fumes,  smoke  and  odors  that  are  prejudicial  to  health. 
Tobacco  smoke  adds  dust  particles  to  the  air,  and  noxious  gases,  that  are 
irritating  to  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  eyes,  nose,  and  throat.  Expired 
air  is  unfit  to  use  over  and  over  again. 

Kirk's  "  Handbook  of  Physiology  "  gives  the  composition  of  inspired  and 
expired  air  as  follows: 

Inspired  Air  Expired  Air 

Oxygen 20.96   vols,   per   cent 16.03  vole,  percent. 

Nitrogen   79  vols,   per  cent 79       vols,  per  cent. 

C^bon  Dioxide    0.40  vols,   per   cent 4.4     vols,  per  cent. 

Watery    Vapor    Variable Saturated. 

Temperature Variable Tliat  of  body. 

Recently  discovered  gases,  argon,  krypton,  etc.,  are  included  with  nitrogen 

in  the  above  table. 

Not  only  does  the  expired  air  have  an  excess  of  carbon  dioxide,  a  reduction 
in  oxygen,  and  a  saturation  of  water  vapors, —  expired  air  also  contains 
etiiereal  gases.  Intestinal  putrefaetion  taints  the  breath;  certain  articiss  of 
diet,  such  as  onions,  and  alcohol,  flavor  the  breath.  Decayed  teeth,  exhala- 
tions from  soiled  clothing  and  evaporating  perspiration,  likewise,  add  to  the 
crowd  odors  in  rooms  deficient  in  ventilation. 
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A  vitiated  atmosphere  is  not  an  atmosphere  deficient  in  oxygen, —  it  has 
been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  even  crowded  halls  axid  theatres  have  20 
per  cent  of  oxygen.  Experiments  prove  that  man  can  live  in  an  atmosphere 
containing  4  per  cent  of  oxygen.  Nor  is  a  vitiated  atmosphere  one  that  is  sur- 
charged with  carbon  dioxide.  This  gas  is  less  toxic  than  heretofore  believed. 
There  is  seemingly  an  unknown  element  of  vitiation,  sometimes  called  crowd 
poison,  sometimes  known  as  anthropotoxin.  Yet  no  definite  and  distinct 
albuminoid  element  has  been  recovered  from  vitiated  atmosphere. 

The  chemical  compounds  sometimes  found  in  impure  air  are  animal  prod- 
ucts, and  may  be  estimated  by  the  amount  of  organic  nitrogen;  the  increased 
carbon  dioxide,  and  diminished  oxygen  may  also  be  estimated  in  computing 
air  vitiation. 

The  nitrogenous  products  in  the  air  are  demonstrated  by  shaking  up  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  permanganate  in  a  bottle  containing  the  air;  if  present,  the 
color  of  the  solution  will  be  destroyed. 

Free  ammonia  is  ascertained  by  Nessler's  test,  and  organic  or  albuminoid 
ammonia  by  Wanklyn's  test.  Ammonia  is  almost  universally  present  in  the 
air,  particularly  in  that  of  a  crowded  room,  or  the  vicinity  of  decomposing 
animal  or  vegetable  matter. 

The  presence  of  carbon  dioxide  can  be  determined  by  agitating  th^  air  in  a 
bottle  containing  lime  water;  the  solution  will  become  cloudy.  The  quantity 
of  ^carbon  dioxide  can  be  ascertained  by  collecting  and  weighing  the 
precipitate. 

The  presence  of  carbon  dioxide  in  an  occupied  room  in  excess  of  ten  parts  in 
10,000  of  air,  is  sometimes  taken  as  an  index  of  air  supply  and  distribution. 
In  breweries,  or  other  manufacturing  plants,  where  carbon  dioxide  is  liberated 
in  manufacturing  processes,  its  presence  is  no  index  of  air  vitiation. 

One  per  cent  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  is  not  harmful,  however, 
quoting  Yandell  Henderson,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Yale  Medical  School, 
New  Haven,  Conn. —  (Vol.  2,  p.  623  and  624,  Transactions  Fifteenth  Interna- 
tional Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demography.) 

"  Hygienists  are  accustomed  to  estimate  the  effectiveness  of  ventilation  by 
the  amoimt  of  carbon  dioxide  which  the  air  in  a  room  contains.  It  is  quite 
certain,  however,  that  a  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  tenfold  greater  than  the 
highest  hygienic  limit  may  be  breathed  practically  indefinitely  with  impunity. 
To  mention  only  a  single  fact  indicating  this,  take  such  respiration  experi- 
ments as  those  carried  out  in  a  closed  calorimeter  in  the  Carnegie  Laboratory 
in  Boston.  The  subject  in  such  an  apparatus  breathes  atmosphere  which  fre- 
quently contains  considerably  more  than  1  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide.  In 
this  he  remains  for  days,  or  even  weeks,  and  performs  active  mental  or 
physical  work  with  no  ill  effects  whatever,  yet  the  standard  which  hygienists 
are  accustomed  to  use  in  estimating  the  purity  of  air  limits  the  carbon  dioxide 
to  amounts  so  small  as  '  parts  in  ten-thousandth,'  with  0.13  of  1  per  cent  as 
an  upper  limit.  For  more  than  fifty  years,  it  has  been  recognized  that  carbon 
dioxide,  in  itself,  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  relations  of  air  to  health. 
Pettenkofer's  standard  for  estimating  ventilation  by  the  carbon  dioxide  con- 
tent of  the  air  has  continued  to  be  used  merely  as  a  convenient  index. 

''A  good  many  years  ago,  Hermann  suggested  that  in  reality  the  ill  effects 
of  bad  ventilation  are  due  not  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  inspired  air, 
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but' tp,  interference  with  the  heat  eliminating  function  of  the  skin.  This,  view 
has  been  elaborated  and  placed  upon  a  very  firm  experimental  basis  in  recent 
years  by  Flugge.and  his  pupils.  All  of  their  experiments  were  carried  out 
upon  man.  The  subject  w^as  inclosed  in  an  air-tight  box  of  small  size  and  the 
experiments  were  plaxmed  so  as  to  contrast  the  effects  of  chemical  vitiation 
of  the  atmosphere^  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  physical  changes  of  high  tem- 
perature and  humidity,  on  the  other.  It  was  found  that  a  high  degree  of 
chemical  vitiation  (i.  e.,  reduction  of  the  oxygen  and  increase  of  the  carbon 
dioxide)  was  borne  with  no  perceptible  iU  effects,  so  long  as  the  air  in  the 
chamber  was  kept  cool  and  dry.  On  the  other  hand,  all  of  the  ill  effects  of 
vitiated  air  were  experienced,  with  even  a  slight  chemical  impurity,  as  soon 
as  the  temperature  and  moisture  content  rose  sufficiently  to  interfere  with  the 
elimination  of  heat  through  the  subject's  skin.  Particularly  striking  was  one 
experiment  in  which  one  subject,  placed  within  the  chamber  in  a  hot,  moist, 
and  chemically  highly  vitiated  atmosphere,  experienced  all  the  ill  effects  of 
bad  ventilation,  although  at  the  same  time  he  was  allowed  to  breatlie  fresh 
and  perfectly  pure  air  from  outside,  through  a  mouthpiece  in  the  wall  of  the 
chamber.  At  the  same  time,  another  subject  outside  of  the  chamber  breathed 
through  a  mouthpiece  connected  with  the  interior.  The  skin  of  the  latter  was 
of  course 'Under  hygienic  conditions.  His  air  supply  was  supposedly  highly 
unhygienic,  but  no  ill  effects  were  experienced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  subject 
within  the  box  whose  lungs  received  fresh  air,  but  whose  skin  was  exposed,  to 
a  hot  and  moist  atmosphere,  felt  dizzy  and  became  nauseated. 

'*  Very  similar  results  have  been  reported  by  Leonard  Hill  in  England.  Hill 
described  an  experiment  in  which  he  and  several  of  his  pupils  were  shut  up  in 
a  small  chamber,  as  follows: 

"  'After  forty-four  minutes  the  dry  bulb  thermometer  stood  at  87°  F., 
the  wet  bulb  at  83°  F.  The  carbon  dioxide  had  risen  to  5.26  per  cent.  The 
oxygen  had  fallen  to  15.1  per  cent.  The  discomfort  felt  was  great;  all  were 
wet  with  sweat  and  the  skin  of  all  was  flushed.  The  talking  and  laughing  of 
the  occupants  had  gradually  become  less  and  then  ceased.  On  putting  on  the 
electric  fans  and  whirling  the  air  in  the  chamber  the  relief  was  immediate 
and  very  great,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  temperature  of  the  chamber  continu- 
ing to  rise.  On  putting  off  the  fans  the  discomfort  returned.  The  occupants 
cried  out  for  the  fans.  Ko  headache  or  after  effects  have  followed  this  type 
of  experiment,  which  has  been  repeated  five  times.' 

*'  In  the  light  of  these  facts,  we  seem  to  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
effects  of  bad  ventilation  are  not  dependent  upon  the  air  which  enters  the 
lungs,  but  upon  the  temperature,  moisture  content,  and  drafts  of  the  air  in 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  body.  They  depend  upon  interference  with 
heat  elimination  by  the  skin.  They  are  due  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  to  heat 
stagnation  in  the  atmosphere  contained  in  the  pores  of  the  clothing  surround- 
ing the  body." 

Henderson  agrees  with  Hermann  and  others  in  support  of  the  theory  **  that 
one  of  the  effects  of  cold  upon  the  skin  is  to  stimulate  the  pulmonary  epithel- 
ium to  secretory  activity."  The  pulmonary  epithelium  exerts  a  selective 
activity  in  respect  to  oxygen,  just  as  the  intestinal  epithelium  exerts  a  select- 
ive activity  in  respect  to  food  elements,  discarding  waste  elements  within  the 
intestine. 
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Diffusion  of  Ga^es. —  A  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  chloroform  or  any  other 
gas  with  a  powerful  odor,  introduced  into  a  room,  is  soon  perceptible  in  every 
part  of  the  room.  The  steam  of  the  tea-kettle  ascends  upwards,  then  diffuses; 
tobacco  smoke  rises,  but  soon  spreads  over  the  whole  room,  appearing  more 
dense  in  the  higher  strata  of  air.  Smoke  and  colored  vapors  are  employed  in 
testing  air  currents,  and  the  efficiency  of  exhaust  systems  of  forced  ventilation. 

In  high-roofed  factories,  having  open  corridors  from  ceiling  to  ground  for 
the  use  of  cranes,  it  is  observed  that  on  the  ground  floor  the  air  is  cooler, 
fresher,  and  purer  than  that  of  the  higher  floors. 

Instructions  to  persons  entering  or  lea\'ing  burning  buildings  recommend 

» 

that  the  mouth  €md  nose  be  covered  with  a  handkerchief,  and  that  the  occu- 
pant crawl  along  the  floor  in  effecting  his  escape,  thereby  avoiding  the  hot 
smoke  vapors,  which  rise  and  fill  the  higher  strata  of  air  in  the  room,  before 
reaching  the  level  of  the  floor. 

"  The  currents  of  impure  air  arise  to  the  ceiling  and  escape,  leaving  the 
cooler  and  purer  supplies  at  the  floor,  untainted  by  the  vitiated  air  which 
arises  from  it,"  declares  William  Tribbles  and  others.  This  school  argues 
that  the  air  intake  should  be  at  the  floor,  the  exit  for  foul  air  at  the  ceiling. 

Another  school  of  ventilation  teaches  that  the  impure  air  is  heavy  and  drops 
to  the  floor,  hence  the  fresh  heated  air  should  enter  at  the  ceiling;  the  exit 
for  spent  air  should  then  be  at  the  floor  level.  The  high  entrance  method 
obviates  the  draft  incident  to  admitting  air  at  floor  level;  it  is  claimed  by 
this  school  of  ventilators  that  the  upper  strata  of  pure  heated  air  in  the  room 
descends,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  air  is  forced  in  above,  and  that  the 
lower  impure  air  should  be  simultaneously  exhausted. 

That  the  supply  of  air  from  high  inlets  is  false  in  principle,  is  maintained 
by  the  first  school,  on  the  grounds  that  "  the  air  is  so  warmed  when  it  leaves 
the  lungs  that  it  must  perforce  rise,"  "that  the  carbon  dioxide  leaving  the 
lungs  and  skin  is  thoroughly  diffused  through  the  warm  air  rising  from  the 
body,"  just  as  is  the  carbon  dioxide  generated  by  a  candle  or  gas  flame;  and 
that  "a  gas  once  diffused  in  the  air  can  no  more  sink  or  settle  down  out  of 
it  and  occupy  a  lower  stratum,  than  can  salt  settle  out  of  the  sea  to  its  bot- 
tom,"—  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  ethereal  organic  gases  must  therefore  rise 
with  the  current  of  warm  air,  and  leave  the  room  through  a  high  exit.  Bring- 
ing the  supply  of  fresh  air  from  above,  it  is  thus  contended,  causes  the  supply 
of  fresh  air  "  to  bring  down  with  it  the  foul  air  which  nature  was  endeavoring 
to  remove." 

The  second  school,  nevertheless,  bravely  contends  that  the  best  circulation 
is  attained  when  the  inlet  is  located  at  the  top,  in  tests  conducted  with  clouded 
vapors,  and  have  standardized  on  this  type  of  ventilation. 

Whether  the  intake  is  located' at  the  floor,  and  the  exhaust  at  the  ceiling, 
or  vice  versa,  it  is  contended  that  the  air  should  be  changed  every  ten  min- 
utes, computing  thirty  cubic  feet  air  change  per  person  per  minute.  This  rate 
of  air  movement  is  subject  to  modifications,  relative  to  ( 1 )  the  cubic  contents 
of  the  room  per  occupant,  and  (2)  the  extent  of  suction  drafts  for  removing 
impurities  at  their  source. 

Again,  there  are  confusing  currents  of  air  that  militate  against  the  success 
of  many  well-engineered  systems  of  ventilation  so  that  combination  methods, 
as  follows,  are  sometimes  mure  advantageous: 
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(1)  Fresh  air  may  be  admitted  through  ventilators  along  the  outside  of 
rooms,  then  exhausted  near  both  the  floor  and  the  ceiling  along  the  inner 
walls.    Under  conditions  where  this  scheme  is  practical,  it  is  eflScient. 

(2)  The  ammonia  and  formaldehyde  fumes  of  Bakelite  were  annoying, 
until  our  engineers  solved  the  ventilation  problem  in  this  manner:  the  forced 
intakes  of  air  were  located  at  floor  and  ceiling  on  the  west  wall  of  the  room. 
Fans  at  measured  intervals  drove  the  air  east.  Suction  exhausts  at  floor  and 
ceiling  on  the  east  wall  removed  the  spent  air.  To  demonstrate  its  efficiency, 
the  room  was  filled  with  dense  smoke,  and  within  three  minutes  the  smoke 
was  entirely  removed. 

Suction  Ventilation. —  Exhaust  fans,  connected  with  hoods,  operated  with 
sufficient  suction  to  remove  impurities  at  the  point  of  their  origin,  "kept 
constantly  running  while  such  impurities  are  being  generated  or  released," 
are  needed  "  where  dust,  fumes,  gases,  vapors,  odors,  fibres,  or  other  impurities 
are  generated  or  released  in  the  course  of  a  business  or  process  carried  on  in 
any  work  room  or  other  place  in  quantities  tending  to  injure  the  health  of 
the  occupants."*  The  discharge  from  such  suction  ducts  or  flues  should  be 
screened,  provided  with  dust  collectors  and  separators,  and  so  located  "  as 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  fresh  air  supply  of  the  building  or  adjacent 
buildings,  and  prevent  any  public  nuisance."* 

Fans  stir  up  dust,  drafts  disseminate  noxious  fumes  and  vapors;  suction 
ventilation  to  remove  impurities  at  their  source  is,  therefore,  the  best  pro- 
cedure in  conserving  the  health  of  workers. 

Mechanical  exhaust  for  toilet  rooms  is  desirable, —  six  changes  of  air  per 
hour,  as  required  by  law  in  several  states,  tends  to  eliminate  sewage  gas  con- 
tamination from  this  source.  A  velocity  of  forty  feet  per  minute  across  toilet 
bowls,  is  very  satisfactory.  There  should  be  only  natural  ventilation  into, 
never  a  forced  intake  provided  for  a  toilet  room. 

With  adequate  suction  ventilation  fully  equipped,  to  eliminate  noxious 
impurities  at  their  source,  the  atmosphere  of  factories  can  be  made  safe  and 
healthy.  Good  business  instinct  already  appreciates  the  essential  economy  in 
manufacturing  an  indoor  climate  with  a  salubrious  atmosphere,  wherein  the 
health  and  productivity  of  the  workers  is  conserved. 

Extremes  of  Temperature, —  The  worker  is  sometimes  exposed  to  extremes 
of  temperature.  Low  temperatures  are  controlled  by  systems  of  heating,  hence 
need  not  concern  us  at  this  time.  The  records  of  Polar  expeditions,  and  of 
the  retreat  of  Napoleon's  army  from  Moscow,  tell  of  the  baneful  effects  of 
extreme  cold  on  the  human  body. 

Excessive  heat  and  humidity  can  in  some  degree  be  reduced  and  controlled, 
but  the  high  temperatures  of  summer  can  never  be  mitigated,  nor  the  stoking 
of  furnaces  made  a  comfortable  job  the  year  round,  at  a  temperature  approxi- 
mating 72°  F. 

That  excessive  degrees  of  dry  heat  can  be  tolerated  with  impunity  by  man, 
has  been  known  for  many  generations.  Hooker's  Physiology,  published  1876, 
contains  these  pertinent  paragraphs: 

"Two  Frenchmen  were  employed  by  the  government,  in  1760,  to  devise 
some  method  of  destroying  an  insect  which  infested  the  grain  at  that  time. 


^Heating  and  Ventilating  Magazine,  April,  1916. 
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The  result  of  their  experiments  was  the  discovery,  that  by  subjectizig  the 
grain  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat  in  an  oven,  the  insect  was  destroyed,  while 
the  grain  was  not  injured.  While  they  were  trying  their  experiments,  a  girl 
offered  to  go  into  the  oven  and  mark  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  ther- 
mometer. It  stood  at  260^ ;  and  after  remaining  there  for  ten  minutes,  which 
she  found  that  she  could  do  without  any  great  inconvenience,  she  marked  it 
at  288  **,  that  is  76 '^  above  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

"  These  facts  led  to  the  famous  experiments  of  Dr.  Fordyoe  and  Sir  Charles 
Blagden,  in  England.  With  wooden  shoes,  tied  on  with  list,  they  went  into  a 
room  in  which  the  thermometer  showed  the  air  to  be  at  260^.  Their  watch- 
chains  were  so  hot  that  they  could  scarcely  touch  them,  eggs  were  roasted 
hard  in  twenty  minutes,  and  beefsteak  was  cooked  in  thirty-three  minutes. 
And  yet  the  same  air  that  produced  these  results  was  breathed  by  them  with 
impunity,  and  it  raised  the  heat  of  the  body  but  very  little. 

"  The  air  which  was  breathed  out  from  the  limgs  was  so  much  cooler  than 
the  air  of  the  room,  that  it  was  refreshingly  cool  to  the  nostrils,  and  to  the 
fingers  as  they  blowed  upon  them.  In  such  cases,  the  evil  effects  of  the  heat 
are  prevented  chiefly  by  the  great  amount  of  perspiration  that  occurs,  the 
vaporation  of  this  abstracting  the  heat,  which  would  otherwise  accumulate  in 
the  body  and  produce  disastrous  results.  The  exhalation  from  the  lungs,  also 
has  some  influence." 

In  recent  years,  J.  S.  Haldane  (Journal  of  Hygiene,  1910)  has  investigated 
the  limits  of  temperature  endured  by  man.  His  conclusions  tend  to  discount 
the  value  of  the  dry  bulb  thermometer,  and  deductions  based  on  relative 
humidity;  he  emphasizes  the  value  of  the  wet  bulb  thermometer.  If  the  wet 
bulb  temperature  registers  78°  F.,  fatigue  comes  with  slight  exertion,  and 
continued  hard  work  is  impossible;  above  88".,  wet,  it  is  dangerous  for  most 
people.  Ordinary  persons  cannot  remain  long  in  such  a  temperature;  certain 
individuals  can,  however,  acquire  an  immunity,  and  accustom  themselves  to 
endure  high  degrees  of  temperature. 

Thermic  Fever. —  Cork  helmets  are  worn  by  people  of  our  latitude,  who 
travel  in  the  tropics,  to  prevent  sunstroke.  Excessive  indoor  temperature,  as 
well  as  the  noonday  tropical  sun,  may  cause  thermic  fever.  Thermic  fever  is 
best  defined  as  a  febrile  intoxication;  a  toxic  substance  is  generated  in  the 
brain,  or  elsewhere,  and  attacks  the  patient  with  explosive  violence. 

In  thermic  fever,  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry;  face  flushed;  breathing  rapid 
and  shallow;  pulse  feeble  and  rapid;  nausea  and  vomiting;  stupor,  then 
coma;  temperature  in  axilla  108**  to  112°.  Unless  relieved  by  an  ice  bath, 
and  heart  stimulants,  the  patient  will  die. 

Such  is  the  gruesome  picture  conjured  up  by  the  mention  of  thermic  fever, 
yet  many  industrial  physicians,  in  extensive  practice,  over  many  years,  have 
never  met  a  bona  fide  case  of  thermic  fever.  Four  cases  we  encoimtered, 
diagnosed  as  thermis  fever,  were  equally  correctly  diagnosed  as:  (1)  chronic 
alcoholism,  uremia;  (2)  acute  indigestion;  (3)  grip,  then  neurasthenia;  (4) 
myocarditis  and  endocarditis,  broken  compensation, —  hospital  records  proved 
four  other  identical  attacks. 

The  resources  of  the  human  body  are  such  that  perspiration  will  be  copious, 
in  the  presence  of  high  temperature,  thereby  reducing  the  body  temperature. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  advancing  age  and  co-existing  disease 
impair  man%  heat  regulating  mechanism. 
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Seat  Eahauation, —  The  copious  perspiration  may  cool  the  skin  excessively; 
the  great  loss  of  body  heat  may  indeed  lead  to  coUapse. 

In  heat  exhaustion^  the  skin  is  moist,  pale  and  cool;  breathing  rapid  and 
shallow;  pulse  soft  and  feeble;  temperature  subnormal  —  may  drop  to  94^. 
There  is  no  coma.  External  heat  and  heart  stimulants  are  required;  the  con- 
dition responds  to  treatment. 

Among  stokers  on  battleships,  steaming  through  the  tropics,  many  cases  of 
thermic  faver  and  heat  exhaustion  occur.  With  temperature  approximately 
84°  F.,  wet,  stokers  must  work  short  shifts,  and  ventilating  fans  must  be 
installed  in  the  engine  room.* 

Inasmuch  as  serious  disturbances  in  heat  regulation  arise  from  temperatures 
exceeding  78**  F.,  wet,  there  are  certainly  lower  temperatures  at  which  there 
will  be  diminished  productivity  of  workers. 

Too  much  heat  dulls  cerebral  activity,  and  impairs  the  manual  dexterity  of 
workers,  thereby  decreasing  production  and  increasing  the  incidence  of  acci- 
dents. A  clear  head  makes  a  steady  hand;  proper  atmospheric  conditions 
thus  contribute  to  both  safety  and  efficiency. 

Fatigue  from  High  Eumidity  and  High  Temperature. —  The  verdict  seems 
unanimous  among  observers  everywhere  that  "  a  disinclination  to  work,"  "  an 
actual  inability  to  perform  continuous  muscular  work,"  "  decreased  efficiency," 
**  discomfort,"  "  indifference,"  "  weariness,"  even  "  exhaustion,"  develop  under 
industrial  conditions  where  workers  must  labor  imder  the  enervating  effect 
of  combined  high  temperature  and  high  hiunidity. 

In  a  hot,  humid  atmosphere,  the  cutaneous  vessels  are  congested  and 
dilated;  there  is  thus  induced  an  anemia  of  the  brain,  which  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  lassitude,  apathy,  and  indifference  of*  workers.  Perspiration 
does  not  dry  readily  imder  a  high  wet  bulb  temperature. 

Continued  exposure  to  a  hot,  humid  atmosphere  elevates  the  temperature, 
and  the  febrile  state  occasions  increased  chemical  processes  that  prepare  the 
way  for  fatigue.  Bacterial  toxins  increase  nitrogen  waste;  so  does  hyperpy- 
rexia from  a  high  wet  bulb  temperature.  The  blood  then  contains  the  abnor- 
mal products  of  increased  proteid  disint^ration,  in  addition  to  the  normal 
fatigue  substances,  and  *' these  act  toxically  to  diminish  the  activity  of  the 

tissues."  t 

Yet  life  in  the  tropics  is  possible,  and  employment  in  those  industries,  where 
tropical  heat  prevails,  is  endurable,  providing  attention  is  given  to  hygienic 
living.  Fortunately,  in  our  climate,  high  temperature  are  not  associated 
with  high  himudities  in  the  general  industries.  Heat,  temperature,  and 
humidity,  moreover,  may  respond  in  some  measure  to  intelligent  control. 

Factors  Reduoing  Fatigue 

( 1 )  Abundant  Sleep. —  The  waste  products  in  the  blood  and  tissues,  which 
induce  fatigue,  are  produced  more  rapidly  than  eliminated  during  waking 
hours,  but  elimination  catches  up  with  production,  and  a  health  reserve  is 
maintained,  if  the  hours  for  sleep  are  ample. 


*P.  602,  VoL  5,  TransactiODS  Fifteenth  International  Congress  on  Hygiene  and 
Demography.  ^     , 

t  P.  510.  Vol.  3,  Transactions  Fifteenth  International  Congress  on  Hygiene  and 
Demography. 
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(2)  Bathing.— r  The  skin  is  delicate  and  sensitive,  and  requires  a  frequent 
cleansing  bath.  The  lungs  excrete  the  carbon  dioxide  waste;  the  kidneys 
urea,  urates,  and  inorganic  salts;  the  bowels,  food  detritus,  but  the  waste 
products  eliminated  by  the  skin  exceed  in  weight  the  waste  eliminated  by 
lungs,  bowels  and  kidneys  combined. 

(3)  Proper  clothing,  to  protect,  yet  ventilate  the  skin,  as  before  alluded  to. 

(4)  Diet,  so  regulated  as  to  control  heat  and  energy  production,  as  related 
to  season  and  occupation, —  such  as  increasing  cereals  and  fruits  in  summer. 

(5)  The  maintenance  of  personal  health  by  hygienic  living. 

The  diurnal  and  seasonal  fluctuations  of  outdoor  temperature,  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  indoor  temperature,  either  in  the  home 
or  the  factory.  Hence,  the  personal  equation,  in  the  maintenance  of  a  uniform 
body  temperature,  must  not  be  disregarded.  Yet  heat  and  ventilation  as 
related  to  the  factory  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  individual  employee. 

It  is  observed  that  in  those  establishments  where  heat  and  ventilation  are 
properly  correlated,  there  is  noted  a  physical  and  mental  rejuvenation,  an 
increased  loyalty  among  employees,  a  diminished  labor  turnover,  a  decrease 
in  accidents,  and  a  marked  percentage  of  increased  production. 

Summary  and  Conclusion, —  Body  temperature  is  maintained  by  solar  heat. 
The  evaporation  of  perspiration  from  the  s"kin  is  the  chief  method  of  heat 
dissipation;  clothing  and  heated  houses  are  measures  for  maintaining  body 
heat.  The  manufactured  indoor  climate  is  incomplete,  if  coal  is  merely  fed 
into  the  furnace,  and  humidity  conditions  are  ignored.  When  ferns  and  house 
plants  wither  and  die,  the  humidity  is  too  low:  humidity  is  maintained  to 
preserve  paintings,  antique  furniture,  and  cabinet  work  from  shrinking  and 
cracking;  excessively  dry  air  draws  particles  of  moisture  from  everything 
indoors,  including  the  surface  of  our  bodies,  and  the  air  passages  of  nose  and 
throat.'  More  water  in  the  atmosphere  of  homes  and  factories  is  often 
required,  and  less  heat.  When  indoors  it  is  cold,  outdoors  at  the  same  tem- 
perature it  is  warm  and  balmy,  the  relative  hiunidity  is  greater  outdoors 
than  indoors. 

Expired  air  is  unfit  to  use  over  and  over  again.  Exhaust  fans  for  local 
ventilation,  to  remove  dust,  ftunes,  odors,  and  impurities  at  their  source,  to 
prevent  their  dissemination  by  general  ventilation,  render  the  atmosphere  of 
the  factory  more  salubrious. 

The  diffusion  of  gases  is  such  that  crowded  buildings  may  require  the  exit 
for  vitiated  air  from  both  floor  and  ceiling,  though  conditions  encountered, 
rather  than  pet  theories,  should  control  the  selection  of  a  ventilating  system. 

Archaic  views  of  the  toxicity  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  of  buildings  are  subsiding;  the  stagnation  of  air, 
high  hiunidity,  and  other  factors,  intensify  the  discomfort  from  an  atmos- 
phere apparently  vitiated.  Yet  adequate  ventilation  should  be  maintained, 
to  promote  the  health  and  productivity  of  workers. 

Excessively  dry  temperatures  are  readily  endured  by  man,  but  high  wet  bulb 
temperatures  impair  the  productivity  of  workers,  may  induce  fatigue,  even 
heat  collapse,  or  thermic  fever. 

By  attention  to  such  measures  of  personal  hygiene  as  relieve  fatigue,-^ 
sleep,  bathing,  clothing,  diet,  etc.,  the  individuaPs  ability  to  withstand  fluc- 
tuations of  diurnal  and  seasonal  temperature  is  enhanced. 
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Mb.  Stofeb:  I  am  sure  we  are  all  very  grateful  to  Dr.  Lanffer  for  the 
paper,  which  certainly  denotes  a  great  deal  of  extended  research  woric 

We  will  now  hear  a  paper  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Booth,  of  the  Buffalo  Forge 
Company. 

Mb.  M.  H.  Cheistophebson  :  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  a  word  while  the 
speaker  is  getting  ready.  During  the  week  some  representatiyes  of  building 
trades,  organizations,  and  a  contractor,  I  believe,  called  attention  to  the 
great  loss  of  life  and  the  accidents  due  to  building  construction,  and  while 
that  may  not  interest  so  many  of  the  factory  managers  and  others,  I  know 
from  experience  in  the  many  years  that  I  have  been  in  that  line  of  business 
myself  that  it  has  a  very  important  part  in  the  accident  line.  For  that 
reason  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  resolution  was  passed  this  afternoon, 
asking  that  these  meetings  be  continued  hereafter,  I  ask  that  at  the  next 
meeting  the  Commission  be  requested  to  call  for  papers  on  the  subject  of 
prevention  of  accidents  in  building  construction.  I  ask  that  particularly 
now  and  before  the  delegates  get  away.  I  offer  that  as  a  suggestion  to  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Hoski>'S:  I  would  be  very  glad  to  second  that.  It  is  very 
necessary  to  have  good  scaffolding  and  construction. 

HEAT  AND  VENTILATION  AND  THEIR  BEARING  ON  HEALTH  AND 

PRODUCTIVITY  OF  WORKERS  FROM  THE  VIEWPOINT  OF 

THE  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  ENGINEER 

By  C.  a.  Booth,  Buffalo  Fobge  CoMPAmr 

Employers  in  general  realize  to*day  more  than  ever  that  one  of  the  greatest 
assets  of  a  business,  in  that  it  is  an  efficiency  producer,  is  the  proper  and 
adequate  heating  and  ventilating  of  the  work  rooms,  machine  shops,  foundries 
and  offices.  The  physician  is  not  the  only  one  who  realizes  that  a  great  deal 
of  preventable  sickness  results  from  poorly  heated  and  ventilated  buildings, 
and  this  is  entirely  aside  from  the  great  amount  of  so-called  vocational  dis* 
ease  which  aMcts  the  workers  in  factories  where  the  operations  are  such  as 
to  cause  the  setting  free  of  abrasive  cmd  irritating  dusts  or  poisonous  gases. 

No  cost-keeping  system,  no  bonus  plan,  no  welfare  work,  in  fact  no  system 
of  modem  efficiency  will  be  complete  or  successful  unless  first  and  foremost 
the  comfort  of  the  employee  is  considered.  This  is  true  not  only  on  account 
of  cheerfulness  and  goodwill  resulting  from  bodily  comfort,  but  there  is  a 
very  considerable  direct  return  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  work  done 
under  favorable  conditions  compared  with  the  output  of  cold  and  draughty 
or  overheated  factories,  poorly  lighted,  lacking  in  decent  toilet  facilities,  and 
perhaps  carrying  on  work  the  conditions  of  which  lead  certainly  to  disease  of 
various  kinds. 

Our  efficiency  experts  have  made  a  study  of  the  cost  to  flU  positions  with 
new  men,  and  are  aiming  to  reduce  the  number  hired  and  discharged.  They 
will  tell  you  also  that  the  cost  of  time  lost  through  sickness  in  interruption 
to  work  can  with  difficulty  be  estimated.  With  one  operation  following 
another  in  an  endless  chain,  all  are  slowed  up  by  the  stopping  of  one;  friction 
and  lost  motion  result,  with  corresponding  increase  in  factory  costs.  We  do 
not  need  the  advice  of  the  expert  to  know  that  this  is  true  and  that  faculties 
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impaired  by  stuiTy  work-rooms  or  fingers  stiff  and  bungling  from  cold  are  not 
conducive  to  good  work. 

Considering  first  the  heating  of  a  factory,  the  features  governing  the  design 
and  selection  of  a  system  are: 

1.  Desirable  temperature. 
I  2.  Even  distribution  of  heat  — 

a.  For  prevention  of  drafts. 

b.  Economical  application  of  heat  to  avoid  radiation  of  heat  out  of 

doorS;  and  over-heating  of  imoccupied  space. 

3.  Cost  of  installation. 

4.  Economy  of  operation  and  maintenance. 

The  desirable  temperature  depends  largely  on  the  nature  of  the  work,  small 
work  requiring  a  higher  temperature  than  large  work,  which  calls  for  con- 
siderable physical  exercise.  In  general,  however,  the  temperature  for  a 
machine  shop  is  60°  to  65°,  for  a  foundry  five  or  ten  degrees  less,  and  for 
other  rooms  not  over  65°  to  70°. 

The  distribution  presents  problems  which  are  sometimes  very  difficult. 
Large  open  spaces  prevent  the  efficient  placing  of  direct  radiation  and  the 
chimney  effect  of  monitor  roofs  causes  drafts  and  the  rapid  escape  of  warm 
air,  with  consequent  inward  leakage  around  doors  and  sash  which  is  quite 
serious  in  cold  weather.  Such  cases  are  best  dealt  with  by  the  plenum  sys- 
tem of  ventilation,  in  which  a  slight  outward  pressure  maintained  by  a  fan 
prevents  this  infiltration,  while  the  air  is  diffused  and  the  heat  kept  down 
near  the  fioor.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  more  than  a  small  pro- 
portion of  fresh  air  from  outdoors,  unless  the  nmnber  of  operatives  in  pro- 
portion to  the  floor  space  is  much  greater  than  is  customarily  the  practice. 

Buildings  of  average  story  height  present  no  unusual  problem  in  heating 
by  direct  steam  or  hot  water  radiation.  Salamanders,  except  as  a  temporary 
heat  for  buildings  under  construction,  should  not  be  used,  for  although  econ- 
omical the  effect  is  practically  the  same  as  the  gas  heater  without  a  stove- 
pipe. 

Along  with  heating  the  problem  of  cooling  has  to  be  considered  in  such 
cases  as  factories  where  a  great  amount  of  heat  is  set  free.  Some  textile 
mills  concentrate  machinery  using  as  much  as  a  thousand  horsepower  on  a 
single  floor,  all  of  which  is  dissipated  in  the  form  of  heat.  These  buildings 
require  no  heat  in  the  coldest  winter  weather,  but  are  excessively  hot  in  sum- 
mer, sometimes  necessitating  shut-down.  Awnings  or  white  shades,  large 
areas  of  swinging  sash  and  forced  ventilation  by  fans  are  methods  used  to 
make  such  shops  livable,  and  with  the  addition  of  spray  cooling  systems  by 
which  the  air  is  brought  down  to  the  dewpoint  temperature,  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  difference  of  twenty  to  thirty  degrees  under  the  worst  conditions. 

After  making  such  an  installation  in  the  offices  of  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany, Henry  Ford  gave  instructions  for  the  equipment  of  the  main  machine 
shop  at  Detroit,  saying  "  If  this  is  good  for  the  office  force,  it  is  good  for  the 
men  in  the  shop."  This  shop  is  1,480  feet  long,  with  2,500  workmen,  and  the 
air  supplied  for  ventilation  is  33,000,000  cubic  feet  per  hour.  Two  mills  of 
the  American  Thread  Company,  duplicates  as  to  construction  and  class  of 
work,  showed  that  the  one  with  an  efficient  cooling  system  had  a  temperature 
of  88°  with  an  outdoor  temperature  of  90°  in  the  shade,  while  the  other  not 
thus  equipped  ran  up  to  101®. 
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These  heating  and  cooling  problems  are  usually  inseparable  from  the  prob- 
lem of  ventilation,  or  at  least  may  be  best  considered  together.  In  many 
factory  buildings  the  natural  leakage  and  circulation  of  air  due  to  gravity 
and  assisted  by  opening  of  doors  and  windows  is  sufficient.  Ventilation  is 
only  a  matter  of  air  dilution,  anyhow;  the  fresh  air  which  comes  in  without 
mechanical  means,  or  is  introduced  by  fans,  cannot  be  brought  to  each  occu- 
pant directly,  but  displaces  or  mingles  with  the  air  already  contained  and  to 
that  extent  purifies  it  and  renders  it  more  fit  for  breathing.  If  the  pollution 
is  rapid  on  account  of  the  number  of  occupants,  or  the  lack  of  means  for 
natural  ventilation,  then  the  air  becomes  stuffy,  disagreeable  odors  may  or 
may  not  be  present,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work  done  suffers,  and  simple 
tests  will  show  a  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  though  not  itself 
poisonous,  is  the  usual  indication  of  a  vitiated  atmosphere.  In  such  cases 
mechanical  ventilation  affords  a  ready  means  for  bringing  in  and  uniformly 
distributing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  air,  which  may  be  previously  heated, 
cooled  or  washed. 

Our  climate  is,  of  course,  as  bad  as  any  one  could  find,  with  sudden  varia- 
tions in  temperature  and  humidity,  and  when  we  add  to  this  the  menace  of 
the  overheated,  steam-heated  building  with  relative  humidity  of  20  to  25  per 
cent,  it  is  no  wonder  we  are  afflicted  with  colds  or  worse.  I  will  not  trespass 
on  the  field  of  the  physician  further  than  to  say  that  excessive  dryness  of  the 
air  undoubtedly  paves  the  way  to  throat  and  catarrhal  trouble  by  irritation 
of  the  mucous  membranes,  while  at  the  some  time  this  dryness  of  the  air 
causes  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  dust  it  carries.  In  England,  where 
they  have  looked  after  the  cotton  mill  operatives  better  than  over  here,  they 
have  statistics  showing  the  greater  amount  of  sickness  in  mills  where  the  air 
moistening  systems  are  inadequate.  Cotton  and  tobacco  are  hygroscopic 
materials,  having  a  tendency  to  absorb  moisture  when  it  is  present  in  the  air. 
Wljen  dry,  their  fibres  are  brittle,  and  in  handling  much  dust  is  caused;  air 
moistening  systems  do  not  remove  the  dust,  but  prevent  it  by  putting  the 
fil)reH  in  sficli  condition  as  to  be  pliable.  I  have  in  mind  a  cigarette  factory 
where  the  installation  of  a  humidifying  system  cleared  the  air  from  dust 
almost  entirely,  when  formerly  it  was  impossible  to  see  clearly  across  the 
room. 

Fires  in  picker  rooms,  and  dust  explosions  in  flour  mills  may  be  largely 
prevented  by  air  conditioning.  These  have  been  touched  on  in  connection  with 
the  discussion  of  fire  hazards.  Coal  mine  explosions  have  been  found  due  to 
dust  in  many  cases  instead  of  gas,  and  the  moistening  of  the  air  will  prevent 
these  explosions. 

Ventilation  for  the  removal  of  excessive  heat  from  furnaces,  etc.,  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  noxious  gases  or  acid  fumes,  or  to  carry  off  dust,  lint  and 
materials  resulting  from  various  grinding,  buffing  and  polishing  operations,  is 
almost  always  mechanical,  that  is,  by  means  of  exhaust  or  suction  fans. 
Many  of  these  applications  have  become  standardized;  for  instance,  the  laws 
of  all  of  our  manufacturing  States  have  certain  definite  requirements  for 
exhaust  systems  which  are  calculated  to  remove  the  dangers  to  workmen 
grinding  or  polishing  metal  articles.  In  most  cases  the  size  of  the  Buction 
piping  and  fan  are  laid  do\vn,  the  arrangement  for  the  hood  surrounding  the 
wheel  and  the  velocity  of  the  air  or  the  amount  of  suction  specified.  Ventilat- 
ing engineers  have  assisted  in  standardizing  these  requirements,  and  where  no 
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unu&ual  conditions  exist,  the  results  will  be  uniformly  good  if  the  system  is 
installed  and  operated  in  accordlmoe. 

In  many  cases  however,  a  successful  ventilating  system  must  be  the  result 
of  careful  study,  not  only  of  the  nature  of  the  work  done,  but  the  conditions 
under  which  it  must  be  carried  on,  the  design  of  the  machine  as  affecting  the 
application  of  an  e^diaust  system,  and  perhaps  some  changes  must  be  made 
in  the  methods  of  work  or  the  design:  of  the  machine  before  the  trouble  can  be 
removed.  Many  operations  long  considered  unavoidably  dangerous  have  been 
rendered  harmless  through  intelligent  co-operation,  between  the  factory 
owner,  the  workman  and  the  engineer. .  Very  much  along  this  direction  has 
been  done,  particularly  in  the  textile  trades,  in  tobacco  factories  and  in  the 
various  chemical  industries. 

A  number  of  stereopticon  slides  were  shown  at  this  point  in  illustration  of 
modern  methods  of  ventilation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  many  such  cases  the  benefit  to  tlie  manu- 
facturer in  dollars  and  cents  is  a  direct  return  so  great  as  to  be  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  investment.  Working  conditions  which  were  perhaps  nearly 
intolerable,  making  it  difficult  to  keep  help  even  at  high  wages,  have  been  so 
much  improved  that  labor  is  easy  to  obtain  and  hold,  at  wages  which  need  no 
longer  take  into  consideration  any  unusual  hazard  or  discomfort.  At  the 
same  time  these  improved  conditions  bring  about  better  and  more  efficient 
methods  of  operation. 

I  was  interested  to  hear  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
say  yesterday  that  instead  of  being  an  expense  their  frequent  fire  drills, 
which  they  planned  'so  as  to  come  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  work,  fur- 
nished an  intermission  and  resulted  in  increased  production;  another  proof 
of  the  claim  I  make  that  consideration  for  the  health,  safety  and  comfort  of 
employees  is  not  necessarily  an  expense  item  in  every  case. 

The  use  of  exhaust  ventilation  to  remove  danger  of  tuberculosis  and  other 
diseases  requires  the  co-operation  of  employees.  New  methods  are  sometimes 
viewed  with  suspicion  or  dislike.  Sub-foremen  may  from  some  mistaken  idea 
of  economy  neglect  to  operate  the  ventilating  apparatus  or  workmen  through 
ignorance  or  prejudice  throw  the  appliances  aside  and  thus  render  them  of 
no  avail.  It  is  here  that  labor  organizations  and  employers  must  both  assist 
in  educating  the  men  for  their  mutual  benefit.  Rules  for  their  guidance 
should  be  understood  by  alf,  and  frequently  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
men.  These  rules  must  be  enforced  perhaps  by  discipline,  for  it  is  notorious 
that  a  rule  devised  for  one's  own  benefit  is  the  one  most  often  broken,  and  the 
most  ignorant  class  of  workmen  has  no  monopoly  of  this  characteristic. 

Legislation  in  New  York  State  has  been  as  forward  as  elsewhere,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done  in  setting  reasonable  requirements,  establishing  standards 
of  excellence  which  may  be  judged  by  simple  methods  of  test  and  providing 
an  inspection  force  competent  to  see  these  standards  enforced. 

Mb.  GAF^'E^:  I  would  like,  for  the  Commission,  just  previous  to  adjourn- 
ment, to  thank  the  speakers  who  have  made  so  many  able  addresses,  pre- 
sented so  many  valuable  papers  here;  ajid  also  tp  prepent  the  Commission's 
thanks  to  the  attendants  who  have  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  success  of 
this  first  Industrial   Congress.     The   Commission   hopes   that   the    Congress 


